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PREFACE 


TO THE 


FIRST EDITION. 


Ir has been the writer’s endeavor to present to the reader 
in this volume the results of the present state of biblical 
study, as applied to the illustration of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. Although our language contains already some valuable 
works devoted to the same general object, it is hoped that 
the dependence of the work here offered to the public on the 
original text, and the advantage taken of the latest investi- 
gations in this department of criticism, will render it not 
‘superfluous. 

Of the importance of an acquaintance with the contents 
of the Acts, it must be unnecessary to speak. A single re- 
flection will render this sufficiently obvious. No person can 
be prepared to read the Epistles of the New Testament with 


the greatest advantage until he has made himself familiar 
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with the external history of the Apostle Paul, and with his 
character and spirit, as Luke has portrayed them in his nar- 
rative. ‘Those portions of the Acts, constituting the greater 
part of the whole, which relate to the great Apostle, must be 
thoroughly mastered before any proper foundation is laid for 
the exegetical study of the Epistles. It is the object of these 
Notes to assist the reader in the acquisition of this knowl- 
edge and discipline; to enable him to form his own inde- 
pendent view of the meaning of the sacred writer in this 
particular portion of the New Testament, and, at the same 
time, furnish himself to some extent with those principles 
and materials of criticism which are common to all parts of 
the Bible. If the plan of the work and the mode in which 
it is executed are such as to impart a just idea of the process 
of biblical interpretation, and to promote a habit of careful 
study and of self-reliance on the part of those who may use 
the book, it will be a result much more important than that 
all the opinions advanced in it should be approved; it is a 
result beyond any other which the writer has been anxious to 
accomplish. ‘The grammatical references and explanations 
will enable the student to judge of the consistency of the in- 
terpretations given with the laws of the Greek language. The 
authorities cited will show the state of critical opinion on all 
passages that are supposed to be uncertain or obscure. ‘The 
geographical, archeological, and other information collected 


from many different sources, will unfold the relations of the 
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book to the contemporary history of the age in which it was 
written, and serve to present to the mind a more vivid con- 
ception of the reality of the scenes and the events which the 
narrative describes. 

No single commentary can be expected to answer all the 
purposes for which a commentary is needed. The writer has 
aimed at a predominant object; and that has been, to deter- 
mine by the rules of a just philology the meaning of the 
sacred writer, and not to develop the practical applications, 
or, to any great extent, the doctrinal implications of this 
meaning. With such a design, no one will object to the use 
which has been made of the labors of foreign scholars; it 
would have been a matter of just complaint not to have used 
them, although with a different aim it would be equally in- 
excusable not to have brought into view more frequently the 
connections which exist between the Acts and the practical 
religious literature contained in our own language. 

* * * * * * * * 

I am indebted to various friends for advice and coöperation 
in the performance of this labor. Among these it becomes 
me to mention in particular the Rev. B. B. Edwards, D. D., 
Professor at Andover. It is doubtful whether I should have 
undertaken the work, or persevered in it, had it not been foi 
his generous sympathy and encouragement. 

* * * * * * * * 


The author can recall no happier hours than those which 
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he has spent in giving instruction on this book of the New 
Testament to successive classes of theological students. May 
the fruits of this mutual study be useful to them in the active 
labors of the sacred work to which they are devoted. They 
are now sent forth into a wider sphere ;—and, here also, may 
God be pleased to own them as a means of contributing to 
a more diligent study and a more perfect knowledge of his 
Holy Word. 


Newton THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION, 
October 31, 1851. 


PREFACE TO THE REVISED EDITION. 


Tue present edition as compared with the former has been 
in parts rewritten, and, also, enlarged by the addition of about 
a hundred pages. In the interval since the work was first 
published, the writer has continued to study the Acts both in 
a private way and occasionally as the teacher of theological 
classes. As the result of this further labor, the view on some 
passages has been modified ; expressions that were found to 
be obscure have been made plainer; new points in the text 
have been elucidated; former explanations of a debatable 
character, according to the apparent evidence in the case, 
have been placed in a stronger light, or advanced with less 
confidence; and, in general, pains have been taken in this 
revised form to render the notes not less critical than before, 
and yet freer and more varied in their contents. The last six 
years, too, have been signally fruitful in the appearance of 
valuable works relating to the Acts, either directly exegetical 
or subsidiary to that end. The reader will find ample proof 
in the following pages of the extent of my indebtedness to 
these contributions to biblical literature, and at the same 
time, will appreciate the difficulty of using the abundant ma- 


terial with independence and judgment. 
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It has been of some service to me that since the publica- 
tion of the first edition, I have been enabled to visit the 
countries in which the Saviour and the apostles lived, and the 
cross gained its earliest victories. The journey has made it 
ten fold more a labor of love to trace again the footsteps of 
Paul and his associates, and should add something to the in- 
terpreter’s power to unfold the history of their sufferings and 
their triumphs. 

Not to render the Commentary too heterogeneous, it has 
seemed best to discard the idea of a supplement for the dis- 
cussion of certain miscellaneous topics, as was proposed at 
first. As a substitute for such an appendage, the points 


which it was designed to embrace have been enlarged upon 
more fully in the present notes, and references have been 


given to appropriate works in which the student who desires 
will find more complete information. I will only add that the 
Greek text has been reviewed more carefully in this edition, 
and, unless J have erred through some inadvertence, all the 
variations which affect the sense materially have been brought 
to the readers notice. At the suggestion of various friends, 
the Greek words in the notes have been translated in all cases 
where the remarks might otherwise be obscure to the English 
reader, and thus the explanations will be readily understood 
by all into whose hands the work may fall. 

May the Divine blessing rest upon this renewed endeavor 


to illustrate this portion of the Holy Scriptures. 


Newton CENTRE, March 1, 1858. 


INTRODUCTION. 


$ 1. Tue WRITER OF THE ACTS. 


Tue evidence that the book of Acts was written by Luke, to 
whom the Christian world are accustomed to ascribe it, is of a 
three-fold character. It will be sufficient for the object here in 
view merely to indicate the line of argument which establishes 
the correctness of that opinion. A more complete and systematic 
view of the evidence must be sought in works which treat pro- 
fessedly of the formation and transmission of the Canon of the 
Scriptures. 

In the first place, we have the explicit testimony of the early 
Christian writers, that Luke wrote the Acts of the Apostles. 
Irenæus, who became bishop of Lyons in A. D. 178, and who 
was born so early that he was intimate with those who had seen 
the apostles, says expressly that Luke was the author of the 
Acts; he quotes from him various single passages, and, in one 
place, gives a distinct summary of the last twelve chapters of the 
book (Adv. Hæres. 3. 14. 1). He treats this authorship of the 
work as a matter which he had no occasion to defend, because 
no one of his contemporaries had called it in question. From 
the generation which separated Irenæus from the age of Luke, 
we have only a few scanty remains; but these, although they 
contain expressions? which, according to the admission of nearly 
all critics, pre-suppose an acquaintance with the Acts, are silent 
respecting the writer. To have mentioned him by name would 
have been at variance with the informal mode of citing the 
Christian Scriptures? which distinguishes the writings of that 


1 See the passages, in Kirchhofer’s Sammlung zur Geschichte des N. T. 
Canons, p. 161 sq., in Lardner’s Credibility, and similar works. 
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early period. The next witness is Clemens of Alexandria, who 
flourished about A. D. 190. This father not only speaks of Luke 
as having composed the Acts, in his Stromata (Lib. 5), but is 
known to have written a commentary on it, which has not been 
preserved. ‘Tertullian, who lived about A. D. 200, offers the 
same testimony. He has not only quoted the Acts repeatedly, 
but named Luke as the author, in such a way as makes it evi- 
dent that he merely followed in this the universal opinion of his 
age (De Jejun. c. 10; De Prescript. Heret: c. 22; De Bapt. c. 
10, etc.). Eusebius wrote about A. D. 325. He has recorded 
both his own belief and that of his time, in the following impor- 
tant statement: “ Luke, a native of Antioch, by profession a 
physician, was mostly Paul’s companion, though he associated 
not a little with the other apostles. He has left us examples of 
the art of healing souls, which he acquired from the apostles, in 
two divinely inspired books ; first, in the Gospel which he testi- 
fies to have written according to what eye-witnesses and minis- 
ters of the word delivered to him from the beginning, all which, 
also, he says that he investigated from the first; and, secondly, 
in the Acts of the Apostles, which he composed, not from report, 
as in the other case, but according to his own personal observa- 
tion.” (Hist. Eccl. 3. 4.) 

It would be superfluous to pursue this testimony further. It 
may be proper to add, that no trace of any opposition to it, or dis- 
sent from it, has come down to us from the first ages of the 
church. Some of the early heretical sects, it is true, as the Mar- 
cionites, Manicheans, Severians, rejected the religious authority 
of the Acts; but as they did this because it contradicted their 
peculiar views, and as they admitted without question the source 
from which their opponents claimed to receive it, their rejection 
of the book, under such circumstances, becomes a conclusive tes- 
timony to its genuineness. 

In the second place, the relation in which the Acts of the 
Apostles stands to the Gospel which is ascribed to Luke, proves 
that the author of the two productions must be the same individ- 
ual. The writer introduces his work as a continuation or second 
part of a previous history, and dedicates it to a certain Theophi- 
lus, who can be no other than the person for whose special in- 
formation the Gospel was written. As to the identity of the 
writer of the Acts with the writer of the Gospel attnbuted to 


1 As the relative may be neuter or masculine, many take the sense of the 
Greek to be, all whom he accompanied ; but the manifest allusion to Luke 1, 2. 3 
renders the other the more obvious translation. 
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Luke, no well-founded question has been, or can be, raised. 
Consequently,. the entire mass of testimony which proves that 
Luke the Evangelist wrote the Gospel which bears his name, 
proves with equal force that he wrote also the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. Thus the Acts may be traced up to Luke, through two 
independent series of witnesses. And it may be confidently 
asserted, that, unless the combined historical evidence from this 
twofold source be admitted as conclusive in support of Luke’s 
claim to the authorship of the Acts, there is then no ancient book 
in the world, the*’author of which can ever be ascertained by us. 

In the third place, the literary peculiarities which distinguish 
the Gospel of Luke-mark also the composition of the Acts, and 
show that it must have come from the same hand. The argu- 
ment here is founded on a different relation of the Gospel to the 
Acts from that to which we have just adverted. Luke being 
acknowledged as the author of the Gospel, we know from that 
source what the characteristics of his style are; and it is main- 
tained that these re-appear in the Acts to such an extent, that 
we can account for the agreement only by referring the two pro- 
ductions to the same writer. The reality of the resemblance 
here asserted is conceded by critics of every name. It will be 
necessary to restrict the illustration of it to afew examples.’ In 
Luke’s Gospel, verbs compounded with prepositions are more 
numerous than in the other Evangelists; they are found in the 
same proportion in the Acts. Matthew has súv three times, 
Mark five times, John three times, or, according to another read- 
ing, but twice; while Luke employs it in his Gospel twenty-four 
times, and in the Acts fifty-one times. Luke has used azas in 
his two books thirty-five times; whereas it occurs in all the 
others but nine times. opeveoJar is found in the Gospel forty- 
nine times, and in the Acts thirty-eight times, but is rarely found 
in other parts of the New Testament. The construction of 
eiretv and Aadetv with pds, instead of the dative of the person 
addressed, is confined almost exclusively to Luke. No other 
writer, except John in a few instances, ever says eimeiv pds, and 
Aadety mpds occurs out of Luke’s writings only in 1 Cor. 14, 6; 
Heb. 5, 5 and 11,18. As in Luke’s Gospel, so in the Acts we 


1 They are drawn out, more or less fully, in Gersdorf’s Beitraege, p. 160 sq. ; 
Credner’s Einleitung in das neue Testament, p. 130 sq.; Ebrard’s Kritik der 
evangelischen Geschichte, p. 671, ed. 1850; Guericke’s Gesammtgeschichte des 
N. T., p. 166 sq.; Lekebusch’s Composition und Entstehung der Apostelge- 
schichte, p. 37 sq.; and Dr. Davidson’s Introduction to the New Testament, 
Vol. I. p. 190, and Vol. II. p. 8. 
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have a characteristic use of dé kat to express emphasis or grada- 
tion, a similar use of xat aùrós or aùroi, the insertion of the neuter 
article before interrogative sentences, the omission of 8é after pv 
ovv, the uniform preference of ‘IepoveaAjp to Teposóìvua, and still 
others. Credner, in his Introduction to the New Testament, has 
enumerated not fewer than sixty-five distinct idioms which he 
considers as peculiar to Luke’s diction as compared with that of 
the other New Testament writers ; and nearly all these he points 
out as occurring at the same time both in the Gospel and the 
Acts. It is impossible, then, to doubt, unless We deny that any 
confidence can be placed in this species of criticism, that, if 
Luke wrote the Gospel which we accredit to him, he must have 
written also the Acts. 


$ 2, BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH or LUKE. 


According to Eusebius, as already quoted, and Jerome, who 
may be supposed to represent the opinion of their times, Luke 
was a native of Antioch. As he appears in the Acts to have 
spent so much time at Philippi, some modern writers have con- 
jectured that he may have been a native or inhabitant of that 
city. The historical testimony deserves more regard than an 
inference of that nature. That he was a Gentile by birth appears 
to be certain from Col. 4, 11. 14, where Paul distinguishes him 
from those whom he denominates oi õvres ék wepirouys. His for- 
eign extraction is confirmed also by the character of his style, 
which approaches nearer to the standard of classical Greek than 
that of any other writer of the New Testament, with the excep- 
tion of the apostle Paul. This feature of his language renders it 
probable that he was of Greek origin. Some have inferred this 
also from his Greek name ; but it was not uncommon for Jews, 
as well as Romans and other foreigners, to assume such names 
at this period. Whether he was a proselyte to Judaism before 
his conversion to Christianity, or not, is a question on which 
critics: differ. The supposition that he adopted first the Jewish 
religion, and had done so perhaps in early life, accounts best for 
his intimate acquaintance with the opinions and customs of the 
Jews, his knowledge of the Septuagint, and the degree of Hebra- 
istic tendency which shows itself in his style. It appears from 
Col. 4, 14, that Luke was a physician; and the general voice of 
antiquity, in accordance with that passage, represents him as 
having belonged to the medical profession. The effect of his fol- 
lowing such an employment can be traced, as many critics think, 
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in various passages of Luke’s writings; comp. the Note on 28, 8. 
The fact that he was trained to such a pursuit, that he was a 
man, therefore, of culture and observing habits of mind, is an im- 
portant circumstance. It has been justly remarked, that, as 
many of the miracles which the first promulgators of the gospel 
wrought in confirmation of its truth were cases of the healing of 
maladies, Luke, by virtue of his medical skill and experience, 
was rendered peculiarly competent to judge of the reality of such 
miracles.! 

Of the manner in which the writer of the Acts was brought to 
a knowledge of the gospel, we have no information. The sug- 
gestion of some of the later fathers, that he was one of the 
seventy disciples, is not only without ground, but opposed to his 
own statement in the introduction of his Gospel, where he dis- 
tinguishes himself from those who had been personal attendants 
on the ministry of Christ. It is evident that, after his conversion, 
he devoted himself to public Christian labors, for the most part 
in connection with the apostle Paul, whom he accompanied from 
place to place, and aided in his efforts for the extension of the 
gospel. The first explicit allusion which he makes to himself 
occurs in 16, 10 sq., where he gives an account of the apostle’s 
departure from Troas to Macedonia. In that passage Luke em- 
ploys the first person plural, and thus shows that he was one of 
the companions of Paul on that occasion. He goes with the 
apostle from Troas to Philippi, and speaks of himself again in 
20, 6, as one of the several individuals who sailed with Paul 
from the same city on his last journey to Jerusalem. Whether 
Luke had been separated from Paul during the interval, or re- 
mained with him, cannot be certainly known. It is eminently 
characteristic of the sacred writers, that they keep themselves 
out of view in their narratives. Hence some have argued that 
we are not to infer that Luke was necessarily absent when he 
employs the third person, but rather that it was a sort of inadver- 
tence, as it were, against his design, that he has now and then 
disclosed his personal connection with the history. The other 
opinion is the surer one. We cannot be certain that Luke was 
in the company of Paul, except at the times when his language 
shows that he was personally concerned in what he relates. It 
is clear, even according to this view, that Luke, in addition to his 
accompanying Paul on his first journey from Troas to Philippi, 


1 I have made no allusion in the text to 2 Cor. 8,18; for it is barely possible 
that the author of our narrative can be meant there as “the brother whose praise 
is in all the churches.” See De Wette’s note on that passage in his Exegetisches 
Handbuch zum N. Testament. 
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remained with him, without any known interruption, from the 
period of his leaving Philippi the second time to the end of his 
career. He goes with the apostle to Jerusalem, where the latter 
was apprehended and given up to the custody of the Romans 
(20, 6 sq.; 21, 1 sq.); he speaks of himself as still with him at 
the close of his imprisonment at Cæsarea (27, 1); proceeds with 
him on his. voyage to Rome (27, 1 sq.); and, as we see from 
the Epistles which Paul wrote while in that city, continued to 
be associated with him down to the latest period of his life of 
which any record remains. The apostle mentions Luke as 
residing with him at Rome in Col. 4, 14; Phil. v. 24; and in 
2 Tim. 4,11. Of his subsequent history, nothing authentic has 
been preserved. The traditions which relate to this period are 
uncertain and contradictory. According to Gregory Nazianzen,' 
whom several later writers follow, he suffered martyrdom ; ac- 
cording to others, and those whose testimony has greater weight, 
he died a natural death. 


$ 3. AUTHENTICITY OF THE ACTS. 


The foregoing sketch shows us how ample were Luke’s means 
of information in regard to the subjects of which his history 
treats. Of most of the events which he has recorded, he was an 
eye-witness. The materials which compose the body of the 
work lay within the compass of his own personal knowledge. 
The particulars which he communicates respecting Paul’s life 
and labors before his own acquaintance with him, he could have 
learned, at a subsequent period, in his intercourse with that 
apostle. His extensive journeyings could hardly fail to have 
brought him into connection with most of the other persons who 
appear as actors in the history. Some of his information he 
derived, no doubt, from written sources. The official documents 
which he has inserted (15, 23 sq.; 23, 26 sq.) were public, and 
could have been copied. We assume nothing at variance with 
the habits of antiquity in supposing that the more extended dis- 
courses and speeches, which Luke himself did not hear, may 
have been noted down by others at the time of their delivery, or 
soon afterwards, while the impression made by them was still 
vivid. If the writer of the Acts had any occasion for the use of 
such reports, his travels from one country to another must have 
given him access to the persons who could furnish them! 


1 Some critics, as Schleiermacher, Bleek, De Wette, have thrown out the idea 
that Luke may have derived those parts of the Acts in which the narrator em- 
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We are to recollect, further, that the declaration which Luke 
makes at the commencement of his Gospel applies equally to the 
Acts. It was his habit, as we learn there, to avail himself of 
every possible source of inquiry, in order to ascertain the certainty 
of what he wrote. With such opportunities at his command, and 
with such a character for diligence in the use of them, the writer 
of the Acts, considered simply in the light of an ordinary histo- 
rian comes before us with every title to confidence which can be 
asserted in behalf of the best accredited human testimony. 

But this is not all. We have not only every reason to regard 
the history of Luke as authentic, because he wrote it with such 
facilities for knowing the truth, but because we find it sustaining 
its credit under the severest scrutiny to which it is possible that 
an ancient work should be subjected. 

First. This history has been confronted with the Epistles of 
the New Testament; and it has been shown as the result, that 
the incidental correspondences between them and the Acts are — 
numerous and of the most striking kind. They are such as pre- 
clude the supposition of their being the result either of accident 
or design. It is impossible to account for them, unless we admit 
that the transactions which Luke records really took place in the 
manner that he has related. It is the object of Paley’s Hore 
Pauline to develop this argument; and the demonstration of the 
truth of the Acts, and of the New Testament in general, which 
he has furnished in that work, no objector has ever attempted to 
refute. 

Secondly. The speeches in the Acts which purport to have 
been delivered by Peter, Paul, and James, have been compared 
with the known productions of these men; and it is found that 
they exhibit an agreement with them, in point of thought and 
expression, which the supposition of their common origin would 
lead us to expect. The speeches attributed to Peter contain 
peculiar phrases and ideas, which impart a characteristic similar- 
ity to them as compared with the other speeches, and which 
appear again in his Epistles, but in no other portion of the New 
Testament. In like manner, the speeches of Paul evince an 
affinity both to each other and to his Epistles, in the recurrence 
of favorite words, modes of construction, and turns of thought, 
such as belong to no other writer. We have but one address 


ploys the first person plural from a history of Paul’s missionary labors written by 
Timothy ; see the note on 20,6. Among the writers who have shown the unten- 
ableness of that hypothesis, are Ebrard, Kritik, u. s. w., p. 732 sq.; Lekebusch, 
Composition, u. s. w., p. 131 sq.; and Davidson, Introduction, Vol. IL. p. 9 sq. 
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from James, but even here we discover striking points of connec- 
tion with the Epistle which bears his name. Occasion will be 
taken, in the course of the Commentary, to illustrate this pecu- 
har feature of the history. 

Thirdly. We have a decisive test of the trustworthiness of 
Luke in the consistency of his statements and allusions with the 
information which contemporary writers have given us respect- 
ing the age in which he lived and wrote. The history which we 
read in the Acts connects itself at numerous points with the 
_ social customs of different and distant nations; with the fluctu- 
ating civil affairs of the Jews, Greeks, and Romans; and with 
geographical or political divisions and arrangements, which were 
constantly undergoing some change or modification. Through 
all these circumstances, which underlie Luke’s narrative from 
commencement to end, he pursues his way without a single 
instance of contradiction or collision, Examples of the most 
unstudied harmony with the complicated relations of the times 
present themselves at every step. No writer who was conscious 
of fabricating his story would have hazarded such a number of 
minute allusions, since they increase so immensely the risk of 
detection; and still less, if he had ventured upon it, could he 
have introduced them so skilfully as to baffle every attempt to 
discover a single well-founded instance of ignorance or oversight. 
It adds to the force of the argument to remark, that in the pages 
of Luke every such allusion falls from him entirely without effort 
or parade. It never strikes the reader as far-fetched or contrived. 
Every incident, every observation, flows naturally out of the pro- 
gress of the narrative. It is no exaggeration to say, that the 
well-informed reader, who will study carefully the book of the 
Acts, and compare the incidental notices to be found on almost 
every page with the geography and the political history of the 
times, and with the customs of the different countries in which 
the scene of the transactions is laid, will receive an impression of 
the writer’s fidelity and accuracy, equal to that of the most forci- 
ble treatises on the truth of Christianity. 

The objections which sceptical writers have urged against the 
authenticity of the Acts relate chiefly to the supernatural charac- 
ter of its narrations. It does not belong to the province of Bibli- 
cal criticism to reply to such objections. They have adduced 
also a few instances of alleged offence against history, or chron- 
ology, or archeology ; but these result from an unnecessary inter- 
pretation. We may understand the passages which are said to 
contain the inconsistency in a different manner, and thus remove 
entirely the occasion for it. 
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§ 4. OBJECT AND PLAN oF THE Book. 


The common title of the Acts — zpdges rv drocré\wy —is 
ancient, but is supposed generally to have been prefixed, not by 
the author, but by some later hand. It is read differently in dif- 
ferent manuscripts. It is too comprehensive to describe accu- 
rately the contents of the book. The writer’s object, if we are to 
judge of it from what he has performed, must have been to fur- 
nish a summary history of the origin, gradual increase, and ex- 
tension of the Christian church, through the instrumentality 
chiefly of the apostles Peter and Paul. In fact, we have not a 
complete history, but a compendium merely of the labors of these 
two apostles, who were most active in their efforts to advance 
the gospel, while the other apostles are only referred to or named 
incidentally in connection with some particular occurrence. It 
is not to be supposed that Luke has recorded all the facts which 
were known to him respecting the early spread of Christianity. 
On what principle he proceeded in making his selection from the 
mass of materials before him, we cannot decide with certainty. 
He may have been influenced in part by the personal relation 
which he sustained to the individuals introduced, and the events 
described by him. It is still more probable, that the wants of 
the particular class of readers whom he had in view may have 
shaped, more or less consciously, the course of his narrative ; and 
these readers, in the absence of any surer indication, we may 
consider as represented by Theophilus, who was, in all proba- 
bility, a convert from heathenism. (See note on 1, 1.) 

In writing for such readers, we should expect that Luke would 
lean towards those aspects of the history which illustrated the 
design of God in reference to the heathen; their right to partici- 
pate in the blessings of the gospel without submitting to the 
forms of Judaism ; the conflict of opinion which preceded the full 
recognition of this right, and the success more particularly of 
those apostolic labors which were performed in behalf of heathen 
countries. It cannot be denied that the contents of the Acts 
exhibit a predilection for this class of topics; and to that extent 
the book may be said to have been written in order to illustrate 
the unrestricted nature of the blessings of the gospel. On the 
other hand, it should be observed that this predilection is merely 
such as would spring naturally from the writers almost uncon- 
scious sympathy with his Gentile readers, and is by no means so 
marked as to authorize us, according to the view of some writers, 
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to impute to him any thing like a formal purpose to trace the 
relation of Judaism to Christianity. 

In accordance with this trait of the Acts here alluded to, we 
have a very particular account of the manner in which Peter was 
freed from his Jewish scruples. The reception of the first hea- 
then converts into the church is related at great length. The 
proceedings of the council at Jerusalem, with reference to the 
question whether circumcision should be permanent, occupy one 
of the leading chapters of the book. And the individual of the 
apostles who preached chiefly to the Gentiles, and introduced 
the gospel most extensively into heathen countries, is the one 
whom the writer has made the central object of his history, and 
whose course of labor he has described in the fullest manner. 

Luke has pursued no formal plan in the arrangement of the 
Acts. The subject of his history, however, divides itself natu- 
rally into two principal parts. The first part treats of the apos- 
tolic labors of Peter, and hence particularly of the spread of 
Christianity among the Jews, occupying the first twelve chap- 
ters; the second, of the labors of Paul, and hence the promulga- 
tion of the gospel in Syria, Asia Minor, Greece, and Rome, occu- 
pying the remaining chapters. But the book contains other 
topics which are related to these only in a general way. The 
following division marks out to view the different sections more 
distinctly. 1. Outpouring of the Spirit on the day of Pentecost, 
and the antecedent circumstances. 2. Events relating to the 
progress of the gospel in Judea and Samaria. 3. The transition 
of the gospel to the heathen, in the conversion of Cornelius and 
others. 4. The call of the apostle Paul, and his first missionary 
tour. 5. The apostolic council at Jerusalem. 6. The second 
missionary tour of Paul. 7. His third missionary tour, and his 
apprehension at Jerusalem. 8. His imprisonment at Cæsarea, 
and voyage to Rome. 


$ 5. Time AND PLACE or WRITING THE Acts. 


The time when the Acts was written could not have been far 
distant from that of the termination of Paul’s imprisonment at 
Rome, mentioned at the close of the history. The manner in 
which Luke speaks of that imprisonment implies clearly, that, at 
the time when he wrote, the apostle’s condition had changed ; 
that he was no longer a prisoner, either because he had been lib- 
erated, or because he had been put to death. 

It does not affect the present question whether we suppose 
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that he was imprisoned twice, or only once (see note on 28, 31). 
If we suppose that he was set at liberty, we have then a most 
natural explanation of the abrupt close of the book, in the fact 
that Luke published it just at the time of the apostle’s release; 
or so soon after that event, that the interval furnished nothing 
new which he deemed it important to add to the history. On the 
other hand, if we suppose that Paul’s captivity terminated in his 
martyrdom, it is not easy to account for the writers silence re- 
specting his death, except on the ground that itwas so recent and 
so well known in the circle of his readers, that they did not need 
the information. Thus, in both cases, the time of writing the 
Acts would coincide very nearly with the end of the Roman cap- 
tivity of which Luke has spoken. 

The question arises now, Do we know the time when that 
captivity ended, whether it may have been by acquittal or death. 
Here we must depend upon the surest chronological data which 
exist, though it is not pretended that they are certain. Accord- 
ing to a computation which has received the assent of most 
critics, Paul was brought as a prisoner to Rome in the year A. D. 
61 or 62. In the year 64 followed the conflagration in that city, 
which was kindled by the agency of Nero, but which, for the 
sake of averting the odium of the act from himself, he charged 
on the Christians. This led to the first Christian persecution, so 
called, which is mentioned by Tacitus (Annal. 15. 44), Suetonius 
(Ner. 16), and possibly Juvenal (Serm. 1. 146 sq.). If now Paul 
was set at liberty after his confinement of two years, it must have 
been just before the commencement of Nero’s persecution, that 
is, in the year A. D. 63, or near the beginning of 64. But if, 
according to the other supposition, the two years were not com- 
pleted until the persecution commenced, he must, in all probabil- 
ity, as the leader of the Christian sect, have soon shared the 
common fate, and so have been put to death about the year 64. 
Hence we may consider this date, or the close of A. D. 63, as not 
improbably the time when Luke wrote, or at least published, the 
Acts of the Apostles. 

But if Luke wrote the book thus near the expiration of the two 
years that Paul was a prisoner at Rome, it is most natural to con- 
clude that he wrote it in that city. This was also the opinion of 
many of the early Christian fathers. The probability of this con- 
clusion is greatly strengthened by the fact, that Luke makes no 
mention of Paul’s liberation, or martyrdom, as the case may have 
been. At Rome, every reader of the apostle’s history knew of 
course what the result of his captivity there was; and if Luke 
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wrote it at that place, the absence of any allusion to his fate 
would not seem to be so very surprising. On the contrary, if 
Luke wrote it at a distance from the scene of the apostle’s cap- 
tivity, the omission would be much more extraordinary. 


$ 6. CHRONOLOGY OF THE ACTS. 


The subject of the chronology of the Acts is attended still 
with uncertainties, which no efforts of critical labor have been 
able wholly to remove. “ After all the combinations,” says 
Schott,! “which the ingenuity of scholars has enabled them to 
devise, and all the fulness of historical learning which they have 
applied to the subject, it has been impossible to arrive at results 
which are satisfactory in all respects.” The source of the diffi- 
culty is, that the notations of time are for the most part entirely 
omitted ; or, if they occur here and there, are contained in gen- 
eral and indefinite expressions. We must content ourselves, 
therefore, with endeavoring to fix the dates of a few leading 
events, which may be ascertained with most certainty; and must 
then distribute the other contents of the book with reference to 
these, on the basis of such incidental intimations as may be 
found to exist, or of such probable calculations as we may be 
able to form. | 


1. The Year of Pauls Conversion. 


The date of this event is very uncertain; but an attempt has 
been made to approximate to it by means of the following combi- 
nation. In Gal. 1, 15-18, it is stated that Paul went up to Jeru- 
salem from Damascus three years from the time of his conver- 
sion; and we learn from 2 Cor. 11, 32, that Damascus, when 
Paul made his escape from it on that occasion, was in the hands 
of Aretas, king of Arabia. As this city belonged to the Romans, 
it is remarkable that it should have been, just at that time, 
wrested from them; and the circumstances under which such an 
event took place must have been peculiar. It is conjectured that 
a juncture lke this may have led to that occurrence. Josephus 
relates that an army of Herod Antipas had been defeated about 
this time by Aretas, king of Arabia. Upon this, the Emperor 
Tiberius, who was a friend and ally of Herod, directed Vitellius, 
Roman Governor of Syria, to collect an adequate force, and to 


1 Erörterung einiger chronologischen Punkte in der Lebensgeschichte des 
Apostel Paul, § 1. 
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take Aretas prisoner, or slay him in the attempt. Before Vitel- 
lius could execute this order, news came that the emperor was 
dead, and as a consequence of this, the military preparations on 
foot were suspended. This sudden respite afforded Aretas an 
opportunity to march upon Damascus, and reduce it to his pos- 
session. The city, however, supposing him to have become 
master of it, could not have remained long in his power. We 
find that the difficulties with Arabia were all adjusted in the first 
years of the reign of Caligula, the successor of Tiberius, i. e. 
within A. D. 37-39; and the policy of the Romans would lead 
them, of course, to insist on the restoration of so important a 
place as Damascus. If now we place the escape of Paul in the 
last of these years (so as to afford time for the incidental delays), 
and deduct the three years during which he had been absent 
from Jerusalem, we obtain A. D. 36 as the probable epoch of the 
apostle’s conversion. It is in favor of this conclusion, says Nean- 
der, that it gives us an interval neither too long nor too short for 
the events which took place in the church between the ascen- 
sion of Christ and the conversion of Paul. Among others who 
fix upon the same year, or vary from it but one or two years, may 
be mentioned Eichhorn, Hug, Hemsen, Schott, Guericke, Meyer, 
De Wette, Anger,’ Ebrard, Alford, Howson.? This date deter- 
mines that of Stephen’s martyrdom, which took place, appa- 
rently, not long before Paul’s conversion, and also that of Paul’s 
first journey to Jerusalem, and his subsequent departure to 
Tarsus. 


2. The Death of Herod Agrippa. 


This occurred at Cæsarea in the year A. D. 44. The state- 
ments of Josephus are decisive on this point. He says that 
Agrippa, who, under Caligula, had reigned over only a part of 
Palestine, received the entire sovereignty of his grandfather, 
Herod the Great, on the accession of Claudius, viz. in the year 
A. D. 41 (Antt. 19.5.1); and further, that at the time of his 
death he had completed the third year after this extension of his 
power (Antt. 19.8.2). This date fixes the position of several 
other important events; such as the execution of James the 
elder, the arrest and deliverance of Peter, the return of Paul to 


1 De temporum in Actis Apostolorum ratione, p. 121 sq. 

2 Wieseler (Chronologie des Apostolischen Zeitalters, pp. 175-213) assigns 
Paul’s conversion to A. D. 40. It was gratifying to me to find that, with this 
exception, all his other dates agree with those which I had been led to adopt 
before consulting his able treatise. . 
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Antioch from his second visit to Jerusalem, and his departure on 
his first missionary excursion. 


3. The Third Journey of Paul to Jerusalem. 


In Gal. 2, 1, the apostle speaks of going up to Jerusalem after 
Jourteen years, which are to be computed, in all probability, from 
the time of his conversion. It has been made a question, 
whether this journey is to be understood as the second or third 
of the several journeys which Paul is mentioned in the Acts as 
having made to Jerusalem. The general opinion is, that it 
should be understood of the third; first, because the object of 
that journey, as stated in 15,1 sq., coincides exactly with that 
which occasioned the one mentioned in the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians; and, secondly, because the circumstances which are de- 
scribed as having taken place in connection with the journey in 
15, 1 sq, agree so entirely with those related in the Epistle. 
Supposing, then, the identity of the two journeys to be estab- 
lished, we add the fourteen years already mentioned to the date 
of Paul’s conversion, viz. 36, and we have A. D. 50 as the year 
when he went up to Jerusalem the third time after he had be- 
come a Christian.2 With this year coincides that of holding the 
Council at Jerusalem. Paul departed on his second missionary 
tour soon after his return to Antioch from this third visit to Jeru- 
salem; and hence we are enabled to assign that second tour to 
the year A. D. 51. 


4. The Procuratorship of Feliz. 


The time of this officer’s recall, on being superseded by Fes- 
tus (see 24, 27), is assigned by most critics to the year A. D. 60 
or 61. The names of both these men are well known in secular 
history ; but it so happens that we meet with only indirect state- 
ments relating tothe point which concerns us here. It is gen- 


1 The reasons for this conclusion are well stated by Hemsen, in his Der Apos- 
tel Paulus, u. s. w., p. 52 sq., translated by the writer in the Christian Review, 1841, 
p. 66 sq. Dr. Davidson has discussed the question with the same result in his 
Introduction, Vol. II. pp. 112-122. See, also, Conybeare and Howson, Life and 
Epistles of St. Paul, Vol. I. p. 539 sq., (2d ed.) and Jowett on Galatians, 
p. 252. 

2 It is proper to apprise the reader that some reckon the fourteen years in 
Gal. 2,1, from the apostle’s first return to Jerusalem (Gal. 1, 18); and in that 
case his third journey to that city would be dated three years later. But few 
comparatively adopt this view. The apostle’s conversion is the governing epoch, 
to which the mind of the reader naturally turns back from Gal. 2, 1, as well as 
from Gal. 1, 18. 
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erally agreed that these statements justify the following opinion. 
It is certain that Felix could not have been recalled later than 
the year 62. Josephus states (Antt. 20. 8.9) that Felix, soon 
after his return to Rome, was accused before the emperor, by a 
deputation from the Jews in Palestine, of maladministration 
while in office, and that he would have been condemned had it 
not been for the influence of his brother Pallas, who stood high 
at that time in the favor of Nero. This Pallas now, according to 
Tacitus (Ann. 14, 65), was poisoned by Nero in the year 62. 
The only circumstance which impairs the certainty of this con- 
clusion is that Tacitus states (Ann. 13. 14) that Pallas had lost 
the favor of Nero some time before this, and had been entirely 
removed from public business. Hence some have placed the 
appointment of Festus as successor of Felix several years earlier 
than A.D. 61. But there is reason to believe that the disgrace of 
which Tacitus speaks may have been only temporary, and that 
Pallas may afterwards have recovered his influence with the em- 
peror. Since it is certain, according to Tacitus himself, that the 
death of this favorite did not occur till A. D. 62, it can be more easily 
supposed that Nero was again reconciled to him than that this 
revengeful tyrant should have suffered him to live several years 
after he had become odious to him. De Wette, Anger, Meyer, 
Wieseler, and others, admit this supposition, under the circum- 
stances of the case, to be entirely natural. 

It is less easy to fix the limit on the other side. The general 
belief is that Festus could not have succeeded Felix earlier than 
A. D. 60 or 61. Josephus relates (Antt. 20. 8.11) that Festus, after 
having entered on his office, permitted a deputation of the Jews 
to repair to Rome, in order to obtain the decision of Nero ina 
controversy between himself and them; and that Poppza, the 
wife of Nero, interceded for them, and enabled them to gain 


1 Some, as Neander, Wieseler, object to the stricter sense of yuvj in the pas- 
sage of Josephus, but it is defended by Schrader, Meyer, and others, as the more 
obvious sense, whether we consider the historical facts or the usage of the word. 
Neander (Pflanzung, u. s. w. Vol. I. p. 493) expresses himself with much hesitation 
respecting this date of the succession of Felix and Festus. It is important, for 
the purpose of laying upin the mind a connected view of the history, to settle 
upon the precise years as nearly as possible; and we ought not to deprive our- 
selves of this advantage, merely because some of the conclusions, or the grounds 
of them, cannot be placed entirely beyond doubt. It is admitted that of the dates 
proposed in the above scheme of chronology, the second (that of Herod’s death) 
and the last in a lower degree (that of Paul’s arrival at Rome) are the only ones 
that can be brought to a state of comparative certainty. In regard to the others, 
I have not meant to claim for them anything more than the character of an 
approximation to the truth. 4 
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their object. But this woman did not become the wife! of Nero 
until the year 62 (Tac. Ann. 14.49; Suet. Ner. 35); and hence, 
as Festus must have been in Judea some time before this diffi- 
culty with the Jews arose, and as, after that, some time must 
have elapsed before the case could be decided at Rome, Festus 
may have received his appointment in the year 60 or 61. The 
best recent authorities, as Winer, De Wette, Anger, Meyer, 
Wieseler, adopt one or the other of these years. 

We reach very nearly the same result from what Josephus 
says of his journey to Rome in behalf of the Jewish priests whom 
Felix had sent thither for trial before his removal from office. 
He informs us in his Life ($ 3), that he made this journey in 
the twenty-sixth year of his age, and as he was born in the first 
year of the reign of Caligula, i. e. A. D. 37 (Life, § 1), he visited 
Rome on this occasion about 63. His narrative, without being 
definite, implies that Felix, at this time, had not only been re- 
called, but must have left Palestine two or three years earlier 
than this. Festus was the immediate successor of Felix. 

It is the more important to settle as nearly as possible some 
epoch in this portion of the apostle’s history, since there would 
be otherwise so much uncertainty as to the mode of arranging 
the events in the long interval between this and Paul’s third 
journey to Jerusalem. Upon this date depends the year of the 
apostle’s arrest in that city on his fifth and last visit thither, 
before he was sent to Rome. His captivity at Cæsarea, which 
followed that arrest, continued two years, and must have com- 
menced in the spring of A. D. 58 or 59. 


5. The Arrival of Paul in Rome. 


The extreme limit beyond which we cannot place this event 
may be regarded as certain. It could not have been later than 
the year 62; for after 64, when the Christians at Rome began to 
be persecuted by the Roman government, their situation was 
such that the apostle could not have remained there and preached 
the gospel for two years without molestation, as stated by Luke 
at the end of the Acts. It is impossible to obtain a more definite 
result than this from secular history... But the date in question 
follows as a deduction from the one considered in the last para- 
graph. It is evident from the Acts, that Paul proceeded to Rome 
almost immediately after the entrance of Festus on his office; 
and if this took place in A. D. 60 or 61, he must have arrived in 


1 Whether this result is confirmed by tẹ otparomeddpyn in 28, 16, depends on 
the explanation of the article ; see the note on that passage. 
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Rome early in the spring of 61 or 62. Hence, if he arrived even 
in A. D. 62, he could have remained two years in captivity, and 
then have regained his freedom (if we adopt that opinion), since 
Nero’s persecution of the Christians did not commence till the 
summer of A. D. 64. 


§ 7. Tue CONTENTS IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 

A. D. 

33. Ascension of Christ. Appointment of Matthias as an apos- 
tle. Outpouring of the Spirit at Pentecost. The gift of 
tongues conferred. Discourse of Peter. Three thousand 
are converted. — Pilate, under whom the Saviour was 
crucified, is still procurator of Judea. Tiberius continues 
emperor till A. D. 37. 


33-35. Peter and John heal the lame man. They are arraigned 
before the Sanhedrim, and forbidden to preach. Death of 
Ananias and Sapphira. The apostles are scourged. Dea- 
cons appointed. Apprehension and martyrdom of Stephen. 
Saul makes havoc of the church. 


36. Persecution scatters the believers at Jerusalem. Philip 
preaches the gospel in Samaria. Hypocrisy of Simon the 
Magian. Baptism of the Eunuch. The word is made 
known in Phænicia, Cyprus, and at Antioch in Syria. 
Christ appears to Saul on the way to Damascus. Con- 
version of Paul. 


37-39. Paul spends these three years at Damascus and in Arabia. 
During the same time other laborers spread the gospel in 
Judea, Galilee, and along the coast of the Mediterranean. 
— Caligula becomes emperor in A. D. 37. 


39. Paul escapes from Damascus, and goes to Jerusalem for the 
first time since his conversion. Barnabas introduces him 
to the disciples. He remains there fifteen days, but is 
persecuted and departs thence to Tarsus. 


40—43. During this period Paul preaches in Syria and Cilicia. 
Churches are gathered there. ‘Barnabas is sent to search 
for him, and conducts him to Antioch. In the mean time 
Peter visits Joppa, Lydda, and Cæsarea. Dorcas is re- 
stored to life. Cornelius is baptized. Peter defends him- 
self for visiting the heathen. — Claudius becomes emperor 
in the beginning of A. D. 41. On his accession he makes 
Herod Agrippa I. king over all Palestine. 
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44, Paul labors “a whole year” with Barnabas at Antioch. 
Agabus predicts a famine in Judea. James the elder is 
beheaded at Jerusalem. Peter is cast into prison ; his lib- 
eration and flight. — Herod Agrippa dies at Cæsarea in the 
summer of this year. Judea is governed again by pro- 
curators. 


45. Paul goes to Jerusalem the second time, on the alms-errand, 
accompanied by Barnabas. He returns to Antioch, and 
under the direction of the Spirit, is set apart by the church 
to the missionary work. In the same year, probably, he 
goes forth with Barnabas and Mark on his first mission to 
the heathen. 


46, 47. He was absent on this tour about two years. He pro- 
ceeds by the way of Seleucia to Salamis and Paphos in 
Cyprus; at the latter place Sergius Paulus believes, and 
Elymas is struck blind. Crossing the sea, he lands at 
Perga, where John Mark abruptly left him. He preaches 
in the synagogue at Antioch. Labors with success at 
Iconium. At Lystra he is about to be worshipped asa 
god, and afterward is stoned. Escapes to Derbe. Re- 
traces his way to Perga; sails from Attaleia and comes 
again to Antioch in Syria. 


48, 49. Here he abode, it is said, “a long time.” We may 
assign these two years to that residence. He extended 
his labors, no doubt, to the neighboring regions. 


50. Apostolic council at Jerusalem. Paul makes his third jour- 
ney to that city, in company with Barnabas and others, as 
delegates from the church at Antioch. Returns to Antioch 
with the decrees. Paul and Barnabas separate. 


51-54. The apostle’s second missionary tour. Silas, Timothy, 
and Luke are associated with him. Paul revisits the 
churches in Syria and Cilicia. Plants the churches in 
Galatia. At Troas he embarks for Europe, and, among 
other places, visits Philippi, Thessalonica, Berea, Athens, 
Corinth. In this last city he remained at least a year and 
a half. Labored with Aquila at tent-making. Left the 
synagogue and preached to Greeks. He is arraigned before 
Gallio. In this city Paul wrote the First and Second 
Epistles to the Thessalonians.’ In the spring, probably, 


1 The reasons for assigning the different Epistles to the times and places men- 
tioned are stated in the body of the Commentary. 


54-57. 
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of A. D. 54, he leaves Corinth, embarks at Cenchrea, 
touches at Ephesus, lands at Cæsarea, and from there 
goes for the fourth time to Jerusalem, and thence to Anti- 
och. We may allot three years, or three and a half, to 
this journey. — Felix became procurator of Judea in A. D. 
52. In A. D. 53, Claudius bestowed on Herod Agrippa 
II., the former tetrarchy of Philip and Lysanias, with the 
title of king. In A. D. 54, Nero succeeded Claudius as 
emperor. 

In the autumn of A. D. 54, according to some, or early in 
A. D. 55, according to others, Paul entered on his third 
missionary tour. He goes through Galatia and Phrygia to 
Ephesus, where he spends the greater part of the next 
three years. Just before his arrival, Apollos left Ephesus 
for Corinth. Certain disciples of John are baptized. 
Nearly all Asia hears the Gospel. The Exorcists defeated. 
An uproar at Ephesus. The Asiarchs befriend Paul. 
During this sojourn here, Paul wrote the Epistle to the 
Galatians, and the First Epistle to the Corinthians. 
Within the same time he made, probably, a short journey 
to Corinth, either directly across the Ægean, or through 
Macedonia. While on this excursion, some suppose that 
he wrote the First Epistle to Timothy, and after his return 
to Ephesus, that to Titus. 


58, 59. In the spring of A. D. 58, or perhaps A. D. 57 (if this 


tour began in 54), the apostle leaves Ephesus, and pro- 
ceeds to Macedonia, where he writes his Second Epistle 
to the Corinthians. He spent the summer in that region, 
and travelled probably as far west as Illyricum. In the 
autumn or early winter of this year, he arrives at Corinth, 
and remains there three months. The Jews plot his 
destruction. At this time he wrote the Epistle to the 
Romans. In the ensuing spring, he returns through 
Macedonia to Troas, where he preached and “broke 
bread.” Miraculous recovery of Eutychus. At Miletus 
he addressed the Ephesian elders.. Landing at Ptolemais, 
he proceeded to Cæsarea, and thence to Jerusalem, which 
is his fifth and last visit to that city. This journey occu- 
pied about four years. 


58 or 59. At Jerusalem Paul assumes a vow, to conciliate the 


Jewish believers. He is seized by the Jews in the tem- 
ple, but is rescued by Lysias the chiliarch. Speech to 


30 
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the mob from the stairs of the castle. His Roman citizen- 
ship saves him from the torture. He stands before the 
Sanhedrim and narrowly escapes with his life. Forty 
Jews conspire against him. Lysias sends him as a state- 
prisoner to Felix at Cæsarea. 


His captivity here continues two years. He pleads his 
cause before Felix, who detains him in the hope of a 
bribe. The Jews renew their charge against him before 


Festus. Paul is compelled to appeal to Cesar. He 


62-64. 


speaks in the presence of king Agrippa, and is pronounced 
innocent. — Felix was superseded by Festus in A. D. 60 
or 61. 


In the autumn of A. D. 60 or 61, Paul embarked at 
Cæsarea for Rome, and arrived there early in the follow- 
ing spring. He remains in custody two years. During 
this period he wrote the Epistles to the Ephesians, Colos- 
sians, Philippians, Philemon, and, if he suffered martyr- 
dom at this time, the Second Epistle to Timothy, just 
before his death. The Epistle to the Hebrews was 
written, probably, in this latter part of the apostle’s life. 
Most of those who maintain that Paul was imprisoned 
twice at Rome, suppose (the correct opinion, as it seems 
to me) that he wrote the First Epistle to Timothy, and 
that to Titus, in the interval between his first and second 
captivity, and his Second Epistle to Timothy in the near 
prospect of his execution, after his second arrest. 
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FOR THE READER. 


Tue works on the Greek language to which most: frequent reference has been 


made, are the following : — 


W., Winer’s Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Sprachidioms, sixth edition, 
1855 (the divisions in the English Translation, fonrth edition, sometimes differ). 

S., PROF. Sruarr’s Grammar of the New Testament Dialect, second edition. 

K., KuEHNER’s Greek Grammar, translated by Edwards and Taylor. 

C., Crossy’s Greek Grammar. 

B., Burrmann’s, Robinson’s Translation. 

Mt., Marruim’s, third edition of the original, or Blomfield’s Translation. 

Green’s Gr., Grammar of the N. T. Dialect by T. S GREEN (London 1842), 

Bernh. Synt., Bernwarpy’s Wissenschaftliche Syntax. 

Hart. Partkl., HARTUNG’S Lehre von den Partikeln, u. s. w. 

KI. Devr., Devarius de Gr. Ling. Particulis edidit KLorz. 

Lob. Phryn., Phrynichi Eclogae Nominum edidit LoBECK. 

Tittm. Synm., Tirrmann. de Synonymis in N. Testamento. 

Pape Lex., Handwörterbuch der Griechischen Sprache, von Dr. W. PAPE 


(Braunsschweig 1842). 
R. and P. Lex., Passow, Handwörterbuch der Gr. Sprache, neu bearbeitet, u. 8. w., 


von Dr. Rost und Dr. Parm (Leipzig 1841-56). 

Some other names, éspecially those of commentators or critics, mentioned 
often, as well as titles of books quoted often, have been abbreviated. A list of 
such contractions will be found at the end of the volume. 


COMMENTARY. 


CHAPTER I. 


Verses 1-3. Relation of the Acts to the Gospel of Luke. 


V.1. pe, sohtarium, i. e. without any following dé This omis- 
sion, which occurs in the best writers, is very common in this 
book; see v. 18; 3, 13; 19,4; 26,4, ete. K.§ 322. R.4; W. § 
63.1. 2. e. The writer frames the clause in which he refers to 
his first history (év), as if he had intended to add here (é) that 
he would now relate how extensively the name of Jesus had been 
made known, and by what means. Being led by the allusion 
to the ascension of Christ to state the circumstances of that 
event, he drops the proposed antithesis, and leaves the subject 
of the book to unfold itself from the course of the narrative. — 
aporov stands for the stricter rpórepov, like the interchange of first 
and former in English; comp. John 1, 15, 30; 15, 18; and per- 
haps Luke 2, 2.— Aóyov, history, as in Herod. (6. 19), and thence 
onward. — @eddire. He appears from Luke 1, 3 to have been a 
man of rank, since xpariore, when prefixed in the Acts to the name 
of a person, refers not to character, but to station; see 23, 26; 
24,3; 26, 25. From the fact that Luke wrote his Gospel con- 
fessedly for Gentile readers, and that both there and here he has 
uniformly supplied such information respecting Jewish customs 
and places as they would need, we may conclude that Theophilus 
belonged to that class of readers, and that he was not, therefore, 
a Jew, or aresident in Palestine. The manner in which the 
book terminates (see Introduct., p. 21), favors the supposition 
that he may have lived at Rome, or in Italy. Some have urged 
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it as an argument for that opinion, that Luke has merely enu- 
merated the names of places in Italy as if his readers were fa- 
miliar with them ; but the proof is not conclusive. He takes for 
granted a similar knowledge of the geography of Asia Minor and 
Greece. He inserts no, explanatory notices in this part of the 
history, unless we are to except 16, 12; 27, 12.— ôv npégaro, x. T. 
à., which Jesus both did and taught from the beginning, viz. of his 
career.— ôv stands by attraction for &. xnpgaro carries back the 
mind to the commencement of the Saviour’s history, and is equiv- 
alent in sense to é€ dpyns. Hence this verb marks the limit of the 
narrative in one direction, as dypt js Ņuépas does in the other. 
This adverbial sense belongs usually to the participle (Mt. $ 558), 
but may be admitted also in the verb. (Hmph? adopts this an- 
alysis in his 2d ed.) It gives the same result, though less directly, 
if we consider the expression as elliptical: which he began and 
proceeded both to do, etc.; comp. v. 22; Matt. 20,8; Luke 23,5. See 
W.§ 66.1.¢. Other explanations have been proposed. Meyer 
finds in it an implied contrast between the labors of Christ and 
those of the apostles; he laid the foundation — they were to build 
upon it and finish what he began. This seems to me far-fetched. 
(But in his last edition Meyer retracts this opinion, and says justly 
that Incots with that contrastive force would naturally precede 
the verb.) Olshausen thinks that Luke intended to suggest by 
npéato, that Christ only commenced his work on earth — that he 
still continues, and will complete it in heaven. Baumgarten? (p. 
8 sq.) contends for the same view, and deduces from it what he 
supposes to be Luke’s special design in writing the Acts, viz. to 
represent the Saviour after his ascension as still acting through 
the apostles, and thus carrying forward, by their agency, the 
merely incipient labors of his lfe on earth. Of course this ac- 
tivity of Christ, who is ever present with his people (Matt. 28, 
20), could not fail to be recognized in the history (as in 3, 26; 4, 
30; 19, 13; etc.); but it is impossible that the writer, with that 
object in view, should have left it to be so obscurely intimated. 
This alleged contrast between Luke’s Gospel as simply a begin- 
ning, and the Acts as a continuation of Christ’s personal work, so 
far from being put forward with prominence, as we should expect, 
is not distinctly drawn out in a single passage. The truth is, as 
Lekebusch remarks (Composition, u. s. w., p. 203), the narrative 


1A Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles, by W. G. Humphrey, B. D., 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, ete. (London 1854.) 

2 Die Apostelgeschichte oder der Entwickelungsgang der Kirche von Jerusalem 
bis Rom, von M. Baumgarten (1852). 
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contains no hint of any such relation of the two histories to each 
other, unless this be found in paro; and even this word, as we 
have seen, admits much more naturally of a different explanation. 
A caution against regarding this verb as superfluous here, or in 
any passage, can hardly be needed. See W. $ 65. 7. d. 

V. 2. As huepas = TH Ņuépas ý, as in Matt. 24, 38; Luke 1, 2C. 
— évreiAduevov, I understand, with Meyer and others, as referring 
to Christ’s command to preach the Gospel to all the world, as re- 
corded in Matt. 28,19; and which, from its memorable character, 
Luke could assume as well known to his readers. De Wette 
supposes it to be the command in v.4; but we have then an un- 
necessary repetition of the same thing, and, contrary to the nat- 
ural order, the allusion first, and the fuller notice last. Some 
have proposed to extend the meaning of the word so as to em- 
brace all the instructions which Christ gave to the apostles in’ 
relation to their future work; but the term is too specific for so 
general an idea, and, besides, the obvious implication is that the 
giving of the command was something almost immediately ante- 
cedent to the ascension, — dua mveúparos dytov, through the Holy 
Spirit, his influence, guidance. This noun, as so used, may omit 
the article or receive it, at the option of the writer, since it has 
the force of a proper name. W.$§19.1. See also Ellicott’s note 
on Gal. 4,5. These words attach themselves naturally to the 
participle which they accompany, and it is forced, as well as un- 
necessary, to connect them with the verb in the next clause. 
This passage, in accordance with other passages, represents the 
Saviour as having been endued abundantly with the influences 
of the Spirit, and as having acted always in conformity with its 
dictates; see 10, 38; Luke 4, 1; John, 3, 34, etc. That subjec- 
tion was one of the laws of his dependent nature. That he re- 
vealed the command through the Holy Spirit cannot be meant, for 
the history shows that he gave this direction to them in person. 
— oùs efeAcEaro, whom he had chosen. The aorist stands often for 
our pluperfect after a relative or relative expression. W. § 40. 5. 
— dvehnptyn,was taken up, sc. es tov oùpavóv; comp. Mark 16, 19; 
and Luke 24,51. The abbreviation shows how accustomed the 
early disciples were to recur to this event. 

V. 3. ois Kat wapéorncev. kal joins mapéearncev to ods e&e\ aro. 
The persons whom Christ had selected as his apostles were the 
same to whom also he showed himself, etc. Thus they not only re- 
ceived their office directly from Christ, but were able to testify 
from their own personal knowledge to the reality of his resurrec- 
tion; comp. 2, 32, and 3, 15. See note on v. 22.— merà trò ratety 
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avrov, after he had suffered, viz. the death of the cross; see Heb. 
13, 12; and 1 Pet. 3,18. The term occurs thus absolutely in 3, 
18 and 17,3; (comp. also 26, 23), and is a striking usage. It 
arose probably out of the impression which the painful nature of 
Christ’s sufferings had made on the first disciples. — êv moots 
Tekunpiots, in many proofs; or if, as De Wette suggests, the idea 
of the verb mingles with -that of the noun, in many convincing 
manifestations. texunpiov does not occur elsewhere in the New 
Testament; and is a very expressive term. Plato uses it to de- 
note the strongest possible logical proof, as opposed to that which 
is weaker, and Aristotle employs it to signify demonstrative evi- 
dence. The language seems to show that the first Christians 
had distinctly revolved the question whether the Saviour’s resur- 
rection was real or not, and had assured themselves of its reality 
by evidence which did not admit in their minds of the shadow 
of a doubt. Our “infallible signs” (E. V. Gen. V.: infallible to- 
kens,— both founded on Beza’s certissimis signis), does not ex- 
press the sense too strongly. Compare the idea with 1 John 1, 
1.—8v Hpepav, x. T. A, during forty days appearing to them, (as in 
all the earlier E. Vv.), i. e. from time to time, as related by the 
Evangelists ; not pass., seen by them (E. V.). éaravdpevos, (not 
elsewhere in N. T.), agrees best as middle, with the active 
‘sense of the other verbs, and with 1 Kings 8, 8 (Sept.); see 
Tromms’s Concord. s. v. Wahl (Clav. Apocr. s. épdw) should 
not have put down the use in Tob. 12, 9, as certainly pas- 
sive. «Some have argued too positively from this word, that 
Christ rose from the grave with a glorified body. It represents 
his appearing to the disciples perhaps as occasional and sudden 
(comp; opty in 7,26); but does not decide whether the state out 
of which he-appeared was a spiritual and invisible one, or merely 
some place of retirement after a temporary absence. The Sav- 
iour had accomplished the great end of his earthly work, when 
he rose from the dead, and after that, until his ascension, appears 
to have mingled only at times with his followers. Some mys- 
tery rests, no doubt, on the last days of his life; but the idea 
that he possessed a spiritual body before his return to heaven, 
appears tome irreconcilable with Luke 24, 39, and John 20, 27. 
See the article on our Lord’s resurrection body, in Bibl. Sac. Vol. 
II. p. 405 sq. 


Verses 4.5. The Promise of the Saviour to send the Spirit. 


V. 4. cvvahilonevos, Sc. abrois, being assembled, (E. V.), as men- 
tioned in Luke 24, 49; not sc. adrovs, assembling them (Kuin. 
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Olsh. and earlier E. Vv.). Nearly all the later critics reject the 
middle sense as unproved. — repiuévew rv erayyeXiav, to await the 
promise, its fulfilment, realization, comp. Gal. 3, 14; not érayyed- 
lay = 70 érayyehAduevov, i. e. the promised Holy Spirit (Rob. N. T. 
Lex.), which is less congruous with the following verb. See W. 
§ 34.3. It is said to be the promise of the Father, because it 
was foretold in the Old Testament that he would bestow it. See 
2,16; Joel 3, 1. 2.— Hv ğkoúsaré pov, which you heard from me, as 
recorded in Luke 24, 49; see also John 15, 26; 16,13. For the 
verb with the accusative and genitive, see K. § 273. R. 18; W. § 
30. 7.c. The style of discourse changes suddenly from the in- 
direct to the direct, as in 17,3; 23, 22, and often. W. $ 63. IL 
Bet Srs 190:2. 

V. 5. ðar, with water as the element by which, èv mveúpari 
åyíw, in the Holy Spirit, as the element in which the baptism is 
performed. The insertion of é& may be slightly localizing with 
reference to a copious impartation of the Spirits gifts and influ- 
ences. — où pera, K. T. À not after these many days, after not many, 
a few. This mode of inverting the signification of an adjective 
is frequent in Luke’s style. If this assurance was given on the 
day of the ascension, only ten days were now to pass before the 
promised effusion of the Spirit (comp. v. 3, with 2, 1.) But if, as 
maintained below, we are to distinguish the meeting in v. 4 from 
that in v. 6, we cannot decide exactly how long the interval was, 
not knowing on which of the forty days (v. 3) the earlier inter- 
view took place. ravras, being the pronoun which points out 
what is near at hand (ékeivos what is more remote), represents 
the days as closely connected with the present. Itis not super- 
fluous, therefore, but strengthens the idea of the brevity of the 
interval. 


Verses 6-11. Mis Last Interview with the Disciples, and His 
Ascension. 


V. 6. ot pev otv cvvehdovres, They therefore (the avrots in v. 4) 
having come together on a subsequent occasion (Calv. Olsh. E. V. 
and earlier E. Vv. except Wicl. and Rhem.); or they who came 
together at the time spoken of in v. 4 (Vulg. Mey. De Wet. Alf.). 
I incline to the first view, because, as Olshausen suggests, Luke 
in his Gospel (24,49 as compared with v. 50) appears to assign 
the direction to remain at Jerusalem to an earlier interview than 
the one which terminated in Christ’s ascension (as even De Wette 
admits in his Synop. Evang. p. 298), and because cuveAdévres 
when understood of the same assembling becomes so nearly tau- 
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tological after ovvadi{opuevos in v. 4. otv depends naturally on v. 
3. The kingdom of God having been the subject of so much dis- 
course between Christ and the apostles, they therefore, in this last 
interview, asked him, etc. Hence no necessary inference can be 
drawn from this particle (as Alf. urges) against supposing a sepa- 
ration after the coming together in v. 4. — eè êv TG ypove, K. T. A. 
of in this time thou dost restore? Their inquiry indicates an es- 
tablished faith in him as the Messiah, but betrays at the same 
time an expectation that his kingdom would be to some extent a 
temporal one; that it would free the nation from their depend- 
ence on the Romans, and restore to them their ancient prosperity 
and power. This worldly view may have been the preponderant 
one in the question which they ask, though we are to suppose, 
of course, that, after having been so long associated with Christ, 
they had far more intelligent views respecting the spiritual nature 
of the Messiah’s mission than the great mass of the Jews enter- 
tained. ef introduces a direct question, which is contrary to class- 
ical usage, though not uncommon in the New Testament and the 
Septuagint. K. § 344. 5. 1.; W. $ 57.2. Originally «& may have 
involved a suppressed thought in such cases: saying we desire 
to know zf, etc. See Meyer on Matt. 12, 10. droxadtordves is 
present for an immediate future. W. $ 40.2; K. § 255. R. 4. 

V. 7. xpdvous 7} xatpors, times or occasions. See Tittm. de Sy- 
non. N. T. p. 39. It is one thing to know the general period of 
an event; another, to know the precise time of its occurrence. — 
ols... .eovcia, which the Father arranged, or fixed in his own 
power, i. e. in the sovereign exercise of it; comp. Matt. 21, 23 
(De Wet. Mey. Hmph.). The implied inference is, that he may 
be expected to reserve the knowledge of such decisions to him- 
self. All the E. Vv. (as far as I know) render hath put (defended 
also by Alf. as = kath kept). The perfect would be the more 
obvious form with that meaning, though the aorist, put, placed, 
may imply the same. The question of the disciples, as Bengel 
observes, relates merely to the time when Christ would establish 
his kingdom; and his answer, as here given, he confines to the 
same point. Their remaining misconceptions as to the nature of 
that kingdom were soon to be removed more effectually than by 
any formal instruction. . 

V., 8. ddAdAa marks the opposition between what was denied to 
the disciples on the one hand, and what was to be granted to- 
them on the other. — dvvapu, efficiency, i. e. every needful qualifi- 
cation to render them efficient in their apostolic sphere ; see Luke 
24,49. The power of working miracles is included, but does not 
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exhaust the idea. — éweAJovros .... è$ dyads. This. clause desig- 
nates the time when they should receive this power, as well as 
the source of it. The construction is that of the genitive abso- 
lute. The dependence of mveúuaros on divaywy (we miss the arti- 
cle in that case) is less easy, but is preferred by some. — Read 
pov for ¿uoi after écec te. — eoydrov, Sc. wepovs. Compare the lan- 
guage here with Matt. 28,19; Mark 16, 15. It is impossible 
that the disciples should not have understood from it that their 
sphere of labor was to be coextensive with the world. See the 
remarks on 2, 39. The foregoing conversation may have taken 
place on Olivet (see v. 12), or during the walk thither. 

V. 9. radra cirwv, saying these things, and still others (Luke 24, 
51). His last accents were those of love and benediction. — 
érnpsn, was taken up, i. e. into the air, not yet into heaven, on ac- 
count of the next verb; hence different, also, from dveAndJy in v. 
2, which represents the act as completed. — tréAaBev, received up, 
(lit. under, with the cloud as it were beneath him), and at the 
same time by a pregnant construction, away, hence followed by 
ard. See W. $ 66. 2. This verb describes the close of the 
scene, as far as it was visible to the spectators. 

V. 10. as drevi€ovres, Kk. T. AÀ as they were gazing towards heaven. 
This compound imperfect is stronger than the simple, both as to 
the duration of the act, and the prominence given to it. The 
student should note this usage; though not rare in the classics, it 
is still more common in the New Testament. See Green’s Gr. 
p. 103. K. $238. R. 7. Kuinoel refers eis rév oùpavóv to mropev- 
ouévov, Which separates the words from their natural connection, 
and leaves drevi¢ovres without any indirect object, as in 3, 4. 12; 
14, 9, and elsewhere. — kai idov, then behold, =n; comp. Matt. 
9,10; Luke 2, 15; 24, 4. This Hebraistic use of kaí in the apodo- 
sis of a sentence, after an expression or idea of time, is frequent 
in the New Testament. See Briid. Gr. Concord. p. 456; W. $ 
53. 3. f. — dvdpes, men in form, really angels; see Mark 16, 5; 
Luke 24, 4.— rapeorijxecay, were standing while the disciples 
gazed; pluperf.—imperf. in this verb. 

V. 11. ot xat erov, who also said as well as appeared to them; 
see on V. 3. — rí éorjxare, K. T. À., why stand ye, etc. The precise 
import of this address of the angels is not certain. As compared 
with such passages as Luke 24, 5. 25. 26, and others, it may sug- 
gest that the apostles should have been prepared in some meas- 
ure for the event which had filled them with such astonishment. 
They had been distinctly apprized by Christ (see John 6, 62 ; 20, 
17) that he must ascend again to God from whom he came; and 
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the wonders which they had seen in their intercourse with him 
should have diminished their surprise at what had taken place. 
The inquiry, as so understood, leads naturally to the announce- 
ment which follows. It should abate the astonishment of the 
disciples at what had taken place, to know that it was not the 
only event of the kind which was to enter into the history of the- 
Saviour ; he whom they had seen ascend into heaven was destined 
to come again in like manner. According to Calvin, the disciples 
linger on the spot, distressed at the Saviour’s sudden departure 
from them, and still gazing upward, not without a hope that pos- 
sibly he might reäppear. The address of the angels reproves 
them for this expectation, and at the same time consoles them 
with the assurance of his return at some future time. Meyers 
view is nearly the same. — öv tpórov, in what manner, i. e. visibly, 
and in the air (Bng. DeWet. Mey. Olsh.). The expression is 
never employed to afirm merely the certainty of one event as 
compared with another. The assertion, that the meaning is 
simply, that, as Christ had departed, so also he would return, is 
contradicted by every passage in which the phrase occurs; see 
7,28; Matt. 23, 37; Luke 13, 34; 2 Tim. 3, 8. 


VErsES 12-14. Return of the Disciples to Jerusalem. 


V. 12. dd dpous, x. T. À., from the mount (definite from the an- 
nexed clause, though rod could be used; see Luke 19, 29) which is 
called Olivet. We are indebted for this beautiful name to the 
Latin Olivetum (in Vulg.), i. e. a place set with olives, hence the » 
exact import of éAawv. This word is so accentuated also by Lehm. 
Tsch. Mey., even in Luke 19, 29, and 21, 37, instead of eAaiy 
in the common editions. In Matt. 21, 1, we have opos rav éAaav, 
mount of the olives. Josephus employs the designation which oc- 
curs here in Antt. 7. 9.2. Olive trees still grow on the mount of 
ascension, and thus vindicate the propriety of the ancient name. 
On their return to Jerusalem the disciples must have passed Geth- 
semane. What new thoughts would crowd upon their minds as 
they gazed at the spot after the scene just witnessed ! — éxor, 
having, amounting to; not = améxov, distant, as often repre- 
sented. A Sabbath day’s journey was the distance — about three 
quarters of a mile — to which “the traditions of the elders” re- 
stricted the Jews in travelling on the Sabbath. In Luke 24, 50. 
51, it is said that our Saviour led the disciples as far as to Beth- 
any, and that there, while in the act of blessing them, he was 
parted from them and carried up into heaven. It was at Bethany, 
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therefore, or in the vicinity of Bethany, that the ascension took 
place. That account is entirely consistent with this. Bethany 
was on the eastern declivity of the Mount of Olives; and, as ap- 
pears from Mark 11, 1, and Luke 19, 29, was reckoned as a part 
of it; so that the disciples, in returning from that place to the 
city, took their way naturally across the mountain. See Rob. 
Bibl. Res. Vol. II. p. 100; or p. 431 in ed. of 1856. Luke speci- 
fies here the distance of Olivet from the city, instead of that of 
Bethany, which was about two miles (comp. John 11, 18), because 
the former was better known to most of his readers, and conveyed 
a sufficiently definite idea of the scene of the ascension. 

V. 13. eispAdov, had entered (tense as in v. 2) into the city 
probably, not the house. What precedes suggests the place, 
rather than what follows. — eis rò ùrepoov, into the upper room of 
some private house, not of the temple. The opinion that it 
was the latter some have supposed to be required by Luke 
24, 53. But ĉaravrós, as used there, need not signify any thing 
more than a frequent resort; they were in the temple always 
on the occasions when men in their state of mind would natur- 
ally repair thither; see 2, 46; Luke 2, 37. Even De Wette allows 
that the passages involve no discrepancy. As the disciples must 
have been well known as the followers of Christ, we cannot 
well suppose that the Jewish rulers would have allowed them to 
occupy an apartment in the temple. The upper room, either 
directly under the flat roof, or upon it with a roof of its own, was 
retired, and hence convenient for private or social worship. The 
Hebrews were accustomed to use it for such purposes; see 20, 
8, and Dan. 6, 10 (Sept.). Travellers describe such rooms at the 
present day as airy and spacious. See Bibl. Res. Vol. IL p. 229 
ed. 1856. On the formation of úrepĝov, see W. $ 16. 2.— oð joa 
karapévovtes, Where were abiding; weakened in E. V. (abode), as if 
it were the simple imperf.; see on v. 10. We could understand 
this of constant residence, but more naturally here of frequent re- 
sort for religious conference and prayer (De Wet.).—-’Iaxw Bos 
“Addaiov, sc. vids, James the son of Alpheus; but after “Ioidas we 
supply ddedpos, Judas the brother of James (see Jude, v. 1). The 
nature of the relationship in such a case is not determined by the 
construction, but is left to the knowledge of the reader. W. § 
30. 3; C. $ 389.— ó nàwrýs = kavavirys in Matt. 10, 4, from the 
Hebrew xp. He is supposed to have received this epithet 
on account of his former zeal as a supporter of Judaism. As 
there was another Simon among the apostles, he appears to have 
retained the name after he became a disciple, as a means of dis- 
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tinction, though it had now ceased to mark the trait of character 
from which it arose. It has been said, that he took the appella- 
tion from his having belonged to a political sect known as the 
zealots, who are mentioned by Josephus; but the party distin- 
guished by that name in Jewish history did not appear till a later 
period. 

V. 14. épodvpaddv, with one mind. The term characterizes the 
entire harmony of their views and feelings; comp. Rom. 15, 6. 
— T) mpocevxy, unto the (work of) prayer, where ry points out that 
as the appropriate way in which they were occupied. Kai rH 
Seno, the best editors regard as an addition to the text. It serves 
merely to strengthen the expression; comp. Phil. 4, 6.— ov 
yuvasi, with women. Among them may have been those who fol 
lowed Christ from Galilee; see Luke 23, 55; 24,10. It is incor- 
rect to suppose that they are meant exclusively. The absence 
of the article forbids that restriction. — xai Mapia, and (among 
them especially) Mary. kaí combines often a part with its whole 
_ for the sake of prominence. This is the last time that the mother 
of Jesus is named in the New Testament. — ddeAdois atrod may 
mean fis brethren in a strict sense, or more generally, his kins- 
men, relatives. The same question arises in regard to Matt. 13, 
55, though the closer relationship there, as well as here, is the 
more obvious one, and finds very strong support from Matt. 1, 25. 
The brethren of Jesus had not believed on him at first (see John 
7,5); but we discover here that they had now joined the circle 
of his followers. 


Verses 15-22. The Address of Peter on the choice of a new 
Apostle. 


V.15. èv tals huépais ravrars is indefinite as a notation of time. 
The same language in Matt. 3,1, marks an interval of thirty 
years; comp. also Exod. 2,11. Here a short time only could 
have elapsed, as the ascension of Christ forms the limit on one 
side, and the day of Pentecost on the other.— re. It is worth 
remarking, that this particle rarely occurs in the New Testament, 
out of the Acts and the writings of Paul. — évopdrwv = dvI pare, 
as in Rev. 3,4; 11,13. The term may have acquired this sense 
from the practice of taking the census by registration or enrol- 
ment, inasmuch as the names on such a record are equivalent to 
persons. — émt 75 ard, lit. unto the same place, implying an antece- 
dent motion. It means, not that they were so many collectively, 
but that so many came vogether at this time; see 2,1; 3,1; 1 
Cor. 11, 20; 14, 23. — ékaròv etxoow. We are to understand these 
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hundred and twenty as the number of the disciples at Jerusalem, 
not as the entire number of those who had believed; see 1 Cor. 
15, 6. 

V. 16. čvðpes is not superfluous, but renders the address more 
respectful. It is a compliment to be recognized as men; see 2, 
29; 37; 7,2; 13, 15, and often. — éa, was necessary. The tense 
is past, because the speaker has his mind on the part of the pre- 
diction already accomplished. — ravryv refers to the double cita- 
tion in v. 20. The parenthetic character of vs. 18. 19, accounts 
for the distance of the antecedent, which in this case follows the 
pronoun. See K. $ 332. 8.— iv apoeire, k. t. À, which the Holy 
Spirit spake beforehand, etc. We have a similar testimony to the 
inspiration of the Scriptures from the same apostle in 2 Pet. 1, 
21.—7epi Ioúða belongs both by position and construction to 
apoetre, not to wAnpwdhva. èv or èri would have followed the lat- 
ter verb. — rod yevopévov ddiyod, who became (not was, E. V.) guide, 
who acted so base a part, though professedly a friend. See 
Matt. 26, 47; John 18, 2 sq. 

V.17. Here the second passage in v. 20 was before the 
speakers mind. That passage contemplates the case of an office 
transferred from one person to another; and since forfeiture im- 
plies previous possession, it is the object of dr.... & uty to 
remind us that Judas had fulfilled that condition of the passage: 
for he was numbered among us, i. e. the apostles. For that limit- 
ation of utv, see the next clause, and also v. 26. The full con- 
nection, therefore, is this: The prophecy speaks of an émucxory 
which another shall take; Judas held such an office, for he was 
numbered, etc., so that the words apply to him. To render ôr, 
although (Hmph.), is not allowable. — rov kàĝpov . . . . ravrys, the 
lot, or office, of this ministry which we possess, 1. e. the apostle- 
ship, comp. Rom. 11, 13. «Ajpov loses often its figurative sense, 
so as to denote a possession without any reference to the mode 
of its attainment. Our word clergy comes from this term, being 
founded on the idea of the order as one divinely appointed. 

V. 18. This verse and the next are considered by most critics 
as an explanatory remark of Luke (Calv. Kuin. Olsh. Hmph.), 
not asa part of Peters address. The reader might need this 
information, but those who listened to the apostle may be sup- 
posed to have been familiar with the fate of Judas. It is evident 
that dore kAnIjvat.... aivaros, though appropriate to the history, 
could hardly have belonged to the discourse. yap in v. 20 appears 
to demand this view of the intervening verses. ev odv does not 
forbid this supposition (Alf); since Luke certainly could adjust 
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his own words to the context, as well as those of Peter, reported 
by him. Some such horrible end of the traitor was to be inferred 
(ov, therefore) from the ypadyy raúryv (see on v. 20); and it was 
not at all unnatural that Luke should interrupt the speech at this 
point, and inform us how remarkably the death of Judas agreed 
with this prediction. Further, it is strange that the citation in v. 
20 should be kept back so long after raúrņv in v. 16, except on the 
view that Luke inserted what intervenes. Bengel restricts the 
parenthesis to the explanation respecting Aceldama. mé stands 
alone, as in v. 1. — éxrycaro, purchased, or caused to be purchased, 
gave occasion for it, i. e. it was in consequence of his act, and 
with the money gained by his treachery, that the field was pur- 
chased, as related in Matt. 27,6 sq. The great body of critics 
adopt this view of the meaning (Bez. Bretsch. Kuin. Frtz. 
Thol.! Olsh. Ebr. Mey. Rob.). This briefer mode of expression 
is common in every language, and may be employed without 
obscurity where the reader is presumed to be familiar with the 
facts in the case, or when the nature of the act itself suggests 
the proper modification. The following are analogous examples 
in the New Testament. Matt. 27, 60; “And Joseph laid the 
body of Christ in his own new tomb, which he had hewn out in 
a rock,” i. e. caused to be hewn out for him; John 4,1: “ And 
when the Lord knew that the Pharisees heard that Jesus made 
more disciples than John,’ i. e. through his disciples; for he him- 
self baptized not. See further, 7, 21; 16, 22; Matt. 2, 16; 1 
Cor. 7,16; 1 Tim. 4, 16, etc. These cases are plain ; and no one 
refuses to admit the causative sense (not directly expressed, but 
implied) which belongs to the verb in such passages. The prin- 
ciple which this mode of speaking involves, the law recognizes 
even in regard to actions in its well-known maxim, Qut facit per 
alium facit per se. Itis only by refusing to extend this usage to 
exrnoaro that such writers as Strauss make out their allegation of 
a want of agreement between this passage and Matt. 27, 5. 
Fritzsche’s suggestion? as to the reason why Luke expressed 
himself in this unusual manner deserves notice. He finds in it 
a studied, significant brevity, a sort of acerba wrisio, bringing the 
motive and the result into pointed antithesis to each other: This 
man thought to enrich himself by his treachery, but all that he 
gained was that he got for himself a field where blood was paid 
for blood. — rpnvýs is strictly the opposite of rros, i. e. on the 


1 In unpublished Notes on the Gospels. 
2 Evangelium Matthei recensuit et cum Commentariis perpetuis edidit Carol. 
Fr. A. Fritzsche, p. 799. 
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Jace. His falling in that position may have occasioned the burst- 
ing asunder; that view agrees well with yevdpevos, though mpnvúýs 
admits also of the vaguer sense headlong. — édxyoe is the first 
aorist from Adoxw. W.$ 15; K. $ 230. — In Matt. 27, 5, it is said 
that Judas, after having brought his money and thrown it down 
in the temple, went and hanged or strangled himself. Objectors 
have represented that account also as inconsistent with this, but 
without reason. Matthew does not say that Judas, after having 
hanged himself, did not fall to the ground and burst asunder; nor, 
on the contrary, does Luke say that Judas did not hang himself 
before he fell to the ground; and it is obvious that the matter 
should have been so stated, in order to warrant the charge of in- 
consistency. We have no certain knowledge as to the mode in 
which we are to combine the two accounts, so as to connect the 
act of suicide with what happened to the body. It has been 
thought not improbable that Judas may have hung himself from 
the limb of a tree,on the edge of a precipice near the valley of 
Hinnom, and that, the rope breaking by which he was suspended, 
he fell to the earth and was dashed to pieces.! It will be observed 
that Luke’s statement is entirely abrupt, and supposes some an- 
tecedent history. In this respect Matthew’s account, instead of 
involving any contradiction, becomes in fact confirmatory of the 
other. It shows, first, that Luke was aware that something pre- 
eeded which he has omitted to mention ; and, secondly, it puts us 
in the way of combining events so as to account better for the 
incomplete representation in the Acts, than would otherwise 
have been possible. 

V.19. Kal yuwordv éyévero, and it became known, viz. that he 
came to so miserable an end. — ’AxeAdayd = N27 Opn belongs to 
the Aramzan or Syro-Chaldaic spoken at that time in Palestine. 
On that language, see Bibl. Repos., Vol. I. p. 317 sq. It was for 
a twofold reason, therefore, says Lightfoot, that the field received 
this appellation: first, because, as stated in Matt. 27, 7, it had 
been bought with the price of blood; and, secondly, because it 


1 As F stood in this valley on the south of Jerusalem, and looked up to the 
rocky terraces which hang over it, I felt that the explanation proposed above is 
entirely natural. I was more than ever satisfied with it. I measured the precipit- 
ous, almost perpendicular walls, in different places, and found the height to be, 
variously, forty, thirty-six, thirty-three, thirty, and twenty-five feet. Trees still 
flourish on the margin of these precipices, and in ancient times must have been 
still more numerous in the sameplace. A rocky pavement exists, also, at the bot- 
tom of the ledges; and hence on that account, too, a person falling from above 
would be liable to be crushed and mangled, as well as killed. The traitor may 
have struck, in his fall, upon some pointed rock, which entered the body, and 
caused “his bowels to gush out.” 
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was sprinkled with the man’s blood who took that price. This is 
the common view, and so in the first edition; but I incline now 
to doubt its correctness. First, rpyvys yevouevos, in v. 18, does not 
define at all where Judas fell; secondly, ywptov éxetvo here recalls 
naturally xwpiov above, merely as the field purchased with “the 
reward of iniquity ;” and, thirdly, if Judas fell into the valley of 
Hinnom, no spot there at the foot of the rocks could well have 
been converted into a place of burial. Nor does the conciliation 
with Matt. 27,7, demand this view. Luke may be understood 
here as saying that “the field of blood” which the priests pur- 
chased with the money paid to Judas, whether situated in one 
place or another, was called Aceldama, because the fact of the 
traitor’s bloody end was so notorious. Matthew (27, 6) mentions 
another reason for the appellation, which was, that the money paid 
for the field was the “price of blood;” not a different but con- 
current reason, showing that the ill-omened name could be used 
with a double emphasis. Tradition has placed “the potter's 
field ” (Matt. 27, 6) on the side of the hill which overlooks the val- | 
ley of Hinnom. It may have been in that quarter, for argillace- 
ous clay is still found there, and receptacles for the dead appear 
in the rocks, proving that the ancient Jews were accustomed 
to bury there.! 

V. 20. The writer returns here to the address. yáp, for, spec- 
ifies the prophecy to which ravryy points in v. 16, hence namely (as 
in Matt. 1,18). See B. $ 149; K. $ 324.2. The first passage is 
Ps. 69, 25, slightly abridged from the Septuagint, with an exchange 
of aùrôrv for atrod. Its import is, Let his end be disastrous, his 
abode be desolate, and shunned as accursed. It is impossible to 
understand the entire Psalm as strictly Messianic, on account of 
v. 5: “O God, thou knowest my foolishness, and my sins are not 
hid from thee.” It appears to belong rather to the class of Psalms 
which describe general relations, which contain prophecies or 
inspired declarations which are verified as often as individuals 
are placed in the particular circumstances which lay within the 
view, not necessarily of the writer, but of the Holy Spirit, at 
whose dictation they were uttered. When Peter, therefore, de- 
clares that this prophecy which he applies to Judas was spoken 
with special reference to him (see v. 16), he makes the impress- 
ive announcement to those whom he addressed, that the conduct 
of Judas had identified him fully with such persecutors of the 
righteous as the Psalm contemplates, and hence it was necessary 

1T have taken the liberty to repeat a few sentences here, already published in 


another work. See Illustrations of Scripture suggested by a tour through the 
Holy Land, p. 266. I have taken a similar liberty in a few other passages. 
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that he should suffer the doom deserved by those who sin in so 
aggravated a manner. — The other passage is Ps. 109, 8, in the 
words of the Seventy. We are to apply here the same principle 
of interpretation as before. That Psalm sets forth, in like man- 
ner, the wickedness and desert of those who persecute the peo- 
ple of God; and hence, as Judas had exemplified so fully this 
idea, he too must be divested of his office, and its honors be 
transferred to another. 

V. 21. oð, therefore ; since, as foretold, the place of the apos- 
tate must be filled. — trav cwedJovrwv .... dvdpav depends prop- 
erly on eva, in v. 22, where the connection so long interrupted is 
reasserted by roúrwv. — èv mavti xpdve, in every time. The concep- 
tion divides the period into its successive parts.— èv o... . êp 
nas, in which he came in unto us, and went out, i. e. lived and as- 
sociated with us. The entire life or course of life is described 
by one of its most frequent acts. It is a Hebrew mode of speak- 
ing (comp. Deut. 28, 19; 31, 2, etc.), and is used properly of those 
who sustain official relations, or perform public labors. See 9, 
28. An exact construction of the Greek would have placed é¢’ 
yeas after the first verb, and inserted dd jpov after the second. 
W. § 66. 3. 

V. 22. dpéapevos.... ews, beginning and continuing unto, etc. 
The supplementary idea was too obvious to need to be expressed. 
See W. § 66. L c.— årò rod Barricpuaros, from the baptism of John, 
i. e. from its beginning as a well-known epoch. The history 
shows that he had been baptizing a few months before our Lord 
made his public appearance, and continued to do so for a time 
afterwards (see John 3, 27); but that difference for the purpose 
of so general a designation was unimportant. Not from the close 
of John’s baptism (Hmph.), since Jesus called the other apos- 
tles earlier, and not from his own baptism by John (Kuin.), since 
the phrase does not admit of that restriction (comp. 18, 25; Mark 
11, 80; Luke 7, 29, etc.).— pdprupa.... yevérðarn The resur- 
rection is singled out as the main point to which the testimony 
of the apostles related, because, that being established, it involves 
every other truth in relation to the character and work of Christ. 
It proves him to be the Son of God, the Justifier and Redeemer 
of men, their Sovereign and Judge. See 4, 33; John 5, 22; 
Rom. 1,4; 4, 24; 10,9; Gal. 1, 1, ete. Hence Paul mentions 
it as one of the proofs of his apostleship, and of his qualifications 
for it, that he had seen Christ after his resurrection. See 1 Cor. 
9,1 
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VERSES 23-26. The Appointment of Matthias as an Apostle. 


V, 23. The act here is that of those addressed (see v. 15), not 
that of the apostles merely. — éorncay dvo, they placed two, i. e. 
before them, in their midst (see 5, 27; 6,6); or according to 
some, appointed two as candidates (De Wet.).—‘Toteros, Justus. 
It was not uncommon for the Jews at this period to assume 
foreign names. See on 13, 9. Barsabas is mentioned only here. 
Some have conjectured, without reason, that he and Barnabas 
(4, 36) were the same person. Matthias also appears only in this 
transaction. The traditional notices of him are not reliable; see 
Win. Realw., Vol. II. p. 61.1 

V. 24. mpooevédmevot eirov, they prayed, saying. The participle 
contains the principal idea. It may be supposed to be Peter who 
uttered the prayer, since it was he who suggested the appoint- 
ment of a successor to Judas. — ot, kúpe, k. r. A. Whether this 
prayer was addressed to Christ or God has been disputed. The 
reasons for the former opinion are that xvpios, when taken abso- 
lutely in the New Testament, refers generally to Christ ;2 that 
Christ selected the other apostles as stated in v. 2; that the first 
Christians were in the habit of praying to him (see on 7, 59; 9, 
14); and that Peter says to Christ in John 21, 17, “ Lord, thou 
knowest all things,’ which is the import exactly of xapd.oyvéora. 
The reasons for the other opinion do not invalidate these. That 
Kapdtoyvworys is used of God in 15, 8, shows only that it does not 
apply exclusively to Christ. The call of Peter in 15, 7, which is 
ascribed to God, was a call, not to the apostleship, but to preach 
the gospel to the heathen; and even if that case were parallel to 
this, it would be an instance only of the common usage of refer- 
ring the same or a similar act indiscriminately to Christ or God. 
This latter remark applies also to such passages as 2 Cor. 1, 1; 
Eph. 1,1; 2 Tim. 1,1. To deny that Peter would ascribe om- 
niscience to Christ because in Jer. 17, 10, it is said to be the pre- 
rogative of God to know the heart, contradicts John 21, 17. Some 
have supposed the apostle intended to quote that passage of the 
prophet, but the similarity is too slight to prove such a design; 
nor, if the idea of xapdiuyiora were drawn from that source, 
would the application of it here conform necessarily to its appli- 
cation there. — eva (omitted in E. V. after Cranm.) belongs to dy, 


1 Biblisches Realworterbuch, von Dr. Georg Benedict Winer (3d ed. 1848). 
2 See Professor Stuart’s article on the meaning of this title in the New Testa- 
ment, Bibl. Repos., Vol. I. p. 733 sq. 
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which one, or perhaps in apposition, whom, viz. one that he, etc. 
Tynd. and Gen. render that the one may take, etc. 

V. 25. For xdjpov, see on v. 17. — diaxovias . . . . droaroAjs, this 
ministry and (that) an apostleship. «ai adds a second term ex- 
planatory of the first, i. e. essentially an instance of hendiadys 
(Mey. De Wet.), the ministry of this apostleship.— é€ js mapéßn, 
from which he went aside, as opposed to the idea of adhering 
faithfully to the character and service which his apostleship re- 
quired of him; “ad normam Hebr. "10 sq. ya = deserere munus” 
(Wahl). — ropevdivar . . . . bov, that he might go unto his own 
place. The clause is telic, depending on zapéBy. So long as 
Judas retained his office, he was kept back, as it were, from his 
proper destiny. He must relinquish it, therefore, in order to suffer 
his just deserts. In this way the apostle would state strongly the 
‘idea, that the traitor merited the doom to which he had been con- 
signed. The following comment of Meyer presents the only 
view of the further meaning of the passage which has any re- 
spectable critical support: “ What is meant here by 6 róros ó iios 
is not to be decided by the usuage of róros in itself considered 
(for róros may denote any place), but merely by the context. 
That requires that we understand by it Gehenna, which is con- 
ceived of as the place to which Judas, in virtue of his character, 
properly belongs. Since the treachery of Judas was in itself so 
fearful a crime, and was still further aggravated by self-murder 
(which alone, according to Jewish ideas, deserved punishment in 
hell), the hearers of Peter could have had no doubt as to the 
sense to be attached to róros tds. This explanation is demanded 
also by the analogy of Rabbinic passages, e. g. Baal Turim on 
Numb. 24, 25 (see Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. ad loc.): Balaam ivit in 
locum suum, i. e. in Gehennam.” De Wette assents entirely to 
this interpretation. róros idios, therefore, “is a euphemistic desig- 
nation of the place of punishment, in which the sin of Judas 
rendered it just that he should have his abode.” (Olsh.) 

V. 26. Kat éwxay krxypous, and they placed (probably = m3 as 
often in New Testament) their lots in a vase or something simi- 
lar; or perhaps gave them to those whose business it was to col- 
lect them. aùrôv (T. R.) or atrots (Leh. Tsch.), for them, refers 
to the candidates because the lots pertained to them. The two 
names were written probably on slips of parchment, perhaps sev- 
eral duplicates of them, and then shaken up; the one first drawn 
out decided the choice. The idea of throwing up the lots agrees 
better with BadAew KAnpovs than with this expression. — éerecey fell, 
came out, without reference to any particular process. — ó KAjpos, 
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the lot, definite because it was the decisive one. — ovykareynpio dn 

. àrosrõàwv, was numbered together with the eleven apostles, i. e. 
was recognized as one of their order, and had the character of an 
apostle henceforth accorded to him. Hesychius sanctions this 
sense of the verb, though it means properly to vole against, con- 
demn, which is out of the question here. De Wette renders was 
chosen, elected, which not only deviates from the classic usage, 
but ascribes the result to their own act, instead of a divine inter- 
position. The subsequent appointment of Paul to the apostle- 
ship did not discredit or abrogate this decision, but simply en- 
larged the original number of the apostles. See Guericke’s 
remarks on this point in his Church History (Prof. Shedd’s trans- 
lation), p. 47. 


CHAPTER II. 


Verses 1-4. Descent of the Holy Spirit. 


V. 1. & T ovprdnpotodo, x. T. A, when the day of Pentecost 
was fully come, arrived. See Luke 9,51. The action of the 
verb (lit. to be completed) refers not to the day itself, but to the 
completion of the interval which was to pass before its arrival 
(Olsh. Bmg.). Some translate while it 1s completed, i. e. in the 
course of it, on that day (Mey. De Wet.). The present infinitive 
is consistent with this view or that. — 77s. mevrykoorns the Greek 
Jews employed as a proper name. See 20,16; 1 Cor. 16,8; 2 
Mace. 12, 32. ÑŅuépa or ĉoprý determined the form. This festival 
received its name from its occurring on the fiftieth day from the 
second day of the Passover; so that the interval embraced a 
cycle of seven entire weeks, i. e. a week of weeks. It is usually 
called in the Old Testament, with reference to this circumstance, 
the festival of weeks. Its observance took place at the close of 
the gathering of the harvest, and was no doubt mainly commem- 
orative of that event. See Jahn’s Archeol. § 355. According to 
the later Jews, Pentecost was observed also as the day on which 
the law was given from Sinai; but no trace of this custom is 
found in the Old Testament, or in the works of Philo or Josephus. 
It is generally supposed that this Pentecost, signalized by the 
outpouring of the Spirit, fell on the Jewish Sabbath, our Satur- 
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day. According to the best opinion, our Lord celebrated his last 
Passover on the evening which began the fifteenth of Nisan 
(Num. 33, 3), and hence as he was crucified on the next day, 
which was our Friday, the fiftieth day or Pentecost (beginning, 
of course, with the evening of Friday, the second day of the 
Passover) would occur on the Jewish Sabbath. See Wiesl. 
Chronologie, u. s. w. p. 19.— äravres, all the believers then in 
Jerusalem; see 1, 15. — édpodupaddv = dpoptyws, with one accord. 
Its local sense, together, becomes superfluous, followed by êri rò 
aùró. see on 1, 15. 

V. 2. srep... . Bialas, as of a mighty wind, (lit. blast), rush- 
ing along ; not genit. absolute, but dependent on ĝxos, (see v. 
3). mvo =mveðpa. The more uncommon word is chosen here 
perhaps on account of the different sense of mvedpa in this con- 
nection, e. g. v. 4. As used of the wind, dgpeoJa: denotes often 
rapid, violent motion ; see the proofs in Kypke’s Obss. Sacr. Vol. 
II. p. 11, and in Kuin. ad loc. — érAyjpwcer, sc. 7yos, Which is the 
only natural subject furnished by the context. — ofkov is probably 
the fouse referred to in 1,13; not the temple, for the reasons 
there stated, and because the term employed in this absolute 
way does not signify the temple or an apartment of it. 

V.3. ka addnoay, x. T. A And there appeared to them tongues 
distributed, i. e. among them, and one (sc. yA@ooo.), sat upon each 
of them. So Bng. Olsh. Wahl, De Wet. Bmg. Hmph. Rob. and 
most of the later critics, as well as some of the older. (Meyer 
comes over to this view in his last ed.). The distributive idea 
occasions the change of number in ékadice. W. $ 58.4.  airots 
belongs strictly to the verb, but extends its force to the participle. 
According to this view the fire like appearance presented itself 
at first, as it were, in a single body, and then suddenly parted in 
this direction and that, so that a portion of it rested on each of 
those present. It could be called a tongue, in that case, from its 
shape, as extended, pointed, and may have assumed such an ap- 
pearance as a symbol of the miraculous gift which accompanied 
the wonder. This secures to diapepilduevar its proper meaning ; 
see v.45; Matt. 27, 35; Luke 23, 34, etc. ; and explains why the 
first verb is plural, while the second is singular. Calvin, Hein- 
richs, (also Alf.), and many of the older commentators, render the 
participle desparted, cleft (asin the E. Vv. generally), and sup- 
pose it to describe the flame as exhibiting in each instance a 
tongue-like, forked appearance. The objection to this view is, 
that it rests upon a doubtful sense of the word, and especially 
that it offers no explanation of the change from the plural verb 
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to the singular. De Wette, after others, has adduced passages 
here from the Rabbinic writers to show that it was a common 
belief of the Jews that an appearance like fire often encircled 
the heads of distinguished teachers of the law. To this it has 
been added, that instances of a similar phenomenon are related 
by the Greek and Roman writers. We are directed by such co- 
incidences to an important fact in the history of the divine reve- 
lations, and that is, that God has often been pleased to reveal 
himself to men in conformity with their own conceptions as to 
the mode in which it is natural to expect communications from 
him. The appearance of the star to the Magians may be re- 
garded as another instance of such accommodation to human 
views. 

V. 4. érAnodyoay, k. t. À, were all filled with the Holy Spirit 
(anarthrous, as in 1, 2); a phrase referring usually to special gifts 
rather than moral qualities, and to these as transient rather than 
permanent; comp. 4, 8. 31; 13, 9. etc. — ngavro Aadelv, began (like 
our “ proceeded ”) to speak as soon as the symbol rested on them. 
This use of pxo as introducing what is next in order has not 
been duly recognized in the New Testament. — érépais yAwooats, 
with other tongues, 1. e. than their native tongue. That Luke de- 
signed to state here that the disciples were suddenly endued with 
the power of speaking foreign languages, before unknown to them, 
would seem to be too manifest to admit of any doubt. It is sur- 
prising that such a writer as Neander should attempt to put a dif- 
ferent construction on the text. He objects that the miracle would 
have been superfluous, inasmuch as the apostles are not known 
to have employed this gift of tongues in preaching the gospel. It 
may be replied, first, that we have not sufficient information con- 
cerning the labors of the apostles, to affirm that they may not 
have employed the endowment for that purpose; and, secondly, 
that we are not obliged to regard such a use of it as the only 
worthy object of the miracle. It may have been designed to 
serve chiefly was an attestation of the truth of the gospel, and 
of the character of the apostles as divine messegers. It is cer- 
tain, at least, that Paul entertained that view of the yAacoa 
spoken of in 1 Cor. 14, 22: “ Wherefore tongues are for a sign, 
not to them that believe, but to them that believe not.” The 
effect produced on this occasion (see v. 12) shows how well 
suited such a miracle was to impress the minds of those who 
witnessed it. A miracle, too, in this form, may have had a sym- 
bolic import, which added to its significancy. It was necessary 
that even the apostles should be led to entertain more enlarged 
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views respecting the comprehensive design of the new dispensa- 
tion. This sudden possession of an ability to proclaim the salva- 
tion of Christ to men of all nations (even if we allow that it was 
not permanent), was adapted to recall their minds powerfully to 
the last command of the Saviour, and to make them feel that it 
was their mission to publish his name to the ends of the earth. 
Such a mode of conveying instruction to them was not more in- 
direct than that employed in the vision of Peter (10, 9 sq.), which 
was intended to teach the same truth. But we are not left to 
argue the question on grounds of this nature; the testimony of 
Luke is explicit and decisive. Even critics who would explain 
away the reality of the miracle admit that it was the writers 
intention to record a miracle. Thus Meyer says: “ The érepas 
yAaooa are to be considered, according to the text, as absolutely 
nothing else than languages which were different from the native 
language of the speakers. They were Galileans, and spoke now 
Parthian, Median, Persian, etc. ; therefore, foreign languages, and 
those too — the point precisely wherein appeared the wonderful 
effect of the Spirit — unacquired languages (yAdocos Kawats, in 
Mark 16, 17), i. e. not previously learned by them. Accordingly 
the text itself defines the sense of yA@ooa as that of languages, 
and excludes as impossible the other explanations different from 
this, which some have attempted to impose on the word.” — 
kadas, according as,in respect to manner; since the languages 


were diverse. 
Verses 5-13. Impression of the Miracle on the Multitude. 


V. 5. é now, transitive. — xarotxovvres, dwelling, whether for a 
season or permanently; hence more general than émidypotvres (v. 
10; 17, 21); but not excluding the sojourners there. No doubt 
many of the Jews in question had fixed their abode at Jerusalem, 
as it was always an object of desire with those of them who 
lived in foreign countries to return and spend the close of life in 
the land of their fathers. The prevalent belief, that the epoch 
had now arrived when the promised Messiah was about to ap- 
pear, must have given increased activity to that desire. The 
writer mentions this class of Jews in distinction from the native 
inhabitants, because the narrative which follows represents that 
many were present who understood different languages. The 
number of these strangers was the greater on account of the fes- 
tival which occurred at that time. — ciAa Bets, devout, God-fearing ; 
see 8,2; Luke 2,25. This sense is peculiar to the Hellenistic 
Greek. The term is applied to those only whose piety was of 
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the Old Testament type. —rév, sc. ovrwv. The strong expression 
here is a phrase signifying from many and distant lands. A phrase 
of this kind has an aggregate sense, which is the true one, while 
that deduced from the import of the separate words is a false sense. 

V. 6. yevopévņs .. . . Tatras. These words are obscure. The 
principal interpretations are the following. (1.) povis ravrys re- 
fers to érépais yAdooas in v. 4, and the implication is, that the 
voices of those who spoke were so loud as to be heard at a dis- 
tance, and in this way were the occasion of drawing together the 
multitude. This interpretation secures to ravrys a near antece- 
dent, but has against it that dwr7js is singular, and not plural, and 
that the participle is hardly congruous with the noun in that sense. 
Neander, who adopts this view, regards ġový as a collective term. 
(2.) ġový has been taken as synonymous with ynu: now when 
this report arose, i. e. the report concerning this. The meaning 
is good, but opposed to the usage of the noun, while it puts 
tavrns in effect for rept rovrov, which is a hard construction. Many 
of the older critics and the authors of nearly all the E. Vv. un- 
derstood the expression in this way. (3.) We may regard dwvis 
as repeating the idea of 7xos in v. 2: now when this sound — that 
of the descending Spirit—occurred. For that signification of 
gdwvy, comp. John 3, 8; Rev. 1,15; 9, 9; 14, 2, ete. yevopévns 
appears to answer to éyévero in v. 2, and favors this explanation. 
The objection to it is that ravrys forsakes the nearer for a remoter 
antecedent; but that may occur, if the latter be more prominent, 
so as to take the lead in the writers mind. See W. § 23. 1. This 
meaning agrees with the context. The participial clause here 
may involve the idea of cause as well as time, and we may un- 
derstand, therefore, that the sound in question was audible be- 
yond the house where the disciples were assembled; that if 
arrested the attention of those abroad, and led them to seek out 
the scene of the wonder. So Hess,’ Schrader, Meyer, De Wette, 
Alford, and others. The house (v. 2) may have been on one of 
the avenues to the temple, thronged at this time by a crowd of 
early worshippers (v. 15).—xovov, (imperf.), were hearing. — 
exacros alone (v. 8) or with es distributes often a plural subject ; 
see 14, 29; Matt. 18, 35; John 16, 32. K.§ 266. 3.— idia, his 
own; usually emphatic. W. $ 22. 7.—duadréxrw= ydooa. See 
v.11. The term in its narrower sense here would be too nar- 
row ; for though some of the languages differed only as dialects, 
it was not true of all of them. — AadAotvrwy airav. We are not to 
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understand by this that they all spoke in the languages enumer- 
ated, but that one of them employed this, and another that. In 
so brief a narrative, the writer must have passed over various 
particulars of the transaction. We may suppose that at this 
time the apostles had left the room where they assembled at first, 
and had gone forth to the crowd collected in the vicinity. 

V. 7. oùk, which leads the sentence, belongs properly to etsi; 
comp. 7,48. W. $ 61. 4.— rávres (T. R.) was inserted here prob- 
ably from v. 12.— otro, these, emphatic. —TadtAato.. They were 
known as Galileans, because they were known as the disciples 
of Christ. Had the different speakers belonged to so many dif- 
ferent countries, the wonder would have been diminished or 
removed. 

V.8. és, how, since they were all Galileans. The object of 
dxovouev follows in v. 11; but the connection having been so long 
suspended, the verb is there repeated. — ékacros, as in v. 6. — èv 
n eyervi Inne, in which we were born. This remark excludes the 
possibility of Luke’s meaning that the tongues were merely an 
ecstatic or impassioned style of discourse. 

V. 9. In the enumeration of the countries named in this verse 
and the next, the writer proceeds from the northeast to the west 
and south. — Idpdo. Parthia was on the northeast of Media 
and Hyrcania, and north of Aria, surrounded entirely by moun- 
tains. — Mydo. Media bordered north, on the Caspian Sea, west 
on Armenia, east on Hyrcania, and south on Persia. — ’EAaptrat, 
i. e. the inhabitants of Elymais or Elam, which was east of the 
Tigris, north of Susiana, (annexed to itin Dan. 8, 2), and south 
of Media, of which Ptolemy makes it a part. — ‘Iovdaiay. It has 
excited the surprise of some that Judea should be mentioned in 
this catalogue, because, it is said, no part of the wonder consisted 
in hearing Aramæan at Jerusalem. But we need not view the 
writers design in that light. It was rather to inform us in how 
many languages the disciples addressed the multitude on this 
occasion ; and as, after all, the native Jews formed the greater 
part of the assembly, the account would have been deficient 
without mentioning Judea. It has been proposed to alter the text 
to “Idovpiav, but there is no authority for this. — The catalogue 
now passes from Cappadocia and Pontus on the east and north- 
east to the extreme west of Asia Minor.—riv “Aciav. Phrygia 
being excluded here, Kuinoel and others have supposed Asta to 
be the same as Ionia; but Winer says it cannot be shown that 
in the Roman age Ionia alone was called Asia. He thinks, with 
an appeal to Pliny, that we are to understand it as embracing 
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Mysia, Lydia, and Caria, with Ephesus as the principal city. See 
his Realw. Vol. I. p. 96. Others, as Böttger! whom De Wette 
follows, understand Mysia, Æolis, Ionia, Lydia, Caria. All admit 
that the term denoted not so much a definite region as a jurisdic- 
tion, the limits of which varied ‘from time to time according to 
the plan of government which the Romans adopted for their 
Asiatic Provinces. | | 

V. 10. ®pvyíav. Phrygia was separated by the Taurus from 
Pisidia on the south, with Bithynia on the north, Caria, Lydia, 
and Mysia on the west, Gallacia, Cappadocia, and Lycaonia on 
the east. — Pamphylia was on the Mediterranean, adjacent on 
other sides to Cilicia, Caria, and Pisidia. — rà pépy, k. T. Àn the 
parts of Lybia towards Cyrene. Liybia was an extensive region 
on the west of Egypt. One of the principal cities there was 
Cyrene, (now Grenna,) on the sea, originally a Greek colony, but 
where at this time the Jews constituted a fourth part of the pop- 
ulation. See Jos. Antt. 14. 7. 2. It was the native place of Si- 
mon, who bore the Saviour’s cross to Golgotha (Luke 23, 26). 
This part of Africa comes into view in making the voyage from 
Malta to Alexandria. — oi érmyuodvres “Pwpator, the Romans so- 
journing at Jerusalem; comp. 17, 21. — Iovòatoi re kal mpoonAvrot, 
both Jews and proselytes a few critics restrict to “Pwyato. merely, 
but most (De Wet. Mey. Wiesl.) refer them to all the preced- 
ing nouns. The Jews generally adopted the languages of the 
countries where they resided. The proselytes were originally 
heathen who had embraced Judaism. The words sustain the 
same grammatical relation to Kpyres kal “Apafes, or, at all events, 
are to be repeated after them. ‘The last two names follow as an 
after-thought, in order to complete the list. 

V.11. The declarative form which the English version as- 
signs to the sentence here (we do hear) is incorrect. The ques- 
tion extends to Jeo. See on v. 8.—7ra peyadreta tov Jeod, the great 
things of God, done by him through Christ for the salvation of 
men (comp. v. 38). 

V. 12. é&cravro describes their astonishment at the occurrence 
in general; diyrépovy, their perplexity at being unable to account 
for it.—ri àv JéAo, k. T. A, What may this perhaps mean. dy at- 
taches a tacit condition to the inquiry: if, as we think, it must im- 
port something. See W. § 42. 1; K. $ 260. 4. This is the question 
of the more serious party. The hesitating form of it indicates 
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the partial conviction which the miracle had wrought in their 
minds. | | 

V. 13. érepor..... &Aeyov. Among those who scoffed may 
have been some of the native inhabitants of the city, who, not 
understanding the foreign languages spoken, regarded the dis- 
course of the apostles as senseless because it was unintelligible 
to them. — xAevafovres is not so well supported as diaxrevdLovres, 
and expresses the idea less forcibly. Calvin: “ Nihil tam ad- 
mirabile esse potest, quod non in ludibrium vertant, qui nulla Dei 
cura tanguntur.” — or, that, declarative. — ydevkous, sweet wine, 
not new, as in the E. V. after all the earlier E. Vv. The Pente- 
cost fell in June, and the first vintage did not occur till August. 
It is true, yAedKos designated properly the sweet, unfermented 
juice of the grape; but it was applied also to old wine preserved 
in its original state. The ancients had various ways of arresting 
fermentation. One of them, in use among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, was this: “ An amphora was taken and coated with pitch 
within and without; it was filled with mustum laiviwm, i. e. the 
juice before the grapes had been fully trodden, and corked so as 
to be perfectly air-tight. It was then immersed in a tank of cold 
fresh water, or buried in wet sand, and allowed to remain for six 
weeks or two months. The contents, after this process, were 
found to remain unchanged for a year, and hence the name de 
yàedkos, 1. e. semper mustum.” Dict. of Antt., art. Vinwm Jahn 
says that sweet wine was produced also from dried grapes, by 
soaking them in old wine, and then pressing them a second time. 
See his Archeol.§ 69. This species of wine was very intoxi- 
cating. 


Verses 14-36. The Discourse of Peter. 


The address embraces the following points, though interwoven 
somewhat in the discussion : — first, defence of the character of 
the apostles (14, 15) ; secondly, the miracle explained as a fulfil- 
ment of prophecy (16-21); thirdly, this effusion of the Spirit an 
act of the crucified, but now exalted Jesus (30-33) ; and, fourthly, 
his claim to be acknowledged as the true Messiah (22-29, and 
34-36). | 

V. 14. otv rots &dexa, with the eleven, i. e.in their name, and 
with their concurrence in what he said. As the multitude was 
so great, it is not improbable that some of the other apostles ad- 
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The abbreviation in the text refers always to this work. 
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dressed different groups of them at the same time; see on v. 6. 
On such an occasion they would all naturally pursue a very sim- 
ilar train of remark. — dvdpes “Iovdatoe are the Jews born in Jerusa- 
lem; of xarouxodvres are the foreign Jews and Jewish converts. 
See on v. 5. — évwricacde = iy, a Hellenistic word. 

V. 15. ydp justifies the call to attention. It brings forward a 
refutation of the charge which had been made against them. — 
ovtot, these whom they had heard speak (see v. 4 sq.), and who 
were then present; not the eleven merely with Peter ( Alf.) — 
wpa tpirn, the third hour, i. e. about nine o’clock, A. M., according 
to our time. ‘This was the first hour of public prayer, at which 
time the morning sacrifice was offered in the temple. During 
their festivals the Jews considered it unlawful to take food earlier 
than this, still more to drink wine. See Light. Hor. Hebr. ad 
loc. The other hours of prayer were the sixth, (10, 4,) and the 
ninth (3, 1.) 

V. 16. GAG rodrTo, K. T. Ào but this (which you witness) is that 
which was said. The Greek identifies the prophecy with its ful- 
filment.— dia rod mpopýrov, through the prophet, because he was 
the messenger, not the author of the message. The expression 
recognizes the divine origin of the book which bears his name. 
See the note on 1, 16.— Tischendorf has no adequate reason for 
omitting Toà after zpodirov. 

V.17. The citation which follows from Joel 3, 1-5 (2, 28-32 
in E. V.) runs for the most part in the words of the Seventy. 
The two or three verbal deviations from the Hebrew serve either 
to unfold more distinctly the sense of the original passage, or to 
enforce it. Itis the object of the prophecy to characterize the 
Messianic dispensation under its two great aspects, — that of 
mercy and that of judgment. To those who believe, the gospel 
is “a savor of life unto life;” but to those who disbelieve, it is 
“a savor of death unto death;” see 2 Cor. 2,16. Under its one 
aspect, it was to be distinguished by the copious outpouring of 
the Divine Spirit on those who should acknowledge Christ; and 
under its other aspect, it was to be distinguished by the signal 
punishment awaiting those who should disown his authority and 
reject him. — «ai éorar.... ypepars Stands for j2-" my mm, ren- 
dered more closely in the Septuagint by kai écrat pera rara. Pe- 
ter’s expression denotes always in the New Testament the age 
of the Messiah, which the Scriptures represent as the world’s 
last great moral epoch. The prophet designates the same period 
under a more general phrase. Again, Peter places A€ye ó Jeds at 
the beginning of the declaration, the prophet at the close of it. 
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The position of the words here fixes attention at once upon the 
source of the prophecy, and prepares the mind to listen to it as 
God’s utterance. — éxyeo is future, a later Greek form. W. $ 13. 
3; K.§ 154, R. 1.— «ai (consequential) zpopyrevcovew, and thus 
they shall prophesy. This verb in the New Testament signifies, 
not merely to foretell future events, but to communicate religious 
truth in general under a divine inspiration. It corresponds in this 
use to 4832 in the original passage; see Gesen. Lex. s. v. The 
order of the next two clauses in the Hebrew and Septuagintis the 
reverse of that adopted here; viz., first, of wpeoBirepo ... . évuT- 
viacInoovrat, then oi veavioxo..... dWovrat. Hengstenberg! suggests 
that the change may have been intentional, in order to place the 
youth with the sons and daughters, and to assign to the aged a 
place of honor. — éwrvios évutviacdjyoovrat, shall dream with 
dreams, the dative, as in 4,17; 23,24. W. $ 54.3. Some au- 
thorities have évirva, which was probably substituted for the 
other as an easier construction. 

V. 18. kalye = 0a) annexes an emphatic addition, and even 
(Hart. Partik. Vol. I. p. 396.).— pov, which is wanting in the He- 
brew, is retained here from the Septuagint. The prophet declares 
that no condition of men, however ignoble, would exclude them 
from the promise. The apostle cites the prophet to that effect ; 
but takes occasion from the language — dovAouvs pov — which de- 
scribes their degradation in the eyes of men, to suggest by way 
of contrast their exalted relationship to God. Bengel: “ Servi 
secundum carnem .... iidem servi Dei.” Similar to this is the 
language of Paul in 1Cor. 7, 22: “ For he that is called in the Lord, 
being a servant, is the Lord’s freeman; likewise also he that is 
called, being free, is Christs servant.” If we cast the eye back 
over this and the preceding verse, it will be seen that the 
effusion of the Spirit was to be universal as to the classes 
of persons that were to participate in it; in other words, 
it was to be without distinction of sex, age, or rank.—~ The 
modes of divine revelation and of the Spirit’s operation, which 
are specified in this passage, were among the more extra- 
ordinary to which the Hebrews were accustomed under the 
ancient economy. ‘These, after having been suspended for so 
long a time, were now, at the opening of the Christian dispensa- 
tion, renewed in more than their former power. The prophecy 
relates chiefly, I think, to these special communications of the 
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Spirit, which were granted to the first Chnstians. The terms of 
the prophecy direct us naturally to something out of the ordinary 
course; and when we add to this that the facts recorded in the Acts 
and the Epistles sustain fully that view of the language, it must 
appear arbitrary, as well as unnecessary, to reject such an interpre- 
tation. Yet the prophecy has indirectly a wider scope. It portrays 
in reality the character of the entire dispensation. Those special 
manifestations of the Spirit, at the beginning, marked the econ- 
omy as one that was to be eminently distinguished by the Spirit’s 
agency. They were a pledge, that those in all ages who em- 
brace the gospel should equal the most favored of God’s ancient 
people; they enjoy a clearer revelation, are enlightened, sanc- 
tified by a Spirit more freely imparted, may rise to the same or 
higher religious consolations and attainments. 

V.19. The apostle now holds up to view the other side of 
the subject. He adduces the part of the prophecy which fore- 
tells the doom of those who reject Christ and spurn his salvation. 
Having appealed to the hopes, the apostle turns here to address 
himself to the fears of men; he would persuade them by every 
motive to escape the punishment which awaits the unbelieving 
and disobedient. See v. 40 and 43 below. In the interpretation 
of the passage before us, I follow those who understand it as 
having primary reference to the calamities which God inflicted 
on the Jews in connection with the overthrow of Jerusalem, and 
the destruction of the Jewish state and nation. The reasons for 
this opinion are briefly these: — (1) The law of correspondence 
would lead us to apply this part of the prophecy to the same 
period to which the other part has been applied, i. e. to the early 
times of the gospel. (2) The expression, the day of the Lord, in: 
v. 20, according to a very common use in the Hebrew prophets, 
denotes a day when God comes to make known his power in the 
punishment of his enemies, a day of the signal display of his 
vengeance for the rejection of long-continued mercies, and the 
commission of aggravated sins. The subversion of the Jewish 
state was such an occasion. It appropriates fully every trait of 
that significant designation. (3) Part of the language here coin- 
cides almost verbally with that in Matt. 24,29; and if the lan- 
guage there, as understood by most interpreters, describes the 
downfall of the Jewish state,! we may infer from the similarity 
that the subject of discourse is the same in both places. (4) 


1 This view is defended in the Bibliotheca Sacra, 1843, p. 531 sq., and contro- 
verted in the same work, 1850, p. 452 sq. 
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The entire phraseology, when construed according to the laws 
of prophetic language, is strikingly appropriate to represent the 
unsurpassed horrors and distress which attended the siege and 
destruction of Jerusalem, and to announce the extinction of the 
Jewish power and glory of the Jewish worship which that catas- 
trophe involved. Yet here too (see on v. 18) we are to recognize 
the wider scope of the prophecy. The destruction of the Jews 
is held forth by the apostle, as a type of the destruction which is 
to come upon every rejecter of the gospel; see v. 21.— For the 
sake of contrast, Peter inserts the words ave, onpeta, káro, Which 
are not in the Hebrew. répara êv ro otpave, oneta ext THs ys, 
means prodigies celestial and terrestrial, such as may appear in 
the air or on the earth; in other words, prodigies of every sort, 
and of the most portentous kind. The idea is, that calamities were 
to ensue, equal in severity and magnitude to those which the 
most fearful portents are supposed to announce. The mode of 
speaking is founded on the popular idea, that, when great events 
are about to occur, wonderful phenomena foretoken their approach. 
Hence what the prophet would affirm is, that disasters and judg- 
ments were coming such as men are accustomed to associate 
with the most terrific auguries; but he does not mean necessarily 
that the auguries themselves were to be expected, or decide 
whether the popular belief on the subject was true or false. — 
aiwa, wp, atpyida Kazvov, Stand in apposition with répara kai oypeta, 
and show in what they consisted: blood, perhaps, rained on the 
earth (De Wet.), or, as in Egypt (Ex. va 17), infecting the streams 
and rivers ( Hng.) ; fire, i. e. appearances of it in the air, and va- 
por of smoke, dense smoke, hence = 499 ninn, pillars or clouds 
of smoke, which darken the heavens and earth. Many have sup- 
posed these terms to signify directly slaughter and conflagration, 
but their grammatical relation to répara kal oņpeta decides that 
they are the portents themselves, not the calamities portended. 
That view, too, confounds the day of the Lord with the precursors 
of the day. 

V. 20. 6 nAwos.... eis oxdros, the sun shall be turned into dark- 
mess. Its light shall be withdrawn; the heavens shall become 
black. A day is at hand which will be one of thick gloom, of 
sadness, afd woe. For the frequency and significance of this 
figure in the prophets, see Ezek. 32, 7; Is. 13, 10; Am. 5, 18. 20, 
etc.—7 cevyn. Repeat here peractpadjcera. The moon, too, 
shall give forth signs of the coming distress. It shall exhibit an 
appearance like blood. Men shall see there an image of the car- 
nage and misery which are to be witnessed on earth. — émdari, 
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illustrious, signal in its character as an exhibition of divine justice. 
It conveys the idea of x13, fearful, but is less definite. 

V. 21. mâs bs äv, every one whosoever. For àv with this expan- 
sive effect, comp. v. 39; 3, 22. 23; 7, 3, etc. The mercy is free 
to all who fulfil the condition; see the note on v. 39. — émxa- 
Aéeontat, shall have called upon; subj. aor. after dv = fut. exact. in 
Latin. The act in this verb must be past before the future in 
cudyonrat can be present. See W. §42. 1. 3. b.—76 dvoua xupiov, 
the name of the Lord, i. e. of Christ, comp. v. 36; 9, 14; 22, 16; 
Rom. 13; not simply upon him, but upon him as possessing the 
attributes and sustaining to men the relations of which his name 
is the index. Compare the note on 22, 16. — cwdjoera, shall be 
saved from the doom of those who reject Christ, and be admitted 
to the joys of his kingdom. 

V. 22. "IopanAtra: = lovdaion in N. T., here both the native and 
foreign Jews. — Nalwpatov = Nalapatos. The former was the 
broader Syriac pronunciation, as heard especially inGalilee. Hence 
Peters rustic aá (Matt. 26, 73) betrayed him in the very words 
of his denial. See Win. Chald. Gr.’ p. 12. The epithet is added 
for the sake of distinction, as Jesus was not an uncommon name 
among the Jews. — dvdpa.... eis ipas, a man from God (as the 
source of the approval) accredited unto you (not as in E. V., among 
you) ; amodedeypevov, lit. shown forth, confirmed (25, 7) viz. in his 
Messianic character. The meaning is, that in the miracles which 
Christ performed he had God’s fullest sanction to all that he did 
and taught, that is, to his claim to be received as the Son of God, 
the promised Saviour of men. Some put a comma after Jed, 
and render a man (sent) from God, accredited as such by miracles, 
etc. The ultimate idea remains the same, since to sanction his 
mission as from God was the same thing as to sustain his truth 
as to what he claimed to be. But the first is the more correct 
view, because it renders the ellipsis (sent, not apt to be omitted) 
unnecessary, and because (as Alf. suggests) the point to be es- 
tablished was that the Messiah was identical with a man whom 
they had seen and known. We have dro after the participle, 
instead of iró, because the approbation was indirect, 1. e. testified 
through miracles. See W. $ 47.4; Bernh. Synt. p. 223. — duva- 
peat kal répact Kal onpeiors form obviously an intensive expression, 
but they are not synonymous with each other. Miracles are called 
duvdpes, because they are wrought by divine power; répara, prod- 


1 Grammar of the Chaldee language as contained in the Bible and the Targums, 
translated from the German by the writer (Andover 1845). 
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agtes, because they appear inexplicable to men; and onpeia, signs, 
because they attest the chatacter or claims of those who perform 
them (2 Cor. 12, 12). See Olsh. on Matt. 8. 1. It cannot be said 
that the terms are used always with a distinct consciousness of 
that difference. — ois is attracted into the case of its antecedent. 
— xai after xaJes good authorities omit. If retained, it must con- 
nect oidare with éoince, what he did ye also know; or else 
strengthen aroi, also yourselves as well as we. 

V. 23. roòrov is both resumptive and emphatic; see Matt. 24, 
13; 1 Cor. 6,4. W. $ 23. 4.—77 òpiopévy Bovdy, according to the 
established (firmly fixed, see Luke 22, 22) counsel, plan; the dative 
is that of rule or conformity. W. $ 31. 6. b.; K. $ 285. 3. Bovdy 
and mpdyvwors may differ here as antecedent and consequent, since 
God’s foreknowledge results properly from his purpose. — édoroy, 
delivered up to you, i. e. by Judas. — AaBovres the best editors re- 
gard as an addition to the text. — d:a yepôv dvdpwv, by the hands or 
hand (if after Grsb. Lehm. Tsch., and others, we read xepds) of 
lawless ones (partitive, hence without the article, see on 5, 16), 
i. e. of the heathen, as Pilate and the Roman soldiers; comp. 
Wisd. 17.2; 1 Cor. 9,21. The indignity which Christ suffered 
was the greater on account of his being crucified by the heathen. 
See 3, 13. dvoyzwv may agree with yepôv, lawless hands; but as 
the adjective must refer still to the heathen, it is not so easy a 
combination as the other. — zpoompfarres, SC. T® oTavpo, having 
Jastened to the cross, 1. e. with nails driven through the hands and 
feet (John 20, 25. 27). See Byneus de Morte Christi, L. III. c. 
6, and Jahn’s Archeeol. § 262. He imputes the act of crucifixion 
to the Jews because they were the instigators of it; comp. 4, 10; 
10, 39. — dveiAare is first aorist, an Alexandrian form. W. $ 13. 
1; S. $ 63. 11. R. 

V. 24. dvéotynoe, raised up, not into existence, as in 3, 22, but 
from the dead. The context demands this sense of the verb; 
see v. 32. — rds ddtvas Tod Javdrov, the pains of death; quoted ap- 
parently from the Sept., for mya™ban in Ps. 18, 5, cords of death. 
Nicas, having loosed, agrees better with the Hebrew idea; but 
taken less strictly, having ended, it is not inappropriate to Bas. 
We may conceive, in the latter case, of the pains of death as 
not ceasing altogether with the life which they destroy, but as 
still following their victim into the grave. Hence though the 
Greek expression as compared with the Hebrew changes the 
figure, it conveys essentially the same thought, and may have 
been adopted because it was so familiar to the foreign Jews. 
Some contend that édtvas means cords in the Hellenistic Greek 
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(Kuin. Olsh.); but the assertion: is destitute of proof. In that 
case, too, Luke would have said aùrôt at the end of the sentence 
instead of atrov, out of regard to the figure. Others have found 
an allusion in the word to the resurrection as a birth (see Col. 1, 
18), and hence to death as enduring (so to speak) the pangs in- 
separable from giving back the dead to life. Itis strange that 
Meyer should revive this almost forgotten interpretation. — xaJdre 
.... duvardv, because it was not possible, since the Divine purpose 
cannot fail. The confirmatory yáp shows that to be the nature 
of the impossibility in the writer’s mind. 

V. 25. The quotation is from Ps. 16, 8—11, in accordance with 
the Septuagint. It will be observed that in v. 29-31 Peter takes 
pains to show that the portion of the Psalm under consideration. 
there could not have referred to David, but had its fulfilment in 
Christ. In 18, 36, Paul too denies the applicability of that pas- 
sage to David, and insists on its exclusive reference to the Mes 
siah. We may conclude, therefore, that they regarded the entire 
Psalm as Messianic ; for we have in it but one speaker from com- 
mencement to end, and in other respects such a marked unity of 
thought and structure, that it would be an arbitrary procedure to 
assign one part of it to David and another to Christ. See Prof. 
Stuart’s Interpretation of this Psalm in Bibl. Repos., 1831, p. 51 
sq. — «is airov, in reference to hum. — mpowpwpny, k. T. À, I saw the 
Lord before me (where zpé is intensive merely), looked unto him 
as my only helper and support; not foresaw (E. V. after the Genv. 
V.), or saw beforehand (Tynd.). The verb answers to "miy, I 
placed, except that this marks more distinctly the effort made in 
order to keep the mind in that posture. — om, because, states why 
the eye is thus turned unto Jehovah. — é defiav describes one’s 
position as seen off from the nght. A protector at the nght hand 
is one who is near and can afford instantly the succor needed. — 
iva is telic, in order that. 

V. 26. etdpavdyn. On the augment in verbs which begin with 
ev, see W. $ 12.1.3; K. $ 125. R. 1.— ý yAGood pov stands for 5129, 
my glory, i. e. soul, whose dignity the Hebrews recognized in that 
way. The Greek has substituted the instrument which the soul 
uses in giving expression to its joy. We may render both verbs 
as present if we suppose them to describe a permanent state of 
mind. K. § 256. 4.— er de kai, but further also, climacteric, as in 
Luke 14, 26.— ý cáp pov, my flesh, body as distinguished from 
the soul. — xkatackyvice, shall rest, viz. in the grave, as defined 
by the next verse. — én’ éAmidt, in hope, = nua, in confidence, i. e. 
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of a speedy restoration to life. The sequel exhibits the ground of 
this confident hope. 

V. 27. öre... . es adov, because (not that) thou wilt not abandon 
my soul unto hades. Woxyv pov == "2, my soul, according to Hebrew 
usage,an emphasized pronoun. &ôns = >4xw, denotes properly the 
place of the dead, but also, by a frequent personification, death 
itself, considered as a rapacious destroyer. See Gesen. Heb. Lex. 
s.v. The sense then may be expressed thus: Thou wilt not 
give me up as a prey to death; he shall not have power over me, 
to dissolve the body and cause it to return to dust. On the ellip- 
tical adov, see K. $ 263. b. Later critics (Lehm. Tsch.) read anv, 
after ABCD, and other authorities. — idety, to see, experience, as 
in Luke 2, 26. | 

V. 28. éyvdpioas, K. T. À. thou didst make known to me the ways 
of life, i. e. those which lead from death to life. The event was 
certain, and. hence, though future, could be spoken of as past. 
The meaning is, that God would restore him to life, after having 
been put to death and laid in the grave. Kuinoel, De Wette, 
Meyer, concede that this is the sense which Peter attached to 
the words; and if so, it must be the true sense. The Greek 
here expresses the exact form of the Hebrew. — pera toù mpoow- 
mov cov, with (not = dd, by) thy presence, i. e. with thee where thou 
art, viz.in heaven. The Redeemer was assured that he would 
not only escape the power of death, but ascend to dwell in the im- 
mediate presence of God on high. It was for that “joy set before 
him, that he endured the cross, despising the shame, and is set 
down at the nght hand of the throne of God.” (Heb. 12, 2). 

V. 29. The object of the remark here is to show that the pas- 
sage cited above could not have referred to David. — é&dy, sc. 
éori, not core, tt is lawful, proper. — pera mwappynoias, with freedom, 
without fear of being thought deficient in any just respect to his 
memory. His death was recorded in the Old Testament; no one 
pretended that he had risen, and the Psalm, therefore, could not 
apply to him. — David is called zarpidpyns, as being the founder 
of the royal family. This title in its stricter use belonged to the 
founders of the nation. — êv uiv, among us, here in the city. The 
sepulchre of David was on Mount Zion, where most of the 
kings of Judah were buried; see on 5,6. The tomb was well 
known in Peter’s day. Josephus says, that it was opened both 
by Hyrcanus and Herod, in order to rifle it of the treasures which 
it was supposed to contain. The Mosque, still shown as Neby 
Dauid, on the southern brow of Zion, cannot be far from the true 
site. 
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V. 30. mpodyrns, a prophet, i. e. divinely inspired (see on v. 
17), and so competent to utter the prediction. — oty, therefore; 
since, unless David meant himself, he must have meant 
the Messiah. — kai eidos, and knowing, viz. that which follows. 
This knowledge he received from the prophet Nathan, as related 
in 2 Sam. 7, 12. 16; see also Ps. 132, 11; 89, 35-37. The resur- 
rection of Christ in its full historical sense involved two points : 
first, his restoration to life; and, secondly, his elevation to perma- 
nent regal power. Peter inserts the remark made here to show 
that David, in predicting the main fact, had a view also of Christ’s 
office as a Sovereign. — cation, sc. Twd, to cause one to sit, place 
him, comp. 1 Cor. 6, 4 (Whl. Mey. De Wet.) ; or (intrans. oftener 
in N. T.) that one should sit (Rob.). This descendant was to oc- 
cupy the throne as ruler in Zion, as Messiah; comp. Ps. 2, 6. 
The Greek omits rwá often before the infinitive. K. $ 238. R. 3. 
e. — After dadvos airod, the received text adds rò xara odpxa dvac- 
rýoew Tov Xpioróv, Viz. that he would raise up the Messiah after the 
flesh. Sholz retains the words, but most editors omit them, or 
mark them as unsupported. 

V. 31. apoiddv repeats the idea both of apodyrys and eidus. 
Having the knowledge derived from the sources which these 
terms specify, David could speak of the Messiah in the manner 
here represented. — rod Xpiorod is the official title, not a proper 
name. — ovre éyxareheipdy (Tsch.) x. 7. À, neither was left or où 
caredcipdyn (T. R.), was not left behind (given up) unto hades ; aorist 
here (note the fut. in v. 27), because the speaker thinks of the 
prediction as now accomplished. 4 vy) airod (T. R.) should 
probably be dropped after the verb. 

V. 32. rotrov rov “Incoty, This (looking back to v. 24) Jesus, 
the subject of such a prophecy.— ot x.7.A., whose (masc. as 
Wicl. after Vulg., comp. 5, 32; 13, 31); or, as the verb suggests a 
natural antecedent (neut.), of which, viz. his resurrection, we all 
are witnesses (Mey. and E. V.). See note on 1, 22. 

V. 33. The exaltation of Christ appears here (oty, therefore) as 
a necessary consequent of the resurrection ; see on v. 28. 30.— 
TÅ deta, x. T. À having been exalted to the right hand of God 
(Neand. De Wet. Olsh. Bmg. Whl. Rob.) ; not by the right hand 
(Calv. Kuin. Mey. Alf. E. Vv.). The connection (see especially 
v. 34. 35, and comp. 5, 31) directs us quite inevitably to the first 
sense ; and though the local dative whither may not occur in the 
New Testament out of this passage and 5, 31, yet all admit that 
it is one of the uses of the later Greek generally, and was not 
unknown to the earlier Greek poetry. See Bernh. Synt. p. 94. 
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Winer says (§ 31. 5) that we may translate here to the right hand, 
without any hesitation. — ryv érayyeXiay, x. T. À., having received the 
promise (i. e. its fulfilment in the bestowal) of the Holy Spirit ; 
genit. of the object. See on 1, 4. — e&€yec, poured out. The effu- 
sion of the Spirit which is ascribed to God in v. 17 is ascribed here 
to Christ. — Breere refers to the general spectacle of so many 
speaking in foreign tongues, or possibly to the tongues of fire, vis- 
ible on the speakers. dxovere refers both to the languages spoken, 
and to what was spoken in them. 

V. 34. yap confirms tywtes. The exaltation was not only in- 
cident to the resurrection, but was the subject of an express pre- 
diction, and that prediction could not apply to David ; for he did 
not ascend to heaven, i. e. to be invested with glory and power at 
the right hand of God. The order of thought, says De Wette, 
would have been plainer thus: For David says, Sit at my right 
hand, etc.; but he himself did not ascend into heaven, i. e. he says 
this not of himself, but the Messiah. — àéye, viz. in Ps. 110, 1. 
In Matt. 22, 43, and Mark 12, 36, the Saviour recognizes David 
as the author of the Psalm, and attributes to him a divine inspi- 
ration in speaking thus of the Messiah. He cites the same pas- 
sage as proof of David’s acknowledged inferiority to himself. — 
kdłov (imper.) is for the purer kédyoo. W.§ 14.4; Mt. $ 236. 
— èk dehdv pov, on my right hand (see on v. 25) i. e. as the part- 
ner of my throne. The following remarks of Professor Stuart} 
are pertinent here. “In the New Testament, when Christ is 
represented as sitting at the right hand of divine majesty, Heb. 
1,3; or at the right hand of God, Acts 2, 33, and Heb. 10, 12; or 
at the right of the throne of God, Heb. 12, 2; participation in 
supreme dominion is most clearly meant. Compare 1 Pet. 3, 22; 
Rom. 8, 34; Mark 16,19; Phil. 2, 6-11; Eph. 1, 20-28. At the. 
same time, the comparison of these passages will show most 
clearly that Christ’s exaltation at the nght hand of God means 
his being seated on the mediatorial throne as the result and reward 
of his sufferings (see particularly Phil. 2, 6-11, and comp. Heb. 
12, 2); and that the phrase in question never means the original 
dominion which Christ as Logos or God possesses. The sacred 
writers never speak respecting the Logos, considered simply in 
his divine nature, as being seated at the right hand of God; but 
only of the Logos incarnate, or the Mediator, as being seated 
there. Soin Heb. 1, 3, it is after the expiation made by the Son 
of God, that he is represented as seating himself at the right 


1Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews, p. 559 sq. (1833). 
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hand of the divine majesty. And that this mediatorial dominion 
is not to be considered simply as the dominion of the dwine na- 
ture of Christ as such, is plain from the fact, that, when the me- 
diatorial office is fulfilled, the kingdom of the Mediator as such is 
to cease. Moreover, that the phrase, to sit at the right hand of 
God, or of the throne of God, does not of itself mean original 
divine dominion, is clear from the fact, that Christ assures his 
faithful disciples they. shall sit down with him on his throne, even 
as he sat down with the Father on his throne, Rev. 3, 21. It is 
exaltation, then, in consequence of obedience and sufferings, 
which is cepieuated by the phrase in question.” 

V. 35.  éws av, k. t. A. The dominion here, which Christ re- 
ceived, belonged to him as Mediator ; and it is to cease, therefore, 
when the objects of his kingdom as Mediator are accomplished. 
Compare 1 Cor. 15, 23-28. This verse recognizes distinctly that 
limitation. 

V. 36. mas....Iopand, all the house, race, of Israel. oikos 
appears to omit the article,as having the nature of a proper 
name. W.$§17. 10.— dru kai, x. 7. À, that God made him both 
Lord and Christ, to wit, this one the Jesus, whom, etc. Trodvrov Tov 
‘Incoty is in apposition with aòróv. 


VERSES 37-42. Efect of the' Discourse in the Conversion of Three 
Thousand, 


V. 37. Not all but many of those addressed must be under- 
stood here. This necessary limitation could be left to suggest 
itself. karevúyņoav rH Kapdia, were pierced in the heart; dative of 
the sphere in which (Rom. 4, 20; 1 Cor. 14,20). W. §31,3 
Some editions have xapéfay, accusative of the part affected. The 
verb expresses forcibly the idea of pungent sorrow and alarm. — 
ri rooonev, What shall we do? The answer to the question shows 
that it related to the way of escape from the consequences of 
their guilt. — For dvdpes, see on 1, 16. 

V. 38. ért rd òvóparı Inso Xpicrod, upon the name of Jesus 
Christ as the foundation of the baptism, i. e. with an acknowl- 
edgment of him in that act as being what his name imports (see 
on v. 21), to wit, the sinner’s only hope, his Redeemer, Justifier, 
Lord, final Judge. For èri with this force, see W. $ 48. ce. We 
see from v. 40, that Luke has given only an epitome of Peters 
instructions on this occasion. The usual formula in relation to 
baptism is eis rò dévoya, as in 8,16; 19,5. It may have been 
avoided here as a matter of euphony, since «is follows in the next 
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clause (De Wet.).— eis dfeow åpapriðv, in order to the forgiveness 
of sins (Matt. 26, 28; Luke 3, 3), we connect naturally with both 
the preceding verbs. This clause states the motive or object 
which should induce them to repent and be baptized. It enforces 
the entire exhortation, not one part of it to the exclusion of the 
other. 

V. 39. rots réxvors tov, unto your descendants (see 13, 33) ; not 
your little ones (Alf.) with an appeal to v. 17; for the sons and 
daughters there are so far adult as to have visions and to proph- 
esy.— Got Tots eis paxpay, to all those afar off,i. e. the distant nations 
or heathen. So, among others, Calvin, Bengel, Olshausen, Harless,! 
De Wette, Neander, Lange.? The expression was current among 
the Jews in that sense; comp. Zech. 6, 15; Is. 49,1; 57, 19; 
Eph. 2, 13. 17 (where see Dr. Hodge in his recent Commentary). 
Even the Rabbinic writers employed it as synonymous with the 
heathen. (Schottg. Hor. Heb. Vol. I. p. 761.) It has been ob- 
jected, that this explanation supposes Peter to have been already 
aware that the gospel was to be preached to the Gentiles; 
whereas, it is said, he afterwards hesitated on the subject, and 
needed a special revelation to point out to him his duty; see 10, 10 
sq. But the objection misstates the ground of the hesitation; it 
related to the terms on which the Gentiles were to be acknowl- 
edged as Chnistians, not to the fact itself. On this point how is 
it possible that he should have doubted? The Jews in general, 
who expected a Messiah at all, believed in the universality of his 
reign. The prophets foretold distinctly that the Gentiles under 
him should form one people with the Jews, that they should both 
acknowledge the same God, and be acknowledged of him; see, 
e. g. Mich. 4, 1 sq.; Am. 9,12; Is. 2,2 sq.; 40,5; 54, 4 sq., ete. 
Add to this, that the Saviour himself before his ascension had 
charged his disciples to go into all the world and preach the gospel 
to every creature. The relation in which the Gentile believers 
were to stand to Judaism, how far they were to practise its rites, 
and in that respect assimilate to the Jews, was not so well under- 
stood. On that question, it is true, they needed and received 
further instruction as to the course to be pursued. Those who 
reject the foregoing explanation suppose râs rots eis waxpav to de- 
note the foreign Jews. But they are included already in tpi, 
since many of those addressed were pilgrims who had come to 
Jerusalem to celebrate the present feast. This sense of the phrase 


1 Commentar iiber den Brief Pauli an die Ephesier, p. 213 sq. 
2 Das apostolische Zeitalter, zweiter Band, p. 42 (1853). 
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renders it superfluous. — sovs àv, k. T. `, whomsoever the Lord 
shall have called. For the verbal form, see the note on v. 21. The 
expression imports, that as many would secure a part in the 
promise as it should prove that the divine purpose had embraced. 

V. 40. Copies fluctuate between ĉruaprúpero and dtepaptiparo. 
The imperfect agrees best with the next verb — ocudyre, save 
yourselves. For this middle sense, see W. § 39. 2. — dio ris yeveas, 
K. T. Xr, from this perverse (Phil. 2, 15) generation, i. e. from par- 
ticipation in their guilt and doom; comp. 1 Cor. 11, 32; Gal. 1, 4. 

V.41. ovv, therefore, viz. in consequence of Peters exhorta- 
tion. — of pév, K. T. À they (who were mentioned as penitent in 
v.37) having recewed his word, viz. that in v. 38 sq. (De Wet. 
Mey.). Many adopt the substantive construction: they who re- 
cewed (Bng. Kuin. E. Vv.). The first view identifies those who 
believe here more distinctly with those in v. 37, who evince such 
a preparation for the exercise of faith, and may be preferable on 
that account; but the use of the participle in other respects (as 
we saw on 1, 16) involves an ambiguity. dopevws, gladly, elicits a 
correct idea, but is hardly genuine. — yvyaí, souls, persons, see v. 43; 
3, 23; 7,14; 27,37. The frequency of this sense may be He- 
braistic, but not the sense itselfi— éBamriaInoayv, were baptized, not 
necessarily at once after the discourse, but naturally during the 
same day, if we unite the next clause (rý pépa éxeivy, see on 8, 
1) closely with this. But the compendious form of the narrative 
would allow us with some editors to place a colon between the 
two clauses; and then the baptism could be regarded as subse- 
quent to mposerédyoay, taking place at such time and under such 
circumstances as the convenience of the parties might require. 
It is proper to add (against Alf.) that the pools so numerous and 
large which encircled Jerusalem, as both those still in use and the 
remains of others testify at the present day, afforded ample means 
for the administration of the rite. The habits of the East, as 
every traveller knows, would present no obstacle to such a use 
of the public reservoirs. 

V. 42. mposkaprepoùvres, K. T. À, constantly applying themselves 
unto the teaching of the apostles ; they sought to know more and 
more of the gospel which they had embraced. — kat 7H kowwvig 
(comp. etyov kowd in v. 44), and unto the communication, distribution, 
i. e. of money or other supplies for the poor (Heinr. Kuin. Olsh. 
Bmg. Hmph.) ; the fellowship, i. e. the community, oneness of 
spirit and effort which bound the first Christians to each other 
(Bng. Mey. Rob.); the communion, meals in common, dydrat, 
which were followed by the Lord’s supper (Bez. Grot. De Wet.) ; 
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the Sacrament itself (Lightf. Est. WIf) I prefer the first sense 
of this doubtful word, because all the other nouns denote an act, 
not a state of mind or feeling; because the participle applies to 
an act rather than an abstract quality (which are objections to the 
second sense) ; because this use of the term is justified by Rom. 
15, 26; 2 Cor. 8,4; especially Heb. 13, 16; and because, as the 
contributions would naturally be made at their meetings, the sev- 
eral nouns relate then to a common subject, viz. their religious 
assemblies. It may be added, that their liberality towards the 
poor was so characteristic of the first Christians, that this sketch 
of their religious habits might be expected to include that partic- 
ular. xowwvia in the sense of our communion, the Lord’s Supper, 
appears not to have prevailed before the fourth century (Suicer 
Thesaur. s. v. as cited by Hmph.), and hence the last of the 
meanings given above may be laid out of the account here. The 
meals in common or àyáraı were known to be a part of the kAdots 
Tov dprov (see below), and consequently would not need to be 
specified in this connection by a separate term. The E. V. unites 
drooréAwy with both nouns: the apostles doctrine and fellowship 
(also Tynd. Cranm. Gen.) With that combination we should have 
had regularly the genitive after the second noun, without a repe- 
tition of the article. See W.§19.3.c. Some assume a hendia- 
dys: the communion in the breaking of bread ( Vulg. Wicl. Blmf.). 
The analysis is not only awkward, but opposed by rý before 
kàdoe. — TH} KAdoe TOU prov denotes the breaking of the bread as 
performed at the Lord’s Supper. See 20, 7.11; 1 Cor. 10, 16. 
The expression itself may designate an ordinary meal, as in Luke 
24,35; but that here would be an unmeaning notice. There can 
be no doubt that the Eucharist, at this period, was preceded uni- 
formly by a common repast, as was the case when the ordinance 
was instituted. Most scholars hold that this was the prevailing 
usage in the first centuries after Christ. We have traces of that 
practice in 1 Cor. 11, 20 sq., and, in all probability, in v. 46 below. 
The bread only being mentioned here, the Catholics appeal to this 
passage as proving that their custom of distributing but one ele- 
ment (the cup they withhold from the laity) is the apostolic one. 
It is a case obviously in which the leading act of the transaction 
gives name to the transaction itself. 


Verses 43-47. Benevolence of the First Christians; their Joy, 
their Increase. 


V. 43. adon oxy, unto every soul of those who heard of the 
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events just related, viz. the descent of the Spirit, the miracle of 
tongues, the conversion of such a multitude; comp. 5, 5. — d0- 
Bos, fear, religious awe; see Luke 1, 65.— wodAa in this position 
belongs to both nouns, see 17,12. W. $ 59. 5.— dua rev drocrddwr, 
though the apostles as instruments, while the power was God’s; 
see v. 22 and 15, 12. — éyivero, were wrought (imperf.), during this 
general period. 

V.44. èm rò aòró, not harmonious (Calv. Kuin.), but together, 
i. e. they met daily in one place, as explained in v. 46; see on 1, 
15.— ka «iyov.... ková, and they had all things common, looked 
upon their possessions not as their own, but held them as subject 
to the use of the church as they were needed. The next words 
refer to the act of disposing of their property, and hence these 
describe the antecedent principle or spirit which prompted the 
act. The remark is defined by ovdé eis... . Aeyey.... elvan in 4, 
32: neither did any one say, etc. 

V. 45. Tà krýpara Kat Tas brdpges, their estates, lands, and other 
possessions. — airda, them, i. e. the proceeds of the sale. W. $ 22. 
3.—kKaddre.... lye, as any one from time to time had need. ov 
with the indicative in a relative sentence denotes a recurring act. 
W. $42. 3.a. As this clause qualifies also érizpackoy (imperf. as 
done again and again), it shows that they did not alienate their 
property at once, but parted with it as occasion required. 

V. 46. duodSvpaddy, as in v. 1. — kar oîkov, from house to house, 
comp. xara mów in Tit. 1,5; 1. e. in different houses, some in one, 
some in another, or perhaps in different houses successively (E. 
V. Kuin. Neand.); or at home, in private, see Phil. v. 2 (Olsh. 
De Wet. Mey. Gen. V.). Even in the latter case we may sup- 
pose that they met in separate parties at different places; not 
necessarily (as Mey.), all in a single place at once. Both render- 
ings are justifiable. The latter may be more exact in form, since 
it brings out more strongly an apparent contrast between the pub- 
lic worship and their more private services. éy in the place of 
xara would have removed the ambiguity. Neander (Pflanzung, 
u. s. w., Vol. I. p. 36), observes that a single room would hardly 
have contained the present number of converts. He supposes 
that, in addition to their daily resort to the temple, they met in 
smaller companies, at different places; that they here received 
instruction from their teachers or one another, and prayed and 
sang together; and, as the members of a common family, closed 
their interview with a repast, at which bread and wine were dis- 
tributed in memory of the Saviour’s last meal with his disciples. 
In conformity with this view, xA@vres dprov may refer to their break- 
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ing bread in connection with the Sacrament, and pereAduBavoy 
tpopys to their reception of food for ordinary purposes. — dded- 
OryTe Kapdias, with simplicity of heart, with child-like affection 
towards God and one another. ` 

V.47. xédpw, favor, approbation, (Luke 2, 52.) — rots cwlopevous, 
those who are saved, or more strictly are becoming saved from day 
to day, since the present tense denotes a process going on. See 
1 Cor. 1, 18 and 2 Cor. 2,15. The Greek should have been rots 
cecwopévovs (perf.), to signify that they had already secured their 
salvation ; and rots cwJycopévous (fut.) to signify that they were 
certain of its completion. See Green’s Gr. p. 28. The expres- 
sion implies a certainty resulting not so much from God’s pur- 
pose, as from human conduct. The doctrine is that those who 
embrace the gospel adopt the infallible means of being saved. — 
aposetite, added, (imperf. with reference to xa} auépay,) brings to 
view God’s agency in that acceptance of the gospel which 
ensures salvation. 


CHAPTER III. 


Verses 1-10. Healing of the Lame Man by Peter and John. 


V. 1. èm rò aùró, together, in company, see 1, 15.— évéBawor, 
were going up; because the temple was on Mount Moriah, and 
even from the gate where the miracle occurred (v. 3), a flight of 
steps led to the court of the Israelites. — ryv évwdrny, the ninth. 
This was our three o’clock, P. M., at which time the evening sac- 
rifice was offered ; see on 2, 15. The apostles and other believers 
at Jerusalem had not yet withdrawn from the Jewish worship 
(see also, 21, 23 sq.), and it is probable that most of them con- 
tinued to adhere to the services of the temple, until the destruc- 
tion of the temple abolished them. But the spint with which 
they performed these services was no longer the Jewish spirit. 
Instead of regarding their compliance with the ordinances of the 
law as an act of merit, they recognized Christ as “ the end of the 
law for righteousness to every one that believeth.” They viewed 
the sacrifices which continued to be offered, not as having any 
efficacy to procure the remission of sin, or as typical of an atone- 
ment still to be made, but as realized already in the death of 
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Christ, and hence as mementos, as often as they beheld them or 
participated in them, of the “one sacrifice for sins” effected 
“through the offering of the body of Jesus Christ” As in the 
case of circumcision, so undoubtedly the Jewish Christians relin- 
quished the other rights of Judaism only by degrees. They were 
brought fully to this, in part by obtaining a clearer insight into the 
relation of the ancient economy to the new, and in part by the 
- occurrence of national circumstances which hastened the result. 
From the Jewish synagogues, on the contrary, they must have 
separated at once, as soon as their distinctive views became 
known. It was impossible to avow the Christian faith, and re- 
main connected with those communities. Compare the note on 
9,2. We have seen in the second chapter, that, in connection 
with the worship of the temple, the believers at Jerusalem main- 
tained separate religious worship among themselves. 

V.2. éBaoralero, was carried along (relative imperf.) just then 
as the apostles arrived. — ériJovy is imperf. with reference to the 
custom of placing the cripple here.—7iv Aeyoperny wpaiay, the 
one called Beautiful. Most interpreters think that this was the 
gate described by Josephus (Bel. Jud. 5. 5.3; Antt. 15. 11. 3), as 
composed chiefly of Corinthian brass, and as excelling all the 
other gates of the temple in the splendor of its appearance, 
though it is not mentioned by him under this particular appella- 
tion. If this be so, the gate then was on the east side towards 
Olivet (4 àvaronxý says Jos.), and was an inner gate (miAn rod 
èvõðorépov yaki oton), leading from the court of the Gentiles into 
the court of the Israelites. Itis not against this that Josephus 
speaks also of this gate as 7 elwJev trod veo; for he must mean 
(the term is not tepdv) the one exterior to the temple strictly so 
called, the sanctuary ; not (as Mey.) opening from without into 
the enclosure of the sacred precincts. The folds of this brazen 
gate were fifty cubits high and forty broad, and were covered 
with plates of gold and silver. Luke’s epithet — wpatav — could 
not have had a more pertinent application. Some have thought 
that the gate to which he refers must have been one of the outer 
gates, because what is related in v. 11 sq. took place in Solomon’s 
porch, which was in the court of the Gentiles. But we may 
suppose, as Lightfoot suggests, that, the apostles having been 
with the lame man into the temple, i. e. the court of the Israel- 
ites (see v. 8), were returning, and had reached the court of the 
Gentiles, when the concourse of the people there spoken of took 
place. — rod airety, telic, in order to ask. This use of the infinitive 
with roð to denote the object for which an act is performed 
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(comp. 18, 10; 26, 18 ; Mark 4, 3, ete.), results naturally from the 
nature of the genitive as the whence-case. The older writers 
supplied éveka or yápw; but the construction is neither elliptical 
nor Hebraistic. W. $ 44. 4.b.; S. § 165. 3.2; K. $308. 2. b. — 
Tov cioropevopévov eis TÒ tepdv, those entering into the temple, i. e. the 
court where the Jews worshipped; if, as suggested above, the 
lame man sat at the gate of that court: rò iepdv here too may be 
the temple in its aggregate sense; not perforce the outer court 
(Mey.). If a noun follows an intransitive verb compounded with 
a preposition, it is common to repeat the preposition before the 
noun; see v. 3.8; 22,6; Matt. 7, 23, etc. W. $ 56. 2. 

V. 3. os, who, stands often where otros, this one, would be the 
ordinary connective. K. $ 334. 3.— AaBety (omitted in v. 2) is not 
strictly pleonastic, but expands the idea of jpwra. W. $ 63. 4. d. 
It is left out of some copies, but is genuine. 

V. 4. Brdhov eis Has, look upon us. Their object appears to 
have been to gain his attention more fully to their words ; so that, 
as they said, “ In the name of Jesus Christ,” etc. (v. 6), he might 
understand to whom he was indebted for the benefit conferred 
upon him. 

V. 5. éretyey aùrois sc. tov voty (comp. Luke 14, 7), fixed his 
mind upon them. The man’s eager expectation looked through his 
countenance. — te, something in the way of alms. We have 
no evidence that he recognized Peter and John as the disciples 
of Christ, and expected that they would heal his infirmity. Their 
address to him in the next verse precludes that supposition. 

V. 6. & TO òvóuaTtu k. T. À, i. e. we speaking in his name, by 
virtue of his authority; comp. 16,18. The language of Christ, 
on the contrary, when he performed a miracle, was, cot Aéyuw, or to 
that effect; see Luke 5, 24.— rod Nalwpaiov is added for the sake 
of distinction, as in 2, 22.— mepiráre is imperative present, and 
not aorist, like éyepor, because it denotes a continued act; comp. 
8, 26; 13, 8, ete. W. $43. 3.b.; S. $ 141, 5. 

V. 7. moas, x. T. A. having taken him by the right hand, and 
thus encouraged him to obey their command. See Mark 9, 
27. avrov exemplifies the rule that a genitive which belongs to 
two or more nouns usually precedes them. W. $30. 3. 4.— 
Baceas, feet; odvpa, ankles. This particularity has been reckoned 
among the traces of a professional habit, for which Luke is dis- 
tinguished. See on 28, 8. 

V.8. é&addAdpevos, leaping forth from the place where he sat, 
and up only as involved ; not from his bed (Mey., but dropped in 
his last ed.) since xadyjpevos (v. 10) shows that he was not reclin- 
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ing, — ory, stood for the first time since he was born (v. 2). — 
Teperare, Walked to and fro, as if to make trial of his newly found 
Strength. — eis rò iepdv, into the temple, its inner part beyond the 
gate where the lame man had been healed (see on v. 2).— In 
wepurarov, K. T. A Luke writes as if he were giving the recital of 
some eye-witness. 

V. 10.  éreyivackov ... . drt oros, they recognized him (upon at- 
tentive scrutiny, hence imperf.) that this one, ete. The subject of 
the subordinate clause is attracted here into the principal clause, 
and then repeated in oros. Soin 4, 13; 9, 20; 13,32; 16, 3, ete. 
The subject of the second clause becomes in this way more prom- 
inent. W.§ 66.5; B.§151 1.6.7. The ordinary construction 
would omit airdy after éreyivwoxov, and make the sentence after 
drt the object of the verb. — mpos tiv éAennooivny, jor the alms 
which he solicited. 


Verses 11-26. The Testimony of Peter after the Miracle. 


V. 11. xparotvros atrod, while he is holding them fast, or keeping 
near to them. This latter signification, says De Wette, has not been 
fully proved, but arises naturally out of the other. Meyer adheres 
more correctly to the first meaning: the man in the ardor of his 
gratitude clung to his benefactors, and would not be separated 
from them. atrod is considered the correct reading, instead of 
Tov iadévros xwAod in the common text (Grsb. Mey. Lehm.). The 
addition has been transferred to the English version. — oro@.... 
Zoňouðvos. See John 10, 23. This hall or porch was on the east- 
ern side of the temple, in the court of the heathen. The general 
opinion is that it was called the porch of Solomon, because it oc- 
cupied the site of a porch which had been connected with the 
first temple. Lücke! thinks that it may have been a structure 
built by Solomon himself, which had escaped the destruction of 
the first temple. Tholuck? expresses the same belief. It accords 
with this view that Josephus (Antt. 20. 9. 7) calls the porch épyov 
oAonavos. In popular speech, says Lightfoot, the Jews some- 
times meant the entire court of the Gentiles when they spoke of 
Solomon’s porch. — éexJopBou agrees with dads as a collective term; 
comp. 5, 16. 

V. 12. iov, seeing their astonishment. — direxplvaro, x. T. À. 
proceeded to speak (Hebraistic, see 5, 8), or perhaps answered 
unto the people (De Wet. Mey.), since their looks of wonder 


1 Commentar über das Evangelium des Johannes, Vol. II. p. 861. 
2 Commentar zum Evangelium Johannis, p. 256 (sechste Auflage). 
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seemed to ask for some explanation of the miracle (see v. 11). — 
émi tovr» may be neuter, at this thing, see v.10 (E. Vv.); but 
more probably masculine, at this one (Mey. De Wet.), which pre- 
pares the way for atrov, like the succession of rotroy and aire in v. 
16. — ġuîv, upon us, emphatic, as distinguished from Christ or God, 
to whom the miracle ought to have turned their thoughts. — érev- 
iere takes its object in the dative (see also 10,4; 14, 9); or in 
the accusative with eis (comp. v. 4; 1, 10; 6,15). — ôs idia, x. T. À. 
as by our own (inherent or self-acquired) power, or (since power 
had been exerted) piety as the reason of its being conferred on 
them. — reromkóoct . . . . adrov, having effected (ecbatic infinitive) 
that he should walk. W.§ 44.4; S. $ 165. 3. 

V.13. édd€ace, glorified, honored, not by the miracle at this time 
(Mey.), but by all the mighty works which attested his mission; 
see 2, 22.— aida, not son = vids, but servant = 423, which was 
one of the prophetic appellations of the Messiah, especially in 
the second part of Isaiah. See Matt. 12, 18, as compared with 
Is. 42,1 sq. The term occurs again in this sense in v. 26; 4, 
27. 30.—pwasin 1,1. The antithetic idea may have been that 
in v. 17. — wapeddxare, ye delivered up, viz. to Pilate. — npvicacte, 
denied, refused to acknowledge as Messiah. —airév. It will be 
seen that the writer drops here the relative structure of the sen- 
tence. — xpivavros .... drodvew, when, or although he decided, viz. 
that it was just to release hum; see Luke 23,16; John 19, 4. 
éexe(vov refers here to the nearer noun, and performs the proper 
office of roúrov. W. § 23. 1. It is not uncommon for Greek writers 
to interchange these pronouns. 

V.14. 6é, but, contrasts their conduct with that of Pilate. — 
Tov ayov is a Messianic title, as in Luke 4, 34. tov dixasov, the Just 
one. The epithets mark the contrast between his character and 
that of Barabbas. — ròpa dovea, i. e. not merely a man, but a man 
who was a murderer ; see Matt. 27, 16 sq.; Mark 15, 7 sq. 

V. 15. rov d€ dpynyov THs oùs, but the author of lfe, i. e.as De 
Wette remarks, of life in the fullest sense in which the Scriptures 
ascribe that property to the Saviour, viz. spiritual or Christian life 
(comp. John 1, 4; Heb. 2, 10), and also natural or physical life 
(comp. John 5, 26; 11, 25). Olshausen and Meyer suppose the 
main idea to be that of spiritual life ; but the evident relation of 
wis to drexreivare Shows that the other idea is certainly not to be 
excluded. A terrible aggravation in this murder was that he 
whom they deprived of life was himself the one who gives life 
to all. —- êk vexpav, from the dead; the article usually omitted after 
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eg, but inserted after dad. W.§19.—ob.... éopev, of whom (13, 
31), or of which we are witnesses ; see note on 2, 32. 

V. 16. éri TN TiTe x. T. Ào upon the faith in his name enter- 
tained by us, 1. e., on account of their faith as the ground or con- 
dition God had performed this act. Some construe rí as telic: 
upon the faith as the object, i. e. in order to produce faith in the 
lame man and in others (Olsh. Hmph.). This latter meaning 
not only strains the preposition, but overlooks the manifest paral- 
lelism in sense between this clause and the following kal ù mistis, 
k. T. \.— 6voparos is the genitive of the object, and the expression 
is like ziorts Jeov in Mark 11, 22 and mistis Inood in Rom. 3, 22. 
W. $ 30. 1.—dv.... otare, whom you see entirely restored now 
to bodily vigor, and know as a person who was formerly infirm, 
helpless. — rò õvopa, x. T. À, his name, i. e. he invoked by an ap- 
peal to him as that which his name represents (see on 2, 21), 
made strong (a definite past). The reason for expressing the idea 
in this manner is evident from v. 6.— 7 wiotts 7 du aùro?, the faith 
that is wrought in us through him (De Wet. Mey. Win.). The 
apostles here, it will be observed, ascribe the origin, as well as 
the efficacy, of their faith to Christ. Compare 1 Pet. 1,21. This 
second clause of the verse repeats essentially the idea of the 
first, in order to affirm more emphatically that it was not their 
own power, but the power of Christ, which had performed the 
miracle. — dzévavrt ravrwv tyuav, in the presence of you all; and 
hence they must acknowledge that no other means had been used 
to effect the miracle. 

V.17. Having set before them their aggravated guilt, the 
apostle would now suggest to them the hope of mercy. ddeAdoi, 
brethren, Peter says here because he would conciliate his hearers; 
but in v. 12, where the object is reproof, crimination, he says more 
formally, though courteously, dvdpes “Iopan\trar. One of the marks 
of truth would be wanting without this accordance between the 
style and the changing mental moods of the speaker. — őrt... 
éxpagare, that ye acted in ignorance, 1. e. of the full criminality of 
their conduct. They had sinned, but their sin was not of so deep 
a dye that it could not have been still more heinous. The lan- 
guage of Peter concedes to them such a palliation of the deed as 
consisted, at the time of their committing it, in the absence of a 
distinct conviction that he whom they crucified was the Lord of 
life and glory (see 13, 27, and 1 Cor. 2, 8); but it does not exon- 
erate them from the guilt of having resisted the evidence that 
this was his character, which had been furnished by his miracles, 
his life, doctrine, and resurrection. The Saviour himself, in his 
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dying prayer, urged the same extenuation in behalf of his mur- 
derers : “ Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 
Compare also the language of Peal in 1 Tim. 1, 13: “ Who was 
before a blasphemer, and a persecutor, and injurious; but I ob- 
tained mercy because I did it ignorantly in unbelief. — orep xat 
of dpxovres pôv, as also your rulers, who were not present, and 
hence are distinguished from those addressed. 

V.18. òé, but, i.e. while they did this they accomplished a 
divine purpose. — ravrwv tv mpodyrav, instead of being taken 
strictly, may be viewed as a phrase: the prophets as a whole. For 
this restricted use of râs in such general expressions, see Matt. 
3,5; Mark 1, 37; John 3, 26. Most of the books of the Old 
Testament foretell distinctly the sufferings and death of the Mes- 
siah. Compare Luke 24, 27. Olshausen regards the entire his- 
tory of the Jews as typical, and in that view maintains that all 
the ancient prophets prophesied of Christ. — radety rov Xpiorórv, 
that the Christ (who was to come) would, or must suffer (De Wet.). 
After verbs which signify to declare, believe, and the like, the 
infinitive implies often the idea of necessity or obligation. W. § 
45, 3. b.— ovrw refers to the previous verse: thus, in this way, 
viz. by their agency ; comp. 13, 27. It is incorrect to understand 
it of the accordance between the fulfilment and the prediction. 

V.19. peravojoare otv, repent therefore, since your guilt is not 
such as to exclude you from the mercy procured by the Saviour 
whom you have crucified. — émorpépare, turn, i. e. from your 
present course or character unto Christ (9, 35; 11, 21); or unto 
God (14, 15; 15,19). What is required here includes faith as a 
constituent part of the act to be performed. — cis... . dwaprias, 
that your sins may be blotted out, obliterated as it were from the 
book or tablet where they are recorded; comp. Col. 2, 14; Is. 43, 
25.— drus av, K. T. À, in order that (telic, comp. Matt. 6, 5) the 
tumes of refreshing may come, i. e. to you personally, that you may 
have part in the blessings of the Messiah’s kingdom, for which 
men can be prepared only by repentance and the pardon of their 
sins. dv after õrws followed by the conjunctive represents the 
act of the verb as dependent, i. e. in this case, on their com- 
phance with the exhortation. W. $42.6; Hart. Partik. Vol. II. 
p.289. drws as a particle of time, when (as in E. V.) is foreign 
to the New Testament idiom. See Green’s Gr. p. 77. We must 
discard that translation here. Scholefield ( Hints, ete., p. 40) pleads 


1 Hints for Improvements in the Authorized Version of the New Testament, by 
the late Rey. James Scholefield, Professor of Greek in the University of Cam- 
bridge, England (4th ed. 1857). 
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faintly for retaining it, but admits that the weight of evidence is 
against it. It is not entirely certain whether katpot àvayúfews re- 
fers to the present consolations of the gospel, or to the blessedness 
which awaits the followers of Christ at the end of the world, 
when he shall return and receive them to himself in heaven. 
The expression, in itself considered, would very aptly describe 
the peace of mind and joy which result from a consciousness of 
pardon and reconciliation to God. So one class of commentators 
understand it. Others think that the time here meant must coin- 
cide with that in the next verse; and hence suppose the apostle 
to have in view Christ’s second coming, when those who have 
believed on him shall enter upon their eternal rest in heaven. 
Compare Heb. 4, 9-11. Taken thus, the image of the future 
state in dvawdéews is that of relief or refreshment of the wearied 
soul after toils and sorrows, and is strikingly similar to Paul’s 
dvects, relaxation, rest which God allots to the afflicted in the day 
of final recompense; see 2 Thess. 1,7. ‘This is the interpreta- 
tion of Chrysostom, Olshausen, De Wette, Meyer, and others. 
The order of the clauses decides nothing against the latter opin- 
ion, since it may be as natural in this instance to think first of the 
effect, and then to assign the cause or occasion, as the reverse. It 
is in favor of this opinion that it refers AJwou and dzooretAy to the 
same period or event, as the close succession of the verbs would 
lead us to expect. — årò' mporórov Tov Kuptov, from the presence 
of the Lord, since the blessings in question (a Hebrew idiom) 
are laid up where he is (see 2, 28), and must be received thence. 
kupiov, Which may refer to Christ or God (see on 1, 24), applies to 
the latter here, since it prepares the way for the subject of the 
next verb. | 

V. 20. kal drooreiAy, k. T. r., and that (dependent still on õros) 
he may send forth, viz. from heaven, see v. 21; comp. deiger 6 uak- 
dpltos kat póvos Suvdorys, k. T. Às in 1 Tim. 6, 15. — TPOKEXELPLO pÉVOV 
iptv, before appointed or. prepared for you, i. e. from eternity, see 1 
Pet. 1, 20. mpoxexnpvypévov, announced before, is a less approved 
reading. Nearly all critics understand this passage as referring 
to the return of Christ at the end of the world. The similarity 
of the language to that of other passages which announee that 
event demands this interpretation. The apostle enforces his ex- 
hortation to repent by an appeal to the final coming of Christ, not 
because he would represent it as near in point of time, but be- 
cause that event was always near to the feelings and consciousness 
of the first believers. It was the great consummation on which 
the strongest desires of their souls were fixed, to which their 
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thoughts and hopes were habitually turned. They lived with ref- 
erence to this event. They labored to be prepared for it. They 
were constantly, in the expressive language of Peter, looking for 
and (in their impatience as it were) hastening the arrival of the day 
of God (2 Pet.3, 12). It is then that Christ will reveal himself in 
glory, will come “to take vengeance on them that obey not the 
gospel, and to be admired in all them who believe” (2 Thess. 1, 
8), will raise the dead (John 5, 28. 29), invest the redeemed with 
an incorruptible body (Philip. 3, 21), and introduce them for the 
first time, and for ever, into the state of perfect holiness and hap- 
piness prepared for them in his kingdom. The apostles as well as 
the first Christians in general, comprehended the grandeur of that 
oceasion. It filled their circle of view, stood forth to their con- 
templations as the point of culminating interest in their own and 
the world’s history, threw into comparative insignificance the 
present time, death, all intermediate events, and made them feel | 
that the manifestation of Christ, with its consequences of indes- 
cribable moment to all true believers, was the grand object which 
they were to keep in view as the end of their toils, the com- 
mencement and perfection of their glorious immortality. In such 
a state of intimate sympathy with an event so habitually present 
to their thoughts, they derived, and must have derived, their chief 
incentives to action from the prospect of that future glory. As 
we should expect, they hold it up to the people of God to encour- 
age them in affliction, to awaken them to fidelity, zeal, persever- 
ance, and on the other hand appeal to it to warn the wicked, and 
impress upon them the necessity of preparation for the revelations 
of the final day. For examples of this habit, the reader may see 
17,30. 31; 1 Tim. 6, 13 sq.; 2 Tim. 4, 8; Tit. 2, 11 sq.; 2 Pet. 3, 
11 sq., etc. Some have ascribed the frequency of such passages 
in the New Testament to a definite expectation on the part of the 
apostles that the personal advent of Christ was nigh at hand ; 
but such a view is not only unnecessary, in order to account for 
such references to the day of the Lord, but at variance with 2 
Thess. 2,2. The apostle Paul declares there, that the expecta- 
tion in question was unfounded, and that he himself did not en- 
tertain it or teach it to others. But while he corrects the opinion 
of those at Thessalonica who imagined that the return of Christ 
was then near, neither he nor any other inspired writer has in- 
formed us how remote that event may be, or when it will take 
place. That is a point which has not been revealed to men; the 
New Testament has left it in a state of uncertainty. “ The day 
of the Lord so cometh as a thief in the night ;” and men are ex- 
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horted to be always prepared for it. It is to be acknowledged 
that most Christians, at the present day, do not give that promi- 
nence to the resurrection and the judgment, in their thoughts or 
discourse, which the New Testament writers assign to them; 
but this fact is owing, not necessarily to a difference of opinion 
in regard to the time when Christ will come, but to our inade- 
quate views and impressions concerning the grandeur of that oc- 
casion, and the too prevalent worldliness in the church, which is 
the cause or consequence of such deficient views. If modern 
Christians sympathized more fully with the sacred writers on this 
subject, it would bring both their conduct and their style of reli- 
gious instruction into nearer correspondence with the lives and 
teaching of the primitive examples of our faith. 

V.21. ov.... d€€acdu, whom the heavens, indeed, must (accord- 
ing to the divine plan) recezve ; not retain, which the usage of the 
verb forbids. Though the ascension had taken place, we have Set 
and not ee, because the necessity of the event is a permanent fact. 
Meyer explains devas in effect an imperfect, an instance merely of 
the rhetorical present for the past. De Wette shifts the pecuharity 
of the expression from de to d€gac0Ja, and renders whom it is ne- 
cessary the heavens should receive. He alleges for this future sense 
that the ascension could be viewed as still incomplete because it 
was so recent. But the apostle having just referred to Christ as 
already in heaven, whence he is to appear again (v. 20), would 
not be apt to speak in the very next words as if he thought of 
him as still lingering on the earth. Many of the Jews believed 
that when the Messiah appeared, he would remain permanently 
among men, see John 12, 34. Peter corrects here that misappre- 
hension : the Saviour must return to heaven and reign there for 
a season, before his final manifestation. The pév (which no de 
follows) has its antithesis in dypt ypdver, x. 7 A. (De Wet.): 
Christ would not be absent always, but for a certain time only ; 
not in the preceding dmrocreiAn, k. r. A. (Alf), since that would 
make this the dé clause, not the pév as itis now. — äypt . . . . tavTwr, 
until (during is incorrect) the times of the restoration of all things, 
i.e. toa state of primeval order, purity, and happiness, such as 
will exist for those who have part in the kingdom of Christ, at 
his second coming. The expression designates the same epoch 
as kaupoi avayiews (Olsh. Mey. De Wet.).— dy, k. 7. A, which 
God spake of, announced; comp. v. 24. The relative refers to 
xpovey as the principal word, and stands by attraction for ovs or 
mepi ov. It does not refer to ravrov, the accomplishment of all things 
which, etc., for droxaracrdcews will not bear that meaning. — az’ 
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aidvos, from the beginning, from the earliest times of prophetic rev- 
elation. Such a period of restoration to holiness and happiness 
is the explicit or implied theme of prophecy from the beginning 
to the end of the Old Testament. Some omit the expression, or 
put it in brackets, but the evidence for it preponderates. 

V. 22. ydp here (T. R. and E. V.) should be left out. pds 
Tovs Trarépas, also, is supposed to be a gloss. — év here responds 
to 6éin v. 24: Moses on the one hand as well as all the prophets 
on the other. —- erev, said, viz. in Deut. 18, 18 sq. The translation 
is partly that of the Seventy, partly new. In 7, 37, Stephen 
cites this passage as having the same import which Peter ascribes 
to it here. Their mode of applying it shows that the Jews were 
agreed in referring it to the Messiah. That this was the current 
interpretation may be argued also from John 4, 25; see Heng- 
stenberg’s remarks in his Christol. Vol. I. p. 67 sq. — dvacrjoe = 
nips, will ratse up, cause to appear. — as épé, like me. The context 
of the orginal passage (comp. v. 15, 16 with v. 17, 18) indicates 
that the resemblance between them was to consist chiefly in their 
office as mediator. The meaning is: Since the Israelites had 
been unable to endure the terrors of the divine majesty, God 
would, at some future time, send to them another mediator, 
through whom he would communicate with them, as he had done 
through Moses (Heng.). See also Gal. 3,19; Heb. 9, 15. —6ca 
av, whatsoever, see 2, 21. 

V. 23. Peter interrupts the sentence here to insert éorat dé, 
which is not in the Hebrew. It serves to call attention more 
strongly to what follows. — éfoAodpevdncerat ék tov Aaov, shall be 
utterly destroyed from the people. This expression occurs often in 
the Pentateuch, where it denotes the sentence or punishment of 
death. The apostle uses it here evidently to denote the punish- 
ment which corresponds to that, in relation to the soul, i. e. as De 
Wette explains it, exclusion from the kingdom of God. Peter 
has substituted this expression here for taya 74% = éxducpow e& 
airov, as rendered in the Septuagint: [will exact vengeance from 
him. The only difference is that the Hebrew affirms the pur- 
pose of God to punish, while the Greek employed by Peter de- 
fines at the same time the nature or mode of the punishment. 

V. 24. wévres .... rv KateEns stands concisely for all the proph- 
ets from Samuel, both he and they who followed. The appositional 
clause is here merged in the genitive. dd Bapovýà shapes the 
construction, instead of the remoter mpodyra. Compare Luke 
24,27. W.$§67.2. The literal translation, from Samuel on, and 
those ‘who followed, involves a tautology, the second clause being 
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comprehended in the first. Samuel is mentioned next after 
Moses, because so few prophets appeared in the interval between 
them, or so few whose names are recorded. They stand in the 
same proximity to each other in Ps. 99,6. We have no record 
of all that the prophets taught, and the apostle’s assertion here 
that Samuel also bore testimony to Christ, does not need to be 
confirmed by specific passages. — dcou éXadynoay, K. T. À., as many 
as spake, prophesied, shows as related to the next clause (note 
kaí), how uniformly the theme of a coming Messiah had been 
held forth in the instructions of the ancient messengers of God. 
Yet the object may be to characterize the teaching of the pro- 
phetic order as such, and not of every single individual. See 
note on v. 18. 

V. 25. of viol... . THs duadyKns, Ye are the sons of the prophets, 
and of the covenant, i. e. are those in the first case to whom the 
predictions respecting the Messiah especially appertain, and in 
the second are those to whom God would first (v. 26) offer the 
mercies which he covenanted to bestow on Abraham’s spiritual 
seed, viz. such as believe, and thus “walk in the steps of his 
faith ;” see Rom. 4, 12. vioi in this sense of participation, appur- 
tenance, is a common Hebraism; see Matt. 8, 12; John 4, 22; 
Rom. 9, 4, etc. Its ordinary signification, sons, descendants, would 
-be incongruous with dvadyxns, and should not be retained, there- 
fore, in connection with zpogyrav. — Aéywr, k. T. A viz. In Gen. 12, 
3. God repeated the promise to Abraham and the other patri- 
archs, at various times; see Gen. 18, 18; 22,18; 26,4, etc. — êv 
TO oTéppati cov, in thy seed, viz. the Messiah (v. 26) as one of his 
posterity ; TEAN T to Paul’s view in Gal. 3, 16. 

V, 26. tpiv, unto you, dependent on aréoreAev ic 13, 26; 28, 
28); not for you, dat. comm. (Mey.), dependent on dvaorjoas. — 
aparov, first in the order of time, comp. 13,46; Luke 24, 47; 
Rom. 1, 16. Here, too, Peter recognizes the fact that the gospel 
was to be preached to the heathen ; see on 2, 39. — dvaorjcas, hav- 
ing raised up, as in Vv. 22.— aida, servant, as in v. 13. — The E. V. 
follows the common text, which inserts ‘Incotv after airod, but con- 
trary to the best authorities (Grsb. Tsch. Mey.). — etAoyoivra, 
blessing, applies the idea of the preceding évevAoyydjcovra to the 
Jews, and requires pâs to be read with emphasis. — êv 7@ àro- 
otpépey K. T. À., States how he blesses them: in that he turns away 
each one from your sins, to wit, by his gospel, which secures the 
pardon and sanctification of those who accept it (see on 2, 47). 
This verb has elsewhere an active sense in the New Testament. 
Some (Kuin. De Wet.) disregard that usage and render, in that 
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each one turns away, etc. This is opposed also to eùàoyoðvra, 
which represents Christ here as the actor, men rather as recipi- 
ents, 


CHAPTER IV. 


Verses 1-4. The Imprisonment of Peter and John. 


V. 1. éréoryoay implies commonly a hostile purpose, see 6, 12; 
17,5; Luke 20,1. The arrest appears to have taken place while 
the apostles were still speaking. — ot tepets, the priests who ofti- 
ciated in the temple at the time, or some of their number. The 
priests were divided into twenty-four classes, each of which had 
charge of the temple service for a week at a time. See 1 Chron. 
24, 3 sq.; 2 Chron. 8, 14; and also Jos. Antt. 7. 14.7. The par- 
ticular duties from day to day were assigned to individuals by lot, 
see Luke 1, 9. During the observance of the festivals, the num- 
ber of priests was increased, as the labors to be performed were 
greater. Win. Realw. Vol. IL p. 273. It is possible that the 
feast of Pentecost (2, 1) had not yet terminated.—6 orpariyos 
Tov tepod, the commander of the temple, was an officer having a 
body of Levites under his command, who preserved order about 
the temple, and in that respect performed a sort of military service. 
See Jahn’s Archeol.§ 365. In 4, 26, the Levites so employed 
are called his trnpera, servants. Josephus speaks repeatedly of this 
guard (e. g. Bell. Jud. 6. 5. 3), whose commander he designates 
in the same manner. In 2 Macc. 3, 4, he is termed ó zpoorarys 
Tov iepod, the guardian of the temple. We read of orparyyovs rod 
iepov, commanders of the temple, in Luke 22, 52, which is best ex- 
plained by supposing that the temple guard was divided into sev- 
. eral companies, each of which had its orparyyds, though this title 
belonged distinctively to the chief in command. — ot Zaddovxaior, 
the Sadducees as a sect, since those who acted in this instance 
represented the spirit of the party; comp. Matt. 9,11; 12, 14; 
Mark 8, 11; John 8, 3. Meyer supposes the article to point out 
those of them who were present at this time. It was probably at 
the instigation of this class of men that the apostles were now 
apprehended. 

V. 2. dtarovoipevor, being indignant ; restricted by some (Mey. 
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De Wet.) to the nearest noun, since the motive assigned for the 
interference in karayyéàde, K.T. À., applies only to the Sadducees, 
who denied the doctrine of a resurrection; see 23, 8; Matt. 22, 
23. But perhaps we may regard 61a rò duddoKew aùroùs Tov adv as 
more comprehensive than xarayyé\Aew, k. T. X., instead of being 
merely defined by it, and in that case may refer the participle to 
the priests as well as the others. The priests, though they might 
not share the hostility of the Sadducees to the doctrine of a 
future state (see on 23,8) would naturally be indignant that their 
office as teachers should be assumed by men like Peter and John 
(see Matt. 21, 23), and especially that the Jesus whom they 
themselves had crucified should be proclaimed as the Messiah 
(see 5, 28). — karayyéàňew èv rO “Incod, are announcing in Jesus the 
resurrection, i. e. in his example, in the fact of his alleged restora- 
tion to life; comp. êv yuty in 1 Cor. 4, 6. This is the best and the 
generally approved interpretation (Bng. Kuin. De Wet. Mey.). 
Others render are announcing the resurrection in virtue of Jesus, by 
his power; see 1 Cor, 15,22. The E. version, through Jesus, while 
the earlier E. Vv. have in hum, appears to express that meaning. 
But it was not so much the general resurrection as that of Christ 
himself which the apostles proclaimed at this stage of their min- 
istry ; see 1, 22; 2, 24; 3, 15, ete. The single concrete instance, 
however, as the Sadducees argued, involved the general truth, — 
and, if substantiated, refuted their creed. 

V. 3. eis rnpnow, into prison ; comp. év phoe Snwooia, in 5, 18. 
This word denotes a place of custody (see Pape Lex. s. v), as 
well as the act; though the latter is the proper force of sucha 
termination. K. § 233. b. a. — eis rHv aŭpiov, unto the morrow as the 
limit; see Matt. 10,22; 1 Thess. 4, 15. — Ñv yap, k. T. À, for it was 
already evening, and hence no judicial examination could take 
place until the next day. It was three o’clock when the apostles 
went to the temple ; comp. 3, 1. 

V.4. ov Adyov, the word, the well-known message of Christ. 
— éyevy Jn = èyévero, became, i. e. in consequence of the present 
addition. The use of this form is peculiar to the later Greek. | 
W. $15; Lob. ad. Phryn. p. 108. — 6 dpidpos trav dvdpav, the num- 
ber of the men who had embraced the gospel up to this time 
(Kuin. Mey. De Wet. Alf); see 1, 15; 2,41. A retrospective 
remark like this was entirely natural after having spoken of the 
many who believed at this time. Some suppose the new con- 
verts alone to have amounted to five thousand; but that is less 
probable, as the apostles could hardly have addressed so great a 
multitude in such a place. évdpav comprehends probably both 
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men and women, like yvyaí in 2,41; comp. Luke 11,31. An 
emphasized or conscious restriction of the term to men would be 
at variance with that religious equality of the sexes so distinctly 
affirmed in the New Testament; see Gal. 3, 28. 


Verses 5-7. Their Arraignment before the Sanhedrim. 


V. 5. atrav before äpyovres refers to the Jews as implied in vv. 
1 and 4 (De Wet. Win.); not to the believers as if to contrast 
their conduct with that of their rulers (Mey. formerly, but now as 
above), and certainly not to the apostles (Stier). ! — rovs dpyovras, 
K.T. À. The Sanhedrim is here described by an enumeration of the 
three orders which composed that body, viz. the chief priests, who 
are mentioned last in this instance, the elders or heads of families, 
and the scribes or teachers of the law; comp. 5, 21; Matt. 2, 4; 
26, 59. apxovras designates the Sanhedrists in general, since they 
were all rulers, while kaí annexes the respective classes to which 
they belonged: and (more definitely, comp. 1, 14) the elders, ete. 
It was unnecessary to repeat the article, because the nouns have 
the same gender. W.§19.4; S. § 89. 9.— is ‘Iepovoadnpu, unto 
Jerusalem, as some of the rulers may have lived out of the city 
(Mey. De Wet.), especially at that season (see 2, 1) when the 
heat had begun to be severe. eis is not put loosely for év (Kuin. ) ; 
for the distinctive force of the prepositions may always be traced, 
and the notice merely that they assembled in Jerusalem would 
be unnecessary. The substitution of èv for eis in the text (Lehin. 
Tsch.) is unwarranted. 

V. 6. Those named here are prominent individuals among the 
rulers (v. 5), not a separate class. “Avvay Tov dpxiepéa. The actual 
high-priest at this time was Caiaphas, see John 11, 49; but An- 
nas, his father-in-law, had held the same office, and, according 
to the Jewish custom in such cases, retained still the same title. 
He is mentioned first, perhaps, out of respect to his age, or be- 
_ cause his talents and activity conferred upon him a personal supe- 
riority. See John 18,13. It is entirely unnecessary to charge 
Luke with committing an error here, as Zeller so confidently af- 
firms.” It is a familiar usage in every language to speak of “the 


1 Die Reden der Apostel nach Ordnung und Zusammenhang ausgelegt, von Ru- 
dolf Stier, Zwei Bande. 

2 Theologische Jahrbücher, Jahrgang 1849, p. 60. It is due to the reader to 
place before him some examples of this writer’s style of criticism. His articles on 
the Composition and Character of the Acts, published in different numbers of the 
Periodical named above, are considered as remarkable for the industry and acute- 
ness which they display in setting forth the internal difficulties that are supposed to 
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governor,” “ the president,” “ the senator,” and the like, though the 
person so termed is no longer in office. —*Iwdvyy kat “AX<Eavdpor. 
We know nothing positive of these men beyond the intimation 
here that they were priests, and active at this time in public af- 
fairs. Alexander is another instance of a foreign name in use 
among the Jews, see 1,23. It is improbable that he was the 
Alexander mentioned in Jos. Antt. 18. 8. 1, who was a brother of 
Philo, and alabarch of the Jews at Alexandria. In that case he 
must have been visiting at Jerusalem, and hence was present in 
the council as a guest only, or else had not yet removed to Egypt. 
— Kal dco... .. dpxteparixod, and as many as were of the pontifical 
Jamily, i. e. those nearly related to the dpyrepets = dpyxteparixod, em- 
bracing, as that title was applied among the Jews, the high priest 
properly so called, his predecessors in office, and the heads of the 
twenty-four sacerdotal classes (see onv. 1). Many points relating 
to the organization of the Sanhedrim are irretrievably obscure ; but | 
it is generally agreed that the twenty-four priestly orders were 
represented in that body. See Win. Realw. Vol. IL p. 271. The 
attendance of so many persons of rank on this occasion evinced 
the excited state of the public mind, and gave importance to the 
decisions of the council. This is Meyer’s view of the meaning. 
But a narrower sense of dpxteparixod may be adopted. It appears 
to me more simple to understand, that John and Alexander were 
related to Annas and Caiaphas, and that the dca, x. r. A., were the 
other influential members of the same family. That the family 
of Annas was one of great distinction appears in the fact that 
five of his sons attained the office of high-priest. See on 9, 1. 
Some vary the meaning of yévous, and translate, as many as were 
of the class of the chief priests. This sense renders the description 
of the different branches of the Sanhedrim more complete, but 
assigns a forced meaning to the noun. | 

V. 7. aùroús, them, viz. the apostles last mentioned in v. 3. — 
év péro, in the midst, before them so as to be within the view of 
all; comp. John 8, 3. It is said that the Jewish Sanhedrim, sat in 
a circle or a semi-circle ; but we could not urge the expression 
here as any certain proof of that custom. — èv roia dvvaye, by 
what power, efficacy; not by what right, authority, which would 
require e€ovoia as in Matt. 21, 23. See Tittm. Synm. p. 158. — 
7) èv Toiw òvõparı, or (in other words) in virtue of what uttered 
name, This appears to be a more specific form of the same in- 


embarrass Luke’s history. The articles have been thrown into a volume, but I 
have not secn them in that form. 
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quiry. — roro, this, viz. the cure of the lame man. Olshausen un- 
derstands it of their teaching, which is not only less appropriate 
to the accompanying words, but renders the answer of the apos- 
tles in v. 9. 10 irrelevant. 


Verses 8-12. Testimony of Peter before the Council. 


V.8. awAnodels rvedparos aylov, filled with the Holy Spirit, i. e. 
anew, see v. 31; 2,4. Peter was thus elevated above all human 
fear, and assisted at the same time to make such a defence of 
the truth as the occasion required. The Saviour had authorized 
the disciples to expect such aid under circumstances like the 
present; see Mark 13, 11; Luke 21, 14. 15. For the absence of 
the article, see on 1, 2. 

V. 9. ef dvaxpwopmeta, if we are examined, as is confessedly the 
case. «i in the protasis with the indicative, affirms the con- 
dition, and is logically equivalent to éei, since. K. $339. La; 
W.$§41.b.2. The occasion for the present defence was a re- 
proachful one to the Jews, and hence the speaker alludes to it 
thus dubiously, in order to state the case with as little offence 
as possible. The apodosis begins at yvwordv éorw. — ér. evepyecia, 
K. T. Ào In respect toa good deed, benefit conferred on an infirm 
man; comp. John 10, 32. Observe that neither noun has the ar- 
ticle. dvdpwrov is the objective genitive; comp. 3, 16; 21, 20; 
Luke 6, 7. 8.§ 99. 1.0; K. § 265. 2. b.— é rim, whereby, how 
(De Wet. Mey.), not by whom (Kuin.). The first sense agrees 
best with the form of the question in v. 7. — otros, this one. The 
man who had been healed was present, see v. 10,14. He may 
have come as a spectator, or,as De Wette thinks, may have been 
been summoned as a witness. Neander conjectures that he too 
may have been taken into custody at the same time with the 
apostles. — cécworat, has been made whole. The subject of dis- 
course determines the meaning of the verb. 

V. 10. ev 7@ òvóparı “Inood Xpicrov, by the name of Jesus Christ 
(the latter appellative here), through their invocation of his name. 
The question how (v. 9) is here answered. — rod Nafwpatov iden- 
tifies the individual to whom the apostle applies so exalted a name ; 
see on 2, 22. — dv.... êk vexpav is an adversative clause after ov 
éoravpwoare, but omits the ordinary disjunctive. For this asyndetic 
construction, see W. $ 60.2; K. $325. It promotes compression, 
vivacity of style. For the anarthrous vexpov, see on 3, 15. -— êv 
rovro may be neuter, sc. dvouare (Mey.); or masculine, zn this ene 
(Kuin De Wet.), which is more natural, since ov is a nearer an- 
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tecedent, and otros follows in the next verse (and so also Mey. at 
present). mapéorykev, stands (E. V.); perf. — present (see on 1, 
10). 

V. 11. otros, this one, viz. Christ, who is the principal subject, 
though a nearer noun intervenes; see 7, 19. W. $23.1; 8. § 
123. N. 1. Compare the note on 3, 13. For the passage referred 
to, see Ps. 118, 22. The words, as Tholuck! remarks, appear to 
have been used as a proverb, and hence are susceptible of various 
applications. ‘The sense for this place may be thus given: the 
Jewish rulers, according to the proper idea of their office, were 
the builders of God’s spintual house; and as such should have 
been the first to acknowledge the Messiah, and exert themselves 
for the establishment and extension of his kingdom. That which 
they had not done, God had now accomplished in spite of their 
neglect and opposition. He had raised up Jesus from the dead, 
and thus confirmed his claim to the Messiahship; he had shown 
him to be the true author of salvation to men, the corner-stone, 
the only sure foundation on which they can rest their hopes of 
eternal life. Compare Matt. 21,42; Luke 20, 17.— The later 
editors consider oixodéuwv more correct than oixodopovvrwv.— 6 yev- 
óuevos . . . . ywvias, which became the head of the corner ; predicated, 
like 6 efovdenJeis, of ô AiFos as identical with otros. Kepadiy ywvias 
is the same as Aidos dxpoywviaios in 1 Pet. 2,6; comp. Is. 28, 16. It 
refers, probably, not to the copestone, but to that which hes at the 
foundation of the edifice, in the angle where two of the walls 
come together, and which gives to the edifice its strength and 
support. See Gesen. Heb. Lex. s. txh. 4. 

V. 12. ġ cwrnpia, the salvation which the gospel brings, or which 
men need; comp. John 4, 22. For the article, see W. § 18. 1. 
The contents of the next clause render it impossible to under- 
stand the term of the cure of the lame man. It was not true 
that the apostles proclaimed the name of Christ as the one on 
which men should call in order to be healed of their diseases. — 
obre yap, K. T. A., for neither is there any other name. It has just 
been said, that Christ is the only Saviour. It is asserted here 
that he is such because no other has been provided. — rò dedopé- 
vov, which is given, since the gospel is the fruit of mercy. — êv 
dvIparois, among men as the sphere in which the name is known ; 
not dat. comm., for men. See W. $31.6. The latter is a result- 
ing idea, but not the expressed one. — êv ẹ . . . . huas, in which we 
(as men, and hence true of the human race), must be saved. det 


1 Uebersetzung und Auslegung der Psalmen, p. 496. 
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is stronger than eeo7s, and means not may, but must, as the only 
alternative, since God has appointed no other way of salvation. 
The apostle would exclude the idea of any other mode of escape 
if this be neglected. See Heb. 2, 3. 


Verses 13-18. Decision of the Sanhedrim. 


V. 13. Jewpodvres is the appropriate word here. It denotes not 
seeing merely, like PAérovres (v. 14), but seeing earnestly or with 
admiration. Tittm. Synm. p. 121.— xaradafopeva, having per- 
ceived, from intimations at the time, such as their demeanor, lan- 
guage, pronunciation (Str.), comp. Matt. 26, 73; or having ascer- 
tained by previous inquiry (Mey. Alf). Meyer in his last edition 
prefers the first meaning to the second. The tense, it will be ob- 
served, differs from that of the other participle. — dypapparoe kat 
Doran zliterate, i. e. untaught in the learning of the Jewish 
schools, see John 7, 15; and obscure, plebeian (Kuin. Olsh. De 
Wet.). It is unnecessary to regard the terms as synonymous 
(E. V. Mey. Rob.). Their self-possession and intelligence as- 
tonished the rulers, being so much superior to their education and 
rank in life.t— éreyiwoxov .... joav, and they recognized then 
that they were with Jesus during his ministry, were among his fol- 
lowers (Wicl. Tynd.) ; not had been (E. V.). Their wonder, says 
Meyer, assisted their recollection, so that, as they observed the 
prisoners more closely (note the imperf.), they remembered them 
as persons whom they had known before. Many of the rulers 
had often been present when Christ taught publicly (see Matt. 
21,23; Luke 18,18; John 12, 42, etc.), and must have seen Pe- 
ter and John. That the latter was known to the high-priest is 
expressly said in John 18, 15. 

V. 14. The order of the words here is admirably picturesque. 
— où avtois, with them, viz. the apostles, not the rulers; comp. 
avrovs Just before. — eordra, standing there, and by his presence, 
since he was so generally known (see 3, 16), uttering a testimony 
which they could not refute. Bengel makes the attitude signifi- 
cant: standing firmo talo, no longer a cripple. — ode, k. r. À, had 
nothing to object, against the reality of the miracle, or the truth 
of Peters declaration. 

V. 15. Kedevoavres, x. t. A, having commanded them to depart 
out of the council, The deliberations of the assembly were open 
to. others, though the apostles were excluded; and hence it was 


tł Walch maintians this distinction in his Dissertationes in Acta Apostolorum, p. 59 
sq., (Jena 1766). 
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easy for Luke to ascertain what was said and done during their 
absence. Some of the many priests who afterwards believed 
(see 6, 7) may have belonged to the council at this time, or, at all 
events, may have been present as spectators. Itis not improba- 
ble that Saul of Tarsus was there, or even some of the Christian 
party who were not known in that character. 

V. 16. dre pev, x. T. À, for that a notorious miracle, a deed unde- 
niably of that character, has been done. -yvwordv in the sense of 
widely known adds nothing to the text, since it merely repeats the 
subsequent davepdv.—ou aùrôrv, through them ; and hence accredited 
(see on 2, 22) as the agents of a higher power. — davepdv agrees 
with ri . . . . aùrôv, and is the predicate nominative after éor/un- 
derstood. — où duvépeta, x. T. A, we are not able to deny it. See 
3, 9.11. They would have suppressed the evidence had it been 
possible. | 

V. 17. wa... . avend, that it (sc. rò onpetov) may not 
spread. With a knowledge of the miracle the people would as- 
sociate inevitably the doctrine which the miracle confirmed. The 
subject of the verb involves the idea of &sayý, but it would be 
arbitrary to supply that word as the direct nominative. Some 
have supposed the last clause in the verse to require it. — dey 

. adrots, let us severely (lit. with a threat) threaten them. Winer 
($ 54. 3) regards this combination of a verb and noun as an ex- 
pedient for expressing the infinitive absolute with a finite verb 
in Hebrew. See Gesen. Heb. Gr. $ 128.3. But we meet with 
the idiom in ordinary Greek ; see Thiersch de Pent. Vers. p. 169. 
The frequency of the construction in the New Testament is un- 
doubtedly Hebraistic. — éri ro évopart tovTw, upon this name as the 
basis of their doctrine or authority ; comp. v. 18; 5, 28.40. W. 
§ 48. c. | 

V. 18. ró before dteyyerJar points that out more distinctly as 
the object of the prohibition. Itis not a mere sign of the sub- 
stantive construction. W. § 44. 3. c. — unòè Daske, k. Te Ào 
nor to teach upon the name of Jesus, specifies the part of their 
preaching which the rulers were most anxious to suppress. The 
other infinitive does not render this superfluous. 


Verses 19-22. The Answer of Peter and John. 


V.19. èvómov rod Jeod, in the sight of God (Hebraistic), whose 
judgment is true, and which men are bound to follow as the rule 
of their conduct. — dxovew, to obey, see Luke 10, 16; 16,31; John 
8, 47. — paddrov, not more, but rather; see 5, 29. The question 
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was, whether they should obey men at all in opposition to God, 
not whether they should obey him more or less. See further, on 
5, 29. l 

V. 20. où ðvvápeða yàp, k. T. À confirms the answer supposed 
to be given to their appeal in e dixaoy, k. r. AÀ. We must obey 
God; for we cannot (morally, i. e. in accordance with truth and 
duty) not speak, i. e. withhold, suppress our message. The double 
negation states the idea strongly. The impossibility which they 
felt was that of refraining from giving publicity to their knowl- 
edge; it was not sufficient that they taught no error. ‘To be 
silent would have been treachery. —& cidopev, x. T. AÀ, which we 
saw and heard,i. e. during the life of the Saviour when they beheld 
his mighty works, and listened to his instructions. The verbs are 
in the aorist, not perfect (as in E. V.). 

V. 21. mpocaredrAyodpevor aùToús, having threatened them further, 
i. e. than they had done already, see v. 18. — pydey cipioxovres, 
finding nothing, no means, opportunity. — rò rôs, namely, how, on 
what pretence ; comp. 22, 30; Luke 1, 62; 9,46, etc. This use 
of the article before single clauses distinguishes Luke and Paul 
from the other writers of the New Testament. It serves to 
awaken attention to the proposition introduced by it. See W. $ 
20. 3.— dua ròv Aaov belongs to the participle (Mey.), rather than 
dmrélvoov. The intervening clause breaks off the words from the 
latter connection. The idea, too, is not, that they were able to 
invent no charge against the apostles, but none which they felt it 
safe to adopt, because the people were so well disposed towards 
the Christians. 

V. 22. èrôv, k. T. AÀ, for he was of more years, etc. The cure 
wrought was the greater the longer the time during which the 
infirmity had existed. érév depends on jv as a genitive of prop- 
erty. K. § 273. 2.¢.; C. $ 387. — recoapdkovra, SC. érav, than forty 
years, governed by màeóvav as a comparative; comp. 25, 6. De 
Wette assumes an ellipsis of 7, which puts the numeral in the 
genitive, because that is the case of the preceding noun. But 
most grammarians represent 7 as suppressed only after màeórv, 
màciw, and the like; comp. Matt. 26, 53, as correctly read. K. § 
748. R.1; Mt. § 455. A. 4.—7s iacews, the healing, the act of it 
which constituted the miracle; genitive of apposition. W. § 
48. 2, 


Verses 23-31. The Apostles return to the Disciples, and unite 
with them in Prayer and Praise. 


V. 23. mpòs rots idiovs, unto their own friends in the faith; 
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comp. 24,23; Tit. 3, 14. Nothing in the context requires us to 
limit the term to the apostles. — of dpyxcepels kal of mper Purepot, the 
chief priests (those of the first class) and the elders. This is 
another mode of designating the Sanhedrim, see v. 5. 

V. 24. ópoðvpaðóv must denote as elsewhere (1, 14; 2, 46; 7, 
57 etc.) a concert of hearts, not of voices. If they all joined aloud 
in the prayer, the proof must not be drawn from this word or 
from pav povýv, which could be said though but one uttered the 
words while the others assented, but rather from the nature of 
the service. The prayer on this occasion was chiefly praise, and 
as the words quoted were so familiar to all, it is quite possible 
that they recited them together. See 16, 25, and the remarks 
there. Baumgarten’s view (Apostelgeschichte, u. s. w. p. 93) may 
be near the truth: the whole company sung the second Psalm, 
and Peter then applied the contents to their situation in the terms 
recorded here, — déo7rora is applied to God as absolute in power 
and authority. It is one of the titles of Christ, also, see 2 Pet. 
2,1; Jude v. 4.— où 6 Jeds, se. ef, thou art the God; or, thou the 
God, nominative of address. The latter, says Meyer, accords 
best with the fervid state of their minds. 

V. 25. 6 dia ordparos, k. T. N, Viz. in Ps. 2, 1. 2. By citing this 
passage the disciples express their confidence in the success of 
the cause for which they were persecuted ; for it is the object of 
the second Psalm to set forth the ultimate and complete triumph 
of the gospel, notwithstanding the opposition which the wicked 
may array against it. The contents of the Psalm, as well as the 
other quotations from it in the New Testament, confirm its Mes- 
sianic character. See 13,33; Heb. 1,5 and 5, 5.— ta ri, why, is 
abbreviated for iva ri yévyra. W.§ 25.1; K.§ 344. R. 6. The 
question challenges a reason for conduct so wicked and futile. It 
expresses both astonishment and reproof. — é¢pvasay, raged ; or, 
which is nearer to the classic sense, showed themselves restive, 
refractory. The aorist may be used here to denote a recurrent 
fact. K.§ 256.4. b. The active form is used only in the Septu- 
agint (Pape Lex.s.v.). The application to this particular in- 
stance does not exhaust the prophecy. The fulfilment runs par- 
allel with the history of the conflicts and triumphs of the cause 
of truth. — aoi, peoples, masses of men, whether of the same 
nation, or of different nations. Hence this term includes the 
Jews, whom éJvy would exclude. — xevd, vain, abortive; since 
such must be the result of all opposition to the plans of Jehovah. 

V. 26. mapéorņoav, stood near with a hostile design ; which re- 
sults, however, from the connection, not the word itself. — ouvn"x- 
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JInoav, assembled; in Hebrew, sat together, with the involved idea 
in both cases that it was for the purpose of combination and re- 
sistance. — Tov Xpiorod aùro?, his Christ, his Anointed one, answer- 
ing to imat% in the Psalm. The act of anointing was performed in 
connection with the setting apart of a prophet, priest, or king to 
his office, and, according to the Hebrew symbology, denoted his 
receiving the spiritual gifts and endowments which he needed for 
the performance of his duties... Compare the note on 6, 6. The 
act accompanied consecration to the office assumed, but was not 
the direct sign of it, as is often loosely asserted. It is with ref- 
erence to this import of the symbol that the Saviour of men is 
called ó Xpiorós, i. e. the Anointed, by way of eminence, because 
he possessed the gifts of the Spirt without measure, was fur- 
nished in a perfect manner for the work which he came into the 
world to execute. See on 1, 2. 

V. 27. yap illustrates the significance of the prophecy. It had 
been spoken not without meaning : for in truth, ete. — After dAn- 
Jelas we are to read èv tN rode rary, in this city. The words are 
left out of the E. V., and I believe of all the earlier translations 
into English, except the two made from the Vulgate. They 
are to be retained. They are “found in A B D E, and more 
than twenty others, supported by the unanimous voice of an- 
cient versions, and many ecclesiastical writers.’ See Green’s 
Developed Criticism,’ ete., p. 94. — émt ròv á&yiov mad cov, against 
thy consecrated servant; see on 3, 13.—éypicas, didst anoint, 
with that rite inaugurate as king. — xat Aaots “IopandA, and peoples 
of Israel (see on v. 25), either because the Jews who put the 
Saviour to death belonged to different tribes, or because so 
many of them had come to Jerusalem from distant lands (comp. 
2, 5), and so represented different nationalities (Mey.). It is not 
at all probable that the singular and plural are confounded here 
( Kuin.). 

V. 28. mosa, in order to do in reality, though not with that 
conscious intention on their part.— 7 xeip denotes the power, 7 
Bovay the counsel, purpose, of God. zpowpire adapts itself per 
zeugma to both nouns. The verbal idea required by the former 
would be executed. 
© V.29. kúp, Lord, i: e. God, which is required by Jeds in v. 24, 
and madds cov in v. 30; comp. on 1, 24.— emde.... aùrôv, look 


1 Bahr’s Symbolik des Mosaischen Cultus, Vol. II. p. 171 sq. 

2 A Course of developed Criticism on passages of the New Testament materi- 
ally affected by various Readings. By Rev. Thomas Sheldon Green, late fellow 
of Christ’s College, Cambridge, etc. (London 1856). 
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upon their threats, in order to see what grace his servants needed 
at such a crisis. They pray for courage to enable them to preach 
the word, not for security against danger. — racns, entire, the ut- 
most, see 13, 10; 17, 11, etc. In that sense râs does not require 
the article. W. $ 18.4; K. $246. 5. 

V. 30. &vro.... éxreivew oe, in that thou dost stretch forth thy 
hand for healing, the effect of which as a public recognition of 
their character on the part of God would be to render them fear- 
less; or as some prefer, the construction may denote time, while 
thou dost stretch forth, etc. ; so that in the latter case they ask that 
they may declare the truth with power as well as with courage. 
— ka onpeia, K. T. r., and that signs and wonders may be wrought 
(Kuin. Mey. De Wet.). The clause is telic and related to éxrei- 
ve, like eis tagw. Some make it depend on ós, which is too re- 
mote, and others repeat ev tro after kaí. — raidds cov, thy servant. 

V.31. écaretdy 6 róros, the place was shaken. They would 
naturally regard such an event as a token of the acceptance of 
their prayer, and as a pledge that a power adequate to their pro- 
tection was engaged for them. — émAjodnoav, k. t. À, were all 
filled with the Holy Spirit, etc. They were thus endued both 
with courage to declare the word of God, and with miraculous 
power for confirming its truth. They had just prayed for assist- 
ance in both respects. 


Verses 32-37. The Believers are of one Mind, and have all 
Things common. 


V. 32. é slightly but, turns our attention from the apostles (v. 
31) to the church at large.— rod màýJovs rôv morevodvtwv, the 
multitude of those who believed, like tò mAHIos Tov padyrov in 6, 2. 
This description of the union of heart and the liberality which dis- 
tinguished the disciples, applies to all of them, as the unqualified 
nature of the language clearly intimates. Meyer supposes those 
only to be meant who are mentioned as new converts in v. 4;? 
but the mind does not recall readily so distant a remark. — oid? 
els, not even one.— edeyev iov civat, said that it was his own, i. e. 
insisted on his right to it so long as others were destitute, see v. 
34. — xowd, common in the use of their property, not necessarily 
in the possession of it. Compare the note on 2, 44 sq. “It is 
proper to remark,” says Bishop Blomfield, “that although an ab- 


1 J am not surprised to find that Meyer has corrected this opinion in his new 
edition. 
2 Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles, third edition, p. 28. 
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solute community of goods existed, in a certain sense, amongst the 
first company of believers, it was not insisted upon by the apos- 
tles as a necessary feature in the constitution of the Christian 
church. We find many precepts in the Epistles, which distinctly 
recognize the difference of rich and poor, and mark out the re- 
spective duties of each class; and the apostle Paul, in particular, 
far from enforcing a community of goods, enjoins those who were 
affluent to make a contribution every week for those who were 
poorer (1 Cor. 16, 2.3). Yet the spirit of this primitive system 
should pervade the church in all ages. All Christians ought to 
consider their worldly goods, in a certain sense, as the common 
property of their brethren. There is a part of it which by the 
laws of God and nature belongs to their brethren; who, if they 
cannot implead them for its wrongful detention before an earthly 
tribunal, have their right and title to it written by the finger of 
God himself in the records of the gospel, and will see it estab- 
lished ‘at the judgment day.” 

V. 33. poeyddy Suvdwet, with great power, with convincing effect 
on the minds of men, see Matt. 9,29; Luke 4, 32. Among the 
elements of this power we are to reckon, no doubt, the miracles 
which the disciples performed ; but the singular number forbids the 
supposition that dvvae. can refer to miracles except in this indirect 
manner. —xéprs some understand of the favor which the Christians 
enjoyed with the people in consequence of their liberality; see 
2,47 (Grot. Kuin. Olsh.). It is better, with De Wette, Meyer, 
Alford, and others, to retain the ordinary sense: dwine favor, 
grace, of which their liberality was an effect; comp 2 Cor. 9, 14. 

V, 34. oùðè yàp, x. T. X., For (a proof of their reception of such 
grace) there was no one needy, left to suffer among them. — xwpiuy, 
estates, landed possessions, see 5, 3.8; Matt. 26,36; Mark 14, 
32. — Twàodvres ehepov, sold and brought. This combination illus- 
trates the occasional use of the present participle as an imper- 
fect. W.$§ 45. 1. a; S. $ 178. 2. 

V.35. éridow....7rav arocté\wv, placed them at the feet of the 
apostles, see v. 37; 5,2. The frequency of the act is determined 
by that of the previous verb. This appears to have been a figu- 
rative expression, signifying to commit entirely to their care or 
disposal. It may have arisen from the Oriental custom of laying 
gifts or tribute before the footstool of kings. — duedidoro, distribution 
was made. The verb is impersonal. — kałórı . . . . eixev Occurs as 
in 2, 45. 

V. 36. 6€ subjoins an example in illustration of what is said in 
v. 34. 35. — Barnabas is the individual of this name who became 

13 
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subsequently so well known as Paul’s associate in missionary la- 
bors; see 13, 2 sq. The appellation which he received from the 
apostles describes a particular trait in his style of preaching. 
Most suppose it to be derived from nyia: 72, (Syro-Chaldaic), i. e. 
son of prophecy, but in amore restricted sense of the phrase as 
equivalent to vids mapakàýocws, son of consolation, since mpodyreia 
includes also hortatory, consolatory discourse; comp. 1 Cor. 14, 3. 
For other conjectures, see Kuinoel ad loc. —Aevirns. He was pro- 
bably a Levite, in distinction from iepeús, a priest, i. e. a descend- 
ant of Levi but not of the family of Aaron. — Kvmpwos 76 yéve de- 
scribes him as a Jew born in Cyprus; comp. 18, 2. 24. 

V. 37. úrápyovros aire dypod, he having land. It is not said that 
this estate was in Cyprus, but that is naturally inferred. The 
Levites, as a tribe, had no part in the general division of Canaan 
(see Num. 18, 20); but that exclusion did not destroy the right 
of individual ownership? within the forty-eight cities and the 
territory adjacent to them, which were assigned to the Levites 
(Num. 35, 1-8); comp. e. g. Lev. 25, 32; Jer. 32, 8. After the 
exile they would naturally exercise the same right even out 
of Palestine. — rò xpnya, the money, which is the proper sense 
of the plural; comp. 8, 18. 20; 24, 26. 


CHAPTER V. 


Verses 1-11. The Falsehood of Ananias and Sapphira, and 
their Death. 


V. 1. We enter on a new chapter here ina two-fold sense of 
the expression. As Olshausen remarks, “the history of the infant 
church has presented hitherto an image of unsullied light; it is 
now for the first time that a shadow falls upon it. We can imag- 
ine that a sort of holy emulation had sprung up among the first 
Christians; that they vied with each other in testifying their 
readiness to part with every thing superfluous in their possession, 
and to devote it to the wants of the church. This zeal now 
bore away some, among others, who had not yet been freed in 
their hearts from the predominant love of earthly things. Such 
a person was Ananias, who, having sold a portion of his property, 
kept back a part of the money which he received for it. The root 


1 See Saalschiitz, Das Mosaische Recht, Vol. I. p. 149. 
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of his sin lay in his vanity, his ostentation. He coveted the repu- 
tation of appearing to be as disinterested as the others, while at 
heart he was still the slave of Mammon, and so must seek to gain 
by hypocrisy what he could not deserve by his benevolence.” — 8é 
puts the conduct of Ananias in contrast with that of Barnabas 
and the other Christians. —«rjya, a possession of the nature de- 
fined in v. 3. 

V.2. eévordicaro àrò THs ruis, kept back, reserved for himself, 
from the price. The genitive, which in classical Greek usually 
follows a partitive verb like this (K. § 271. 2), depends oftener in 
the New Testament on a preposition. W. $ 30. 7. c. — cvveidvias, 
being conscious of it to herself, aware of the reservation just men- 
tioned (comp. v. 9.); not sc. aire, knowing it as well as he, since it 
is the object of «kaí to hint the collusion of the parties. — pépos ri, 
a certan part, which he pretended was all he had received. 

V. 3. dari, why, demands a reason for his yielding to a temp- 
tation which he ought to have repelled. The question recognizes 
his freedom of action. Compare James 4, 7. The sin is charged 
upon him as his own act, in the next verse. — érAnpwcer THY Kapdiav 
cov, has filled, possessed, thy heart; comp. John 18, 27.— wWeioac- 
Jar.... dyov, that thou shouldst decewe the Holy Spirit, i. e. the 
apostles, to whom God revealed himself by the Spirit. The in- 
finitive is telic (Mey. De Wet.), and the purpose is predicated, 
not of Ananias, but of the tempter. Satan’s object was to insti- 
gate to the act, and that he accomplished. Some make the infin- 
itive ecbatic, and as the intention of Ananias was frustrated, 
must then render that thou shouldst attempt to deceive. 'This is 
forced and unnecessary. — Tov xwptov, the estate, field; see 4, 34. 

V. 4.  obxt pévov, SC. KTMA, Ke Te A. Did it not, while it remained 
unsold, remain to you as your own property ? and when sold was it 
not, i. e. the money received for it, în your own power? This 
language makes it evident that the community of goods, as it ex- 
isted in the church at Jerusalem, was purely a voluntary thing, 
and not required by the apostles. Ananias was not censured be- 
cause he had not surrendered his entire property, but for false- 
hood in professing to have done so when he had not. — rí ôr 
stands concisely for ré srw ort, as inv. 9; Mark 2, 16; Luke 2, 49 
(Frtz. Mey. De Wet.). Itis a classical idiom, but not common. — 
eJov, K. T. A., didst thou put in thy heart, conceive the thing; comp. 
19,21. The expression has a Hebraistic coloring (comp. 2575y 2°35 
in Dan. 1,8 and Mal. 2, 2), though not unlike the Homeric èv 
d¢pect Jéodar. The aorist (not perf. asin E. V.) represents the 
wicked thought as consummated. — ov« évevow ... . Jeo is an in- 
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tensive way of saying that the peculiar enormity of his sin con- 
sisted in its being committed against God. David takes the same 
view of his guilt in Ps. 51, 6. Ananias had attempted to deceive 
men as well as God; but that aspect of his conduct was so un- 
important, in comparison with the other, that it is overlooked, 
denied. Compare Matt. 10,20; 1 Thess. 4,8. See W. $ 59. 8. 
b. It is logically correct to translate oùx .... dAdAd, not so much 

.. as, but is incorrect in form, and less forcible. èyeúcw gov- 
erns the dative here, as in the Septuagint, but never in the class- 
ics. W. $31. 5. 

V. 5. èfépvée, ezpired. — kai éyévero, K. T. À, and great fear came 
upon all, ete. Luke repeats this remark in v. 11. It applies here 
to the first death only, the report of which spread rapidly, and 
produced everywhere the natural effect of so awful a judgment. 
Some editors (Lehm. Mey. Tsch.) strike out ratra after axovovras. 
It is wanting in A B D, Vulg. et al., and may have been inserted 
from v.11. If it be genuine, however, it may refer to a single 
event, especially when that is viewed in connection with its at- 
tendant circumstances. The plural does not show that the writer 
would include also the death of Sapphira, i. e. that he speaks 
here proleptically, which is De Wette’s view. 

V. 6. of vewrepot = veavioxot in v. 10. They were probably the 
younger men in the assembly, in distinction from the older (Neand. 
De Wet. Alf.). It devolved on them naturally to perform 
this service, both on account of their greater activity and out of 
respect to their superiors in age. So also Walch decides (Dis- 
sertationes, etc. p. 79 sq.). Some have conjectured (Kuin. Olsh. 
Mey.) that they were a class of regular assistants or officers in 
the church. That opinion has no support, unless it be favored by 
this passage. — ovvéoreAay is less certain than has been com- 
monly supposed. The E. V. renders wound up, shrouded or cov- 
ered, which is adopted also by Kuin. De Wet. Alf. and others. 
Rost and Palm (Lex. s. v.) recognize this as the last of their def- 
initions, but rely for it quite entirely on this passage and Eurip. 
Troad. 362. Walch (Dissertationes, etc., p. 79 sq.) argues in 
favor of this signification, and with success, if it be true, accord- 
ing to his assumption that repioreAAey and ovoréAXeww denote the 
same thing as used of the rites of burial. The Vulgate has amo- 
verunt, which the older E. Vv. appear to have followed: thus, 
moved away (Wicl.); put apart (Tynd. Cranm.) ; took apart (Gen.) ; 
removed (Rhem.). This sense is too remote from any legitimate 
use of the verb, to be defended. A third explanation which keeps 
nearer both to the etymology and the ordinary meaning, is placed 
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together, laid out or composed his stiffened limbs, so as to enable 
the bearers to take up and carry the body with more convenience. 
Meyer insists on this view, and contends that wérAous cuvveoraAnoay 
in Eurip., as referred to above, can be translated only were laid out 
(dressed at the same time,) 77 robes. It is certain that no mode of 
preparing the body, which was formal at all, requiring delay, could 
have been observed in an emergency like the present. — é&evéy- 
kavres, having carried forth out of the house and beyond the city. 
Except in the case of kings or other distinguished persons, the 
Jews did not bury within the walls of their towns. See Jahn’s 
Archeol. $ 206. This circumstance accounts for the time which 
elapsed before the return of the bearers. It was customary for 
the Jews to bury the dead much sooner than is common with us. 
The reason for this despatch is found partly in the fact that de- 
composition takes place very rapidiy after death in warm cli- 
mates (comp. John 11, 39), and partly in the peculiar Jewish 
feeling respecting the defilement incurred by contact with a 
dead body; see Numb. 19, 11 sq. The interment in the case 
of Ananias may have been hastened somewhat by the extraordi- 
nary occasion of his death ; but even under ordinary circumstan- 
ces, a person among the Jews was commonly buried the same 
day on which he died. See Win. Realw. Vol. II. p. 16. Even 
among the present inhabitants of Jerusalem, says Tobler,! burial, 
as a general rule, is not deferred more than three or four hours. 

V.7. éyévero.... Kai, Now it came to pass,—an interval of 
about three hours,— then, etc. as.... didornua is not here the 
subject of éyé&ero, but forms a parenthetic clause, and kaí 
(see on 1,10) introduces the apodosis of the sentence (Frtz. 
De Wet. Mey.). For the same construction, comp. Matt. 15, 32; 
Mark 8, 2 (in the correct text); Luke 9,28. See W. § 62. 2. 
The minute specification of time here imparts an air of reality to 
the narrative. — cionAJev, came in, i. e. to the place of assembly. 

V. 8. darexpidy airy, addressed her ; Hebraistic after the manner 
of my, see on 3,12. De Wette inclines to the ordinary Greek 
sense : answered, i. e. upon her salutation. — rocovrov is the geni- 
tive of price: for so much, and no more, pointing, says Meyer, to 
the money which lay there within sight. Kuinoel’s better view 
is that Peter named the sum; but, it being unknown to the 
writer, he substitutes for it an indefinite term, like our “so 
much,” or “so and so.” This sense is appropriate to the woman’s 


reply. 


1 Denkblatter aus Jerusalem, von Dr. Titus Tobler, p. 325 (St. Gallen 1853). 
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V. 9. ri dry K. T. r.. Why is tt that it was agreed, concerted, by 
you? The dative occurs after the passive, instead of the genitive 
with td, when the agent is not only the author of the act, but 
the person for whose benefit the act is performed. K. § 284. 
11.— repácar TO Tvea, to tempt, put to trial, the Spirit as pos- 
sessed by the apostles; whether he can be deceived or not; 
on v. 3.— iod of móðes, x. T. A., behold, the feet of those who Pinoi 
thy husband. idod directs attention to the sound of their foot- 
steps as they approached the door. What occurred before their 
entrance occupied but a moment. 

V. 10. apaypnua, immediately after this declaration of Peter. 
It is evident that the writer viewed the occurrence as supernatu- 
ral. The second death was not only instantaneous, like the first, 
but took place precisely as Peter had foretold. The woman lay 
dead at the apostle’s feet, as the men entered who had just borne 
her husband to the grave. 

V.11. See note on v. 5.— ddBos péyas, great fear came, ete. 
To produce this impression both in the church and out of it was 
doubtless one of the objects which the death of Ananias and 
Sapphira was intended to accomplish. The punishment inflicted 
on them, while it displayed the just abhorrence with which God 
looked upon this particular instance of prevarication, was impor- 
tant also as a permanent testimony against similar offences in 
every age of the church. “ Such severity in the beginning of 
Christianity,” says Benson,! “was highly proper, in order to pre- 
vent any occasion for like punishments for the time to come. 
Thus Cain, the first murderer, was most signally punished by the 
immediate hand of God. Thus, upon the erecting of God’s tem- 
poral kingdom among the Jews, Nadab and Abihu were struck 
dead for offering strange fire before the Lord. And Korah and 
his company were swallowed up alive by the earth, for opposing 
Moses, the faithful servant of God; and the two hundred and 
fifty men, who offered incense upon that occasion, were consumed 
by a fire, which came out from the Lord. And, lastly, Uzzah, for 
touching the ark, fell by as sudden and remarkable a divine judg- 
ment, when the kingdom was going to be established in the 
house of David, to teach Israel a reverence for God and divine 
things. Nay, in establishing even human laws, a severe punish- 
ment upon the first transgressors doth oft prevent the punishment 
of others, who are deterred from like attempts by the suffering of 
the first criminals.” 


i History of the First Planting of the Christian Religion, ete., Vol. I. p. 105 
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VERSES 12-16. The Apostles still preach, and confirm their Testi- 
mony by Miracles. 


V. 12. d€, now, continuative.— woAXd in this position qualifies 
the two nouns more strongly than when joined with the first of 
them, as in 2,43. The first and last places in a Greek sentence 
may be emphatic. K. § 348. 6.— kati joav, K. T. A, and they were 
all. with one mind in Solomon’s porch, i. e. from day to day. It was 
their custom to repair thither and preach to the people whom 
they found in this place of public resort. &mavres refers to the 
apostles mentioned in the last clause (Kuin. Olsh. Alf). Some 
understand it of all the believers (Bng. De Wet. Mey.) ; in disre- 
gard both of the natural antecedent and of the improbability that 
so many would assemble at once in such a place. The apostles 
or individuals of them are meant certainly in v. 42; and from 
the similarity of that passage to this, we naturally infer that Luke 
speaks of the same class of persons here as there. 

V. 13. rav òè Aourav, but of the rest who did not belong to the party 
of the apostles, who were not Christains, the same evidently who 
are called 6 Aads just below. — ovdels, x. 7. À., no one ventured to asso- 
ciate with them (see 9, 26; 10, 28), viz. the apostles; lit. jou 
himself to them. So deeply had the miracles wrought by the- 
apostles impressed the Jewish multitude, that they looked upon 
those who performed them with a sort of religious awe, and were 
afraid to mingle freely with them. Aowrôv, taken as above, need 
not include any but unbelievers, even if we confine dravres to the 
apostles. If we extend dzavres to the disciples generally, the 
notion that the others are believers as well as unbelievers (Alf), 
falls away still more decisively. That the apostles should have 
inspired their fellow Christians with a feeling of dread, disturbs 
all our conceptions of their relations to each other, as described or 
intimated elsewhere. — A comma is the proper point after atrots. 
— ddd, but, as opposed to what they refrained from doing. — 
eueyaduvey abrous, magnified them, regarded them with wonder and 
extolled them. 

V. 14. This verse is essentially parenthetic, but contains a re- 
mark which springs from the one just made. One of the ways 
in which the people testified their regard for the Christians was, 
that individuals of them were constantly passing over to the side 
of the latter. — wardrov dé, and still more, comp. 9, 22; Luke 5, 15. 
— Tô xupiv, the Lord, here Christ, many connect with mucrevovres : 
but a comparison with 11, 24 shows that it depends rather on the 
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verb. — TIn, k. t. A, multitudes both of men and women. The 
additions were so great that Luke counts them no longer (see 1, 
15; 2, 41 and 4, 4). 

V. 15. ore binds this verse to v. 18. We have here an illus- 
tration of the extent to which the people carried their confidence 
in the apostles. — xara ras màareias, along the streets. W. $ 49. d. 
— ért kAwov kal kpap párov, upon beds and pallets. The latter was 
a cheaper article used by the common people. See Dict. of Antt. 
art. Lectus; and R. and P. Lex. s. okíiurovs. The rich and the 
poor grasped at the present opportunity to be healed of their dis- 
eases. Instead of kìvâôv, many read kAwapiuwv, little beds, with ref- 
erence to their portable size. We may adopt that reading, and 
yet distinguish the terms as before ; for these couches need not 
have been larger than the others in order to be more valuable. — 
èoyopévov Ilérpov, as Peter was passing. The genitive does not 
depend on oxid, but is absolute. — kav = kat édv, at least, so much 
as (vel certe); comp. Mark 6, 56; 2 Cor. 11,16. The separate 
parts can hardly be traced in this idiom. Some evolve them 
from an ellipsis : in order that, if Peter came, he might touch some 
of them, even if it were only his shadow (Mey.). See Klotz ad 
Devar. Vol. II. p. 139 sq. 

V. 16. dodevets omits the article here, but has it in v. 15. It is 
there generic, here partitive: sick, sc. persons. K. § 244.8. ôy- 
Novpevors, K. T. À being added to doJeveis, distinguishes the pos- 
sessed or demoniacs from those affected by ordinary maladies ; 
comp. 8, 7.—dxaJdprwv, unclean, 1. e. morally corrupt, utterly 
wicked, comp. 19, 12. 


VERSES 17-25. Renewed Imprisonment of the Apostles, and their 
Escape. 


V. 17. But (èé) this success (v. 16) calls forth persecution. — 
dvacrtas, rising wp, not from his seatin the council (for the council 
is not said to have been in session), but as it were mentally, becom- 
ing excited, proceeding to act. Kuinoel calls it redundant. See fur- 
ther, on 9, 18.— The dpytepeds is probably Annas, who was before 
mentioned under that title. Some suppose Caiaphas, the actual 
high-priest, to be intended. See on 4, 6.— ot ctv aire are not his 
associates in the Sanhedrim (for they are distinguished from these 
in v. 21), but, according to the more obvious relation of the words 
to aipeots Tov SaddovKaiwy, those with him in sympathy and opinion, 
i. e. members of the religious sect to which he belonged ; comp. 
14,4. Josephus states that most of the higher class in his day 
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were skeptics or Sadducees, though the mass of the people were 
Pharisees. — údov, indignation (13, 45), not envy; a Hebraistic 
sense. 

V.18. èri rovs àmooróňovs, upon the apostles, viz. Peter (v. 29) 
and others of them, but probably not the entire twelve. They 
were lodged iz the public prison, so as to be kept more securely. 
It is far-fetched to suppose that dyuocia was meant to suggest 
that they were treated as common malefactors. | 

V.19. The account of a similar escape is more fully related 
in 12, 7 sq. — da rs vvkrõs, during the night, and not far from its 
close, as the two next verses seem to indicate. Fritzsche} con- 
cedes this sense of da here, also in 16, 9 and 17, 10, but pronounces 
it entirely abnormal. Classic usage, it is true, would require 
through the night, its entire extent, andit would then follow strangely 
enough that the doors of the prison must have stood open for 
hours, before the apostles went forth from their confinement. 
Meyer insists on that as the true meaning here. It is more rea- 
sonable to ascribe to Luke a degree of inaccuracy in the use of 
the preposition. See W. § 47.1. An extreme purism in some cases 
is one of Meyers faults as a critic.— yvoge ras Ivpas, opened the 
doors (see 12, 10), which were then closed again; see v. 23.— 
eayayov aitovs, having brought them forth, while the keepers were 
at their post (v. 23), but were restrained by a divine power from 
seeing them (see on 12, 10), or at all events from interposing to 
arrest them. 

V. 20. wopederte and Aadeire are present because they denote 
acts already in progress. The prisoners were to proceed on their 
way to the temple, and to persist there in proclaiming the offen- 
sive message. See on 3, 6.— 7a pypata ras Cons rairys, the words 
of this life, eternal life which you preach, comp. 13, 26. W. § 34. 
2.b. Olshausen refers raúrys to the angel: this life of which I 
speak to you; Lightfoot to the Sadducees: this life which they 
deny. According to some radvrys belongs to the entire expression, 
these words of life; agreeing as a Hebraism with the dependent 
noun, instead of the governing one. See Green’s Gr., p. 265. An 
adjective may be so used, but not the pronoun. 

V.21. úrò rov opdpov, at early dawn. The temple had already 
opened its gates to the worshippers and the traffickers (John 2, 
14 sq.) accustomed to resort thither. Hence the apostles could 
begin their work of instruction, as soon as they arrived. The 
people of the East commence the day much earlier than is cus- 


1 Fritzschiorum Opuscula Academica, p. 165. 


14 
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tomary with us. The arrangements of life there adjust them- 
selves to the character of the climate. During a great part of the 
year in Palestine, the heat becomes oppressive soon after sun- 
rise, and the inhabitants, therefore, assign their most important 
duties and labors to the early hours of the day. Nothing is more 
common at the present time than to see the villagers going forth 
to their employment in the fields, while the night and the day are 
still struggling with each other. Worship is often performed in the 
synagogues at Jerusalem before the sun appears above Olivet. — 
Topayevouevos, having come, i. e. to the place of assembly, which 
was probably a room in the temple (see 6, 14 ; Matt. 27, 3 sq.), and 
whence apparently the chief priest and his coadjutors sent out a 
summons (ovvexddecay) to their colleagues to hasten together. On 
some occasions the Sanhedrists met at the house of the high-priest, 
see Matt. 26, 57. — ka racayv rv yepovoiav, and all the eldership, sen- 
ate connected with the Sanhedrim ; comp. 4,5; 22,5. The promi- 
nence thus given to that branch of the council exalts our idea of 
its dignity. The term reminds us of men who were venerable 
for their years and wisdom. Kuinoel would emphasize zacay, as 
if the attendance of that order was full at this time, but was not 
always so. Some (Lightf. Olsh. Str. Mey.) think that this was 
not an ordinary session of the Sanhedrim, but that the elders of 
the nation at large were called upon to give their advice in the 
present emergency. | 

V. 22. ot tanpéra, the servants who executed the orders of the 
Sanhedrim, see v. 26. Some of the temple guard may have 
acted in this capacity. See on 4, 1. 

V. 24. 6 lepeds, the priest by way of eminence (1 Mace. 15. 1; 
Jos. Antt. 6. 12. 1), hence = dpyepevs, as the same functionary is 
termed in v. 17, and 4, 6.— On ot dpytepeis, see 4, 6. — duyrdpovv 
mepi aitav, were perplexed concerning them, i. e. the words reported, 
not the apostles (Mey. Alf.). Adyous is the more obvious antece- 
dent, and, besides, nothing would embarrass the rulers so much as 
the circulation of such reports at this precise moment. — ri av yé- 
oiro Toro, what this would become, how it would affect the public 
mind in regard to the Christians and their doctrine. roro refers 
to the miraculous liberation, and confirms what was said of 
QUTOV. 

VERSES 26-28. They are arrested again and brought before the 
Council. 


V. 26. For orparyyds, see on 4, 1. — iva uù) MIacJôcw we are to 
connect probably with où perà Bias: They brought them without vio- 
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lence that they might not be stoned. époBorvro yap rov adv, for they 
feared the people, forms a parenthetic remark, the logical force 
of which is the same as if it had stood at the close of the sen- 
tence. The E. versions generally (also Mey.) attach the last 
clause to éfoPotvro instead of jyayev, but the proper connectives 
after verbs of fearing are uý, pýros, and the like, and not wa pý. 
See W. $56. 2. R. Tischendorf puts a comma after Bias, instead 
of a colon, as in some editions. 

V. 28. mapayyedia rapyyyetAapev. See the note on 4, 17.— êr 
TO ovomate ToT, Upon (as their authority, see 4, 18) ¿kis name, 
which they left unspoken as well known, or perhaps disdained 
to mention. — érayayeiy .... atua, i. e. fix upon us the guilt of hav- 
ing shed his blood as that of an innocent person; comp. Matt. 
23, 35. — roð dvdIpdmrov rovrov, this man,is not of itself contemptu- 
ous (comp. Luke 23,47; John 7,46), but could have that turn 
given to it by the voice, and was so uttered probably at this time. 


VERSES 29-32. The Answer of Peter, and its Effect. 


V. 29. kaloi àróoroào, and the other apostles. ` Peter spoke in 
their name, see 2, 14.— mwewapyey .... dvJpdros. The Jews, 
though as a conquered nation they were subject to the Romans, 
acknowledged the members of the Sanhedrim as their legitimate 
rulers; and the injunction which the Sanhedrim imposed on the 
apostles at this time emanated from the highest human authority 
to which they could have felt that they owed allegiance. The 
injunction which this authority laid on the apostles clashed with 
their religious convictions, their sense of the nghts of the infinite 
Ruler, and in this conflict between human law and divine, they 
declared that the obligation to obey God was paramount to every 
other. The apostles and early Christians acted on the principle, 
that human governments forfeit their claim to obedience when 
they require what God has plainly forbidden, or forbid what he 
has required. They claimed the right of judging for themselves 
what was right and what was wrong, in reference to their re- 
ligious and their political duties, and they regulated their conduct 
by that decision. It is worthy of notice that, in 4, 19, they pro- 
pound this principle as one which even their persecutors could 
not controvert, i.e. as one which commends itself to every man’s 
reason and unperverted moral feelings.’ In applying this princi- 


1 Socrates avowed this principle, when in his defence he said to his judges 
melooua 5€ waAAov TS Se@ À Suiy (Plat. Apol. 29 D): and unless the plea be valid, 
he died as a felon and not as a martyr. See other heathen testimonies to the 
same effect in Wetstein’s Novum Testamentum, Vol. II. p. 478. 
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ple, it will be found that the apostles in every instance abstained 
from all forcible resistance to the public authorities. They re- 
fused utterly to obey the mandates which required them to vio- 
late their consciences, but they endured quietly the penalties 
which the executors of the law enforced against them. They 
evaded the pursuit of their oppressors if they could (2 Cor. 11, 
32. 33), secreted themselves from arrest (12, 19), left their prisons 
at the command of God, yet when violent hands were laid upon 
them, and they were dragged before magistrates, to the dungeon, 
or to death, they resisted not the wrong, but “ followed his steps, 
who, when he suffered, threatened not, but committed himself to 
Him that judgeth righteously” (1 Pet. 2, 22. 23). 

V. 30. trav rarépwv recalls to mind the series of promises which 
God had made to provide a Saviour, comp. 3, 25. — nyepev, raised 
up, sent into the world; comp. 3, 22; 13, 23. So Calvin, Bengel, 
De Wette,and others. Some supply êk vexpav, raised up from the 
dead; but that idea being involved in ŭywse below, would intro- 
duce a repetition at variance with the brevity of the discourse.— 
öv tyes, K. Te N, whom ye slew (26, 21) by hanging ; not slew and 
hung (E. V.).— &Aov== cravpot, a Hebraism. It occurs especially 
where the Jews are spoken of as having crucified the Saviour 
(10, 39; 18, 29). 

V. 31. dpyryov Kat owrņĵpa belong as predicates to rotrov: this 
one (as, who is) a prince and a Saviour; not to the verb: exalted 
to be a prince, etc., (E. V.). — 77 Seka atrov, to his right hand; see 
note on 2, 33. — dotvar perdvovay, to give repentance, i..e. the grace 
or disposition to exercise it; comp. 3,16; 18,27; John 16, 7.8. 
Some understand it of the opportunity to repent, or the pro- 
vision of mercy which renders repentance available to the sinner 
(De Wet.). The expression is too concise to convey naturally 
that idea, and rórov peravoias is employed for that purpose in Heb. 
12,17. In both cases the exaltation of Christ is represented as 
securing the result in question, because it was the consummation 
of his work, and gave effect to all that preceded. 

V. 32. jdptupes governs here two genitives, one of a person, 
the other of a thing; see Phil. 2,30; Heb. 13,7. W. $ 30. 3. R. 
3; K. $275. R. 6. Since their testimony was true, they must 
declare it; no human authority could deter them from it, comp. 
4, 20.— kai . . . . &yiov, and the Holy Spirit (dé) too (sc. atrod 
paptup) is his witness. — rots redapyotvow aite, to those who 
obey him, i. e. by receiving the gospel, comp. 6,7. Many suppose 
the apostle to refer chiefly to the special gifts which the Spirit 
conferred on so many of the first Christians, in order to confirm 
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their faith as the truth of God. What took place on the day of 
Pentecost .was a testimony of this nature, and that or some 
equivalent sign was repeated on other occasions; comp. 10, 45; 
19,6; Mark 16, 20. But to that outward demonstration we may 
add also the inward witness of the Spirit, which believers re- 
ceive as the evidence of their adoption; comp. Rom. 8, 16; Gal. 
4,6; 1 John 3, 24. Neander interprets the language entirely of 
this internal manifestation. Since the Holy Spirit testified to the 
gospel in both ways, and since the remark here is unqualified, 
we have no reason to consider the expression less extensive than 
the facts in the case. 

V. 33. dverpiovro, were convulsed with rage, lit. were sawn asunder, 
torn in pieces. The E. V. supplies “ to the heart,” after the verb 
(see 7, 54), but the Greek text has no such reading. Some 
render sawed their teeth, gnashed them; which would require roùs 
dddvras as the expressed object of the verb. — éBovAevorro, re- 
solved, determined, see 27, 39, and John 12, 10; but on the repre- 
sentation of Gamaliel they recalled their purpose. The issue 
was averted, and hence the tense is imperfect. Instead of pass- 
ing a formal vote, it is more probable that they declared their in- 
tention by some tumultuous expression of their feelings. The verb 
may denote the act as well as the result of deliberation, took 
counsel, consulted; but men exasperated as they were would not 
be likely to pay much regard to parliamentary decorum. 


Verses 34-39. The Advice of Gamaliel. 


V. 34. rimos governs Aao as allied to words denoting judg- 
ment, estimation. See W. $ 31. 6. b.; Mt.§388. The character 
which Luke ascribes to Gamalel in this passage agrees with 
that which he bears in the Talmud. He appears there, also, as 
a zealous Pharisee, as unrivalled in that age for his knowledge 
of the law, as a distinguished teacher (see 22, 3), and as pos- 
sessing an enlarged, tolerant spirit, far above the mass of his 
countrymen. He is said to have lived still some fifteen years or 
more after this scene in the council. See Hertz. Encyk. Vol. 
IV. p. 656.1— Bpaxv refers evidently to time (in Wicl., for a while), 
not to space (E. V.). 

V. 35. etre. What follows is probably an outline of the 
speech. — êri rots dvd pwrots Tovrous some join with mpocéyere, take 
heed unto yourselves in respect to these men (E. V.); others 


1 Hertzog’s Real-Encycklopadie fiir die protestantische Theologie und Kirche. 
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with ri pédrere tpáosew, what ye are about to do in respect to 
these men (Kuin. De Wet. Mey.). Both constructions are ad- 
missible ( W. § 55. 4), but as mpáosew ti èri rvi is not uncommon 
in Greek (see examples in Wetst. N. T.), it is better to recog- 
nize an instance of that expression here. 

V. 36. apo torov trav yuepov, Before these times. This is not 
the first time that zealots or seditionists have appeared; they 
may have come forth with great pretensions, but ere long have 
closed their career with defeat and ignominy. For the sake of 
effect (observe yáp), Gamaliel puts the case as if the prisoners 
would turn out to be persons of this stamp; but before closing 
he is careful to remind his associates that there was another pos- 
sibility; see v. 39. — @evdds. Josephus mentions an insur- 
rectionist, named Theudas, who appeared in the reign of Clau- 
dius, some ten years after the delivery of this speech. Ga- 
maliel, therefore, must refer here to another man of this name; 
and this man, since he preceded Judas the Galilean (v. 37), could 
“not have lived much later than the reign of Herod the Great. 
The year of that monarch’s death, as Josephus states, was re- 
markably turbulent; the land was overrun with belligerent par- 
ties, under the direction of insurrectionary chiefs, or fanatics. 
Josephus mentions but three of these disturbers by name; he 
passes over the others with a general allusion. Among those 
whom the Jewish historian has omitted to name, may have been 
the Theudas whom Gamaliel has here in view. The name was 
not an uncommon one ( Win. Realw. Vol. II. p. 609); and it can 
excite no surprise that one Theudas, who was an insurgent, 
should have appeared in the time of Augustus, and another, fifty 
years later, in the time of Claudius. Josephus gives an account 
of four men named Simon, who followed each other within forty 
years, and of three named Judas, within ten years, who were all 
instigators of rebellion. This mode of reconciling Luke with 
Josephus is approved by Lardner, Bengel, Kuinoel, Olshausen, 
Anger, Winer, and others.1 Another very plausible supposition 
is, that Luke’s Theudas may have been identical with one of the 
three insurgents whom Josephus designates by name. Sonntag, 
who agrees with those who adopt this view, has supported it 
with much learning and ability.? He maintains that the Theudas 


1 Jost, the Jewish historian (Geschichte der Israeliten, Band II. Anh. p. 76) 
assents to this explanation, and admits the credibility of Luke as well as of 
Josephus. 

* In the Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1837, p. 622 sq., translated by the 
writer in the Bibliotheca Sacra, 1848, p. 409 sq. 
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mentioned by Gamaliel is the individual who occurs in Josephus 
under the name of Simon, a slave of Herod, who attempted to 
make himself king, in the year of that monarch’s death. He 
urges the following reasons for that opinion: first, this Simon, as 
he was the most noted among those who disturbed the public 
peace at that time, would be apt to occur to Gamaliel as an illus- 
tration of his point; secondly, he is described as a man of the 
same lofty pretensions (eîvar aios €Aticas map ovrivotv = deyov eval 
twa éavróv); thirdly, he died a violent death, which Josephus does 
not mention as true of the other two insurgents; fourthly, he 
appears to have had comparatively few adherents, in conformity 
with Luke’s ace rerpaxooiwv; and, lastly, his having been origi- 
nally a slave accounts for the twofold appellation, since it was 
very common among the Jews to assume a different name on 
changing their occupation or mode of life. It is very possible, 
therefore, that Gamaliel speaks of him as Theudas, because, 
having borne that name so long at Jerusalem, he was best known 
by it to the members of the Sandedrim; and that Josephus, on 
the contrary, who wrote for Romans and Greeks, speaks of him 
as Simon, because it was under that name that he set himself up 
as king, and in that way acquired his foreign notoriety. (Tacit. 
Hist. 5. 9.) — There can be no valid objection to either of the 
foregoing suppositions; both are reasonable, and both must be 
disproved before Luke can be justly charged with having com- 
mitted an anachronism in this passage. — civai twa, was some one 
of importance. ris has often that emphatic force. W. § 25. 2. e. 

V. 37. “Tovdas 6 TadtAatos, x. r. AÀ. Josephus mentions this Ju- 
das the Galilean, and his account of him either confirms or leaves 
undenied every one of the particulars stated or intimated by 
Luke. See Bell. Jud. 2.8.1; Antt. 18. 1. 6; 20.5.2. He calls 
him twice ô TadtAatos, though he terms him also ó TavAovirns in 
Antt. 18. 1. 1., from the fact that he was born at Gamala, in lower 
Gaulonitis. He was known as the Galilean, because he lived 
subsequently in Galilee (De Wet.), or because that province 
may have included Gaulonitis. The epithet served to distin- 
guish him from another Judas, a revolutionist who appeared 
some ten years earlier than this. — êv tais quépous THs droypadys, in 
the days of the registration, i. e. in this instance, of persons and 
property, with a view to taxation (Jos. Antt. 15. 1. 1). The 
årmoypaġý in Luke 2,2, which is so carefully distinguished from 
this tumult and which took place at the birth of Christ, is sup- 
posed generally to have been a census merely of the population. 
We learn from Josephus, that soon after the dethronement of 
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Archelaus, about the year A. D. 6 or 7, the Emperor Augustus 
ordered a tax to be levied on the Jews. The payment of that 
tax Judas instigated the people to resist, on the ground of its 
being a violation of their allegiance to Jehovah to pay tribute to 
a foreign power; comp. Matt. 22,17. He took up arms in defence 
of this principle, and organized a powerful opposition to the 
Roman government. — xdxetvos, K. T. À. Josephus relates that | 
this rebellion was effectually suppressed, and that many of those 
who had taken part in it were captured and crucified by the Ro- 
mans. He says nothing of the fate of Judas himself. dsecKop- 
ticdnoav, were dispersed, describes very justly such a result of 
the enterprise. Coponius was then procurator of Judea, and 
Quirinus, or Cyrenius (Luke 2, 2), was proconsul of Syria. 

V. 38. ka ra viv, and now, in the light of such examples. — 
éacare avrovs, let them alone ; not sc. dred tety, suffer them to depart. — 
èé dvdpwruv, from men in distinction from God (v. 39), comp Matt. 
21, 25. — 7 Bovdy.... roro, this plan, enterprise, or (more correctly) 
work, since it was already in progress.— karadvdjoerat, will be 
frustrated, i. e. without any interference on your part. 

V.39. Ineg.... éorivy (comp. àv 7 just before), the speaker 
reveals his sympathy with the prisoners. See on 4,9. Without 
declaring the truth to be on their side, he at least argues the 
question from that point of view. — pymore.... etpednre. Critics 
differ as to the dependence of this clause. Some supply before 
it 6pare or an equivalent word (see Luke 21,34): Take heed lest 
ye be found (in the end) also fighting against God, as well as men 
(Grot. Kuin. Rob.). Others find the ellipsis in od dvvacJe caradtoat 
aùroús, thus: Ye cannot destroy them (more correct than aird) and 
therefore, I say, should not attempt it, lest ye also, ete., (Bng. Mey.). 
kat, in both cases, includes naturally the idea both of the impiety 
and the futility of the attempt. De Wette assents to those who 
connect the words with éacare airovs, in the last verse. This is 
the simplest construction, as pyrore follows appropriately after 
such a verb, and the sense is then complete without supplying 
anything. In this case some editors would put what intervenes 
in brackets; but that is incorrect, inasmuch as the caution here 
presupposes the alternative in «i dé ék Jeov éorw.— The advice of 
Gamaliel was certainly remarkable, and some of the early Chris- 
tian fathers went so far as to ascribe it to an unavowed attach- 
ment to the gospel. The supposition has no historical support ; 
and there are other motives which explain his conduct. Gama- 
hel, as Neander remarks, was a man who had discernment 
enough to see that, if this were a fanatical movement, it would 
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be rendered more violent by opposition; that all attempts to sup- 
press what is insignificant tend only to raise it into more im- 
portance. On the other hand, the manner in which the apostles 
spoke and acted may have produced some impression upon a 
mind not entirely prejudiced, and so much the more, since their 
strict observance of the law, and their hostile attitude towards. 
Sadduceeism, must have rendered him favorably disposed towards 
them. Hence the thought may have arisen in his mind that, 
possibly, after all, there might be something divine in their cause. 


Verses 40-42. The Apostles suffer joyfully for Christ, and depart 
to preach him anew. 


V.40. éreiodnoay airo, were persuaded by him, i.e. to spare 
the lives of the apostles, whom they had (see v. 33) resolved to 
put to death. They could not object to the views of Gamaliel, 
they were so reasonable; they were probably influenced still 
more by his personal authority. Still their rage demanded some 
satisfaction; they must punish the heretics, if they could not slay 
them. — deipavres, having scourged. The instrument frequently 
used for this purpose was a whip, or scourge, consisting often 
of two lashes “ knotted with bones, or heavy indented circles 
of bronze, or terminated by hooks, in which case it was aptly 
denominated a scorpion.’ Dict. of Antt., art. Flagrum. The 
punishment was inflicted on the naked back of the sufferer ; 
comp. 16, 22. A single blow would sometimes lay the flesh open 
to the bones. Hence, to scourge a person (deiow) meant properly 
to excoriate, flay him. Paul says that he suffered this punish- 
ment five times (2 Cor. 14, 24.). It is affecting to remember that 
the Saviour was subjected to this laceration. 

V.41. ot wev. The antithesis does not follow. — oty, illative, 
i. e. in consequence of their release. — dr, because, appends an 
explanation of yaipovres, rejoicing, not of the verb.— úrèp rod 
évopartos, in behalf of the name, i. e. of Jesus, which is omitted, 
either because it has occurred just before, or more properly be- 
cause “the name” was a familiar expression among the disciples, 
and as such required no addition (comp. 3 John v. 7). It isa 
loss to our religious dialect that the term in this primitive sense 
has fallen into disuse. The common text, indeed, reads airctd 
after évouaros, but without sufficient authority. — karnéoInoav 
dryacdjvat,— a bold oxymoron, — were accounted worthy to be 
disgraced. For an explanation of the paradox, see Luke 16, 15. 
The verbs refer to different standards of judgment. 

V.42. kar otkov, from house to house, or at home, refers to their 
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private assemblies in different parts of the city as distinguished 
from their labors in the temple. Those who reject the distributive 
sense in 2, 46, reject it also here. — oùk éravovro diddoKovres, ceased 
not to teach, in defiance of the prohibition which blows as well 
as words had just now enforced on them (v. 40). The Greek in 
such a case employs a participle, not the infinitive, as the com- 
plement of the verb. K. § 310.4.f.; W. $ 45. 4.— edayyedcCopevon, 
k.T. À, announcing the glad tidings of the Christ (first as em- 
phatic) Jesus; the latter the subject here, the former the predi- 
cate (comp. 9, 20. 22). This clause defines the preceding one. 


CHAPTER VI. 


VerRsES 1-7. Appointment of Alms-Distributers in the Church at 
Jerusalem. 


V. 1. èv rats yuépas ravrais, in these days. See on 1,15. We 
may assign the events in this chapter to the year A. D.35. They 
relate more or less directly to the history of Stephen, and must 
have taken place shortly before his death, which was just before 
Paul’s conversion. — 7AnJuvdvruv, becoming numerous. — rôv “EXAn- 
viorov Should be rendered, not Greeks —="EAAyves, but Hellenists. 
They were the Jewish members of the church who spoke the 
Greek language. ~The other party, the Hebrews, were the Pales- 
tine Jews, who spoke the Syro-Chaldaic, or Aramean. See 
Win. Chald. Gr. p. 10 sq. — rapedewpotvro, were overlooked, is im- 
perfect, because the neglect is charged as one that was common. 
— diaxovia, ministration, distribution of alms, i.e. either of food or 
the money necessary to procure it. Olshausen argues for the 
former from t Kkadnuepiy. 

V. 2. of dddexa, the twelve. Matthias must have been one of 
them, and the validity of his choice as an apostle is placed here, 
beyond doubt. See on 1, 26.— rò rAndos trav padyrav, the multi- 
tude, mass, of the disciples. It has been objected, that they had 
become too numerous at this time to assemble in one place. It 
is to be recollected, as De Wette suggests, that many of those 
who had been converted were foreign Jews, and had left the city 
ere this.—7uas katadetbavras, k. T. A, that we, forsaking the word 
of God, etc. It is not certain, from the narrative, to what extent 
this labor of providing for the poor had been performed by the 
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apostles. The following remarks of Rothe present a reasonable 
view of that question. “The apostles, at first, appear to have 
applied themselves to this business; and to have expended per- 
sonally the common funds of the church. Yet, occupied as they 
were with so many other more important objects, they could have 
exercised only a general oversight in the case, and must have 
committed the details of the matter to others. Particular indi- 
viduals may not have been appointed for this purpose at the 
beginning; and the business may have been conducted in an 
informal manner, without any strict supervision or immediate 
direction on the part of the apostles. Under such circumstances, 
especially as the number of believers was increasing every day, 
it could easily happen that some of the needy were overlooked ; 
and it is not surprising that the Hellenistic Christians had occa- 
sion to complain of the neglect of the widows and other poor 
among them.”! The complaint, therefore, implied no censure of 
the apostles, but was brought naturally to them, both on account 
of their position in the church, and the general relation sustained 
by them to the system under which the grievance had arisen. — 
dvaxovety tpamelass, to serve tables, provide for them, comp. Luke 4, 
39; 8,3. Some render the noun money-tables, counters, as in 
John 2, 15; but the verb connected with it here forbids that 
sense. The noun is plural, because several tables were support- 
ed. “ Locutio indignitatem aliquam exprimit; antitheton minis- 
terium verbi” (Bng.). 

V. 3. érirxéfacde, k. t. À, look ye out, ete. The selection, 
therefore, was made by the body of the church; the apostles 
confirmed the choice, as we see from karaorýoopev, we will ap- 
point, and from the consecration in v. 6. karaorjcwpev (T. R.), we 
may appoint (E. V.), is a spurious form. — paprvpovpévovs, testified 
to, of good repute, see 10, 22 and 16, 2. — ypeias, business, lit. an 
affair which is held to be necessary. 

V.4. 7H mpocenyg, the (service of) prayer. The article points 
out the importance of the duty (1, 14). Prayer, evidently in this 
connection for the success of the word, is recognized as their 
legitimate work, as much as preaching. — zpockaprepyoopev, we 
will give ourselves. This remark does not imply that they had 
been diverted already from their proper work, but that they 
wished to guard against that in future, by committing this care 
to others. They now saw that it required more attention than 
they had bestowed upon it. 


* Die Anfänge der Christlichen Kirche und ihrer Verfassung, p. 164. 
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V. 5. àvõpa, K.T. À, a man full of faith and of the Holy Spirit. 
We may retain dyiov, but the word is uncertain. The same 
terms describe the character of Barnabas in 11, 24.— Of Philp, 
we read again in 8,8 sq.; 21,8. The others are not known 
out of this passage. That Nicolaus was the founder of the 
sect mentioned in Rev. 2, 6, is a conjecture without proof. 
Many have supposed that the entire seven were chosen from the 
aggrieved party. Gieseler thinks that three of them may have 
been Hebrews, three Hellenists, and one a proselyte. Ch. Hist. 
$25. Their Greek names decide nothing; see on 1,23. The 
distributers would be taken naturally from both sides, but in 
what proportion we cannot tell. It would depend on their per- 
sonal traits, after all, more than on their nationality, whether they 
were able to satisfy the disaffected. — Luke does not term the 
men diaxovor, though we have an approach to that appellation in 
v.2. In 21, 8, they are called the Seven. Some of the ancient 
writers regarded them as the first deacons; others, as entirely dis- 
tinct from them. The general opinion at present is, that this 
order arose from the institution of the Seven, but by a gradual 
extension of the sphere of duty at first assigned to them. 

V. 6. érédnxav, viz. the apostles. The nature of the act dic- 
tates this change of the subject. The imposition of hands, as 
practised in appointing persons to an office, was a symbol of the 
impartation of the gifts and graces which they needed to qualify 
them for the office. It was of the nature of a prayer that God 
would bestow the necessary gifts, rather than a pledge that they 
were actually conferred. | 

V. 7. The prosperity related here is a proof that harmony had 
been restored, and that the prayers and labors of the apostles 
had suffered no interruption. — 6 ddyos, K. T. À, the word of God 
grew, spread and strengthened itself as a system of belief or 
doctrine. The next clause repeats the idea concretely by stating 
how rapidly the recipients of this faith were multiplied. See 
note on 12, 24.—7odvs re, K. T. Ao and a great multitude of priests. 
According to Ez. 2, 36-38, the priests amounted to 4,289 at the 
time of the return from Babylon. They must have been still 
more numerous at this period. Such an accession of such con- 
verts was a signal event in the early history of the church. — 
TN iore, the faith, faith-system, i. e. the gospel; comp. Rom. 1, 
5; Gal. 1, 23, ete. This mode of epitomizing the plan of salva- 
tion confirms the Protestant view of it, in opposition to that of 
the Catholics. See Rom. 11, 6. 
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Verses 8-15. The Zeal of Stephen and his Violent Apprehension. 


V. 8. wAnpys xapiros, full of grace, i.e. by metonymy, of gifts 
not inherent, but conferred by divine favor, see v. 3. This is the 
correct word rather than ziorews, which some copies insert from 
v. 6. —dvvepews, power, efficiency (1,8) which was one of the gifts, 
and as indicated by the next words, included an ability to work 
miracles. — roie (imperf.) shows that he repeated the miracles. 

V. 9. rwes.... AtBeprivwv, certain from the synagogue so 
called of the Labertines, i. e. ubertim, freed-men, viz. Jews, or the 
sons of Jews, who having been slaves at Rome, had acquired 
their freedom, and, living now at Jerusalem, maintained a 
separate synagogue of their own. When Pompey overran Ju- 
dea, about B. C. 63, he carried a vast number of the Jews to 
Rome, where they were sold into slavery. Most of these, or 
their children, the Romans afterwards lberated, as they found it 
inconvenient to have servants who were so tenacious of the pe- 
culiar rites of their religion. The Jews usually named their 
synagogues from the countries whence those who attended them 
had come, and hence Luke inserts here ris Aeyopévys, the so called, 
in order to reconcile the ear as it were to this almost unheard of 
designation. Some contend that AcSeprivwy is also a patrial 
name, Labertinians, i.e. Jews from a place named Libertum. 
Not only has the participle no apparent force in this case, but the 
existence of such a town is altogether uncertain. —xai Kupyvaiwy, 
K.T. À The construction here is doubtful. The simplest view 
is that which repeats zwés before each of the genitives with the 
implication that the Cyreneans, Alexandrians, Cilicians and 
Asiatics formed so many distinct synagogues, i e. including the 
Tabertines, five different assemblies in all (De Wet. Mey.). The 
Rabbinic writers say, with some exaggeration, no doubt, that Je- 
rusalem contained four hundred and eighty synagogues. rôv 
would be proper before Kupnvaiwy and “Adegarvdpéwv, but as they 
refer to towns well known, could be omitted as before Aiyurriwv 
in 7, 22 and @ecoadovxéwy in 20, 4.—rdv ard Kidtkias may 
be simply =KíMxes, and the article does not arise, necessarily, out 
of a different relation to rweés. Some repeat ék ris cvvaywyys as well 
as ries before the successive genitives with the same result, of 
course, as to the number of synagogues. It is awkward to sup- 
ply so many words, and also to shut up rijs Aeyouevys to the first 
clause, as we must in that case, since it is so plainly inappropri- 
ate to the other names. According to others we are to connect 
Kupyvaioy kal “Adegaydpéwy with ArBeptivwy, understanding these 
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three classes to constitute one synagogue, and the Cilicians and 
Asiatics to constitute another. See W.§19.5, marg. It may be 
objected to this, (though no interpretation is wholly unencum- 
bered) that it unites Aeyouévņs too closely (for the reason given 
above) with the second and third noun, and also that so 
large a number of foreign Jews as the populous cities referred 
to would be likely to send to Jerusalem, could not meet con- 
veniently in a single place of worship. Wieseler, (Chronologie, 
p. 63) in support of his opinion that Paul acquired his Roman 
citizenship (22, 28) as bertinus or the descendant of a hbertinus, 
would take «aí before Kvupyvaiwy as explicative, namely, to 
wit; so that they were all Bbertini, and belonged to one syna- 
gogue. This is extremely forced and arbitrary.— Among the 
Cilicians who disputed with Stephen may have been Saul of 
Tarsus, see 7, 58. For the extent of Asza, see on 2, 9. 

V.10. T6 mvevpart, the Spirit, see v. 5. — In o Adda, with which 
he spake, the relative belongs in sense to both nouns, but agrees 
with the nearest; comp. Luke 21,15. Stephen experienced the 
truth of the promise recorded in that passage. 

V. 11. úréßañov, secretly mstructed, suborned. It was con- 
certed between them what should be said, and to what point it 
should be directed. — BrAdodypya, blasphemous in the judicial sense, 
which made it a capital offence to utter such words. Contempt 
of Moses and his institutions was contempt of Jehovah, and 
came within the scope of the law against blasphemy as laid down 
in Deut. 13, 6-10. It was on this charge that the Jews pro- 
nounced the Saviour worthy of death; see Matt. 26, 60 sq. 

V.12. robs perBurépovs Kat Tods ypaypareis, the elders and the 
scribes, i. e. those of these classes who belonged to the Sanhe- 
drim. The appeal was made more especially to them, because, 
in addition to their influence, they were mostly Pharisees, and 
the present accusation was of a nature to arouse especially the 
spirit of that sect. Hence they take the lead at this time, rather 
than the Sadducees. — ovvjpracav. The subject here is strictly 
twés (see v. 9), but we think of them naturally as acting in con- 
cert with those whom they had instigated to join with them. 

V.13. ésrnocav, placed before them, introduced (see 4, 7); 
others, set wp, procured. — pdprupas wevdeis, false witnesses. They 
accused Stephen of having spoken contemptuously of the law 
and the temple, and of having blasphemed Moses and God. 
Their testimony in that form was grossly false. It was opposed 
to every thing which Stephen had said or meant. Yet,as Nean- 
der and others suggest, he had undoubtedly taught that the 
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Christian dispensation was superior to that of Moses; that the 
gospel was designed to supersede Judaism; that the law was 
unavailing as a source of justification; that, henceforth, true 
worship would be as acceptable to God in one place as another. 
In the cleamess with which Stephen apprehended these ideas, 
he has been justly called the forerunner of Paul. His accusers 
distorted his language on these points, and thus gave to their 
charge the only semblance of justification which it possessed. — 
For dvðpwros otros, see 5, 28.— où maúera, does not cease, betrays 
the exaggerating tone of a “swift witness.” — ov rómov Tod ayiov, 
the holy place, is the temple (21, 28; Ps. 24, 3, etc.), in some part 
of which they were assembled, as appears from rodroy in the 
next verse. 

V. 14. Xeyorros, x... They impute to Stephen these words, as 
authorizing the inference in v. 13. — otros, this one, repeats ‘Iynaods, 
with a tone of contempt.— karadivce, will destroy, etc. It is not 
impossible that he had reminded them of the predictions of 
Christ respecting the destruction of the city and the temple. — 
roróv TouTov, this place, because the present session was held in 
some room or court of the temple. — éJy, customs required to be 
observed, hence laws, as in 15,1; 21, 21, etc. — rapéðwkev may 
apply to what is written as well as what is oral (R. and P. 
Lex. s. v.). | 

V. 15. drevicavres eis aùróv, x. T. À. They were all gazing upon 
him, as the principal object of interest in the assembly, and so 
much the more at that moment in expectation of his reply to so 
heinous a charge. The radiance, therefore, which suddenly 
lighted up the countenance of Stephen, was remarked by every 
one present. That what they saw was merely a natural expres- 
sion of the serenity which pervaded his mind, can hardly be sup- 
posed. sel mpdcwrov dyyéAAov, as if the face of an angel, seems 
to overstate the idea, if it be reduced to that; for the comparison 
is an unusual one, and the Jews supposed the visible appearance 
of angels to correspond with their superhuman rank; comp. 1, 
10; Matt. 28,3; Luke 24,4; Rev. 18, 1, ete. The countenance 
of Stephen, like that of Moses on his descent from the mount, 
shone probably with a preternatural lustre, proclaiming him a 
true witness, a servant of Him whose glory was so fitly sym- 
bolized by such a token. The occasion was worthy of the 
miracle. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
Discourse of Stephen before the Sanhedrum. 


Tue speakers main object may be considered as twofold ;— 
first, to show that the charge against him rested on a false view 
of the ancient dispensation, — not on his part, but on that of his 
accusers; and, secondly, that the Jews, instead of manifesting a 
true zeal for the temple and the law in their opposition to the 
gospel, were again acting out the unbelieving, rebellious spirit 
which led their fathers so often to resist the will of God, and 
reject his greatest favors. It appears to me that the latter was 
the uppermost idea in Stephen’s mind, both because it occupies 
so much space in the body of the address (v. 27. 39-44), and 
because, near the close of what is said (v. 51 sq.), itis put 
forward very much as if he regarded it as the conclusion at 
which he had been aiming. It may be objected, that this view 
renders the discourse aggressive, criminatory, in an unusual de- 
gree; but we are to remember that Stephen (see on v. 54), was 
interrupted, and but for that, in all probabilty, after having ex- 
posed the guilt of his hearers, he would have encouraged them 
to repent and believe on the Saviour whom they had crucified. 
(Bmg. has a remark to the same effect.) Yet both parts of the 
speech, as so understood, converge to one point, viz., that the 
speaker was not guilty of maligning the ancient economy ; first, 
because even under that dispensation the divine favor was be- 
stowed independently of the law; and, secondly, because the 
teachers of that economy held up the same view of its spiritual 
nature, and encountered a similar opposition. 

In the interpretation of the speech, I proceed on the principle 
that most of Stephen’s hearers were so well acquainted with his 
peculiar views, with his arguments in support of them, and his 
mode of illustration, that they had no occasion to be distinctly 
reminded of his doctrine at this time. See the Note on 6, 13. 
Hence Stephen could assume that the bearing of the different 
remarks or occurrences brought forward in the address would 
suggest itself to the minds of his judges; without pausing to 
tell them this means that, or that means this, he could leave them 
to draw silently the conclusions which he wished to establish. 
Stephen illustrates his subject historically. That mode of argu- 
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ment was well chosen. It enabled him to show the Jews that 
their own history, in which they gloried so much, condemned 
them; for it taught the inefficacy of external rites, foreshadowed 
a more perfect spiritual system, and warned them against the 
example of those who resist the will of God when declared to 
them by his messengers. Stephen pursues the order of time in 
his narrative; and it is important to remark that feature of the 
discourse, because it explains two peculiarities in it; first, that 
the ideas which fall logically under the two heads that have been 
mentioned are intermixed, instead of being presented separately ; 
and, secondly, that some circumstances are introduced which we 
are not to regard as significant, but as serving merely to maintain 
the connection of the history. 

But the address is so discursive and complex, and the purport 
of it has been so variously represented, that it is due to the sub- 
ject to mention some of the other modes of analysis that have 
been proposed. 

The following is Neander’s view of it. Stephen’s primary ob- 
ject was certainly apologetical, but as he forgot himself in the 
subject with which he was inspired, his apologetic efforts relate 
to the truths maintained by him, and impugned by his adversa- 
ries, rather than to himself. Hence, not satisfied with defending, 
he developed and enforced the truths he had proclaimed; and at 
the same time reproved the Jews for their unbelief and their op- 
position to the gospel. Stephen first refutes the charges made 
against him of enmity against the people of God, of contempt of 
their sacred institutions, and of blaspheming Moses. He traces 
the procedure of the divine providence, in guiding the people of 
God from the times of their progenitors; he notices the promises 
and their progressive fulfilment to the end of all the promises, — 
the advent of the Messiah, and the work to be accomplished by 
him. But with this narrative he blends his charges against the 
Jewish nation. He shows that their ingratitude and unbelief 
became more flagrant in proportion as the promises were fulfilled, 
or given with greater fulness; and their conduct in the various 
preceding periods of the development of God’s kingdom was a 
specimen of the disposition they now evinced towards the publi- 
cation of the gospel.? 

According to Olshausen,? the speaker recapitulated the Jewish 


1 Quoted from Ryland’s Translation of The Planting and Training of the 
Christian Church. 
? Commentar über das Neue Testament, Vol. II. p. 719. 
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history at such length, simply in order to testify his regard for the 
national institutions, to conciliate his hearers, and show indirectly 
that he could not have uttered the blasphemous words imputed to 
him. (See 6, 11.) That those addressed saw their own moral 
image reflected so distinctly from the narrative results from the 
subject, not from the speaker’s intention. 

Luger develops the course of thought in this way. Stephen 
is accused of blaspheming the temple and the law. He vindi- 
cates himself by exhibiting the true significance of the temple 
and the law. The main points are, first, that the law is not some- 
thing complete by itself, but was added to the promise given to 
Abraham, yea, contains in itself a new promise, by the fulfilment 
of which the law is first brought to completion. Secondly, the 
temple cannot be exclusively the holy place; it is one in a series 
of places which the Lord has consecrated, and by this very act 
foreshadowed that future completion of the temple, to which 
Solomon and the prophets point. Thirdly, it being a cause of 
special offence to the Jews that the Jesus rejected by them 
should be represented as the Perfecter of the law and the tem- 
ple, Stephen showed that no objection against him could be 
derived from that fact, since the messengers of God had been 
treated with the like contempt at all periods. Fourthly, these 
three topics are presented, not after each other, but in each other. 
The history of Israel forms the thread of the discourse, but this 
is related in such a manner that examples of the different points 
come into view at every step.’ 

Baur’s exposition of the plan has been highly commended. 
The contents of the discourse divide themselves into two paral- 
lel parts: on the one side are presented the benefits which God 
from the earliest times conferred on the Jewish nation: on the 
other side is exhibited in contrast their conduct towards him. 
Hence the main thought is this: the greater and more extra- 
ordinary the favors which God from the beginning bestowed on 
the Jews, the more unthankful and rebellious from the beginning 
was the spirit which they manifested in return; so that where a 
perfectly harmonious relation should have been found, the great- 
est alienation appeared. The greater the effort which God made 
to elevate and draw the nation to himself, the more the nation 
turned away from him. In presenting this view of the Jewish 
character, the speaker defended indirectly his own cause. He 


1 Ueber Zweck, Inhalt und Eigenthiimlichkeit der Rede des Stephanus. Von 
Friedrich Luger. 
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was accused of having spoken reproachfully, not only against 
the law, but in particular against the temple. Hence the direc- 
tion which he gave to the speech enabled him to show that the 
idolatrous regard of the Jews for the temple exemplified in the 
highest degree that opposition between God and themselves, 
which had been so characteristic of them from the first. 

It may be added, that the peculiar character of the speech im- 
presses upon it a seal of authenticity, for no one would think of 
framing a discourse of this kind for such an occasion. Had it 
been composed ideally, or after some vague tradition, it would 
have been thrown into a different form; its relevancy to the 
charge which called it forth would have been made more obvi- 
ous. As to the language in which Stephen delivered it, opinions 
are divided. His disputing with the foreign Jews (6, 9) would 
indicate that he was a Hellenist (comp. 9, 29), and in that case 
he spoke probably in Greek. The prevalence of that language 
in Palestine, and especially at Jerusalem, would have rendered 
it intelligible to such an audience.? The manner, too, in which 
the citations agree with the Septuagint, favors this conclusion. 


Verses 1-16. History of the Patriarchs, or Age of the Promises. 


V. 1. é then, binds this verse to 6, 14. —«i... .€ye, Ave then 
these things so, as the witnesses testify ? Hence this was the 
question to which Stephen replied, and must furnish the key to 
his answer. We must construe the speech so as to find in it a 
refutation of the charge in 6, 13. e&è is direct here, as in 1, 6. 
dpa = “ rebus ita comparatis,” under these circumstances. See 
Klotz ad Devar. Vol. II. p. 176. The question is asked in view 
of the accusation. The particle is not to be struck out of the 
text, as in some editions. 

V. 2. ddeAdoi are the spectators, warépes the members of the 
council, ike our “civil fathers ;” comp. 22,1. avdpes qualifies 
both nouns; see on 1,16. The English version makes three 
distinct classes, instead of two. — ó Jeds rìs déns, the God of the 
glory (rìs, because peculiar to him) = 23% in the Old Testa- 
ment, or among the later Jews n2un, 1. e. the light, or visible 
splendor amid which Jehovah revealed himself, the symbol, 
therefore, of his presence (Mey. De Wet. Blmf.). Compare 
Ex. 25, 22; 40, 34; Lev. 9,6; Ezek. 1, 28; 3,23; Heb. 9, 5, etc. 


1 Paulus, Sein Leben und Wirken, seine Briefe und seine Lehre, p. 42. 
2 In proof of this, see Hug’s Einleitung in das Neue Testament, Vol. II. p. 27 
sq., fourth edition ; and the Biblical Repository, 1832, p. 530. 
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adJy points to that sense here; see also v. 55. Paul speaks of 
this symbol in Rom. 9, 4 as one of the peculiar distinctions with 
which God honored the Hebrew nation. Those miss the sense 
who resolve the genitive into an adjective = @éogos, the glorious 
God (Kuin. Hmmph.).— dvre èv t) Mecororapia, when he was in 
Mesopotamia ; imperf. as often in narration. W. $46.6. Abraham 
resided first in Ur of the Chaldees (Gen. 11, 28), which lay 
probably in the extreme north of Mesopotamia, near the sources 
of the Tigris. The Chaldee branch of Peleg’s family, to which 
Terah and his sons belonged, spread themselves originally in 
that region.! Xenophon found Chaldeans here in his retreat 
from Babylonia with the Ten Thousand. See further, on v. 4.— 
êv Xappdv. Charran = yan (Gen. 11, 31), was also in the north 
of Mesopotamia, but south of Ur. It was the later Carre of 
the Greeks and Romans, where Crassus was defeated and slain 
by the Parthians. Its position tallies remarkably with the sacred 
narrative. The ruins have been identified a few miles south of 
Urfa, on a road from the north to the southern ford of the Euphra- 
tes. It is a perversion of the text to suppose Stephen so ignorant 
of the geography here, as to place Charran on the west of the 
Euphrates. His meaning evidently is that Abraham’s call in that 
city was not the first which he received during his residence in 
Mesopotamia. We have no account of this first communication 
to the patriarch in the Old Testament, but it is implied distinctly 
in Gen. 15, 7 and Neh. 9,7. Philo and Josephus relate the his- 
tory of Abraham in accordance with the statement here, that he 
was called twice. 

‘V. 3. elre mpos airdv, said unto him in Ur before the migration 
to Charran. — ede, x. T. A, go forth from thy country, etc. This 
is quoted from Gen. 12, 1 sq., where it appears as the language 
addressed to Abraham when God appeared to him at Charran. 
But his earlier call had the same object precisely as the later; 
and hence Stephen could employ the terms of the second com- 
munication, in order to characterize the import of the first. — detpo, 
hither, with an imperative force ; the term adapted to the speakers 
position, like ravryy in v.4.— nv av, whichever (see on 2,21); since 
he “went forth not knowing whither he goes” (Heb. 11, 8). 

V.4. roére, then, after this command. — éfeAJdav, x. T. À., having 
gone forth from the land of the Chaldees; which, therefore, did 
not extend so far south as to include Charran. It is barely pos- 





t For the ethnography of the subject, see Knobel’s Volkertafel der Genesis, 
p. 170 sq. 
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sible that e&eAddv may reach forward to perdxicey (the change of 
subject there is against it), and in that case the second removal 
would have been a part of the journey from Chaldea. Compare 
Gen. 11,31. The early history of the Chaldees is too obscure 
to allow us to define the limits of their territory. See Hertz. 
Encyck. Vol. IL p. 617.—yis Xaddatwy suggests a region rather 
than a city,and Ur (for which the Sept. renders “country” in 
Gen. 11, 28) was probably the name of a district among the 
steppes of northern Mesopotamia. Some would identify Ur with 
the modern Urfa, the Edessa of the Greeks; but though the name 
(dropping the last syllable) may seem to favor that combination, 
the surer etymology derives Urfa (as a corruption) from the 
Syriac Urhoi, and thus destroys all connection between Ur and 
Urfa. See Tuch (p. 284) and Delitzsch (p. 407) über die Gen- 
esis. Had Ur either as a city or region been in Babylonia as 
some conjecture, Charran, so far to the west, would have been 
out of the way in a migration to Canaan.—perà rò drodaveiy, 
k. T. A., after his father was dead. According to Gen. 11, 32, Terah 
died at Haran, at the age of two hundred and five; and, accord- 
ing to the usual inference drawn from Gen. 11, 26, he was only 
seventy years old at the birth of Abraham; so that since Abra- 
ham left Charran at seventy-five (Gen. 12, 4), Terah instead of 
being dead at that time, must have lived (205—70-++75=) sixty 
years after his son’s departure from Charran. Here again some 
writers insist that Stephen has shown a gross ignorance of the 
patriarchal history. But this apparent disagreement admits of a 
ready solution if we suppose that Abraham was not the oldest 
son, but that Haran, who died before the first migration of the 
family (Gen. 11, 28), was sixty years older than he, and that 
Terah, consequently, was one hundred and thirty years old at the 
birth of Abraham (130-+-75=—205). The relation of Abraham to 
the Hebrew history would account for his being named first in 
the genealogy. We have other instances entirely parallel to 
this. Thus, in Gen. 5, 32, and elsewhere, Japheth is mentioned 
last among the sons of Noah; but, according to Gen. 9, 24 and 
10, 21, he was the oldest of them. Lightfoot has shown that 
even some of the Jewish writers, who can be suspected of no 
desire to reconcile Stephen with the Old Testament, concede 
that Abraham was the youngest son of Terah. The learned 
Usher founds his system of chronology on this view. The other 
explanations are less probable. It appears that there was a 
tradition among some of the Jews that Terah relapsed into 
idolatry during the abode at Haran, and that Abraham left him 
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on that account, i. e. as the Talmudists express it, after his spirit- 
ual death. Kuinoel, Olshausen, and others, think that Stephen 
may have used doJavety in that sense; so that the notice of 
Terah’s natural death in Gen. 11, 32 would be proleptic, i. e. in 
advance of the exact order of the history. The tradition of 
Terah’s relapse into idolatry may have been well founded. Ben- 
gel offers this suggestion: “Abram, dum Thara vixit in Haran, 
domum quodammodo paternam habuit in Haran, in terra Canaan 
duntaxat peregrinum agens; mortuo autem patre, plane in terra 
Canaan domum unice habere coepit.” The Samaritan Codex 
reads one hundred and forty-five in Gen. 11, 32, which would 
remove the difficulty, had it not been altered probably for that 
very purpose. The Samaritan text has no critical authority when 
opposed to the Masoretic. !— peroxurev, sc. Jeds, caused him to re- 
move, to migrate by a renewed command, see Gen. 12, 1 sq. — eis 
nv, into which, because xaroikeire implies an antecedent motion. — 
ipets, you, instead of ġueis, we ; because as a foreign Jew Stephen 
excludes himself. 

V. 5. Kat oik.... êv airy, and he gave to him (during his life) 
no inheritance in tt, no actual possession, but a promise only that 
his posterity should occupy it at some future period. It is not at 
variance with this that he subsequently purchased the field of 
Ephron as a burial-place (Gen. 23, 3 sq.); for he acquired no 
right of settlement by that purchase, but permission merely to 
bury “his dead,” which he sought as a favor because he was “a 
stranger and a sojourner” in the land. Lest the passage should 
seem to conflict with that transaction, some (Kuin. Olsh.) would 
render otk as otru, not yet, and céwxey as pluperfect. De Wette 
agrees with Meyer in restricting the remark to the period of 
Abraham’s first arrival in Canaan. He purchased the field of 
Ephron near the close of his life. —otdé Bua odds, not even a 
foot-breadth, a single foot, comp. Deut. 2, 5.—atro.... airy, 
that he would give it to him for a possession, not necessarily in his 
own person, but in that of his descendants. The country might 
be said to be Abraham’s in prospect of that reversion. So in 
Gen. 46, 4, God says to Jacob on his descent into Egypt: “I will 
bring thee up again,’ i. e. him ¿z his posterity. Others under- 
stand xardcxeow of Abraham’s own residence in the land of 
promise.—ov« dvros aire tékvov, when he had no child. This clause 
as well as the general connection, recalls to mind the strength of 
Abraham’s faith. It was in that way that he pleased God and 


1 See Gesenius de Pentateuchi Samaritani Origine, Indole, et Auctoritate. 
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obtained the promise, and not by legal observances; for circum- 
cision had not yet been instituted, or the law given. Paul reasons 
in that manner from Abraham’s history, both in Rom. 4, 9 sq. and 
in Gal. 3, 17 sq. Stephen may have expanded his speech at this 
point so as to have presented distinctly the same conclusion ; or, 
as remarked in the first analysis, most of his hearers may have 
been so familiar with the Christian doctrine on the subject, that 
they perceived at once that import of his allusions. 

V.6. The speaker quotes here the passage to which he had 
merely alluded.— dé, now, subjoins this fuller account of the 
promise; not but, although he was childless (Mey., taken back 
in his last ed.). — oŭrws, thus, to this effect, viz. in Gen. 15, 13-16. 
—eorat, shall be; not should (E. V.). The citation mingles the in- 
direct form with the direct. — dovAwcovew, strangers shall enslave, sc. 
dAAdrpiot as the subject, involved in êv y) aAAorpia. See W. § 64. 3. 
b.— ern rerpaxoowa, four hundred years, in agreement with Gen. 15, 
13; but both there and here a round number, since in Ex. 12, 40 
“the sojourning of Israel who dwelt in Egypt” is said to have 
been four hundred and thirty years. But here arises a chrono- 
logical question, to which it is necessary to advert. In Gal. 3, 
17, Paul speaks of the entire period from Abraham’s arrival in 
Canaan until the giving of the law as embracing only four hun- 
dred and thirty years; a calculation which allows but two hun- 
dred and fifteen years for the sojourn in Egypt; for Isaac was 
born twenty-five years after that arrival, was sixty years old at 
the birth of Jacob, and Jacob was one hundred and thirty years 
old when he went to reside in Egypt (4830—25+-60-+-130—=215). 
The Seventy, in Ex. 12, 40, and Josephus, in Antt. 2. 15. 2, follow 
the same computation. There are two solutions of this difficulty. 
One is, that the Jews had two ways of reckoning this period, 
which were current at the same time; that it is uncertain which 
of them is the correct one, and for all practical purposes is wholly 
unimportant, since, when a speaker or writer, as in this case of 
Stephen, adopted this mode or that, he was understood not to 
propound a chronological opinion, but merely to employ a familiar 
designation for the sake of definiteness. The other solution is, 
that the four hundred and thirty years in Ex. 12, 40 embrace the 
period from Abraham’s immigration into Canaan until the depar- 
ture out of Egypt, and that the sacred writers call this the period 
of sojourn or servitude in Egypt a potiori, i. e. from its leading 
characteristic.+ They couid describe it in this manner with so 


1 Baumgarten in common with others inclines to this view in his Theologischer 
Commentar zum Pentateuch, Vol. I. p. 190. 
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much the more propriety, because even during the rest of the 
time the condition of the patriarchs was that of exiles and wan- 
derers. The current chronology, Ushers system, adopts 215 
as the number of years during which the Hebrews dwelt in 
Egypt. 

V. 7. kpwô eyo, I (emphatic as one able to punish) wll judge 
(Hebraistic), implying the execution of the sentence. — perà 
rara, after these things, after both so long a time and such events. 
tradra refers to kpivô, as well as_to the other verbs.— kat Aarpevoovar 

.. Tovta, and shall worship me in this place. This clause is taken 
from a different passage; viz. Ex. 3, 12, which records the declara- 
tion that God would bring the Israelites where Moses then was. 
But as the words there also relate to the deliverance from Egypt, 
Stephen could use them to express more fully the idea in Gen. 
15,16. In the communication to Moses, róro refers to Sinai or 
Horeb, but is applied here very properly to Canaan, since the 
worship in the desert was a pledge of its performance in the 
promised land. Aarpedoovor. may intimate that God accepted 
their worship before they had any temple in which to offer it. 

V.8 dvadnkny mepirouns, the covenant of circumcision, i. e. the 
one of which circumcision is the sign; comp. onpetov mepirouýs in 
Rom. 4, 11.— ka otrws, and thus, i. e. agreeably to the covenant 
God gave the promised child, and Abraham observed the ap- 
pointed rite. Such briefly were the contents of the covenant 
(see Gen. 17, 2 sq.), and éeyévvyoe and meprérewe very naturally 
recall them here. oŭrws as merely then (Mey.), in lieu of ôé or kaí 
in this speech elsewhere, expresses too little in such a place. — 
TH Hepa, k. T. A. See Gen. 21, 4. 

V. 9. àréðovro, sold (5, 8) into Egypt, i. e. to be carried thither; 
thus concisely in Gen. 45, 4 (Heb. and Sept.).— 6 Jeds per atrod, 
God was with him, though he was exposed to such envy and 
injustice. It was a memorable instance in which the rejected 
of men was approved of God and made the preserver of his 
people; see on v. 37. The analogy between Joseph’s history in 
this respect and that of Christ must have forced itself on Ste- 
phen’s hearers. 

V. 10. xápw kaè copiav, favor (with the king) and wisdom ; both 
the gifts of God, but the latter helping in part to secure the for- 
mer. Meyer, contrary to his first opinion, understands ydpw of 
the divine favor towards Joseph; but the two nouns belong alike 
to évavriov Papaw, and associate themselves readily as cause and 
effect. The wisdom was that which Joseph displayed as an in- 
terpreter of dreams, as the kine’s counsellor and minister. — rò 
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oikav avrod, his house; the palace of the sovereign, from which, 
in the East, all the acts of government emanate. In other 
words, Joseph was raised to the office of vizier, or prime min- 
ister. 

V. 12. For the history, see Gen. 42, 1 sq. — òvra, instead of 
the infinitive after dxovcas, represents the plenty in Egypt as in- 
dubitable, notorious. K. $ 311. 1. The place of the abundance 
was well known, and èv Aiyirrw after the participle (T. R.) isa 
needless corruption for eis Aiyvrrov, which belongs to the next 
verb. — éfaréoreX\e K. T. À, sent our fathers first, while Jacob him- 
self remained still in Canaan. See v. 15. . 

V. 13. dveyvwpicdy, was recognized by his brethren (De Wet. 
Mey.), on declaring his name to them; comp. Gen. 45,1. The 
reflexive sense, made himself known (Rob.), would be excep- 
tional, and is not required here.—xat davepov ... . Ioco, and the 
race of Joseph was made known to Pharaoh, i. e. the fact of their 
presence, their arrival. See Gen. 45,16. It does not mean that 
the king ascertained now Joseph’s Hebrew origin, for he knew 
that already (Gen. 41, 12); nor that Joseph’s brethren were pre- 
sented to him. The introduction took place at a later period; 
see Gen. 47, 2. 

V. 14. èv Yuyats éßðopýkovra wévre, (consisting) in seventy-five 
souls. For èv, see W.§ 48.3. From so feeble a beginning the 
Hebrews soon grew to a mighty nation; see v. 17. Stephen 
would suggest to the mind that contrast. According to Gen. 46, 
27, Ex. 1.5, and Deut. 10, 22, Jacob’s family at this time con- 
tained seventy persons; but the Septuagint has changed that 
number in the first two passages to seventy-five. In Gen. 46, 
26, the Hebrew says that Jacob’s descendants, on his arrival in 
Egypt, were sixty-six, and in the next verse adds to these Jacob 
himself, Joseph, and his two sons, thus making the number sev- 
enty. On the other hand, the Septuagint interpolates, in v. 27, 
viot dé Incnd ot yevouevot aŭro èv yh Aiyirrw yvyal évvéa, and adding 
these nine to the sixty-six in v. 26 makes the number seventy-five. 
It is evident from this interpolation that the Seventy did not 
obtain their number by adding the five sons of Ephraim and 
Manasseh (1 Chron. 7, 14-23) to the seventy persons mentioned 
in the Hebrew text. That mode of accounting for their compu- 
tation has frequently been assigned. If vioi be taken in its wider 
sense, those sans and grandsons of Joseph may have been among 
the nine whom they added to the sixty-six, but it is not known. 
how they reckoned the other two. They may have included 
some of the third generation, or have referred to other sons of 
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Joseph, of whom we have no account. But in whatever way 
the enumeration arose, its existence in the Greck version shows 
that it was current among the Jews. That it was an erroncous 
one, is incapable of proof; for we do not know on what data it 
was founded. At all events, Stephen could adapt himself to the 
popular way of speaking with entire truth as to the idea which 
he meant to convey; for his object was to affirm, not that the 
family of Jacob, when he went down to Egypt, consisted of just 
seventy-five persons, in distinction from seventy-six, or seventy, 
or any other precise number, but that 1t was a mere handful com- 
pared with the increase which made them in so short a time “as 
the stars of heaven for multitude;” see Deut. 10, 22. That 
among those whom Joseph is said to have called into Egypt 
were some who were already there, or were born at a subsequent 
period, agrees with Gen. 46, 27; for itis said that “the sons of 
Joseph” were among “the souls of the house of Jacob that came 
into Egypt” with him. That representation springs from the 
Hebrew view, which regarded the descendants as existing al- 
ready in their progenitor; comp. Gen. 46, 15; Heb. 7, 9.10. It 
is equivalent here to saying, that the millions to which Israel had 
grown on leaving Egypt were all comprised in some seventy-five 
persons at the commencement of the residence there. 

V. 16. Itis mentioned in Gen. 50, 13, that Jacob was buried 
in Abraham’s sepulchre, at Hebron (see Gen. 23, 19), and in 
Josh. 24, 32, that the bones of Joseph were laid in Jacob’s tomb 
at Shechem, or Sychem; as to the burial of Jacob’s other sons, 
the Old Testament is silent. In this passage, therefore, of marépes 
nuov may be taken as the subject of pereréeIyocay without airos. 
Such brevity was natural in so rapid a sketch, and not obscure 
where the hearers were so familiar with the subject in hand. 
That Joseph’s brothers were buried with him at Sychem rests, 
doubtless, on a well-known tradition in Stephen’s time. “ Ac- 
cording to Josephus (Antt. 2. 8. 2) the sons of Jacob were buried 
at Hebron. According to the Rabbins (Light. Wetst.), the Isra- 
elites took the bones of their fathers with them to Palestine, but 
say nothing of Sychem; since, however, they do not include the 
eleven patriarchs among those who were buried at Hebron, they 
probably regarded Sychem as the place of their burial.” (De Wet.). 
Jerome, who lived but a day’s journey from Sychem, says that 
the tombs of the twelve were to be seen there in his time.— 
èv TO pvypati, K. T. À, in the tomb, etc.,presents a more serious dif- 


1 See Hengstenberg’s Authentie des Pentateuches, Vol. II. p. 357 sq. 
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ficulty. It is clear from Gen. 33, 19, that Jacob purchased the 
family tomb at Sychem, and from Gen. 23, 1 sq., that Abraham 
purchased the one at Hebron. On the other hand, according to 
the present text, Stephen appears to have confounded the two 
transactions, representing, not Jacob, but Abraham, as having 
purchased the field at Sychem. It is difficult to resist the im- 
pression that a single word of the present textis wrong, and 
that we should either omit “ABpadéu or exchange it for `Iakoß. — 
&výoaro Without a subject could be taken as impersonal : one pur- 
chased = was purchased. See W. $ 58. 9. That change would 
free the passage from its perplexity. It is true, manuscripts con- 
cur in the present reading, but this may be an instance where 
the internal evidence countervails the external. The error lies 
in a single word; and it is quite as likely, judging a priori, that 
the word producing the error escaped from some early copyist, as 
that so glaring an error was committed by Stephen; for, as a 
Jew, he had been brought up to a knowledge of the Scriptures, 
had proved himself more than a match for the learned disputants 
from the synagogues (6, 10), and is said to have been “full of 
the Holy Spirit” (6, 5). Some attribute the difficulty to the con- 
cise, hurried style of the narrative. Biscoe states that opinion 
in the following terms : —“ The Hebrews, when reciting the his- 
tory of their forefathers to their brethren, do it in the briefest 
manner, because it was a thing well known to them. For 
which reason they made use of frequent ellipses, and gave 
but hints to bring to their remembrance what they aimed at. 
This may be the case here; and as nothing is more easy than to 
supply the words that are wanting, so, when supplied, the narra- 
tion is exactly agreeable to history delivered in the Old Testa- 
ment: ‘And were carried into Sychem, and were laid,’ 1. e. some of 
them, Jacob at least, ‘in the sepulchre that Abraham bought for 
a sum of money,’ and others of them ‘in that (bought) from the 
sons of Emmor, the father of Sychem? Here we repeat merely 
kal èv Tẹ (or éxeivw) before rapa rôv viðv; which words were easily 
understood and supplied by those to whom Stephen addressed 
himself”! Again, some have deemed it sufficient to say that 
Stephen was not an mspired teacher, in the strict sense of the 
expression, and that, provided we have a true record of the dis- 
course on the part of Luke, we may admit an error in the dis- 
course itself, without discrediting the acccuracy of the sacred 
writers. Dr. Davidson thinks that Luke must have been aware 


1 The Acts of the Apostles, confirmed from other Authors, p. 395, ed. 1840. 
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of the discrepency, and has exhibited his scrupulous regard for 
the truth by allowing it to remain, instead of correcting it. Cal- 
vin sanctions a still freer view: “ In nomine Abrahe erratum esse 
palam est; quare hic locus corrigendus est.’ — ’Eppdp, sc. rod 
awatpos, Emmor, the father of Sychem. See on 1, 13. 


Verses 17-46. The Age of Moses, or the Jews under the Law. 


V.17. Kxadds, not when, but as, in the degree that; hence 
nyycev, was approaching. — 6 xpovos, xk. T. À, the time of the (fulfil- 
ment of the) promise (v. 7); see on 1, 4.— Instead of dpocev 
(T. R.), sware, we are to read probably puoàóyņcev, declared. 
(Lehm. Tsch. Mey.).— qvéyoe and érdAndivdy represent the 
growth in power as consequent on the increase of numbers; not 
a citation, but reminiscence probably of Ex. 1, 7. 20. 

V. 18. dxpus ob, until; for this signal prosperity had its limit. 
Though baffled in his first scheme, Pharaoh tried other means 
more effectual; see on v. 19. —6s.... Iwoynd, who knew not Jo- 
seph, had no regard for his memory or services; not was ignorant 
that such a person had lived (Mey.). How could the author of 
such important reforms have been forgotten among a people ad- 
dicted like the Egyptians to recording their national events! It 
has been supposed that a new dynasty may have ascended the 
throne at this time. According to Sir J. G. Wilkinson! this “new. 
king” was Amosis, or Ames, first of the eighteenth dynasty, or 
that of the Diospolitans from Thebes. Some hold (e. g. Heeren, 
Jost) that the Hyksos or shepherd kings had just been expelled 
from Egypt, and that the oppressor of the Hebrews was the first 
native prince who reigned after that event. The present knowl- 
edge of Egyptian history is too imperfect to admit of any posi- 
tive conclusion on such a point. For the later views and lit- 
erature, see on Ancient Egypt in Hertz. Encyck. Vol. I. p. 138 sq. 

V. 19. Karacodiodpevos rò yévos uov, treating subtly our race, sec 
Ex. 1,10; Ps. 115, 25. His policy is characterized in this man- 
ner, because his object, without being avowed, was to compel 
the Hebrews to destroy their children, that they might not grow 
up to experience the wretched fate of their parents. — éxdkwoe, 
k. T. À, oppressed our fathers in order that they should cast out their 
infants, that these might not be preserved alive. Both infinitives 
are telic; the first states the king’s object in the oppression, the 
second the object of the exposure on the part of the parents. It 


1 Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, Vol. I. p. 42 sq., 2d ed. 
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was using the parental instinct for destroying the child; it was 
seething the kid in the mother’s blood. For rod zoey, see on 3, 
2. The plan of the Egyptians failed ; for “the more they afflicted 
the Hebrews, the more they multiplied and grew” (Ex. 1, 12); 
i. e. they spared their children, instead of putting them to death, 
and continued to increase. Pharaoh, after this, took a more di- 
rect course to accomplish his object; he issned a decree that all 
the male children of the Hebrews should be killed at birth, or 
thrown into the Nile; see Ex. 1, 16.22. The sense is different 
if we make rod zoey echatic: so that they cast out their infants, 
etc. According to this view, the king’s policy was in part suc- 
cessful; the Hebrews exposed their children of their own accord, 
that they might not see them doomed to so hopeless a bondage. 
But the infinitive construction with rod is rarely ecbatic; and, 
further, had the Hebrews destroyed their children as a voluntary 
act, a subsequent decree for murdering them would have been un- 
necessary (Ex. 1, 16.22). Itis harsh to make rot roretv epexegetical: 
oppressed them (viz. by a decree) that they must cast out, ete. It is 
dificult with this sense to see the force of karacodicdpevos. Be- 
sides, the history shows that the Egyptians were to execute the 
inhuman order (Ex. 1, 22), not the Hebrews. The object of 
putting Moses in the ark was to save, not destroy him. — 

V. 20. évo kupå, in which time, viz. this season of oppression. 
— dorelos TG Jed, fair for God, i. e. in his view, who judges truly; 
comp. modus peyddy TO Jeo in Jon. 3, 3 (Sept.). Itis a form of the 
Hebrew superlative. W. § 36. 3; Green’s Gr. p. 277. For the 
dative, see on 5, 34. Josephus (Antt. 2. 9. 7) speaks of the ex- 
treme beauty of Moses. See also Heb. 11, 23.— 70d zarpds, his 
father, named Amram (Ex. 6, 20). 

V. 21. aùróv, with the participle, is not an accusative absolute, 
but depends on the verb, and is then repeated; comp. Mark 9, 
28. Itis changed in some of the best copies to airotd. — dvetAaro, 
took up, not from the water or the ark, but like tollere liberos, 
adopted. This use both of the Greek and the Latin word is said 
to have arisen from the practice of infanticide among the an- 
cients. After the birth of a child, the father took it up to his 
bosom, if he meant to rear it; otherwise, it was doomed to per- 
ish. — eis vidv, as a son, appositional like > before that which a 
person or thing becomes (W. $ 32. 4. b.); not telic, to be a son 
(Mey.), since the relation was an immediate one and not pros- 
pective merely. 

V. 22. eradetJn ráon copia, was instructed in all the wisdom, 
made familiar with it; dative of the respect or manner. Tis- 
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chendorf reads v before codia. Some render was trained by 
the wisdom as the means of culture; dative of the instrument 
(De Wet. Mey.). This may be easier grammatically, but looks 
like modernizing the idea. The accusative would be the ordi- 
nary case after this passive (was taught the wisdom); but it could 
be interchanged with the dative. See W. $ 32. 4. — ðvvaròs êv 
Adyous, mighty in words. In point of mere fluency, he was infe- 
rior to Aaron (Ex. 4, 10), but excelled him in the higher mental 
attributes on which depends mainly the orator’s power over the 
minds of others. His recorded speeches justify Stephen’s enco- 
mium. — For épyois, comp. v. 36. 

V. 23. aire, by hum, dative of the agent; see on 5, 9. — rec- 
gapaKkovraeTns xpovos, a fortieth annual time, i. e. when he was forty 
years old. See the note on v. 30. — dvéBy èri rh kapdiav== 3353 nby, 
see Jer. 3, 16.— émucxabacda, x. 7. A, to visit his brethren in or- 
der to show his sympathy for them and minister to their relief. 
The Hebrews lived apart from the Egyptians, and Moses as a 
member of the royal family may have had hitherto but little in- 
tercourse with his countrymen. 

V. 24. ddixotpevov, wronged, injured, viz. by blows, which the 
Hebrew was then receiving, as stated in the history; see Ex. 2, 
11. — éroinoey éxdikyow, wrought redress, avenged; see Luke 18, 7. 
— TQ katamovovpévo, the one overpowered, lit. exhausted, worn out; 
implying a hard contest, and (the participle is present) a rescue 
just in time to ward off the fatal blow. — rardéas tov Aiyvrruov, by 
smiting the Egyptian (who did the wrong) so as to kill him, see 
v. 28. 

V. 25. evopuile, was supposing in this interposition, and as the 
reason for it. This use of èé, for (E. V.), is one of its metabatic 
offices. Hart. Partkl Vol. I. p. 167. On what ground Moses ex- 
pected to be known so readily, we are not informed. He may 
have thought that his history, so full of providential intimations, 
had pointed him out to the Israelites as their predestined deliv- 
erer. Stephen makes the remark evidently for the purpose of 
reminding the Jews of their own similar blindness in regard to 
the mission of Christ; comp. v. 35.— diwow, not would give (E. V.), 
but gives ; present either because the event was so near (see on 
1, 6), or because the deliverance begins with this act (Mey.). 

V. 26. addy, appeared, showed himself, with the involved idea, 
perhaps, that it was unexpected. — airois, to them, i. e. two of his 
countrymen (Ex. 2,13). The expression is vague, because the 
facts are supposed to be familiar. — cvvydacey, x. T. À., urged them 
unto peace, reconciliation. — ipets after éoré should be left out.— 
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For ivari, see on 4, 25.— dvdpes belongs to ddeAdot, men related as 
brethren are ye (comp. 1, 16; 2, 29.37); not = «vpio as the nomi- 
native of address (E. V.). The relationship aggravated the out- 
rage. It was more unseemly than when the combatants, as on 
the day before, had been Hebrew and Egyptian. With the same 
appeal Abraham says to Lot, “ Let there be no strife, I pray thee, 
between thee and me, and between my herdmen and thy herd- 
men; for we are men brethren” (Gen. 13, 8 in Heb. and Sept.). 

V. 29. év te Adyw rovro, at this word, which showed that his 
attempt to conceal the murder had failed; see Ex. 2,12. His 
flight was now necessary to save his life; for “when Pharaoh 
heard this thing, he sought to slay Moses.” — èv yj Madidp, in the 
lund of Madiam, or Midian. “ This would seem,” says Gesenius, 
“to have been a tract of country extending from the eastern shore 
of the Elanitic Gulf to the region of Moab on the one hand, and 
to the vicinity of Mount Sinai on the other. The people here 
were nomadic in their habits, and moved often from place to 
place.” It is common for yì to omit the article before the name 
of a country; see v. 36; 13,19. W. $19. 

V. 30. wAnpwtévrov, x. T. À, forty years having been completed. 
Stephen follows the tradition. It was said that Moses lived forty 
years in Pharaoh’s palace, dwelt forty years in Midian, and gov- 
erned Israel forty years. That he was one hundred and twenty 
years old at the time of his death, we read in Deut. 34, 7. — 
èv TH epyjup ... . Suva, in the desert of the mount Sinai, in the des- 
ert where this mount was situated. According to Ex. 3, 1, this 
appearance of the angel took place at Horeb. Both names are 
given in the Pentateuch to the same locality. Of this usage the 
common explanation has been, that Sinai designated a range of 
mountains, among which Horeb was the particular one from 
which the law was given. Dr. Robinson assigns reasons for 
thinking that Horeb was the general name, and Sinai the spe- 
cific one. See his Bibl. Res. Vol. I. p. 120, ed. 1856. Heng- 
stenberg, Winer, Ewald, and others, reject the old opinion. — êv 
poyi updos Barov, in the fiery flame of a bush. — mvpós supplies the 
place of an adjective; comp. 9, 15; 2 Thess. 1,8. W. $ 34. 3.b; 
S. $ 117. 6. 

V. 31. xKaravonca, to observe, contemplate viz. the vision (see 
v. 32); not to understand, learn the cause, which would be unsuit- 
able in the next verse. — dwi) kupiov, the voice of the Lord. It 
will be seen that the angel of Jehovah in v. 30 (comp. Ex. 3, 2) 
is here called Jehovah himself. Examples of a similar transition 
from the one name to the other occur often in the Old Testament. 
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It has been argued from this usage, as well as on other grounds, 
that the Revealer, under the ancient dispensation, was identical 
with the Revealer or Logos of the new dispensation." 

V. 32. éyw 6 Jeds, k. 7. À In this way Jehovah declares him- 
self to be the true God, in opposition to the idols of the heathen, 
and especially the author of those promises to the patriarchs 
which were now on the eve of being fulfilled. — oùk éroApa rara- 
voran SC. TO dpaya. In Ex. 3, 6, it is said further, that “ Moses 
hid his face;” an act prompted by his sense of the holiness of 
Him in whose presence he stood; comp. 1 Kings 19, 13. 

o V.33. Moov, k. 7. A, loose the sandal of thy feet. taddnpa is a 

distributive singular, for the plural. W.§ 27.1. It was a mark 
of reverence in the East to take off the shoes or sandals in the 
presence of a superior, so as not to approach him with the dust 
which would otherwise cleave to the feet. On this principle the 
Jewish priests officiated barefoot in the tabernacle and the tem- 
ple. Hence, too, none enter the Turkish mosques at present, 
except with naked feet, or, in the case of foreigners, with slip- 
pers worn for the occasion. — In yy dyia éoriv, Luger finds a 
special reference to vv. 30. 32. The God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob was present, and where he appears the piace is holy, 
though it be in the wilderness. 

V. 34. av eiðov = mR nis, Truly I saw; and so in the fol- 
lowing verbs the tense is aorist: [heard when they groaned and 
came down (not am come) when I saw and heard. In Hebrew 
the infinitive absolute before a finite verb denotes the reality of 
the act, or an effect of it in the highest degree; after the verb, it 
denotes a continuance or repetition of the act. See Gesen. Heb. 
Gr. $ 128.3; W.§45. 8. The easier Greek construction for this 
idiom is that noticed on 4,17. For àrosreàð (T. R.), read åros- 
relw (Tsch. Mey.), but with a future sense. See W. $ 13. 1. 

V. 35. rotrov is here emphatic. otros introduces the next three 
verses with the same effect. — jpvycavro, dented. The verb is 
plural, because, though the rejection was one person’s act (v. 27), 
it revealed the spirit of the nation.—dpyovra kat AvTpwryy, as a 
ruler and redeemer; comp. 5, 31. Stephen selects the words 
evidently with reference to the parallel which he would institute 


1 The subject is an interesting one; but does not fall properly within our pres- 
ent limits. The reader will find it discussed in Smith’s Scripture Testimony to 
the Messiah, Vol. I. p. 482 sq., and in Hengstenberg’s Christology, Vol. I. p. 
165 sq. Valuable supplementary matter (for the object is to deal only with the 
later objections) will be found in Kurtz’s article, “Der Engel des Herrn,” in 
Tholuck’s Litterarischer Anzeiger, 1846, Nos. 11-14, and inserted for substance, 
in the author’s Geschichte des alten Bundes, Vol. I. pp. 121-126. 
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between Moses and Christ. — èv xepi stands for 93, by the hand, 
agency (comp. Gal. 3, 19), since it was through the angel in the 
bush that God called Moses to deliver his people. Tischendorf 
reads oò yepi (unusual but well supported), with the hand, i. e. 
attended by the angel’s aid and power, an adjunct of rodrov 
rather than the verb. —77 Bdrw is feminine here and in Luke 20, 
37, but masculine in Mark 12, 26. 

V. 36. e&iyayev abrovs, led them forth out of Egypt. Hence we 
cannot render rosas, after he had shown, performed (E. V.), be- 
cause the miracles in the desert were not antecedent to the 
exodus. The participle expresses here an accompanying act 
of enyayev, performing (Vulg., faciens); since the leading forth 
formed a general epoch with which the associated events, 
whether historically prior or subsequent, could be viewed as coin- 
cident in point of time. - On the force of the participle in such a 
case, see on 21, 7.— For the difference between répara and onpeta, 
see on 2, 22. Lachmann inserts rý before yy, but on slight evi- 
dence. — Aiy’arw is more correct than Aiyórrov (T. R.). 

V. 37. xpodyrny, x. T. A. For the explanation of this prophecy, 
see on 3, 22. Noone can doubt that Stephen regarded Christ 
as the prophet announced by Moses; yet, it will be observed, he 
leaves that unsaid, and relies on the intelligence of his hearers 
to infer his meaning. Here is a clear instance in which the 
speech adjusts itself to those suppressed relations of the subject, 
on which, as I suppose, its adaptation to the occasion so largely 
depended. By quoting this prediction of Moses, Stephen tells 
the Jews in effect that it was they who were treating the law- 
giver with contempt; for while they made such pretensions to 
respect for his authority, they refused to acknowledge the prophet 
whom he foretold, and had commanded them to obey. — kipuos 
before and pôv after Jeds (T. R.) are doubtful. — airov dxovoerte, 
him shall ye hear, was inserted probably from 3, 22 (Lehm. Tsch. 
Mey.). 

V. 38. ó yevouevos . . . . TOV TaTEépwv judy, who was (lit. became, 
entered into connection) with the angel and with our fathers. The 
meaning is, that he brought the parties into association with 
each other, acted as mediator between God and the people; 
see Gal. 3, 19. This fact is mentioned to show how exalted a 
service Moses performed, in contrast with the indignity which he 
experienced at the hands of his countrymen. He was a type, 
Stephen would say, of the Jesus despised, crucified by those 
whom he would reconcile unto God. — év rH éxxAynoia, in the con- 
gregation, i. e. of the Hebrews assembled at Sinai at the time of 


18 
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the promulgation of the law. So all the best critics and the 
older E. versions (Tynd. Cran. Gen. Rhem.) translate this word. 
It is evident that éxxAnoia here affords no countenance to the idea 
that the Hebrew nation as such constituted the church under the 
ancient economy. — Cavra characterizes Adyw. with reference, not 
to their effect (comp. Rom. 8, 3; Gal. 3, 21), but their nature or 
design: hfe-giwing oracles, commands; comp. Rom. 7,12. The 
inadequacy of the law to impart life does not arise from any in- 
herent defect in the law itself, but from the corruption of human 
nature. 

V. 39. éorpadyoov ....«is Atyurrov, turned with their hearts 
unto Egypt, i. e. longed for its idolatrous worship, and for the sake 
of it deserted that of Jehovah (Calv. Kuin. De Wet. Mey.). 
The next words are epexegetical, and require this explanation. 
Some have understood it of their wishing to return to Egypt; 
but that sense, though it could be expressed by the language, not 
only disregards the context, but is opposed to Ex. 32, 4 and Neh. 
9,18. The Jews are there represented as worshipping the golden 
calf for having brought them out of Egypt, and not as a means 
of enabling them to return thither. 

V. 40. Jeords, ot mporopeórovtar Nuov, gods who shall go before us, 
to wit, as guides, protectors. This is a literal translation from 
Ex. 32,1. The plural is best explained as that of the pluralis 
excellentta, since Aaron made but one image in compliance with 
this demand of the people (called Jeo, n-t>y in Ex. 32, 8), and 
since the Hebrews would naturally enough transfer the name of 
the true God to the object of their idolatrous worship. De Wette 
hesitates between this view and that of Jeov’s as abstract, deity, 
divine power. The latter is better perhaps than Meyer’s categor- 
ical plural: gods such as the calf represented. — 6 yàp, K. T. N., for 
as to this Moses who led us forth, etc. otros is contemptuous, like 
ute. The nominative absolute strengthens the sarcasm. W. $ 
29.1. yap alleges the disappearance of Moses as'a reason why 
they should change their worship; possibly, because it freed 
them from his opposition to their desires, but more probably 
because, whether he had deserted them or had perished, it 
showed that the God whom he professed to serve was unworthy 
of their confidence. 

V.41. éeuocyxoroincay is elsewhere unknown to the extant Greek. 
They selected the figure of a calf, or more correctly bullock, as 
their idol, in imitation, no doubt, of the Egyptians, who worship- 
ped an ox at Memphis, called Apis, and another at Heliopolis, 
called Mnevis. Wain. Realw. I. p. 644; Hertz. Encyck. Vol. VII. 
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p. 214. Mummies of the animals so worshipped are often found 
in the catacombs of Egypt. — eddpaivovro, rejoiced, made merry, 
refers doubtless to the festive celebration mentioned in Ex. 32, 6. 
— rots epyots is plural, because the idol was the product of their 
joint labors. Meyer supposes it to include the various imple- 
ments of sacrifice, in addition to the image ; (in his last edition: 
works such as this.) 

~V~. 42. eorpee, turned away, withdrew his favor. — zapéduxer, 
gave up (Rom. 1, 24), = «lace in 14, 16; he laid for the present no 
check upon their inclinations. In consequence of this desertion 
they sunk into still grosser idolatry. — r orparia tov ovpavod, the 
host of heaven, i. e. the sun, moon, and stars. This form of wor- 
ship is called Sabaism, from nay, as applied to the heavenly 
bodies. —év BiBAw trav mpodyrav, in the book of the prophets, i. e. 
the twelve minor prophets, whom the Jews reckoned as one col- 
lection. The passage is Amos 5, 25-27.— py oddyia, x. T. À. 
This sign of a question requires a negative answer, and that an- 
swer is to be understood in a relative sense. See W. § 57. 3. 
Did ye offer unto me sacrifices and offerings ? i. e. exclusively. The 
reply is left to their consciences. Even during the eventful 
period in the wilderness, when the nation saw so much of the 
power and goodness of God, they deserted his worship for that 
of other gods, or, while they professed to serve him, united his 
service with that of idols. The question ends here. 

V. 43. kal dveAdBere, x. 7. A. The tacit answer precedes: No, 
—ye apostatized, and took wp the tabernacle of Moloch, i. e. to 
carry it with them in their marches, or in religious processions. 
This tabernacle was intended, no doubt, to resemble the one con- 
secrated to Jehovah. Stephen follows the Septuagint. Moddy 
stands there for 12329, i. e. the idol worshipped as your king, which 
was the Moloch of the Amorites. The Seventy supply the name 
of the idol as well known from tradition. But there is almost 
equal authority, says Baur,! for reading 1552, Milkom, a proper 
name. That variation would bring the Greek into still closer 
conformity with the Hebrew. — rò dorpov rod Jeo, the star of the 
god, i. e. an image resembling or representing a star worshipped 
by them as a god.— By ‘Peuday (also written “Pedav, “Peudd, 
‘Pouda) the Seventy express 9, which, like most of the an- 
cient translators, they took to be a proper name. Some of the 
ablest modern scholars defend the correctness of that transla- 


1 Der Prophet Amos erklärt, von Dr. Gustav Baur, p. 362. 
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tion! In this case the Greek name must have sprung from a 
corrupt pronunciation of the Hebrew name; see Gesen. Lex. p. 
463. According to others, 49 should be rendered statue, or stat- 
ues, and the idol would then be unnamed in the Hebrew. So 
Gesenius, Robinson (N. T. Lex. s. v.), and others. Admitting 
that sense, it was unnecessary for Stephen to correct the current 
version; for he adduced the passage merely to establish the 
charge of idolatry, not to decide what particular idol was wor- 
shipped. Whether the star-god to which they paid their homage 
was Saturn, Venus, or some other planet, cannot be determined. 
—rovs rimous, the figures, in apposition with ox«yviv and dotpev. 
The term was so much the more appropriate to the tabernacle, 
as it contained probably an image of Moloch. — peroixio is the 
Attic future. — éréxetva BaBviAdvos, beyond Babylon, where the He- 
brew and Septuagint have beyond Damascus. The idea is the 
same, for the prediction turned not upon the name, but the fact, 
viz. that God would scatter them into distant lands. The Bab- 
ylonian captivity was the one best known, and, besides, in being 
exiled to the remoter place the Jews were transported beyond 
the nearer. 

V. 44. oxnvi) tod paprupiov = mason bak (Numb. 9, 15; 17, 
23), the tabernacle of the testimony, or law, so called, because it 
contained the ark in which the tables of the decalogue were 
kept. The law is termed a testemony, because it testifies or de- 
clares the divine will. Bährs explanation ( Symbolik, Vol. I. p. 
80) is different: the tabernacle was a testimony or witness of the 
covenant between God and his people. — woujoo... . éwpaxet, 
that he should make wt according to the pattern which he had seen, 
viz. on Mount Sinai; see Ex. 25, 9.40. By this reference, Ste- 
phen reminds the Jews of the emblematical import, consequently 
the subordinate value, of the ancient worship. Moses, under the 
divine guidance, constructed the earthly tabernacle so as to have 
it image forth certain heavenly or spiritual realities that were to 
be accomplished under “the better covenant of which Jesus is 
the Mediator.” Here we have the rudiments of the view which 
pervades the Epistle to the Hebrews; see especially Heb. 8, 5 
What was true of the tabernacle was true also of the first and 
the second temple; they were built after the same model, and 
were in like manner åvrírvro, or okai Tov érovpaviov. That appli- 
cation of the remark could be left to suggest itself. 


1 See especially Movers über die Phonitzier, Vol. I. p. 289 sq. He maintains 
that 3195 may be traced as a proper name in various Oriental languages. 
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V. 45. «ai adds eiojyayov to momoa. — diadeEdpevar, having 
received (the tabernacle), viz. from Moses or his contempora- 
ries, since those who entered Canaan were a later generation ; 
not inherited (Alf.), a false meaning; and not who came after, 
successors (E. V., retained from Cranm.), since that substan- 
tive construction would require the article (see Pape s. v.). 
— perà Inood, with Joshua as their leader, under his guidance. 
— ê TH katacxéoe TOV édIviv, into the possession of the heathen, the 
territory inhabited by them; comp. dodjrw 7 y) uiv ev karasyéseu 
in Numb. 32, 5. ¿év shows that the idea of rest predominates 
over that of motion. Meyer and De Wette translate on taking 
possession of the heathen, on their subjugation. The other mean- 
ing is better, because it supplies an indirect object after ciojyayor, 
and adheres to the prevalent passive sense of xardoyeots; see 
Rob. Lex. s. v.— €ws trav jyuepov Aavid belongs to eiomyayov, em- 
ployed suggestively: brought the tabernacle into the land, and 
retained it until (inclusive) the days of David. Some join the 
words with ôv éwoev, which exalts a subordinate clause above 
the principal one, and converts the aorist into an imperfect: was 
expelling from Joshua until David. 

V.46. ds.... Tov Jeod, who found favor, etc. Compare 13, 22. 
The tacit inference may be, that, had the temple been so impor- 
tant as the Jews supposed, God would not have withheld this 
honor from his servant. — yrjcaro, asked for himself as a privilege. 
We have no record of this prayer, though it is implied in 2 Sam. 
7, 4 sq., and in 1 Chron. 22,7. In the latter passage David says: 
“ As for me, it was in my mind to build an house unto the name 
of the Lord my God.” In that frame of spirit he indited the 
hundred and thirty-second Psalm. — cipety.... ‘TaxwB coincides 
with Ps. 132, 5 (Sept.). To express the object of David’s re- 
quest, Stephen avails himself of the language contained in that 
passage. Translate, a habitation (= olkov in v. 48, place of abode, 
temple) for the God of Jacob; not tabernacle (= oknvý in v. 44), 
as in the E. version. The tabernacle existed already, and it was 
not that structure, but a temple, which David was anxious to 
build. The confusion arises from rendering the different Greek 
terms by the same word. 


Verses 47-53. Period of the Temple and the Prophets. 


V.47. é adversative. What was denied to David was 
granted to Solomon ; see 2 Chron. 6, 7.8. Yet even the builder 
of the temple acknowledged (2 Chron. 6, 18) that God is not 
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confined to any single place of worship. The tenor of the speech 
would be apt to remind the hearers of that admission. 

V. 48. GAN ody... . karoe. The temple was at length built ; 
but was never designed to circumscribe the presence of the in- 
finite Architect (see v. 50), or to usurp the homage that belongs 
to him alone. The remark here was aimed, doubtless, at the 
superstitious reverence with which the Jews regarded the tem- 
ple, and at their proneness in general to exalt the forms of reli- 
gion above its essence. For ovy in this position, see on 2, 7. vaots 
is probably a gloss from 17, 24. — kałùòs, k. r. AÀ. To give greater 
effect to his reproof, Stephen quotes the testimony of the proph- 
et, viz. Is. 66, 1. 2. 

V. 51. There is no evidence that Stephen was interrupted 
at this point. Many critics assume that without reason. The 
sharper tone of reprehension to which the speaker rises here 
belongs to the place; it is an application of the course of remark 
which precedes. We have. no right to ascribe it to Stephen’s 
irritation at perceiving signs of impatience or rage on the part of 
his hearers. — arepiruyro.... dotv, uncircumcised, ete., i. e. des- 
titute of the disposition to hear and love the truth, of which their 
circumcision should have been the sign; comp. Lev. 26, 41; Jer. 
6,10; Rom. 2, 29. For rH Kapdia see 2, 37. —tpels del, x. T. Ào 
Ye do always resist the Holy Spirit, under whose influence the 
messengers of God, e. g. Christ and the apostles, spoke to them. 
To reject their testimony was to reject that of the spirit himself. 
What follows appears to restrict the language to that meaning. — 
kal duets, also you, Where ovrws would state the comparison more 
exactly. See W. $ 53. 5. 

V. 52. trva tév mpopytav, k. tT. A, whom of the prophets, ete. 
Stephen would describe the general conduct of the Jews tow- 
ards their prophets; he does not affirm that there were no ex- 
ceptions to it. Other passages, as 2 Chron. 36, 15. 16; Matt. 
23, 37, and Luke 13, 33. 34, make the same representation. — 
roùs mpokarayyeiAavras, K. T. N, those who announced beforehand, ete., 
designates the prophets with reference to the leading subject of 
their predictions. See on 3, 21. 24.— roô Sixatov, the Just one, 
(3, 14) slain by them as a malefactor. — viv, now, as the climax 
of the nation’s guilt. — wpoddra, traitors. See 3, 13. 

V. 53. Those who were thus guilty (v. 52) acted in the 
character of those who (oirwes, such as) received, ete. —rov vdpov 

. ayycAAwy, the law as (eis predicative sign, see on v. 21) ordi- 
nances (plural with reference to véuov as an aggregate of single 
acts) of angels; the latter not as the authors of them, in which 
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sense they were God’s, but as communicated through them; 
comp. ó dv &yyéAwy AaAnJeis in Heb. 2, 2, the word spoken through 
angels, and especially ĉiarayeis ov dyyéAwy in Gal. 3, 19, ordained 
on the part of God through angels. The elliptical explanation, 
reckoned unto ordinances, as of that rank or class, affords the 
same meaning, but is not so simple. See W. $ 32. 4. b. Some 
translate upon the ministrations, agency of; but that both strains 
the use of the preposition (not necessary even in Matt. 12, 41) 
and employs the noun differently from Rom. 13, 2 (not elsewhere 
in N. T.). The presence of angels at the giving of the law is 
not expressly stated in the Old Testament, but is alluded to in 
Gal. 3, 19, and Heb. 2,2. Philo and Josephus testify to the same 
tradition. The Seventy translate Deut. 33, 2 in such a manner 
as to assert the same fact. It is implied perhaps in Ps. 68, 18. 
The Jews regarded this angelic mediation as both ennobling the 
law, and as conferring special honor on themselves, to whom the 
law was given. For a striking proof of this Jewish feeling, see 
Jos. Antt. 15. 5.3. From another point of view, viz. that of Christ’s 
superiority to angels, this angelic intervention showed the inferi- 
ority of the law to the gospel; which is the view taken in Heb. 
2, 2, and probably in Gal. 3, 19.— Kai oùx éfvdAdtare, and yet ye 
kept it not. vowov as the principal word supplies the object, and not 
duarayds (E. V.). In this verse, therefore, we have the apostle’s 
idea in Rom. 2, 23, where he says that the Jews gloried in the 
law, while they dishonored God by their violations of it. 


Verses 54-60. The Death of Stephen. 


V. 54. It is disputed whether Stephen finished his speech or 
not. The abrupt manner in which he closes, and the exaspera- 
tion of the Jews at that moment, render it probable that he was 
interrupted. dkxovovres as present favors the same view, but is 
not decisive (see 5, 5; 13, 48).— For dsezpiovro, see on 5, 33. 

V. 55. màýpns tvevparos dyiov. The Spirit revealed to his soul 
this scene in heaven. It was not a vision addressed to the 
senses. It is needless, therefore, to inquire, as Meyer now ad- 
mits, whether our martyr could see the opened sky through the 
roof or a window. — For ddéav Jeod, the glory of God, see on v. 2. 
— érrôra, standing, instead of sitting, as at other times. The 
Saviour had risen in order to intimate his readiness to protect or 
sustain his servant (Bng. Kuin. Mey.). It appears to me doubt- 
ful whether we are to attach that or any other significancy to the 
particular attitude in which he appeared. 
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V. 56. idov, k. r. à. This declaration would tend to exasperate 
them still more. They are now told that He whom they had 
crucified, and whom they were ready to slay anew in the person 
of his followers, was exalted to supreme dominion at the right 
hand of God. See remarks on 2, 34. 

V. 57. kpáčavres, crying, among other things, perhaps that he 
should be silent, or that he should be put to death; comp. 19, 32; 
Matt. 27,23; John 19, 12. — cvvécyov tà dra arôv. They affected 
to regard his words as blasphemous, and stopped their ears as an 
expression of their abhorrence. — kai bppnoav, k. r. À. Under the 
Roman laws, the Jews had no power to inflict capital punishment 
without the sanction of the procurator or his proxy; see John 18, 
31. Nearly all critics, at present, concur in that view. Hence 
the stoning of Stephen was an illegal, tumultuous proceeding. 
The Roman governors connived often at such irregularities, pro- 
vided the Roman interest or power suffered no detriment. As 
Pilate was deposed in A. D. 35, or 36, some have thought that 
his office may have been still vacant (see on 6, 1), and that the 
Jews took greater liberty on that account. 

V. 58. ew THs Tóňews, out Of the city, because a place so holy 
was not to be defiled with blood; see Lev. 24, 14. Compare the 
note on 14, 19.— Kai ot pdprupes, K. T. À, and the witnesses laid off 
their garments, that they might have the free use of their arms in 
hurling the stones. The law of Moses required the witnesses in 
the case of a capital offence to begin the work of death; see 
Deut. 13, 10; 17, 7. The object of the law, it has been suggested, 
may have been to prevent inconsiderate or false testimony. Many 
would be shocked at the idea of shedding blood, who would not 
scruple to gain a private end, or to gratify their malice, by misrep- 
resentation and falsehood. — rapà rods modas, at his feet for safe- 
keeping; comp. 22, 20. Their selecting Saul for this purpose 
shows that he was already known as a decided enemy of the 
Christians. His zeal and dialectic skill in the controversy with 
Stephen (see on 6,9) could not have failed to establish his claim 
to that character. — veaviov, a young man; a designation which 
the Greeks could apply to a person till he was forty years 
old, but perhaps in common speech would rarely extend be- 
yond the age of thirty. This term, therefore, is very indefinite, 
as an indication of Saul’s age at the time of this occurrence. In 
all probability he was not far from thirty when he was converted; 
not much less, as the Sanhedrim would hardly have entrusted 
so important a commission to a mere youth (see 9, 1 sq.), and 
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not more, as his recorded life (closing about A. D. 64) would | 
otherwise be too short for the events of his history.’ 

V. 59.  émixahovpevov, calling upon, viz. Christ. Kópie ‘Incot just 
before supplies the only natural object after this participle. “That 
the first Christians called on Jesus,’ says De Wette, i. e. ad- 
dressed prayer to him, “is evident from 9, 14. 21; 22, 16; comp. 
2,21; Rom. 10, 12 sq.” See further, on 9, 14.— As the dying 
Saviour said to the Father, “ Into thy hands I commend my spirit,” 
so the dying Stephen said now to the Saviour, défa rò wvedud 
pov. 

V. 60. uù erýons . .. ~ raúryy, establish not this sin to them, reck- 
on or count it not to them (Rob. De Wet.). Christ had set an 
example of this duty, as well as enjoined it by precept. No par- 
allel to this prayer of Stephen can be found out of Christian his- 
tory. The Greeks expressed a dehortatory command or wish by py 
with the subjunctive aorist, when the act was one not yet com- 
menced; comp. on 10,15. This is Hermann’s rule. See Mt. $ 
511.3; K. $ 259. 5. — êkouýðn, fell asleep, died; comp. 13, 36; 1 
Cor. 15, 18, etc. Heathen writers employed the verb occasionally 
in that sense; but its derivative, counrypiov, cemetery, i. e. a place 
where the body sleeps in the hope of a resurrection, was first 
used by Christians. It marks the introduction of the more cheer- 
ful ideas which the gospel has taught men to connect with the 
grave. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Verses 1-3. The Burial of Stephen. 


V. 1. The first sentence here would have closed more properly 
the last chapter. — cvvevdoxav, consenting, approving with them, viz. 
the murderers of Stephen, so that he shared their guilt without 


1 For information in regard to the early life and training of the apostle Paul 
(a topic important to a just view of his character and history), the student may 
consult Dr. Davidson’s Introduction to the New Testament, Vol. II. p. 122 sq. ; 
Conybeare and Howson’s Life and Epistles of St. Paul, Vol. I. p. 40 sq. (2d ed.) ; 
Selections from German Literature (Edwards and Park), p. 81 sq.; Schrader’s Der 
Apostel Paul, Zweiter Theil, p. 14 sq.; Hemsen’s Das Leben des Apostels u.s. w., 
erstes Kapitel; and Tholuck’s Vermischte Schriften, Band II. p. 272 sq. 
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participating so directly in the act. In Rom. 1, 32, Paul lays it 
down as one of the worst marks of a depraved mind that a per- 
son can bring himself to applaud thus coolly the sins of others, 
and in 22, 20, he says that he himself had exhibited that mark 
of depravity in relation to the death of Stephen. Luke here 
records probably a confession which he had often heard from the 
lips of the apostle. For ùv with the participle, see on 1, 10. — êv 
éxeivy TH uépa, on that day (comp. 11, 19); not indefinite at that 
time, which would require the noun to be plural. The stoning 
of Stephen was the signal for an immediate and universal per- 
secution.—7dvres need not be pressed so as to include every 
individual; see on 3,18. Zeller clings to the letter, and then 
argues against the truth of the narrative from the improbability 
of such a panic. Many of those who fled returned, doubtless, 
after the cessation of the present danger. It is not to be sup- 
posed that the church which we find existing at Jerusalem after 
this was made up entirely of new members. — xara rds ywpas, — 
x. r. À. They fled at first to different places in Judea and Sama- 
ria; but some of them, probably the foreign Jews, went after- 
wards to other countries (see v. 4 and 11, 19). 

V. 2. ocvvexdpucav, bore away together (i. e. to the grave), joined 
to bury; or simply buried, as the force of the preposition is not 
always traceable in this verb (see Pape s. v.).— òé, now, carries 
back the mind to Stephen after the digression in v. 1; not but, in 
spite of the persecution, for it was not only permitted among the 
Jews, but required, that the bodies of those executed should be 
buried. — dvdpes eùàaßeis are pious Jews (see on 2, 5), who testi- 
fied in this way their commiseration for Stephen’s fate, and their 
conviction of his innocence. The Christians would not have 
been allowed to perform such an office; they, too, would have 
been designated as disciples or brethren. — xorerov, lamentation, 
as expressed in the Oriental way by clapping the hands or smit- 
ing on the breast. | 

V.3. 6€, now, presents Saul again as the principal person ; or 
possibly but (E. V.), contrasting his conduct with that of the 
evAaBets. — Kata Tovs olkous, nto the houses one after another. The 
preposition marks both direction and succession. — cipwy, drag- 
ging, bearing off with violence; comp. 14, 19; 17,6. See Tittm. 
Synm. p. 57 sq. We see the man’s ferocious spirit in his mans 
ner. “ Haling,” in the English translation, is an old word for 
hauling or hawling. — te dvdpas, x. T. A., not only men but women ; 
repeated also in 9, 2 and 22, 4 as a great aggravation of his 
cruelty. 
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Verses 4-8. The Gospel is preached in Samaria. 


V. 4. of prev oty dtacrapevres, Those therefore dispersed, taken as 
a substantive; comp. 1,6. The clause is illative as well as re- 
sumptive, since it was in consequence of the persecution (v. 1) 
that the disciples were led to new fields of labor. — Ador, went 
abroad, lit. through, i. e. different places. Luke intimates the cir- 
cuit of their labors more fully in 11, 19. 

V. 5. . This is the Philip mentioned in 6, 5 and 21, 8; not the 
apostle of that name, for he remained still at J m see v. 1. 
— xatehtav, having come down, because he journeyed from Jeru- 
salem (v. 15); to go to that city was dvaBaivew.— eis mód Ths Sapa- 
pelas, unto the city of Samaria, genitive of apposition (Grot. Kuin. 
Win. Rob.), or a city in that country (Olsh. Neand. De Wet. 
Mey.). That the capital was called Samaria at this time, as 
well as Sebaste, we see from Jos. Antt. 20. 6. 2. mów, with that 
reference, may omit the article because Sapapeias defines it; 
comp. 2 Pet. 2,6. W.§ 19.2. It would be most natural to repair 
at once to the chief city, and it was there that such a man as 
Simon Magus (see v. 9) would be most apt to fix his abode. — 
oxAo., in v. 6, indicates a populous city. Ifit was not the capital, 
it may have been Sychar, where the Saviour preached with so 
much effect (Olsh.) ; see John 4, 5 sq.—airoits, unto them. The 
antecedent lies in wéAw, comp. 18, 11; Matt. 4, 23; Gal. 2, 2. 
W. § 67. 1. d. 

V. 6. aposetxov, attended, listened with eager interest; not be- 
lieved (Kuin.), which anticipates the result in v. 12.—év 7@ dxovew, 
K. T. À, when they heard, and saw, etc. èv with the infinitive de- 
notes here: not the cause, but the time or occasion. K. § 289. 
lee. 

V. 7. Tov yap, K. T. A, For from many who had unclean spir- 
ats, they (the spirits) went forth, etc. aodA@v depends on ég in the 
verb (Mey. De Wet.), comp. 16,39; Matt. 10, 14. Some (Bng. 
Kuin.) make aveipara the subject of the verb, and supply aira 
after éxovrwv. The other is the more natural order. — Podvra, 
k. T. Ao crying with a loud voice, and testifying to the Messiahship- 
of Jesus, or the truth of the gospel; comp. Mark 3, 11; Luke 4, 
41. The expression would suppose the reader to be acquainted 
with the fuller account of such cases in the history of Christ. 
Some understand the cry here to-have been an exclamation of 
rage or indignation on the part of the demons, because they 
were compelled to release their victims.—-roAAoi è, x. r. A. Here, 
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too (see on 5, 16), ordinary diseases are distinguished from de- 
moniacal possession. 


VERSES 9-13. Simon the Sorcerer, and his Professed Belief. 


V.9. Siwov. For the history of this impostor, his character, 
and the traditions of the church respecting him, the reader is re- 
ferred to Neander’s Church History, Vol. I. p. 454, or his Planting 
of the Church, p. 46 sq. See note on v. 24.— mpovmnpyev, wus 
there before, i. e. the arrival of Philip, and had been for a long 
time, see V. 11. — payeúwv, x. T. X., States in what character and by 
what arts he secured so much power. — éfordv rò e9vos, bewitch- 
ing the nation; either because he traversed the country, or drew 
to himself crowds in the city where he dwelt. 

V. 10. àrò puxpod ews peyáňov, from small unto great, i. e. both 
young and old, see Heb. 8,11; Jon. 3,5 (Sept.). The expression 
has been called a Hebraism, but examples of it occur in Greek 
writers (Mey.). — otros, x. T. A, This one is the great power of God, 
i. e. through him is exhibited that power; they supposed him to 
perform wonders which evinced his possession of superhuman 
gifts. The language is similar to that in Rom. 1, 16, where the 
gospel is said to be dvvayis Jeod cis cwrnpiay, i. e. an instrumental- 
ity exhibiting the power of God in the salvation of men. This 
is the more obvious view of the sense, and is the one commonly 
received. Neander would ascribe to the words a theosophic, 
concrete meaning. He supposes the Samaritans to have recog- 
nized Simon “as more than a man: the Great Power which at 
first emanated from’ the invisible God, and through which he 
created every thing else, had now appeared in a bodily form on 
the earth.” It appears to be exacting too much from the lan- 
guage to understand it in that manner. A€ywv eivai rwa éavrdv péyar, 
in v. 9 (comp. 5, 36; Gal. 2, 6), would not show that he himself 
carried his. pretensions so far; and the people are not likely to 
have conceded to him more than he claimed.— The variation 7 
kaħovuévņ peydAn is well supported (Grsb. Mey. Tsch.): which is 
called great, i. e. is truly so, deserves the epithet. De Wette 
thinks xaAoupévn a gloss, added to weaken the idea: called great, 
but not so in reality. | 

V. 11. txava ypóvo, for a long time. The dative stands for the 
ordinary accusative, as in 13, 20; John 2, 20; Rom. 16, 25. W. 
$ 31.9; S. § 106. 4.— rats payeias, K. T. A, they had been bewitched 
by his sorceries (lit. put beside themselves); not he had bewitched 
them (Vulg. Eng. V.). The perfect éfeoraxévar, says Scholefield 
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(Hints, etc. p. 40), does not admit a transitive sense. See also 
Briid. Concord. s. v. It was necessary that men deluded to such 
an extent should be reclaimed by arguments addressed to the 
senses ; see vv. 6. 7. 17. 

V. 13. 6 dé Siwy, k. T. A, And Simon also himself believed, viz. 
the word preached, i. e. professed to be a disciple, and was bap- 
tized in that character. The verb describes him with reference 
to his supposed or apparent state, not his actual position. He 
may have been not wholly insincere at first, but soon showed 
that he had no correct views of the gospel, that he was a stranger 
to its power; see on v. 18.— dvvayes differs from oypeta, as ex- 
plained on 2, 22.— Editors hesitate between duvdpets Kat onpeta 
peyada and oņpeia kat duvdpes peyáas. 


Verses 14-17. Peter and John are sent to Samaria. 


V. 14. There is no inadvertence here. The apostles had 
remained at Jerusalem (v. 1).— Saudpea may be the name of 
the city or the country; see on v. 5. The application here would 
not control it there. Neander refers it to the country. In that 
case, as Philip had preached at one place only, we must regard 
the idea as generalized: his success there was hailed as the 
pledge of success in all Sarnaria. — zpos adbrovs, unto them in that 
city, or country; the antecedent implied, as in v. 5. 

V. 15. xaraBavres, having come down. ‘Their imparting the 
Spirit was consequent on the journey hither (post hoc), but is 
not said to have been the object of it (propter hoc). That none 
but the apostles were empowered to bestow this gift, has been 
affirmed by some, and denied by others (see 1 Tim. 4, 14). If it 
was a prerogative of the apostles (who had no successors in the 
church), the inference would be that it ceased with the extinc- 
tion of that order. The Catholics and those who entertain 
Catholic views appeal to this scripture as showing the inferi- 
ority of the pastor to the bishop. — zpoonvfavro, x. 7.4. The Sa- 
maritans had received already the converting influences of the 
Spirit; and hence the object of the prayer was, that their faith 
might be confirmed by a miraculous attestation; see on 5, 32. — 
oros With the finite verb circumscribes the infinitive ; comp. 25, 
3; Matt. 8, 34 (De Wet.); better here as telic, since prayer may 
be viewed as a necessary condition of the gift; comp. v. 24. 

V. 17. éreriJouv is the imperfect of a repeated act. For the 
import of the symbol, see on 6, 6.—xal eAduPBavov, k. t. À., and 
they received the Holy Spirit as the author of the endowments 
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conferred on them. Among these may have been the gift of 
tongues (see 2.4; 10, 46), and also that of prophesy, as well as 
the power of working miracles. Middleton’s rule is, that the 
anarthous avedua denotes only some effect or actual operation of 
the Spirit, while rò rvedpa signifies the Divine Person in general, 
without reference to any particular instance or mode of operation. 
See Green’s Gr. p. 229. The distinction affects no question of a 
doctrinal nature ; it may agree well enough with some passages, 
but is purely arbitrary in its application to others. The true prin- 
ciple is that stated on 1, 2. 


Verses 18-24. The Hypocrisy of Simon, and its Exposure. 


V.18. Jeaodpevos (which means zo see with interest, or desire) 
has less external support than wv. Meyer retains the former, 
on the principle that the more common word would displace the 
less common, instead of the reverse. The ambition or cupidity of 
Simon had slumbered for a time, but was now aroused at the 
sudden prospect of obtaining a power which would enable him to 
gratify his selfish desires, which would place at his command un- 
bounded wealth and influence. He had seen Philip perform-mir- 
acles, but had seen no instance until now, in which that power had 
been transferred to others. The interval between this develop- 
ment of his true character and his profession of the Christian faith, 
was probably not long. — mpoonveyxev aùroîs xyonuara, offered to them 
money. This act has originated our word simony, which Web- 
ster defines as “ the crime of buying or selling ecclesiastical pre- 
ferment, or the corrupt presentation of any one to an ecclesias- 
tical benefice for money or reward.” It is fortunate for us, that 
our religious institutions in this country require us to obtain our 
knowledge of the term from a lexicon. 

V.19. xédpoi, to me also, that I may possess it like you; not to 
me as well as to others, since no example of such transfer was 
known to him. — o édv, upon whomsoever, see on 2, 21. — eovotay 
vairnv refers to v. 18,thzs power, authority, which he had seen them 
exercise ; not to the clause following. Hence iva is not definitive, 
to wit, that, but telic, in order that. 

V. 20. rò àpyúpiov, x. 7. `, May thy money with thee (=and 
thou) perish, lit. be for destruction, consigned thereto. This is the 
language of strong emotion; it expresses the intense abhorrence 
which the proposal excited in the mind of Peter. That it was 
not a deliberate wish, or an imprecation, is evident from v. 22, 
where the apostle points out to Simon the way to escape the 
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danger announced to him. owv co some take to mean with thee 
who art in the way to destruction, i. e. may thy money share the 
doom to which thou art devoted. But the clause contains only 
one verb, and it is violent to make it thus optative and declara- 
tive at the same time. — dre THv dwpedy, x. T. N, because thou didst 
think, deem it possible (aor., because the proposal made was the 
sin) to acquire (not passive, as in the Eng. V.) the gift of God 
with money. riv Swpedy stands opposed to òà xpyydrwv KracIar, 
and hence means, that which God bestows gratuitously on those 
who are qualified to receive it; not that which it is hzs preroga- 
tive to give in distinction from men. 

V.21. oùk €ort.... KAnpos, Thou hast no part nor lot. The 
first term is literal, the second figurative; they are conjoined in 
order to affirm the exclusion spoken of with more emphasis. — êv 
TO Adyw Toto, in this word, doctrine, or gospel, which we preach 
(Olsh. Neand.), or in this thing, viz. the gift of the Spirit (Bng. 
Mey. De Wet.). The first sense accords better with the usage 
of the word, and is also stronger and more comprehensive ; for 
if the state of his heart was such as to exclude him from the or- 
dinary benefits of the gospel, much more must it render him unfit 
to recieve the higher communications of the Spint, or to be hon- 
ored as the medium of conferring them on others. 

V. 22. peravonoov .... Tavrns occurs in sensu pregnant for re- 
pent, and turn from this thy wickedness ; comp. peravoia amo vexpav 
goyov in Heb. 6, 1. W. $ 66. 2.— For the received Jeod after 
eý Inra, Most manuscripts read kupiov. — ci dpa... . Kapdias cov, if 
perhaps the thought of thy heart shall be forgiven thee. Some idea 
hike and thus see if, appears to lie between the imperative, and 
the indicative future. See W. $ 41. p. 268. Some attribute the 
problematical form of the expression to an uncertainty, on the 
part of Peter, whether the man had sincerely repented or would 
repent of his sin. That view assigns the qualifying effect of 
dpa to the first clause, instead of the second, where it stands. 
Others, more correctly, find the ground of it in the aggravated 
nature of the sin, or in the apostle’s strong sense of its aggra- 
vated nature, leading him to doubt whether he ought to represent 
the pardon as certain, even if he repented. —7 ézivoua, the thought, 
wicked purpose, a vox media. 

V. 23. eis yap, K. T. À, Mor I see that thou art in the gall of 
bitterness. 'The gall of noxious reptiles was considered by the 
ancients as the source of their venom; and hence. xoA7, with an 
allusion to that fact, becomes an expressive metaphor to denote 
the malice or moral corruption of the wicked. Compare this 
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with Job 20, 14; Rom. 3,13. pía wexpias, in Heb. 12, 15, is a 
different figure. muxpias describes a quality of yodyv, and is 
equivalent to an adjective, bitter gall (see on 7, 30); so that, 
transferring the idea from the figure to the subject, the expres- 
sion imports the same as malignant, aggravated depravity. — kai 
ovvoecpov adixias, and in the bond of iniquity, i. e. not only wicked 
in principle, but confirmed in the habit of sin, bound to it as with 
a chain. — es (lit. unto) belongs also to the second clause, and in 
both cases implies the idea of abandonment to the influence or 
condition spoken of. 

V. 24. dendnre, x. 7. A. We may infer from Luke’s silence as 
to the subsequent history of Simon, that the rebuke of the apos- 
tle alarmed only his fears; that it produced no reformation in his 
character, or his course of life. This conclusion would be still 
more certain, if it were true, as some maintain, that this Simon 
was the person whom Josephus mentions under the same name 
as the wicked accomplice of the procurator Felix (Antt. 20. 7. 2). 
Neander held at one time that they were the same, but after- 
wards receded from that opinion. So common a name is no 
proof of their identity, and it is proof against it, that this Simon, 
according to Justin Martyr, belonged to Samaria, while the other 
is said to have been a native of Cyprus. 


VERSES 25-35. Conversion of the Ethiopian. 


V. 25. of pé, viz. Peter and John; probably unattended by 
Philip. — etyyyeAicavro (T. R.), preached, may state the result of 
their labors while they had been absent, or what took place on 
their return to Jerusalem. The latter view agrees best with the 
order of the narrative, and is required if we read tréorpedov and 
einyyerifovro (Lehm. Mey. Tsch.), were preaching. This verb, ac- 
cording to a later Grecism (Lob. ad Phryn. p. 267), may take its 
object in the accusative, as well as the dative; comp. v. 40; 14, 
15. 21; 16,10; Luke 3, 18; Gal. 1,9. W. § 32. 1. 

V. 26. 8€ answers to pé in v. 25.— é€ddyoe x. r. à. Philip 
appears to have received this direction in Samaria (v. 13), and 
soon after the departure of the apostles. Zeller conjectures 
(Theol. Jahrb. 1851) that he had come back to Jerusalem in the 
mean time; but the terms of the communication are against that 
view. — dvéorndt involves an idiom explained in the note on 9, 
18.—opeiov. For the tense, see on 38, 6.— xara peonufpiar, 
down to the south, because in Samaria he was so far to the north 
of Jerusalem. This expression points out, not the direction of 
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the road from Jerusalem to Gaza, but that in which Philip was to 
travel, in order to find the road. The collocation joins the words 
evidently to the verb, and not, as some have represented, to the 
clause which follows. — Gaza was about sixty miles southwest 
from Jerusalem. — atry éoriv epnpos, This ts desert. Some refer the 
pronoun to Tdćav, and, as that city was demolished a short time 
before the destruction of Jerusalem, they suppose that Luke by 
éonuos would describe its condition in consequence of that event. 
This is the opinion of Hug, Scholz, Meyer (formerly), Leke- 
busch, and others. But unless Luke wrote the Acts later than 
A. D. 64 or 65,' this explanation cannot be correct; for Gaza was 
not destroyed by the Romans till after the commencement of the 
Jewish war which resulted in the overthrow of Jerusalem. Most 
of the critics who contend for a later origin of the book derive 
their chief argument for it from this assumed meaning of épypos. 
But further, even supposing Luke to have written just after the 
destruction of Gaza, it appears improbable that the novelty 
merely of the event would lead him to mention a circumstance 
so entirely disconnected with his history. Others refer airy to 
óðóv, but differ on the question whether we are to ascribe the 
words to Luke or the angel. According to Bengel, Olshausen, 
Winer (Realw. I. p. 395), De Wette, and others, they form a par- 
enthetic remark by Luke, who would give the reader an idea of 
the region which was the scene of so memorable an occurrence. 
I prefer this opinion to any other. According to some, the words 
belong to the communication of the angel, and were intended to 
point out to the evangelist the particular road on which he would 
find the eunuch. In that case it seems to me that the relative | 
pronoun would have introduced them more naturally than airy 
(yet see W. § 22.4); and besides, if it were so that any one 
road to Gaza was known as “desert” beyond others, Luke may 
have inserted the epithet for the reader’s information, as well as 
the angel for the sake of Philip. “ There were several ways,” 
says Dr. Robinson, “leading from Jerusalem to Gaza. ‘The most 
frequented at the present day, although the longest, is the way 
by Ramleh. Anciently there appear to have been two more di- 
rect roads; one down the great Wady es-Surar by Beth-Shemesh, 
and then passing near Tell es-Safieh; the other through Wady 
el-Musurr to Betogabra or Eleutheropolis, and thence to Gaza 
through a more southern tract.” Bibl. Res. II. p. 640; or p. 514 
(ed. 1856). Another route still proceeded by the way of Bethle- 


1 See Introduction, § 5. 
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hem and Bethzur to Hebron, and then turned across the plain to 
Gaza. It passed through the southern part of Judea, and hence 
through a region actually called “the desert” in Luke 1, 80. 
This description would apply no doubt to some part of any one 
of the roads in question. The Hebrews termed any tract “a 
desert” which was thinly inhabited or unfitted for tillage. See 
more on v. 36. Lange! spintualizes the expression : this is des- 
_ ert (morally); the angel’s reason why the evangelist should seek 
to enlighten also this benighted region. 

V. 27. Aidstiop, an Ethiopian, may refer to the country where 
he resided (comp. 2, 9), or to his extraction. Hence some sup- 
pose that the eunuch was a Jew, who lived in Ethiopia, but most 
that he was a heathen convert to Judaism. Observe the mean- 
ing of Aidiérwv in the next clause. It was customary for prose- 
lytes, as well as foreign Jews, to repair to Jerusalem for worship ; 
comp. 20,2; John 12, 20. — eivodxos, a eunuch in the proper im- 
port of the word; not a minister of state, courtier, to the exclusion 
of that import, because it would then render dvvdorns superfluous. 
The latter term, a state officer, is a noun both in form and usage 
(De Wet. Rob.), and is not to be translated as an adjective with 
ebvodyos (Kuin. Mey.).— Kavddkys tis BaciWiooys Aitdiorwy, Candace, 
the queen of the Ethiopians. Ethiopia was the name of the por- 
tion of Africa known to the ancients south of Egypt, of which 
Meroe, a fertile island formed by two branches of the Nile, con- 
stituted an important part. Win. Realw. II. p. 439. “It is evi- 
dent both from Strabo and Dio that there was a queen named 
Candace in Ethiopia, who fought against the Romans about 
the twenty-second or twenty-third year of the reign of Augus- 
tus Cesar. (Dio calls her queen of the Aidiores trép Aiyirrov 
oikodvres.) It is clear also from Pliny, who flourished in the 
reign of the Emperor Vespasian, that there was a queen of 
Ethiopia named Candace in his time; and he adds, that this 
had been the name of their queens now for many years. It is 
beyond all doubt, therefore, that there was a queen of Ethiopia 
of this name at the time when Philip is said to. have converted 
the eunuch. Eusebius tells us that this country continued to be 
governed by women even to his time.” See Biscoe, p. 47. Can- 
dace was the name, not of an individual, but of a dynasty, like 
Pharaoh in Egypt, or Cæsar among the Romans. — émi ris yalys, 
over (as in 12, 20) the treasure. — mpockvvyjcwr, in order to worship 
proves, not that he was a Jew, but that he was not a heathen. 


1 Das apostolische Zeitalter, zweiter Band, p. 109. 
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V. 28. dveyivwoxe, was reading, aloud as we see from v. 30, and 
probably the Greek text, not the Hebrew, since the Septuagint 
was used mostly out of Palestine. It is still a custom among the 
Orientals, when reading privately, to read audibly, although they 
may have no particular intention of being heard by others.) It 
was common for the Jews to be.occupied in this way,.especially 
when they were travelling (Schéttg. Hor. Heb. II. p. 443).— It 
is not improbable that the eunuch had heard, at Jerusalem, of the 
death of Jesus, and of the wonderful events connected with it, 
of his claim to be the Messiah, and the existence of a numerous 
party who acknowledged him in that character. Hence he may 
have been examining the prophecies at the time that Philip ap- 
proached him, with reference to the question how far they had 
been accomplished in the history of the person concerning whom 
such reports had reached him. The extraordinary means which 
God employed to bring the Æthiopian to a knowledge of the gos- 
pel, and the readiness with which he embraced it, authorize the 
belief, that in this way, or some other, his mind had been spe- 
cially prepared for the reception of the truth. 

V. 29. KoddAyndynre tO appari toitw, attach thyself to this chariot, 
keep near it, follow it. He heard the eunuch read for a time 
unobserved before he addressed him. 

V. 80. dpaye, k. t. A, Dost thou understand then what thou 
readest? ‘ye serves to render the question more definite. The 
answer after dpa is more commonly negative ; comp. Luke 18, 8. 
Klotz ad Devar. II. p. 180 sq.; W. $ 57.2. This is given as the 
rule for prose. — ywookes & dvaywookes is a paronomasia (comp. 
2 Cor. 3, 2) and is too striking to be accidental. Philip spoke no 
doubt in Greek, and would arouse the mind through the ear. 

T. 31. mas yap, K. T. À, For how could I ? The form of 
the reply attaches itself to the implied negative which precedes. 
— ddnyynon, should guide, instruct, similar to John 16, 13. 

V. 32. 4 de weptoxyy, K. T. A, Now the contents (comp. 1 Pet. 2, 6) 
of the passage (De Wet. Mey.); not of the Scripture in general, 
section, because ypaphs, being limited by the relative clause, 
must denote the particular place which he was reading; comp. 
v. 35; Luke 4, 21.— v atrn, was this, viz. Is. 53, 7. 8, quoted 
almost verbatim from the Septuagint. — 7x9», was led, se. mima 733, 
the servant of Jehovah, or the Messiah, — kat òs duvds, k. r. À and 
as a lamp, ete. This comparison represents the uncomplain- 
ing submission with which the Saviour yielded himself to 





1 See Jowett’s Researches in Syria, p. 443. 
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the power of his enemies. The death of Christ was so dis- 
tinctly foretold in this passage, that Bolingbroke was forced to 
assert that Jesus brought on his own crucifixion by a series of 
preconcerted measures, merely to give the disciples who came 
after him the triumph of an appeal to the old prophecies.’ 

V. 33. & Ty Tarewdoe, x. T. À, admits most readily of this 
sense: In his humilation, i. e. in the contempt, violence, outrage, 
which he suffered, his judgment was taken away, viz. the judg- 
ment due to him; he had the rights of justice and humanity 
withheld from him. The Hebrew is mp> vagas “x32, which 
yields essentially the same meaning: Through violence and pun- 
ishment he was taken away, i. e. from life (De Wet.).—rnv dé yevedy, 
xt. Xr, and his generation who shall fully declare? i. e. set forth 
the wickedness of his contemporaries in their treatment of him 
(Mey. De Wet. Rob.). The Hebrew sustains fully that trans- 
lation. It is possible, also, to render the Greek and the original 
thus: Who shall declare his posterity, the number of his spiritual 
descendants or followers? The prophet in this case points, by 
an incidental remark, from the humiliation of Christ to his subse- 
quent triumph, or glorification. Hengstenberg prefers the last 
meaning.?— dru... . avrod conforms to the first sense of the clause 
which precedes, better than to the second. 

V. 34. dmoxpiteis, addressing (see 3, 12), or answering in fur. 
ther reply to the question in v. 30 (Mey.). The passage from 
Isaiah is cited for the information of the reader, and this verse 
follows historically after v. 31. — wept éavrot, k. r. A. The perplex- 
ity of the eunuch in regard to the application of the prophecy 
indicates that he was a foreigner, rather than a Jew. The great 
body of the Jewish nation understood this portion of Isaiah to 
be descriptive of the character and sufferings of the Messiah.? 
“The later Jews,” says Gesenius, “no doubt, relinquished this 
interpretation, in consequence of their controversy with the Chris- 
tians.” 

V. 35. dvotfas Tò orópa atrov is an imperfect Hebraism, i. e. 
was not peculiar to the Hebrew or Hellenistic writers, but most 
common in them. See W. $ 3. It arises from the Oriental fond- 
ness for the minute in description, the circumstantial. The ex- 


1 Chalmers, Evidences of Christianity, Chapter VI. 

2 For a fuller view of the original passage, the reader is referred to Hengsten- 
berg’s Christology, Vol. I. p. 518 sq.; and to Professor Alexander’s Commentary 
on Isaiah. g 

3 See the proofs in Hengstenberg’s Christology, Vol. I. p. 484 sq., and Schött- 
gen’s Horæ Hebraicæ, Vol. II. p. 647 sq. 
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pression occurs properly before important, weighty remarks ; 
comp. 10, 34; Job 3, 1; 32, 20.— kat dp&duevos dro THs ypadys 
rars is elliptical for and beginning from this passage, and pro- 
ceeding thence to others. W. $ 66. 1. c. 


Verses 36-40. The Baptism of the Eunuch. 


V. 36. xara ryv odor, along (5, 15) the way. — èri ti Vdwp, unto a 
certain water ; not some, as the genitive would follow that parti- 
tive sense. C. $ 362. 6.—ri kwdve, x. T. A What hinders (what 
objection is there) that I should be baptized? This is the modest 
expression of a desire on the part of the eunuch to declare his 
faith in that manner, provided the evangelist was willing to ad- 
minister the ordinance to him; comp. 10, 47. As De Wette 
remarks, the question presupposes that Philip, among other things, 
had instructed him in regard to the nature and necessity of bap- 
tism. As the road on which the eunuch journeyed is unknown 
(see on v. 26), it cannot be ascertained where he was baptized. 
It may interest the reader to state some of the conjectures. Eu- 
sebius and Jerome concur in saying that it took place at Bethzur 
(Josh. 15,58; Neh. 3, 16), near Hebron, about twenty miles south 
of Jerusalem. The site has been identified, bearing still the an- 
cient name. The water there at present issues from a perennial 
source, a part of which runs to waste in the neighboring fields, 
and a part is collected into a drinking trough on one side of the 
road, and into two small tanks on the other side. It was formerly 
objected that no chariot could have passed here on account of 
the broken nature of the ground; but travellers have now dis- 
covered the traces of a paved road and the marks of wheels on 
the stones. See Ritter‘s Erdkunde, XVI. 1. p. 266, and Wilson’s 
Lands of the Bible I. p. 381. The writer found himself able 
to ride at arapid pace nearly all the way between Bethlehem 
and Hebron. The veneration of early times reared a chapel on 
the spot, the ruins of which are still to be seen. Von Raumer' 
defends the genuineness of this primitive tradition. In the age 
of the crusaders, the baptism was transferred to Ain Haniyeh, 
about five miles south-west of Jerusalem. A fountain here on 
the hill-side, which irrigates freely the adjacent valley, is known 
among the Latins as St. Philip’s Fountain. One of the ancient 
roads to Gaza passed here, but appears to have been less trav- 
elled than the others. Dr. Robinson thinks that the parties must 
have been nearer to Gaza at the time of the baptism, and would 


1 Palästina, von Karl von Raumer (1850), p. 411 sq. 
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refer the transaction to a Wady in the plain near Tell el-Hasy. 
Bibl. Res. II. p. 641; or p. 514 (1856). 

V. 37. This verse is wanting in the best authorities. The 
most reliable manuscripts and versions testify against it. The 
few copies that contain the words read them variously. Meyer 
suggests that they may have been taken from some baptismal 
liturgy, and were added here that it might not appear as if the 
eunuch was baptized without evidence of his faith. Most of the 
recent editors expunge the verse. In regard to the passage, see 
Green’s Developed Criticism, p. 97, and Tregelles on the Text 
of the N. T., p. 269. Yet the interpolation, if it be such, is as 
old certainly as the time of Irenæus; and Augustine in the fourth 
century, though he objected to a certain misuse of the text, did 
not pronounce it spurious. See Humphry’s note here. Those 
who contend for the words remind us that the oldest manuscripts 
represent a later age, than that of these fathers. Bornemann puts 
them in brackets as entitled still to some weight. —ròv vidv rod 
Jeod is the predicate after eivat. 

V. 38. Kai éxédeuvoe, K. T. A, And he ordered (viz. the charioteer) 
that the carriage should stop, lit. stand; an instructive use of the 
word for 9, 7. The eunuch’s equipage corresponded with his 
rank. — kal xaréBynoav, x. t. r., and both went down into the water ; 
not here unto it (which eis may also mean) for it stands opposed 
to êk roù voaros, in the next verse; besides they would have occa- 
sion to enter the stream, or pool, in order to be baptized into it; 
comp. éBdrricdn eis tov “lopdavyy, was baptized into the Jordan, in 
Mark 1,9. See Rob. Lex. p. 118. The preposition in xaréByoav 
may refer to the descent from the higher ground to the water, or 
to the entrance into the water; but not to the descent from the 
chariot, for this verb corresponds to évéByoayv in v. 39, they went up, 
whereas the eunuch only returned to the carriage. 

V. 39. èk Tov vðaros, out of the water ; where some render from, 
which confounds êk with dd. — mvedua, k. T. Xr, the Spirit of the 
Lord seized (hurried away) Philip. The expression asserts that 
he left the eunuch suddenly, under the impulse of an urgent 
monition from above, but not that the mode of his departure was 
miraculous in any other respect. This last certainly is not a 
necessary conclusion. — éropevero, k. T. A, for he went his way, re- 
turned to his country, rejoicing. yaipwv belongs logically to a 
separate clause, but is put here for the sake of brevity. — Tradi- 
tion says that the eunuch’s name was Indich, and that it was he 
who first preached the gospel in Ethiopia. It is certain that 
Christianity existed there at an early period, but its introduction, 
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says Neander, cannot be traced to any connection with his la- 
bors. 

V.40. etpédn, x. r. A, not was= jv (Kuin.), but was found at 
(lit. unto, from the idea of the journey thither) Azotus, i. e. was 
next heard of there, after the transaction in the desert. This 
place was the ancient Ashdod, a city of the Philistines, near the 
sea-coast. The ruins consist of a mound covered with broken 
pottery, and of a few pieces of marble (see Amos 1, 8). A little 
village not far off, called Esdud, perpetuates the ancient name.— 
wove does not depend on the participle, but on the verb, as in v. 
25. Among the towns through which he passed between Azotus 
and Cæsarea must have been Lydda and Joppa. Cæsarea was 
Philips home. Here we find him again, after the lapse of more 
than twenty years, when the Saul who was now “breathing 
menace and murder against the disciples” was entertained by 
him as a Christian guest; see 21, 8.— Luke’s narrative brings us 
frequently to Cesarea. It was about sixty miles northwest from 
Jerusalem, on the Mediterranean, south of Carmel. It was the 
ancient Srpdrwvos ripyos, Which Herod the Great had rebuilt and 
named Cæsarea in honor of Augustus. It was now the resi- 
dence of the Roman procurators. Its inhabitants were mostly 
heathen; the Jewish population was small. For an account of 
this city in its splendor, and in its present state of desolation, see 
Howson’s Life and Epistles of St. Paul, Vol. II. p. 344 sq. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Verses 1-9. Christ appears to Saul on the way to Damascus. 


V.1. òé but, turns the attention again to Saul. — éu connects 
this verse with 8, 3. — éumvéwy ... . dovov, breathing menace and 
murder ; in 26, 11, éupowopevos. The figure is founded apparently 
on the fact, that a person under the excitement of strong emotion 
breathes harder and quicker, pants, struggles to give vent to the 
passion of which he is full (Wetst. Kyp. Kuin. Olsh.). mve twos, 
to breathe of something, to be redolent, is a different expression. 
The genitive in this construction denotes properly that from or 
out of which one breathes, as the cause, source; the accusative, 
that which one breathes, as the substance, element. See W. $ 
39. 9. c; Mt. $ 376. Meyer translates éurvéwy, inhaling ; but èv in 
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this compound was generally lost; see Tromm’s Concord. s. v.— 
To àpxupet. If Saul was converted in A. D. 36, the high-priest 
was Jonathan, the successor of Caiaphas (deposed in A. D. 35) 
and a son of Ananus, or Annas; but if he was converted in 
A D. 37 or 38, the high-priest was Theophilus, another son of 
Annas. 

V. 2. émorodas, letters, which were not merely commendatory, 
but armed him with full power to execute his object; see v. 14; 
26, 12. For the apostle’s age at this time, see on 7, 58. The Jews 
in every country recognized the Sanhedrim as their highest ec- 
clesiastical tribunal. In 26, 10 (comp. v. 14 below), Paul says 
that he received his authority from the åpyuepeîs, and in 22, 5, from 
the zpecfBurépiov, which are merely different modes of designating 
the Sanhedrim; see on 4,6. He says here that he had his 
commission from the high-priest ; which harmonizes entirely with 
the other passages, since the high-priest represented the Sanhe- 
drim in this act. On receiving Saul’s application, he may have 
convened that body, and have been formally instructed to issue 
the letters. The proposal was sufficiently important to engage 
the attention of the entire council. — eis Aapackdv states the local 
destination of the letters. This ancient capital of Syria was still 
an important city, and had a large Jewish population. It lay 
northeast of Jerusalem, distant about one hundred and forty 
miles, making for those times a rapid journey of five or six days. 
The route of Saul on this expedition can only be conjectured. 
If the Roman roads in Syria had been opened as early as this, 
he went probably for the sake of despatch by the way of Bethel 
or Gophna to Neapolis, crossed the Jordan near Scythopolis, the 
ancient Bethshean (now Beisan),and proceeded thence to Gadara, 
a Roman city, and so through the modern Hauran to Damascus. 
By another track which coincided in part with the preceding, he 
passed along the base of Tabor, crossed the Jordan a few miles 
above the Sea of Tiberias (where Jacob’s bridge now is), and then 
either ascended to Cæsarea Philippi, at the foot of Hermon, or 
turned more abruptly to the right, and traversed the desert as 
before on the east of Antilebanon. For the details, see How- 
son’s Work, Vol. I. p. 102 sq. — zpos tas cuvaywyds, unto the syna- 
gogues, i. e. the officers of them, who were the dpyiwvvaywyos 
(Luke 8,49), and the pec Svrepo: associated with him (Luke 7, 3). 
The former term was sometimes applied to them both; see 13, 
15; Mark 5, 22. These rulers formed a college, whose province 
it was, among other duties, to punish those who deserted the 
Jewish faith. De Wet. Heb. Archeeol. § 244. Hence it belonged 
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to them to discipline those who joined the Christian party ; or, as 
it was proposed in this instance, to carry them to Jerusalem, it 
was their duty to aid Saul in his efforts to apprehend the delin- 
quents. — ris ddot, i. e. kar eSoxnv, of the (well-known Christian) 
way in regard to faith, manner of life, etc.; comp. 19, 9. 23; 22, 
4; 24, 14,22. See the idea expressed more fully in 16, 17; 18, 
25. W.$§ 18.1. 6d00 depends on dvras under the rule of appur- 
tenance, property. K. § 273. 2; C. § 387. 

V.3. êv Ò ro ropeverta, x. T. A, Now while he journeyed, it 
came to pass (Hebraistic) that he, etc. — Aapacke depends on the 
verb (K. $ 284. 3.2); not the dative of the place whither. — repty- 
otpawev aùtòv Pas, a ght gleamed around him. The preposition 
in the verb governs airéyv. In 22, 6, it is repeated, according to 
the rule stated on 3,2. in 22, 6, Paul says that the light which 
he saw was a powerful light, and in 26, 18, that it exceeded the 
splendor of the sun at noonday. That Luke’s statement is the 
more general one, while the intenser expressions occur in Paul’s 
recital, is what we should expect from the truth of the his- 
tory. 

V. 4. wecwr eri thy ynv, having fallen to the earth, probably from 
the animal which he rode; see 22, 7. — Ņkovoe, k.t. À. See also 
22,7; 26,14. The necessary inference is, that Saul heard audi- 
ble words, and not merely that an impression was made upon 
him as if he heard them. It was a part of the miracle that those 
who accompanied him heard the voice of the speaker, but failed 
to distinguish the words uttered. The communication was in- 
tended for Saul, and was understood, therefore, by him only. 

V.5. tis et, kóp; Who art thou, Lord? He did not know yet 
that it was Christ who addressed him. Hence xvpee has the sig- 
nificance which belongs to it as recognizing the fact, that an 
angel, or perhaps God himself, was now speaking to him from 
heaven. To suppose it used by anticipation, i. e. as denoting him 
who proved to be Christ, makes it Luke’s word, and is unnatural. 
Yet Saul’s uncertainty could have been but momentary: “con- 
scientia ipsa facile diceret, Jesum esse” (Bng.).— The remainder 
of the verse, as it stands in the common text, viz. oxAnpov.... 
Aaxri€ev, has been transferred to this place from 26, 14. See 
Green’s Developed Criticism, p. 98. 

V. 6. Most of the manuscripts begin this verse with dAQd. 
The sentence rpéuov .... roosa (which the English translation 
has copied) is wanting in the best authorities. It rests chiefly 
upon some of the early versions. The words kat 6 kipios mpos 
avrov have been derived froin 22, 10.—dAA& occurs often before 
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a command abruptly given; comp. 10, 20; 26,16. W.§ 53.7; 
K. $ 322; R. 12.— kai AadAnIyoerai, k. r. à. It would appear from 
the speech before Agrippa (see 26, 16-18), that Christ may have 
made to Saul, at this time, a fuller communication than Luke 
has reported in this place. The verb here (it shall be told thee, 
etc.) does not exclude that supposition; for it may import that, 
on his arrival in the city, he should be confirmed in what he had 
now heard, or instructed further, in regard to his future labors. 
But some prefer to consider Paul’s narrative before Agrippa as 
the abridged account. The message which Ananias delivered to 
Saul (intimated here in v. 15, but recorded more fully in 22, 
14-16) was a message from Christ; and as the apostle makes no 
mention of Ananias in 26, 16 sq., it is very possible that he has 
there, for the sake of brevity, passed over the intermediate 
agency, and referred the words directly to Christ, which Christ 
communicated to him through Ananias. This would be merely 
applying the common maxim, Quod quis per alium facit, id ipse 
fecisse putatur. — ti oe bet rovety, what thou must do, is the answer 
probably to Saul’s question ri roujow, what shall I do, recorded in 
22,9. de refers not to duty, but the divine purpose, destination ; 
see 22, 10. 

V. 7. eiorýkeaeoav évveot, were standing (see on 1, 10) speechless, 
having stopped instantly, overcome by amazement and terror; 
comp. éudoPor éyévovro in 22,9. The adjective is more correctly 
written éveot. W.§ 5.1. This verb often means to stand, not as 
opposed to other attitudes, but to be fixed, stationary, as opposed 
to the idea of motion; comp. 8, 38; Luke 5,2. See the Class. 
Lexx. s. v. In this sense the passage is entirely consistent with 
26, 14, where it is said that when they heard the voice they all 
fell to the ground. Plainly it was not Luke’s object to say that 
they stood erect in distinction from kneeling, lying prostrate, and 
the like; but that, overpowered by what they saw and heard, 
they were fixed to the spot; they were unable for a time to 
speak or move. The conciliation which some adopt (Bng. Kuin. 
Bmg.) is that they fell to the ground at first, but afterwards rose 
up and stood. It is unnecessary to urge this view; but Zeller’s 
objection to it that eiorjxecay as pluperfect excludes a previous 
falling is ungrammatical. — dxovovres prev rs povis, hearing indeed 
the voice. The genitive after this verb points out the source or 
cause of the hearing; the accusative (see v. 4), that which one 
hears. See the note on v. 1. In 22, 9, Paul says, in reference 
to the same occurrence, Ty 5¢ duviyy ovK HKoveav TOD AaAodvTds uot, 
which we may render, but they understood not the voice of him 
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speaking to me. In adding roù Aadotvros, who spake, the writer 
shows that he had in mind the sense of dwvyv, and not the mere 
sound. dxovw, like the corresponding word in other languages, 
means not only to hear, but to hear so as to understand. Of the 
latter usage, the New Testament furnishes other clear examples. 
1 Cor. 14, 2. “For he that speaketh in an unknown tongue, 
speaketh not unto men, but unto God; for no man understands 
him,” — oidcis yàp dkover; comp. v. 16, where dxover passes into 
oide. Mark 4, 33: “ And with many such parables spake he the 
word unto them, as they were able to understand it,” — kadas 
novvayro axovey. Some reckon here John 6, 60; Gal. 4, 21, and 
other passages. For instances of this sense in the classics, see 
Rob. Lex. s. v. The same usage exists in the Hebrew. One of 
the definitions of »ati (see Gesen. Lex. s. v.) is to understand. 
In Gen. 42, 23, it is said that Joseph’s brethren “knew not that 
he heard them” (i. e. understood, in the E. V.); “for he spoke 
unto them by an interpreter.” See also Gen. 11,7. The English 
language has the same idiom. We say that a person is not 
heard, or that we do not hear him, when, though we hear his 
voice, he speaks so low or indistinctly that we do not understand 
him. The intelligence of the writer of the Acts forbids the idea of 
a palpable contradiction in the two passages. Since in 22,9 we have 
duvyv, and here in v. 7 ¢wvys, some would attribute to the genitive 
a partitive sense, i. e. something of the voice, or indistinctly. But 
the difference does not hold; for in 22,7, Paul says of himself 
nkovoa povis, Where he cannot mean that he had only a confused 
perception of what was said to him. Some prefer to vary the 
sense of povn, viz. noise or sound in this place, but vorce in 22, 9. 
But allowing the word to admit of that distinction (see on 2, 6), 
it is much less common than the proposed variation in éxovw, and 
much less probable here, since the use of the verb would be 
varied in passages so remote from each other, whereas dw) 
would have different senses in almost successive verses. — pydéva 
dé Jewpovrvres, but seeing no one who could have uttered the voice. 
This appears to be denied of Saul’s companions, in opposition to 
what was true of him, viz. that simultaneously with the light he 
had seen a personal manifestation of Christ; comp. v. 17; 22, 18. 
That he saw the speaker as well as heard him, we may infer 
from the language of Barnabas in v. 17, and that of Ananias in 
v. 17 and 22,14. To the fact of his having a view of the glori- 
fied Saviour at this time, Paul alludes probably in 1 Cor. 9, 1, 
where he mentions his having seen the Lord as an evidence of 
his equality with the other apostles. See the note on 1,3. Ne- 
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ander, De Wette, Meyer, Osiander, Thiersch, and others, find such 
an allusion in that passage. 

V. 8. dvewypevov .... aŭro, and when his eyes were opened, i. e. 
his eyelids, which he had spontaneously closed when struck with 
the gleaming light. This expression refers usually to the recov- 
ery of one’s eyesight, as in Matt. 9, 30; John 9, 10. 20. etc. —ovdéva 
éBrere, saw no one, i. e. of his companions, because he was now 
blind; or, which is a better reading, oùðév, saw nothing, and hence 
being unable to see at all, must be led by the hand; not no one 
from whom the voice came (Bng.), since we must have here 
an explanation of the next clause. 

V. 9. py Bdrérov (subjective negative), not seeing as opposed 
to a possible idea of the reader that Saul might have regained 
his sight ere this; whereas où (objective) in the next clause 
states the historical fact. W. $ 55.5. Meyer, in his last edition, 
recalls his remark that the negatives are interchanged here. 


Verses 10-18. Anamas ts sent to Saul, and baptizes him. 


V.10. That Ananias was one of the seventy disciples is an 
unsupported conjecture of some of the older writers. — ô kúpos, 
i. e. Christ, see v. 17.— idod éywo = "25. This answer implies 
that the person hears, and waits to listen further; comp. Gen. 22, 
1.7; 27,1; 1 Sam. 3, 8, ete. 

V. 11. For dvacrds, see on v. 18. — puny, street, or more strict- 
ly alley, lane (comp. Luke 14, 21) ; = orevorós in the later Greek. 
See Lob. ad Phryn. p. 40, and R. and P. Lex. s. v. —riv kañovpé- 
vyv eidcav, which is called straight. “The principal street in Da- 
mascus at present runs through the city from east to west, and is 
remarkably straight in some parts, as well as narrow. The Ori- 
ental Christians say that this is the street in which Saul lodged. 
The traces of a triple colonade are reported to be found in the 
adjacent houses on both sides of the street, and if so they show 
that the present street, though not so wide, follows at least the 
line of an ancient street of the city. But even in that case it 
may be questioned whether fin would be applied to a thorough- 
fare adorned with works of so much splendor. — Tapcéa, a native 
of Tarsus (22, 3), see on v. 30.—yàp mpocevxerat, for he prays. The 
act is then taking place, and is mentioned as a reason why Ana- 
nias might be sure of a favorable reception. He is informed of 
the vision also because that served in like manner to prepare the 
way for his visit. 

‘V.12. ka eider, k. T. AÀ and saw a man, (made known to him 
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in the vision as) Ananias by name; a breviloquence like that in 
15, 9.—éméra aùr xetpa, placing hand upon him, as a sign of 
the benefit which he was to be the medium of communicating ; 
comp. on 6, 6 The expression is indefinite, like that in 12, 1. 
Lachmann thinks the authority sufficient to read ras yeîpas, as in 
v. 17.— dvaBreby, might look up, open his eyes and see. This 
sense is not common out of the New Testament. It is found 
(a case not usually cited) at the close of Plut. de sera Num. vin- 
dicta. 

V. 13. The reply of Ananias shows how fearful a notoriety 
as a persecutor Saul had acquired. Compare 26, 10.— dca kaka, 
how great evils. — rots åyíois cov, unto thy saints, i. e. those conse- 
crated to him, and so his. This term, as applied in the New 
Testament, refers to the normal or prescribed standard of Chris- 
tian character, rather than the actual one. See 1 Cor. 1, 2, as 
compared with 1 Cor. 3,2; 11, 21, ete. It belongs to all who 
profess to be disciples, and does not distinguish one class of them 
as superior to others in point of excellence. 

V. 14. éya e€ovoiav. Ananias may have received letters from 
the Christians at Jerusalem; or those who came with Saul may 
have divulged the object of the journey since their arrival. — 
Tous éemikadoupévous TO övouá cov, those who call upon, invoke in 
prayer, thy name; comp. 2,21; 7,59; 1 Cor. 1,2. This partici- 
ple is middle, not passive. The Greek for those on whom thy name 
as called would be like that in 15, 17. The expression here is the 
one which the Seventy commonly use to translate nua xop, a 
well known formula in the Old Testament signifying to worship. 
Gesenius (Lex. p. 938) says with reference to this phrase: To 
call on the name of God is to invoke his name, 1. e. to praise, cel- 
ebrate, worship God. Of course, we are to attach the same 
meaning to the words in the New Testament. Hence this lan- 
guage, which states a fact so characteristic of the first Christians 
that it fixed upon them the name of callers upon Christ, shows that 
they were accustomed to offer to him divine honor. See on 7, 59. 

V. 15. okedos éxdoyis, a vessel (2 Cor. 4, 7), instrument, of choice, 
l. e. a chosen instrument. For this use of the genitive, see on 7, 
30. The similar examples in Greek belong rather to poetry. It 
is a common idiom in Hebrew. Gesen. Heb. Gr. $ 104. — Bac- 
taco, to bear, continues the metaphor in oxetos (Alf.). — Baciréw, 
kings, rulers of the highest class; comp. 17,7; John 19,15. Paul 
stood as a witness for Christ before the governors of Cyprus, 
Achaia, and Judea, and before Herod Agrippa and probably Nero. 
_—vidv ‘Iopayd. The progress of the narrative will show how 
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faithfully he executed this part of his mission. Though he was 
the great apostle of the Gentiles, he never ceased to preach to 
his countrymen. | l 

V. 16. èyò yàp, k. T. A., For I will show him by experience, will 
cause him to learn in the course of his life (Bng. Mey.). Ac- 
cording to De Wette, it means that God would teach him by 
revelation ; but this verb is not employed to denote the commu- 
nication of knowledge in that manner. The statement here con- 
firms the declaration that Saul would accomplish so much for the 
cause of Christ; for (ydp) he was to suffer much, and his labors 
would be efficient in proportion to his sufferings. 

V. 17. ere, k.t. À. The address of Ananias to Saul is reported 
more fully in 22,14 sq. He salutes him as brother (adeAde), not 
as of the same stock nationally (2, 29; 21, 1; 28, 17), but as 
having now “obtained like precious faith” with himself. He 
could apply that title to Saul with confidence after having received 
such information in regard to the state of his mind, and the sphere 
of labor to which Christ had called him.—'‘Inoots....npxov. Luke’s 
account of the communication to Ananias passes over this part of 
it. 7, in this clause, în which, omits the preposition because the 
antecedent has it (a species of attraction); comp. ò mposkékàņpat 
in 13, 2. Mat. $ 595. 4. c.— kal wAnodys, K. 7. A, and mayest be filled 
with the Holy Spirit, i. e. receive abundantly the extraordinary 
gifts and qualifications which he would need as an apostle (comp. 
Gal. 2,7 sq.). See the note on 1, 8. 

V. 18. dwérerov .... woe Merles, there fell off from his eyes as 
if scales. This means that he experienced a sensation as if such 
had been the fact. ce shows that it was so in appearance, not 
in reality; comp. 2,3; 6,15, etc. The nature of the injury which 
his eyes had suffered we cannot determine ; but it is certain that 
the recovery from the injury was instantaneous and complete. 
We may suppose that Luke had often heard Paul relate how he 
felt at that moment. — dvacrds, having risen up, and (if need be) 
gone forth to the place of baptism; comp. Luke 4, 38 (see Rob. 
Lex. s. v. II. 1. a); or simply, having made himself ready, i. e. 
without delay; comp. Luke 16, 18. On this Hebraistic use of the 
word, see Gesen. Lex. p. 919; W. $ 65. 4. c. It is impossible to 
infer from it that he was baptized in the house of Judas, or that 
he was not. Damascus at the present day abounds in water, and 
all the better houses have a reservoir in their court, or stand be- 
side a natural or an artificial stream. See Robinson, Vol. IT. p. 
400. —AaBav tpodyy, having taken food after the fast of the three 
days, see v. 9. 
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Verses 19-22. The Labors of Paul at Damascus. 


V. 19. pera tov padnrav, with the disciples, in private inter- 
course with them. — ġuépas rwds, certain days, denotes too brief a 
. period to apply to the entire residence at Damascus (Neand. De 
Wet. Mey.). 

V. 20. Kai eitéws, and immediately, after the days spent in the 
society of the Christians there. — ékyjpvoce rov ‘Inocotv = éxypvace 
ört 6 Incots srt, k. t.A.; See on 3,10. “Ingots is the individual 
or personal name of the Saviour; and it was the apostle’s object 
to establish the identity of Jesus with the Son of God, or the 
promised Messiah ; comp. v. 22. 

. V.21. ó ropdyoas, who destroyed, put to death; see 22, 3.— 
õvopa roro, Viz. that of Jesus (v. 20). The form of the remark 
adapts itself to the narrative. — ade, hither, after a verb of motion; 
here in v. 14. — is rovro anticipates the next clause. — For épyte- 
pets, see on 4, 6.— The astonishment expressed here proceeded 
from the Jews, whom Paul addressed in the synagogues. Most 
of the Christians at Damascus must have been apprised of the 
change in his character before he appeared in public. 

- V. 22. Bados 02, x. T. N, But Saul was more strengthened, i. e. 
in his faith, see 16, 5; Rom. 4, 20. This remark describes his 
state after the lapse of some time subsequent to his conversion. 
It is made apparently, not merely to indicate his Christian pro- 
gress, but to suggest why he preached with such convincing 
power. — ovpBiBdlwv, x. T. A, proving that this one ws the Christ. 
ovros recalls Iyso in v. 20 the more readily, because rotro inter- 
venes in vV. 21. 


VERSES 23-25. The Flight of Paul from Damascus. 


_V. 23. as 6@.... ikavan Now when many days were accom- 
plished. At this place, probably, we are to insert the journey into 
Arabia, which the apostle mentions in Gal. 1,17. So Neander, 
Hemsen, Meyer, and others. That Luke makes no allusion to 
this journey agrees with the summary character of his history 
generally, in relation to the early portion of Paul’s life. It will be 
observed, he does not say that the “many days” were all spent 
at Damascus, but that many had elapsed since his first arrival, 
before the escape which took place under the circumstances nar- 
rated. Hence the language leaves us at liberty to suppose that 
he passed more or less of the intermediate period elsewhere. 
= The time that Paul was absent in Arabia belongs probably to the 
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earlier part of the ġuépar ixavai, rather than the latter; for in Gal. 
1, 17 he mentions Arabia before Damascus, as if the former 
country was the first important scene of his apostleship. The 
time which he spent in Arabia formed not improbably a large 
part of the three years before his return to Jerusalem; for that 
supposition explains best the fact that he was still so unknown 
there as a Christian, see v. 26. Some critics, as Olshausen, Eb- 
rard, Sepp,’ would place the excursion into Arabia between v. 25 
and v. 26. The objection to that view is, that the apostle must 
then have come back to Damascus (radu ùréorpeya cis Aapackdv 
in Gal. 1,17), in the face of the deadly hostility on the part of the 
Jews which had already driven him from that city. 

V. 24. éyvdodn TO Zavrw, became known by Saul, to him. For 
the dative after the passive, see on 5, 9. The discovery enabled 
the apostle to escape the danger. — maperýpovv ras mvAas, were 
watching the gates, i. e. with the aid of soldiers whom the gov- 
ernor placed at their disposal, so that the act of guarding the 
city could be ascribed to the Jews, as in this passage, or to the 
ethnarch, as in 2 Cor. 11, 32. The Jews at this time were influ- 
ential as well as numerous at Damascus, and could easily enlist 
the government on their side. — dia rod refxous, through the ical, 
and at the same time dia Jupidos dia rod reiyovs, through a window 
through the wall, as is stated in 2 Cor. 11, 33, i. e. as commonly 
understood through the window of a house overhanging the wall. 
Compare Josh. 2, 15; 1 Sam. 19, 12. Houses are built in that 
manner, in Eastern countries, at the present day. A wood-cut 
representing such a window may be seen in Howson’s Work, 
Vol. I. p. 124.2— èv omrpidx, in a basket. That those who aided 
Paul’s escape should have used a basket for the purpose, was 
entirely natural, according to the present customs of the 
country. It is the sort of vehicle which people employ there 
now if they would lower a man into a well, or raise him into 
the upper story of a house. See Illustrations of Scripture, 
p. 69. 


1 Das Leben Christi, von Dr. Joh. Rep. Sepp, Band, IV. p. 47. | 

2 Possibly another explanation may be the correct one. A few steps to the left 
of Bab-es-Shurkeh, the gate on the east side of Damascus, I observed two or three 
windows in the external face of the wall, opening into houses on the inside of the 
city. If Saul was let down through such a window (which belongs equally to the 
house and the wall), it would be still more exact to interchange the two expres- 
sions ; that is, we could say, as in the Acts, that he escaped “through the wall,” 
or as in the Epistle to the Corinthians, that he escaped “ through a window through 
the wall.” 
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Verses 26-31. Paul returns to Jerusalem, and from there goes to 
Tarsus. 


V. 26. This is Paul’s first journey to Jerusalem since his con- 
version, and took place in A. D. 39. See Introduct.§ 6.1. His 
motive for this step, as he states in Gal. 1, 18, was that he might 
make the acquaintance of Peter. — xodAAacJa, to associate with 
them as one of their own faith. — rmávres éfoPotvro, x. 7. A. ° If 
Paul had spent most of the last three years at Damascus, we 
should suppose that the report of his labors during that time 
would have reached Jerusalem, and prepared the way for his more 
cordial reception. On the contrary, if he had been withdrawn 
for the most part from their knowledge, in the more retired re- 
gion of Arabia, it is less surprising that they now regarded him 
with suspicion. The language, according to either view, it will 
be observed, does not affirm that they had never heard of his con- 
version, but that they could not readily persuade themselves that 
it was sincere. The sudden appearance of Voltaire in a circle 
of Christians, claiming to be one of them, would have been some- 
thing like this return of Saul to Jerusalem as a professed disciple. 

V. 27. Bapváßas stood high among the disciples at Jerusalem 
(4,36; 11,22). No one out of the circle of the apostles could 
have interposed a more powerful word in behalf of Saul. — pds 
roùòs aroordXous, unto the apostles, viz. Peter and John (Gal. 1, 19). 
The other apostles were probably absent from Jerusalem at this 
time. — dkiyyjoaro, related fully, since they may have heard a re- 
port of the occurrence, but had received no definite information 
concerning it. He could add also his own personal testimony to 
the truth of what had come to their ears. — 7s... . êrappnoido- 
aro. He had been himself probably a witness of Paul’s zeal at 
Damascus; and for that reason, and because his labors there 
were more recent, he says nothing of the residence in Arabia. — 
êv TÔ dvdpart Tov Incod, in the name of Jesus, as the sphere of his 
preaching (Mey.); not in virtue of authority from him. 

V. 28. iv per aùòrôv, was with them, during fifteen days, as we 
learn from Gal. 1, 18. — eicmopevdpevos Kat éxropevdpevos, going in 
and going out, 1. e. in the exercise of his ministry, as results from 
the next clause. For the import of this Hebraism, see on 1, 21. 

V. 29. mpòs rods “EAAnviords. See note on 6,1. He addressed 
himself to them because he himself was a foreign Jew, and was 
familiar with the Greek, which they also spoke. It has been 
conjectured that one of the festivals may have been in progress 
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at this time, and that these Hellenists had come to Jerusalem on 
that account. Compare John 12, 20. — éreyeipouy, attempted; im- 
perfect because they were seeking the opportunity to kill him. We 
are not to suppose that they had ventured as yet on any open 
act. 

V. 30. èmiyvóvres ðè of ddeApoi, But the brethren having ascer- 
tained, viz. their hostile design. Paul departed in conformity 
with their advice. We learn from 22,17, that another motive 
concurred with this: he was informed in a vision that God would 
have him occupy a different field of labor. Without that revela- 
tion he might have thought it best to remain, in defiance of the 
present danger, and notwithstanding the importunity of his 
friends; comp. 21,13. Itis a mark of truth that we find Luke 
stating the outward impulse, the apostle the inner ground. — In 
karýyayov the preposition marks the descent to the sea-coast. — 
For Cæsarea, see on 8,40. For the route hither from Jerusalem, 
see on 23, 381.— kal éfaréoreaday, x. T. A, and they sent him forth to 
Tarsus. This city was the capital of Cilicia, on the river Cyd- 
nus. It possessed at this time a literary reputation which rivalled 
that of Athens and Alexandria. It had received important polit- 
ical privileges both from Antony and Augustus, but did not enjoy 
the right of Roman citizenship. See the note on 22, 29. — We 
might conclude from the statement here, that Paul went directly 
to Tarsus by sea. That inference, it has been said, contradicts 
Gal. 1, 21, where, speaking of this journey, Paul puts Syria be- 
fore Cilicia, as if he went to the latter country through the for- 
mer. It is to be noticed that these two countries are always 
named in that order (see 15, 23. 41), and that order agrees with 
the land-route from Jerusalem to Cilicia, which was the one more 
commonly taken. Hence Paul may have adhered to that order 
in Gal. 1, 21, from the force of association, though in this instance 
he went first to Cilicia, and from there made missionary excur- 
sions into Syria. But if any one prefers, he can suppose, with 
De Wette, that Paul took ship at Cæsarea, and then landed again 
at Seleucia; or with Winer, Riickert, and others, that Syria, in 
the Epistle to the Galatians, included a part of the region be- 
tween Jerusalem and Cesarea. The term had sometimes that 
wider sense. Some have fixed on Cæsarea in the north of Pal- 
estine as the place meant here; but in that case the epithet which 
distinguishes the less celebrated city from the other would have 
been added, as in Matt. 16, 13; Mark 8, 27.— In these regions 
of Syria and Cilicia, Paul remained four or five years; for he 
went thither from Jerusalem in A. D. 39 (see on v. 26), and left 
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for Antioch in A. D. 43 (see on 11, 26). That he was occupied 
during this time in laboring for the spread of the gospel, is not 
only to be inferred from the character of the man, but is expressly 
stated in Gal. 1, 21-23. Further, in the sequel of the narrative, 
(15, 23. 41), we find churches existing here, the origin of which 
is unknown, unless we suppose that they were planted by Paul’s 
instrumentality at this time. It is not an irrelevant reflection, 
which Mr. Howson suggests, that during this residence of Paul 
in his native land “some of those Christian ‘kinsmen,’ whose 
names are handed down to us (Rom. 16, 7. 11. 21), possibly his 
sister, the playmate of his childhood, and his sister’s son, who 
afterwards saved his life (23, 16 sq.), may have been gathered 
by his exertions into the fold of Christ.” The apostle reappears 
next in 11, 25. 


Verses 31-35. Peter preaches at Lydda, and heals a Para- 
lytic. 


V. 31. ai pev odv, K. T. Ao The churches now .... had peace, i. e. 
rest from the persecution which they had suffered since the death 
of Stephen. It had continued for three years (see v. 26), if the 
subject of this paragraph be next in order after the preceding 
one. It is not certain that Luke mentions the cause of this res- 
pite. As Lardner, De Wette, and others suggest, it may have 
been owing to the troubles excited’ by the order of Caligula, to 
have his image set up in the temple. (Jos. Antt. 18. 8. 2—9.) The 
Jews may have been too much engrossed by their opposition to 
that measure to pursue the Christians. où in that case takes 
up again the main thread of the history after the digression re- 
lating to Paul. Meyer makes it strictly illative from v. 3-30, as 
if the peace was the result of Paul’s conversion and labors. But 
as he began to act on the side of the Christians so soon after the 
death of Stephen, we should then have too brief an interval for the 
persecution. Copies vary between éxxAyoios and éxxAnoia, but favor 
the latter. —ToadAatas. This is our only notice of the existence of 
churches in that native land of the apostles. —oixodopotpevar, being 
built up, i. e. in faith and piety; see 1 Cor. 8,1; 14,4; 1 Thes. 
5, 11, etc. Itis contrary to usage to understand it of external 
organization. It does not refer to the increase of numbers, since 
that is the idea of the verb which follows. The E. V. makes this 
participle a verb, and separates it from its natural connection in 
the sentence. — ropevdpevar==720, walking; a common Hebraism, 
to denote a course of conduct. — rt PoBw Tod kuptov, in the fear of 
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the Lord, in conformity with that state of mind; dative of rule or 
manner. W. § 31. 6. b.— kai Tù) wapaxAnoce. rod dyiov mveiparos, 
belongs not to mopevópevanņ but to érAndivovro, of which it assigns 
the cause: and by the aid, persuasive energy, (Kuin. Mey. Rob.), 
of the Holy Spirit were multiplied. That sense of rapaxAjnoe is 
not certain. De Wette: The power of consolatory discourse con- 
ferred by the Spirit on those who preached; comp. 4, 36. 

V. 32. Peter may have left Jerusalem soon after the departure 
of Paul; see on v. 27. — diepydpevov, k. T. A, passing through all 
the believers in that part of the country. After ravrwy supply 
åyíwv (Bng. Mey. De Wet.), not rórov (Kuin. Wiesl.); comp. 20, 
25; Rom. 15, 28. The narrative assumes that the gospel had 
been preached here already (see 8, 44); and this was a tour of 
visitation. — xai, also, includes the saints at Lydda among the 
mávrov. In crossing the plain from Yafa or Joppa to Ramleh, 
the traveller sees a village with a tall minaret in the southeast, 
and on inquiring the name is told that it is Lud or Lid. It 
stands on the ancient line of travel between Jerusalem and 
Cæsarea. It is the modern representative of the Lydda in our 
text. 

V. 33. His name may indicate that Æneas was a Greek, or 
Hellenistic Jew. He was probably a believer, as faith was usu- 
ally required of those who received the benefits of the gospel. — 
e€ éray òkro, since eight years, for so long a time. — xpaBPare, pal- 
let, asin 5, 15. 

V. 34. orpdcov ceavto, spread for thyself, i. e. thy bed, not in 
future (Kuin.), but immediately (De Wet. Mey.). Others had 
performed that office for him hitherto. He was now to evince his 
restoration by an act which had been the pecuhar evidence of 
his infirmity. The object of the verb suggests itself; it is not 
strictly an ellipsis. 

V. 85. ov aùróv, saw him after his recovery, whom they had 
known before as a confirmed paralytic.—dvres may be restricted, 
as suggested on 3, 18.—rtòv Sdpwva== nn, the Plain. It ex- 
tended along the sea-coast from Joppa to Cæsarea, about thirty 
miles. Here the part nearest to Lydda appears to be meant. 
Some have thought (Win. Realw. II. p. 383) that Saron may 
designate here a village of that name. — oirwes éméotpapay, x. 7. Nuy 
who, influenced by the miracle, turned unto the Lord, see v. 42; 
not who had turned (Kuin.). In the latter case, the import of the 
remark would be that the miracle was a credible one, because it 
was so well attested. Such an apologetic interest is foreign to 
Luke’s manner. 
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Verses 36-43. Peter visits Joppa. 


V. 36. ‘Idrry, Joppa (Jon. 1, 3) was northwest from Lydda 
(see on v. 32), the present Japha, or Yafa, on the sea-coast.— Tab- 
wha = Nuan is Chaldee, and means a gazelle. We may infer 
from it her Jewish origin. To her Greek friends she may have 
been known also by the other name.—xkai éAeywoovav, and (es- 
pecially) alms, deeds of charity ; xa‘, explicative. 

V. 37. Aovoavres, k. T. A, having washed, they placed her in the 
upper chamber of the house where they were. As the limitation 
suggests itself, the article is omitted. W. $ 19. 1. It is inserted 
in v. 39, because there it points back to this place. It was cus- 
tomary among the Hebrews for women to perform this rite; but 
as Luke would specify here the act rather than the agency, he 
employs the masculine of the participle, equivalent to the indefi- 
nite “they.” W. § 27. 6. 

V. 38. éyy’s governs `Iórry as an adverb. The distance be- 
tween the places is ten or twelve miles. — àrésreñav. It is not 
said that they sent for him with any definite expectation of a 
miracle. It was natural that they should desire his presence 
and sympathy at such a time. 

V. 39. «is 70 trrepwov, into the upper chamber.. The body was 
usually kept here when for any reason the interment was de- 
layed. See Jahn’s Archeol. § 204; Win. Realw. I. p. 467. They 
had been waiting in this instance for the arrival of Peter. — ai 
xpa, the widows, who had been the objects of her benevolence, 
and who now mourned the death of their benefactress. Every 
one must be struck at the natural manner in which this beautiful 
incident is introduced. — yurdvas Kal tudria, tunics and coats, such 
as were worn by men and women. The omission of the article 
(suggestive of a wrong sense as inserted in E. V.) shows that 
they presented specimens only of her industry. Some of the 
garments may have been worn by those present, and others have 
been laid up for future distribution. — 6ca, which all, which so 
many, not = 4 simply, which. — érofe (imperf.), was accustomed to 
make. 

V.40. ékBatov....mdvras, But having put all forth, caused 
them to retire; not with violence, see Mark 5, 40; John 10, 4. 
The object may have been to secure himself from observation 
and interruption, while he prayed with fervor and agony. Elisha 
pursued the same course, for the same reason probably, when he 
restored to life the Shunamite’s son; see 2 Kings 4, 33; also 
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Matt. 9, 25. — mpooņóčaro. Peter would address his prayer to 
Christ; for the apostles wrought their miracles in his name; see 
v. 34; 3, 6. 16; 4, 10. — åváorņðu, arise, stand erect. Peter speaks 
as one who felt assured that his prayer had prevailed, see Matt. 
17, 20. 

V. 42. èyéero draws its subject from the context, viz. the mir- 
acle. — èri rov xvpiov, upon the Lord, Christ, whose gospel had 
been so signally attested as true. 

V. 43. Peter remained here many days, because the place was 
large, and the people evinced a preparation for the reception of 
the word.— Bupoet, a tanner. The more scrupulous Jews regarded 
such an occupation as unclean, and avoided those who pursued it. 
The conduct of Peter here shows that he did not carry his preju- 
dices to that extent. 


CHAPTER X. 


Verses 1-8. The Vision of Cornelius, the Centurion. 


V. 1. éxarovrdpyys is often interchanged with éxarovrdpyos (21, 
32; 22, 25, etc.). The first is the prevalent form in the later 
Greek. W.$§8.1. The word has a uniform termination in some 
copies of the text. — omeipys Iraks. Some suppose this cohort 
to have belonged to the legio Italica, or Italica prima, of which 
we read in Tacitus (Hist. 1. 59, 64, etc.); but the fact stated by 
Dio Cassius (55. 24) is overlooked, that this legion was raised by 
Nero, and consequently was not in existence at this period of our 
narrative. While no ancient writer has left any notice confirm- 
ing Luke’s accuracy in this passage, it so happens that an inscrip- 
tion in Gruter! informs us that volunteer Kalan cohorts served 
in Syria, i. e. Italian or Roman soldiers, who enlisted of their 
own accord, instead of being obliged to perform military service 
(see Dict. of Antt. art. Velones). It is generally supposed that 
the Roman cohorts, instead of being incorporated always with a 
particular legion, existed often separately. It 1s probable that 
such an independent cohort was now stationed at Cæsarea, 


1 Copied in Ackerman’s Numismatic Illustrations of the Narrative Portions of 
the New Testament, p. 34. 
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called the Halan, because it consisted of native Italians, where- 
as the other cohorts in Palestine were levied for the most part 
from the country itself. See Jos. Antt. 14. 15. 10; Bell. Jud. 1. 
17.1. Compare the note on 27, 1. It is worthy of remark, as 
Tholuck ! suggests, that Luke places this Halan cohort precisely 
here. Cæsarea was the residence of the Roman procurator (see 
on 8, 40); and it was important that he should have there a body 
of troops on whose fidelity he could rely. 

© V.2. eseis... . Sedv, devout and fearing God. All the cen- 
turions in the New Testament appear in a favorable light 
(Hmph.). See 27,3; Matt. 8,5; Luke 7,2. The one here was a 
worshipper of Jehovah, but had not submitted to circumcision, or 
avowed publicly the Jewish faith. The opinion that he was a 
proselyte disagrees with v. 28. 34; 11, 1.8; 15, 7; for those pas- 
sages show that he was regarded by the Jews at this time as 
belonging still to a heathen community. Cornelius was one of 
those men, so numerous in this effete age of idolatry, who were 
yearning for a better worship, and under that impulse had em- 
braced the pure theism of the Old Testament, so much superior 
to every other form of religion known to them. They attended 
the synagogues, heard and read the Scriptures, practised some of 
the Jewish rites, and were in a state of mind predisposing them 
to welcome the gospel of Christ when it was announced to them. 
This class of persons furnished the greater part of the first Gentile 
converts. —7o@ daw, the people, viz. of the Jews; comp. v. 42; 26, 
17. 23; 28,17. Perhaps Luke 7, 5 brings to view one of the 
ways in which he applied his benefactions. 

V.3. èv ôpáparı may be understood of an inner or of an out- 
ward viston (Neand.). — pavepôs, distinctly, applies better to a per- 
ceptive act than to an act of consciousness. edev is ambiguous 
in that respect.— dace dpav évvirny, about the ninth hour, in the 
course of it; accusative of time how long. Bernh. Synt. p. 116. 
This hour was one of the Jewish hours of prayer (3, 1). 

V.4. ri éort; What is t which is designed or desired ? — For 
kupte, See the remark on 9, 5.—pocevyai and éAenpootvar, which 
belong to one verb here, are assigned to two verbs in v. 31.— 
eis puvnpoovvoy, for a memorial, as such (see on 7, 21), i. e. he was 
now to receive evidence of his being remembered, inasmuch 
as God was about to open a way for his attainment of the peace 
of mind which he had so anxiously sought. 

V.5. Joppa was about thirty miles south of Cæsarea. — perd- 


1 Die Glaubwiirdigkeit der Evangelischen Geschichte, p. 174. 
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meuya is middle, because he was to execute the act through the 
agency of others. K. § 250. R. 2; B. § 185. 8.— Sina... 
Ilérpos. Both names are given, so as to prevent mistake as to the 
individual whom the messengers were to find. This, too, is the 
reason for describing so minutely his place of abode. 

V. 6. mapa JédAaccar, by the sea-shore, viz. that of the Mediter- 
ranean. Luke states a fact here; the ground of it we learn from 
other sources. The sanatory laws of the ancients, it is said, re- 
quired tanners to live out of the city; “non solum ob mortua 
animalia, quorum usum ipsa eorum opificii ratio efflagitabat, sed 
etiam ob fetidos in eorum officinis et ædibus odores et sordes.’ 
Walch, Dissertationes, ete., Vol. I. p. 125. The convenient pros- 
ecution of their business required that they should be near the 
water.— otros AaAynoe cou Ti ce det rotetv, at the close of this verse, in 
the common text, was inserted in conformity with 9, 6; 10, 32. 

V.7. as òè amide, k. t. A. He despatched the messengers, 
therefore, on the same day, although it was so far advanced (v. 
3); comp. éfavrys in v. 33.—6 Aahdv must be taken as imper» 
fect; comp. John 9, 8 (De Wet.). — rév rposkaprepoúvrov avTa, of 
those (sc. soldiers) who waited upon him, who stood ready to per- 
form those personal services which he might require. Kuinoel’s 
idea is that they acted as a house-sentry. — eiaeG7 accords with 
the description of the centurion’s family in v. 2. 


VERSES 9-16. The Vision of Peter. 


V. 9. TH éravpiov, on the morrow, after their departure from 
Ceesarea.— èri Tò Spa, upon the house-top, the roof which, accord- 
ing to the Oriental manner, was flat, or but slightly inclined. It 
was the place often chosen for the performance of religious du- 
ties. Jahns Archeol. § 24. The situation does not expose 
one necessarily to public view. A wall or balustrade three or 
four feet high surrounds many of the roofs in the East, where a 
person may sit or kneel without being observed by others. Moses 
required (Deut. 22, 8) that every house should have such a pro- 
tection. 

V. 10. mpdo7ewos occurs only here. The law of analogy shows 
it to be intensive, very hungry. —ndcde yevoarSa, desired to eat; 
not would have eaten. — rapackevalovrwv è éxeivwv, While they now 
(not but) were preparing, i. e. for the evening repast; see v. 9. 
The pronoun refers to those in the family where Peter was en- 
tertained. — ekoracis == év mvevpate (Rev. 1, 10), i. e. a trance, or 
rapture, whereby (if we may so express it) he was transported 
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out of himself, and put into a mental state in which he could dis- 
cern objects beyond the apprehension of man’s natural powers. 
See 11, 5; 22, 17.—In the mode of instruction which God em- 
ployed in this instance, he adapted himself to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which Peter was placed. “ The divine light that 
was making its way to his spirit revealed itself in the mirror of 
sensible images, which proceeded from the existing state of his 
bodily frame” (Neand.) 

V.11. Sewpet, beholds with wonder (see on 4, 13).—oxedds Tu 
a certain vessel, receptacle, which òs dJovyy peyaAnv describes more 
definitely as a great sheet.—7téccapow.... ys, bound by four 
corners or ends (anarthrous, since the number was not definite 
of itself), and (thus) let down upon the earth. The conception of 
the scene suggested by the text is that of the sheet upheld by 
cords attached to its four points, and suspended from above by 
an unseen power. This is the common view, and, I think, the 
correct one. Meyer understands dpyais of the four corners of 
heaven, i. e. east, west, north, and south, to which the four ends 
of the sheet were fastened. Neander inclines to that interpreta- 
tion. dpxats with such a reference would seem to demand the 
article, as much as the translation into English and German. — 
Lachmann expunges ôeðeuévov kai, after A, B, C, and some other 
authorities; but probably the omission of the words in 11, 5 led 
to their omission here. ` 

V. 12. mávra rà rerpároða, all the quadrupeds, i. e. as to their 
varieties, not individually. The text here is confused. ris yĝs is 
to be retained, no doubt, but should follow éprerd (Lehm. Mey. 
Tsch.). — «ai rà Inpia before kai rà épwera is not found in the con- 
trolling manuscripts. It is evident that the text in 11, 6 has in- 
fluenced the text in this passage. 

V. 13. dvaoras. See on 9, 18. Yet Peter may have been 
kneeling, or reclining, at that moment (Mey.).— Stoov Kai daye, 
slay and eat, 1. e. any one of the creatures exhibited to him, with- 
out regard to the distinction of clean or unclean. 

V. 14. wav, preceded by the negative, is a Hebraism for otdé ; 
comp. Matt. 24, 22; Rom. 3, 20; Eph. 5,5. The two modes of 
expression present the idea from different points of view. That 
of the Hebrews excepts every thing from the action of the verb ; 
that of the Greeks subjects nothing to it. ‘Gesen. Heb. Gr. $ 149. 
1; W. § 26. 1.—xowdv is the opposite of dyov, common, unholy 
As this sense was unusual, the more explicit dxéJaprov follows. 

V. 15. & ó Jes éxaddpice, What God cleansed, i. e. declared by 
this symbolic act to be clean. The aorist and perfect should not 
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be confounded here. Verbs in Hebrew have often this declar- 
ative sense; comp. Lev. 13, 3. 8. 13; 16, 30; Ezek. 43, 3; Jer. 1, 
10, etc. See Gesen. Heb. Lex. s. “mu. An approximating usage 
exists in Greek. — od uù koívov, call not thou common. ov is con- 
trasted with Jeds. It is not usual to insert the first or second 
personal pronoun as the subject of a verb, unless it be emphatic. 
K. § 302. 1; B. $ 129. 14. The imperative is present because he 
was committing the prohibited act at the time. Compare the 
note on 7, 60. l 

V. 16. otro refers to the repetition of the voice, not to the 
vision as seen three times. Those who understand it in the lat- 
ter way overlook wadw êk devrépov just before. The command was 
reiterated, in order to impress the words more deeply on the mind 
of Peter. 


Verses 17-22. The Messengers arrwe at Joppa. 


y. 17. diyropea, was perplexed, uncertain. — ri av «in, what it 
might be, signify; comp. Luke 8, 9; John 10,6. He must have 
been convinced that such a revelation was not designed merely 
to announce the abolition of a ceremonial custom; but it was not 
yet evident to him how much the principle comprehended, and 
especially in what practical manner he was to exhibit his libera- 
tion from the scruples by which he had been bound hitherto. — 
ô ede, which he had seen; comp. on 1, 2.— kai idor, then behold, as 
in 1, 10.— depwrncarres, a strengthened sense, having inquired 
out. The tanner was an obscure man and not to be found in a 
moment. —ézt tov mvAdva, unto the gate, which opened directly into 
the house or court; not the porch, vestibule, since the more 
splendid houses only had that appendage (De Wet.); comp. 
Matt. 26, 71. 

V. 18. duvicavres, Sc. rwd (See v. 7), having called some one, 
or, without any object, having called, announced their presence. 
— e &eviera, if he lodges. The present tense turns the question 
into a direct form. The use of the two names again (v. 5) is not 
unmeaning. So many persons were called Simon, that the stran- 
gers must be minute in their inquiry. 

V. 19. Serdvuovpévov is stronger than évJvpovpévov in the com- 
mon text: earnestly considering. The first is the better attested 
word. — rpeîs after dvdpes should be omitted. It was added from 
v.7; 11,11. 

V. 20. àààd, but, turns the discourse to a new point; comp. 
9, 6. — pdtv diaxpwopevos, making no scruple, i. e. to go with them, 
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although they are heathen. — èyó = rveðua in v. 19. — àréoraàka 
aùroús, sent them; not perfect (E. V.). 

V. 21. rods àmerraàuévovs dd rod Kopvyàíov mpòs aòùòróv defines 
dvépas ; and since, in the public reading of the Scriptures, a new 
section began here, the words were necessary in order to suggest 
the connection. This accounts for our finding them in a few 
copies. The preponderant testimony is against them. 

V. 22. paprvpodmevos occurs, as in 6, 3.—éypyyaricdyn, was di- 
vinely instructed; comp. Matt. 2, 12. In the classics this word 
refers to a communication made in reply to a question; but in 
the New Tetsament and the Septuagint it drops that relative 
sense. —pyyara, words, instruction; comp. AaAjoe cor in v. 32. 
The first account of the vision (v. 4 sq.) omits this partic- 
ular. 


VERSES 23-33. Peter proceeds to Cæsarea. 


V. 23. rH êraópıov, on the morrow after the arrival of the mes- 
sengers.— wes tov ddehhov. They are the six men mentioned in 
11,12. We are not informed of their object in accompanying the 
apostle. They may have gone as his personal friends merely, or 
from a natural desire to know the result of so extraordinary a 
summons. In his defence before the church of Jerusalem (see 
11, 1 sq.), Peter appealed to these brethren to confirm his state- 
ments. Some have conjectured that he may have foreseen the 
necessity of that justification, and took the precaution to secure 
the presence of those who would be acknowledged as impartial 
Jewish witnesses. 

V. 24. rH éravptov, on the morrow after leaving Joppa; comp. v. 
9. Thirty miles (see on v. 5) was more than a single day’s jour- 
ney in the East. It must be the truth which brings out such 
accuracy in these details.— For eis in the verb repeated be- 
fore the noun, see on 3, 2. — obs dvayxatous didovs, his intimate 
Jriends. The classical writers combine the words with that 
meaning (Kypk. Wetst.). 

V. 25. as òè K. T. A, Now as it came to pass that Peter was en- 
tering, Cornelius having met him, viz. at the door, or in the court 
of the house. The first interview appears to have taken place 
there, and then the centurion and the apostle proceeded to the 
room where the company were assembled; see v. 27. — éri rods 
mooas, upon the feet, viz. of Peter, which he may have embraced 
at the same time; comp. Matt. 28, 9.— mpocexivyce, paid rever- 
ence, viz. by prostrating himself in the Oriental manner. Since 
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Cornelius acknowledged Jehovah as the true God, and must have 
regarded him as the only proper object of worship, it is difficult 
to believe that he intended this as an act of religious homage. 
The description of his character in v. 2 and v. 22 cannot be easily 
reconciled with the imputation of such a design. See more on 
the next verse. | 

V. 26. aùròv yepe, raised him up, caused him to rise by the 
command addressed to him. — kayo airds, k. T. A., I also myself am 
aman, as well as you. Peter may have been surprised at such a 
mode of salutation from a Roman, whose national habits were so 
different; he had reason to fear that the centurion had mistaken 
his character, was exceeding the proper limits of the respect due 
from one man to another. He recoiled at the idea of the possi- 
bility of having a homage tendered to him, which might partake 
of the reverence that belongs only to God. In other words, it is 
more probable that Peter, in his concern for the divine honor, 
warned the centurion against an act which he apprehended, than 
that the centurion committed an act so inconsistent with his re- 
ligious faith. That inconsistency 1s so much the less to be ad- 
mitted, because Peter had just been represented in the vision so 
distinctly as aman. The apostles claimed no ability to know the 
hearts or thoughts of men, except as their actions revealed them. 
Compare with this conduct of Peter that of Paul and Barnabas 
at Lystra (14, 14 sq.). The Saviour, on the contrary, never re- 
pressed the disposition of his disciples to think highly of his rank 
and character. He never reminded them of the equality of his 
nature with their own, or intimated that the honor paid to him 
was excessive. He received their homage, whatever the form in 
which they offered it, however excited the state of mind which 
prompted it. This different procedure on the part of Christ we 
can ascribe only to his consciousness of a claim to be acknowl- 
edged as divine. 

V. 27. ovvouðv aire, conversing with him (Whi. Rob.); comp. 
ómet in 20, 11; 24, 26; Luke 24, 14. 15. Some render accom- 
panying him, which is too self-evident to be stated so formally. 
The first sense is peculiar to Luke. — ciojAJe, went in, perhaps 
into an upper room; see on 1, 13. 

V. 28. wsmay qualify the adjective, how, in what degree (Mey.), 
or éoriv, how it is (knowledge and fact accordant). — dJéutrov, un- 
lawful. The Jews professed to ground this view on the laws of 
Moses; but they could adduce no express command for it, or 
just construction of any command. No one of the N. T. writers 
employs this word, except Peter here and in 1 Pet. 4, 3.— 
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KoAdaodar, K. T. `, to associate with (5,15), or come unto, one of 
another nation. The second verb evolves the sense of the first. 
éAAdpvAot is applied to the Philistines in 1 Sam. 13, 3-5 (Sept.), 
and to the Greeks in 1 Macc. 4,12. It has been said that Luke 
has betrayed here an ignorance of Jewish customs; since the 
Jews, though they refused to eat with the uncircumcised (Gal. 2, 
12), did not avoid all intercourse with them. But the objection 
presses the language to an extreme. We are to limit such gen- 
eral expressions by the occasion and the nature of the subject. 
The intercourse with the Gentiles, represented here as so repug- 
nant to Jewish ideas, was such intercourse as had now taken 
place; it was to enter the houses of the heathen, partake freely 
of their hospitality, recognize their social equality. In accord- 
ance with this, we find xod\AdoJo exchanged. for cvvédayes in 11, 
3; the word there may be supposed to define the word here. 
De Wette objects that the act of eating has not been mentioned ; 
but it is not mentioned anywhere, and yet the subsequent accu- 
sation against the apostle alleges it as the main offence. The 
act was, doubtless, a repeated one; see v. 48. An instance of 
it may have preceded the utterance of the words here in question. 
Nothing would be more natural, at the close of such a journey, 
than that the travellers should be supplied with the means of 
refreshment before entering formally on the object of the visit. 
Considered in this light, Peter’s declaration in this verse agrees 
entirely with that of Josephus (Cont. Ap. 2. 28): “Those for- 
eigners (dAAdpvAor) who come to’ us without submitting to our 
laws, Moses permitted not to have any intimate connections 
with us;” see also Ib. 2.36. Compare John 18, 28.— kai uoi 
k. T. X., and (in opposition to that Jewish feeling) God showed me, 
viz. by the vision. l 

V. 29, 610 kai x. 7. Ao Therefore I also came, i. e. he was not 
only instructed, but obeyed the instruction. kaí connects 7AJov 
with édege. — dvavrippyrws = avapdiBorus, without delay, (Heysch.). 
It is a later Greek word. — riv Adyw, with what reason, for what 
object; dative of the ground or motive. W.§31.6.c. Peter 
was already apprised that Cornelius had sent for him in conse- 
quence of a revelation, but would desire naturally to hear a fuller 
statement of the circumstances from the centurion himself. The 
recital may have been necessary, also, for the information of 
those who had assembled. 

V. 30. dao rerdprns juepas, x. T. À, has received different ex- 
planations. (1.) From the fourth day (prior to the vision) was I 
fasting unto this hour, i. e. unto an hour corresponding to that 
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which was then passing, viz. the ninth (Hnr. Neand. De Wet.). 
According to this view, Cornelius had been fasting four days 
at the time of the angel’s appearance to him. (2.) From the 
Jourth day (reckoned backward from the present) unto this hour, 
i. e. he was observing a fast which began four days before and 
extended up to the time then present. It was on the first of the 
days that he saw the angel. But ñġunv as past represents the fast 
as having terminated, and so would exclude raúrņs zis wpas. 
Meyer in his second edition abandons this view for the next. 
(3.) From the fourth day (reckoning backward as before) i. e. 
four days ago unto this hour in which he was then speaking 
(Bng. Kuin. Olsh.). The fast commenced with the day and had 
continued unbroken until the ninth hour, when the angel ap- 
peared. This view agrees with the number of days which had 
elapsed since the angel’s communication, viz. four, and allows 
time enough for the abstinence to justify the use of ryorevwv.— uny 
is an imperfect middle, rare out of the later Greek. W. § 14. 2. 
b; B.§ 108. IV. 2.— kai riv èwdry dpav, and during the ninth 
hour (accusative as in v. 8); so that (ravrys = éevvarny) it was 
about three o’clock in the afternoon when Peter arrived at Ce- 
sarea. — åvýp èv éodyrt Aapmrpa = dyyeAov rot Jeod in v. 3. See 1, 
11. | 

V. 31. eisnxotadn, was heard (not is in E. V.), and so éuvyody- 
gav, were (not are) remembered; comp. also v. 4. He is assured 
now of the approval of his acts; the acts were approved when 
he performed them. — ù) zpocevyy refers more especially to his 
prayer at this time. But the answer to this prayer was an 
answer to his other prayers, since the burden of them had doubt- 
less been, that God would lead him to a clearer knowledge of 
the truth, and enable him to attain the repose of mind which a 
conscience enlightened, but not yet “purged from a sense of 
evil,” made it impossible for him to enjoy. Hence zpocevyaé in 
v. 4, could be exchanged here for the singular. 

V. 82. méupov ov, Send, therefore, because in this way he 
would obtain the evidence that he was approved. — peraxddcoa 
exemplifies the usage of the middle noticed on v. 5.— The ver- 
bal accuracy here as compared with v. 5, is natural. There was 
but one way to report the words of sucha message. The angel’s 
voice and mien had left an impression not to be effaced. 

V. 33. éaurys agrees with the narrative in v. '7.—xKadds èroin- 
cas, thou hast done well (see 3 John v. 6); a common phrase ex- 
pressive of the gratification which a person derives from the act 
of another (Wetst. Raph.). For the construction, comp. Phil. 4, 
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14. — èêvwmiov Tod Jeov , in the sight of God, with a consciousness 
of his presence; and hence prepared to hear and obey his mes- 
sage. This is a reason why Peter should speak with freedom 
and confidence. “ Terra bona; inde fructus celerrimus” ( Bng.) 


Verses 34-43. The Address of Peter. 


V. 34. See the remark on dvoigas rò orópa in 8, 35. — rpocwro- 
Anrrys is a word coined to express concretely the idea of 1739 x3: 
respecter of persons, i. e. here partial in the way of regarding one 
man as better than another, on the ground of national descent. 

V. 35. dexros aire sr, is acceptable to him, i. e. his righteous- 
ness, his obedience to the divine will, as far as it extends, is as. 
fully approved of God, though he be a Gentile, as if he were a 
Jew. It is evident from xaradkapBavopa, that 6 poBovpevos airov 
Kat épyalopnevos duxatoovvyv describes the centurion’s character be- 
fore his acceptance of the gospel, and, consequently, that dexros 
airo applies to him as a person still destitute of faith in Christ. 
That Peter did not intend, however, to represent his righteous- 
ness, or that of any man, prior to the exercise of such faith, as 
sufficient to justify him in the sight of God, is self-evident; for 
in v. 43 he declares that it is necessary to believe on Christ, in 
order to obtain “the remission of sins;” comp. also, 15,11. The 
antithetic structure of the sentence indicates the meaning. 6 
poPovpmevos, k. T. X., is the opposite of oùx mposwroàýrrys, i. e. God 
judges man impartially; he approves of what is excellent, in 
those of one nation as much as in those of another; he will con- 
fer the blessings of his grace as readily upon the Gentile who 
desires to receive them, as upon the Jew. In other words, since 
the apostle has reference to the state of mind which God requires 
as preparatory to an interest in the benefits of the gospel, the 
righteousness and the acceptance of which he speaks must also 
be preparatory, 1. e. relative, and not absolute.! 

V. 36. The construction is uncertain, but the most simple is 
that which makes Adyov depend on otðare, in apposition with fijya: 
The word which he sent.... (I say) ye know the thing that was 
done, etc. So essentially, Kuinoel, Meyer, Winer, and others. 
See W. § 62. 3. Others refer Adyov to what precedes, and supply 
kara or take the accusative as absolute: the word (viz. that God 
is thus impartial) which he sent, etc. (Bng. Olsh. De Wet.). 
That mode of characterizing the contents or message of the gos- 


1 Neander’s remarks on this passage, in his Planting of the Christian Church, 
deserve attention; see the close of the first Section or Book. 
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pelis unusual. The structure of the sentence is no smoother 
in this case than in the other. A recent writer! has proposed to 
construe evayyeACouevos as a predicate of 6 doBovpevos, x. r. N.: he 
that fears God is acceptable to him... . having announced (to him) 
as glad tidings, peace, etc. But the participle in this position can- 
not be separated without violence from the subject of déoreiXe, 
nor is the accusative in any other instance retained after this 
verb in the passive; comp. Matt. 11,5; Heb. 4,2. The con- 
struction would be correct in principle, but is not exemplified. — 
åréoreNe, K. T. Àn sent to the sons of Israel, i. e. in the first instance, 
as in 3, 26; 13,26. That priority Peter concedes to the Jews. — 
eipyvnv, peace, reconciliation to God procured through Christ; 
comp. Rom. 5, 1.10; not union between the Jews and Gentiles 
(De Wet.), an effect of the gospel too subordinate to be made 
so prominent in this connection. The apostle restates the idea 
in v. 43.— otros .... Kvptos, This one ts Lord of all. mávræv is 
masculine, not neuter. Peter interposes the remark as proof of 
the universality of this plan of reconciliation. The dominion of 
Christ extends over those of one nation, as well as of another; 
they are all the creatures of his power and care, and may all 
avail themselves of the provisions of his grace. Compare Rom. 
3, 29. 30; 10, 12. 

V. 37. oldare, k. T. X., implies that they had already some 
knowledge of the life and works of Christ. The fame of his 
miracles may have extended to Cæsarea (see Matt. 15, 21; 
Mark 7, 24); or Philip, who resided there (8, 40), may have be- 
gun to excite public attention as a preacher of the gospel. 
Some think that Cornelius was the centurion who was present 
at the crucifixion of Christ (Matt. 27,44; Mark 15, 39; Luke 
23, 47), since it was customary to march a portion of the troops 
at Cæsarea to Jerusalem, for the preservation of order during the 
festivals. It is impossible to refute or confirm that opinion. 
Peter proceeds to communicate to them a fuller account of the 
Saviour’s history, and of the nature and terms of his salvation. 
— ĝua = Adyov in v. 36 (Kuin. Mey.); or thing (De Wet.), 
which is more congruous with yevóuevov, and associates the word 
with the indubitable facts on which it rested. — pera rò Bdrricpa, 
after the baptism, i. e. the completion of John’s ministry. The Sa- 
viour performed some public acts at an earlier period, but did not 
enter fully on his work till John had finished his preparatory mis- 
sion. The difference was so slight that it was sufficiently exact 


1 In the Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1850, p. 402 sq. 
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to make the beginning or the close of the forerunners career the 
starting-point in that of Christ. See on 1, 22. 

= V.38. “Incoty transfers the mind from the gospel-history to 
the personal subject of it. The appositional construction is kept 
up still. dd Naĉapér, from Nazareth, as the place of his resi- 
dence; see Matt. 2, 23.—as eypicev, x. T. À, how God anointed 
him with the Holy Spirit, etc. See note on 1, 2, and on 4, 26. 
Suvdpec is defined by what follows as power to perform miracles. 
— dinrdev, went from place to place; comp. 8, 4.— iwpevos, x. 7. Nus 
healing those oppressed by the devil, His triumph over this form of 
Satanic agency is singled out as the highest exhibition of his 
wonder-working power. 

V. 39. èspév supplies the correct word after jets, but is not 
genuine.— & te TN xapa, K. T. À, both in the country of the Jews and 
in Jerusalem; the capital of the nation, and its territory here op- 
posed to each other. The Jews inhabited not only Judea, but 
Galilee, and a region on the east of the Jordan. — ôv kai, whom 
also, an additional fact (Luke 22, 24) in the Saviour’s history 
(De Wet.) ; showing the extent of their animosity and violence. 
Winer (§ 66. 3) suggests a brachylogy: whom (of which also 
we are witnesses) they slew, etc. This is too complicated. — 
kpewacavres, by hanging. See note on 5, 30. Here again the E. 
version represents the Saviour as put to death before he was sus- 
pended on the cross. 

V.41. où ravi to Aad, not unto all the people, i. e. of the Jews; 
comp. on v. 2.—dAdAa pdprvot, K. T, N, but unto witnesses before 
appointed by God. The choice of the apostles is ascribed indif- 
ferently to Him, or to Christ (1, 2.) apd in the participle repre- 
sents the selection as made before Christ rose from the dead; 
not as purposed indefinitely before its execution.— The ex- 
ception here made to the publicity of the Saviour’s appearance 
accords with the narrative of the Evangelists; they mention no 
instance in which he showed himself to any except his personal 
followers. Paley founds the following just remarks on that 
representation of the sacred writers. “ The history of the resur- 
rection would have come to us with more advantage, if they had 
related that Jesus had appeared to his foes as well as his friends; 
or even if they asserted the public appearance of Christ in gen- 
eral unqualified terms, without noticing, as they have done, the 
presence of his disciples on each occasion, and noticing it in such 
a manner as to lead their readers to suppose that none but dis- 
ciples were present. If their point had been to have their story 
believed, whether true or false; or if they had been disposed to 
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present their testimony, either as personal witnesses or as histo- 
rians, in such a manner as to render it as specious and unobjec- 
tionable as they could; in a word, if they had thought of any 
thing but the truth of the case as they understood and believed 
it, — they would, in their account of Christ’s several appearances 
after his resurrection, at least have omitted this restriction. At 
this distance of time, the account, as we have it, is perhaps 
more credible than it would have been the other way; because 
this manifestation of the historian’s candor is of more advantage 
to their testimony than the difference in the circumstances of 
the account would have been to the nature of the evidence. 
But this is an effect which the Evangelists could not foresee; 
and is one which by no means would have followed at the time 
when they wrote.” —oirwes.,.. atra, who ate and drank with 
him. See Luke 24, 43; John 21,13. Hence they testified to a 
fact which they had been able to verify by the most palpable 
evidence. Compare the note on 1, 3.— pera rò dvaornvas airov èK 
vexpov, after he rose from the dead, belongs to the clause which 
immediately precedes. It was after his resurrection that they 
had this intercourse with him. The punctuation of some editors 
refers the words incorrectly to v. 40. 

V. 42. knpa ro daw, to preach to the people, as above. Peter 
alludes to the sphere of their ministry which they were directed 
to occupy at first; comp. 1, 8; 3, 26, etc. — ére airs, that himself 
and no other. W. § 22. 4.—kpirjs Covrov Kat vexpov, Judge of the 
ving and dead, i. e. of all who shall be on the earth at the time 
of his final appearance (1 Thess. 4,17), and of all who have 
lived previously and died. For other passages which represent 
Christ as sustaining this office of universal judge, see 17, 31; 2 
Tim. 4,1; 1 Pet. 4,5. Olshausen and some others, understand 
the living and dead, to be the righteous and wicked; but we are to 
attach to the words that figurative sense only when the context 
(Matt. 8, 22), or some explanatory adjunct (Eph. 2, 1), leads the 
mind distinctly to it. 

V. 43. rovrw.... paptrupotow, For this one (dat. comm.) testify 
all the prophets ; comp. on 3, 24.—ddfeow .... eis airdy states the 
purport of their testimony. This clause presents two ideas: first 
that the condition of pardon is faith in Christ; and secondly, 
that this condition brings the attainment of pardon within the 
reach of all: every one, whether Jew or Gentile, who believes on 
him shall receive remission of sins. See Rom. 10,11. For the 
explanation of roù òvóparos airod, see on 2, 21. 
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Verses 44-48. Cornelius and others recewe the Spirit, and are 
baptized, 


V. 44. éri XAadotvros, still speaking. Hence Peter had not finished 
his remarks when God vouchsafed this token of his favor; see 
11, 15. — rò rvedpa, the Spirit, i. e. as the author of the gifts men- 
tioned in v.46. The miracle proved that the plan of salvation 
which Peter announced was the divine plan, and that the faith 
which secured its blessings to the Jew was sufficient to secure 
them to the Gentile. A previous submission to the rites of Ju- 
daism was shown to be unnecessary. It is worthy of note, too, 
that those who received the Spirit in this instance had not been 
baptized (comp. 19, 5), nor had the hands of an apostle been laid 
upon them (comp. 8, 17). This was an occasion when men were 
to be taught by an impressive example how little their accep- 
tance with God depends on external observances. — wdvras re- 
stricts itself to the Gentiles (v. 27) since they were properly the 
hearers to whom Peter was speaking, and not the Jews. 

V.45. otèk weptropns, they of the circumcision, i. e. the Jewish 
brethren, mentioned in v. 23; comp. 11, 2; Rom. 4, 12; Col. 4, 
11. — moroi = muorevovres. See 16,1; John 20, 27. “ Verbal ad- 
jectives in rós, which have usually a passive signification, have 
often in poetry, and sometimes in prose, an active signification.” 
See K. Ausfiihr. Gr. § 409. 3. A. 1.— dre kai êri ta eIvy, that also 
upon the heathen, as well as upon the Jews. The assertion is 
universal because this single instance established the principle. 

V.46. ğkovov airav, were hearing them while they spoke. — 
yAnooas, with tongues new, before unspoken by them. The ful- 
ler description in 2, 4 prepares the way for the conciser statement 
here. 

V.47. pyre rò vdup, k. T. A, Can perhaps any one forbid the 
water that these should not be baptized? The article may con- 
trast véwp and rvedua with each other, or more naturally desig- 
nate the water as wont to be so applied. The import of the 
question is this: Since, although uncircumcised, they have be- 
lieved and received so visible a token of their acceptance with 
God, what should hinder their admission into the church? 
Who can object to their being baptized, and thus acknowl- 
edged as Christians in full connection with us? As kwàúw in- 
volves a negative idea, wy could be omitted or inserted before 
Barricdnva. The distinction may be, that the infinitive with 
pý expresses the result of the hinderance; without py, that 
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which the hinderance would prevent. See Woolsey on the Al- 
cestis, v.11. yy after such verbs has been said to be superfluous 
(K. § 318. 10), or simply intensive (Mt. § 534.3). Klotz ad Devar. 
(II. p. 668) suggests the correct view. See also Bernh. Synt. 
p. 364.— kaJòs kal iets, as also we received, viz. êv épyy (see 11, 15), 
in the beginning. 

V.48. mpocérake, commanded that the rite should be performed 
by others; he devolved the service on his attendants. Peters 
rule in regard to the administration of baptism may have been 
similar to that of Paul; see 1 Cor. 1, 14. — émipetvat, sc. èT adrots ; 
comp. 28, 14. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Verses 1-18. Peter justifies himself at Jerusalem for his visit to 
Cornelius. 


V. 1. Peter, John and James were among the apostles now at 
Jerusalem (8, 14; 12, 2), and no doubt others. — xara riv “lovdaiay, 
throughout (comp. 15, 23) Judea, since the brethren belonged to 
different churches in this region; see Gal. 1, 22.—rtà éJyvy, the 
heathen while still uncircumcised (see v. 3). 

V. 2. ore dvéBy, when he went up. There is no evidence that 
Peter was summoned to Jerusalem to defend his conduct. He 
had reason to fear that it would be censured until the particulars 
of the transaction were known, and he may have hastened his 
return, in order to furnish that information. — ot èk mepirouhs, they 
of the circumcision, are the Jewish believers, as in 10,45; not here 
a party among them more tenacious of circumcision than the 
others. It is implied that this tenacity was a Jewish character- 
istic. The narrower sense of the expression occurs in some 
places. 

V. 3. Seethe remarks on 10,28. Notice the ground of the 
complaint. It was not that Peter had preached to the heathen, 
but that he had associated with them in such a manner as to vio- 
late his supposed obligations as a Jew. Compare the note on 2, 
39. We may infer that he had avoided that degree of intimacy 
when he himself entertained the Gentile messengers (10, 23). 

V.4. dp&dpevos, K. T. A, commencing, i. e. proceeding to speak 
(see on 2, 4), or beginning with the first circumstances he related 
unto them, etc. This repetition of the history shows the impor- 
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tance attached to this early conflict between the gospel and Ju- 
daism. 

V. 5. For the omission of r before móde, see on 8, 5. — dpaya 
denotes here what was seen, and differs from its use in 10, 3.— 
Técoapow apxats Kadvewevyv, let down, suspended, by four corners, 
i. e. by means of cords fastened to them. Luke abbreviates here 
the fuller expression in 10, 11. 

V. 12. By a mixed construction, ĉakpwópevov agrees with the 
suppressed subject of cuveAteiv, instead of por. C. § 627. B.; Mt. 
$ 536.—of èé dSeXGot orou these six men (see 10, 23); they had, 
therefore, accompanied Peter to Jerusalem, either as witnesses 
for him, or for his own vindication, since they had committed the 
same offence. 

V. 13. ròv dyyedov, the angel known to the reader from the 
previous narrative (10, 3. 22). Those addressed had not heard 
of the vision, and must have received from Peter a fuller account 
of it than it was necessary to repeat here. —dvdpas has been 
transferred to this place from 10, 5. 

V. 14. mâs 6 oikds cov, all thy family. The assurance embraces 
them because they were prepared, as well as Cornelius, to wel- 
come the apostle’s message; comp. 10, 2. This part of the com- 
munication has not been mentioned before. 

V. 15. dpgactou is not superfluous (Kuin.), but shows how 
soon the Spirit descended after he began to speak: see on 10, 44. 
W. $ 67. 4. — èv dpyn, in the beginning, i. e. on the day of Pente- 
cost. The order of the narrative indicates that the conversion 
of Cornelius took place near the time of Paul’s arrival at Antioch. 
Some ten years, therefore (see on v. 26), had passed away since 
the event to which Peter alludes; comp. on 15, 7. 

V. 16. éuvnodny, Kk. Te N, And I remembered the declaration of 
the Lord, i. e. had it brought to mind with a new sense of its 
meaning and application; comp. Matt. 26, 75; John 12,16. The 
Saviour had promised to bestow on his disciples a higher baptism 
than that of water (see 1,5; Luke 24, 49); and the result proved 
that he designed to extend the benefit of that promise to the 
heathen who should believe on him, as well as to the Jews. — 
as éXeyev, how he said. See on 1, 5. 

V.17. &uwxev, gave, as mentioned in 10, 44.—kal, also, con- 
nects nuiv with airots.— mioredcacw, having believed, refers to both 
pronouns (De Wet. Mey.),1. e. they all received the same gift in 
the same character, viz. that of believers. Bengel (to whom Mey. 
assents now) limits the participle to piv. — yò òè ris nny, k. T. N.s 
combines two questions ( W. $ 66. 5.); Who then was I? Was 1 
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able to withstand God? i. e. to disregard so distinct an intimation 
of his will that the heathen should be recognized as worthy of 
all the privileges of the gospel, without demanding of them any 
other qualification than faith in Christ. ôvvarós suggests that such 
opposition would have been as presumptuous and futile, as a con- 
test between man’s power and infinite power. 6é with ris strength- 
ens the question, as in 2 Cor. 6, 14. It is left out of some copies, 
but not justly. | 

V. 18. ýoúyasav, were silent, refrained from further opposition 
(v. 2); comp. 21, 14. — eddéaLor expresses a continued act. The 
sudden change of tenses led some to write éddfacav. — apaye, 
therefore, then (Matt. 7, 20; 17, 26); more pertinent here than 
the interrogative dpdye (8, 30). The accentuation varies in differ- 
ent editions. — For tyv perdvowav cédwxev, see the note on 5, 31. — 
cis Lewy, ecbatic, unto life, i. e. such repentance as secures it; 
comp. 2 Cor. 7, 10. 


Verses 19-24. The Gospel is preached at Antioch. 


V.19. of pev otv dtacrapervres, those therefore dispersed, recalls 
the reader to an earlier event in the history; see 8, 4.— dso ThS 
Jripews, from (as an effect of) the persecution (Whl. Win. Mey.) ; 
comp. 20,9; Luke 19, 3. This is better than to render since the 
persecution. It is more natural to be reminded here of the cause 
of the dispersion, than of the time when it began. — êri Sredavo, 
upon Stephen, on his account; comp. 4, 21; Luke 2,20. W.$ 
48. c.—dumrAJov. See 8, 4. 40. — Bowixys. Phenicia in this age 
lay chiefly between the western slope of Lebanon and the sea, 
a narrow plain reaching from the river Elutherus on the north to 
Carmel on the south. Its limits varied at different times. Among 
the Phenician cities were Tyre and Sidon; and the statement 
here accounts for the existence of the Christians in those places, 
mentioned so abruptly in 21,4; 27, 3.— ‘Avrioyeias. Here we 
have the first notice of this important city. Antioch was the cap- 
ital of Syria, and the residence of the Roman governors of that 
province. It was founded by Seleucus Nicator, and named after 
his father, Antiochus. It stood “near the abrupt angle formed 
by the coasts of Syria and Asia Minor, and in the opening where 
the Orontes passes between the ranges of Lebanon and Taurus. 
By its harbor of Seleucia it was in communication with all the 
trade of the Mediterranean; and, through the open country be- 
hind Lebanon, it was conveniently approached by the caravans 
from Mesopotamia and Arabia. It was almost an Oriental Rome, 
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in which all the forms of the civilized life of the empire found a 
representative.” Howson, I. p. 149. See further, on 13,4. Itis 
memorable in the first Christian age as the seat of missionary 
operations for the evangelization of the heathen. 

V. 20. Whether the preachers came to Antioch before the con- 
version of Cornelius or afterward, the narrative does not decide. 
Some prefer to place the arrival after his baptism, lest Peter 
might not seem to be the first who preached the gospel to the 
Gentiles. See the note on 15, 7.— dé, but, distinguishes the 
course pursued by certain of them, from that of the other ñiaorap- 
évres. The general fact is first stated, and then the exception. — 
Kúrpo, i. e. Jews born in Cyprus; see 2, 5. 9. — pds roùs "EMY 
vas, unto the Greeks, opposed to ‘Iovdaios, Jews, in the foregoing 
verse. The received text has “EAAnviords, Hellenists (see on 6, 1) 
and the mass of external testimony favors that reading. "Words 
worth’s note? presents the evidence on that side in a strong light. 
On the contrary, the internal argument appears to demand “EMM gq- 
vas. Some of the oldest versions and a few manuscripts support 
that as the original word. The majority of critics in view of this 
two-fold evidence decide for “EAAnvas (Grsb. Lehm. Tsch. De 
Wet. Mey.). It would have been nothing new to have preached, 
at this time, to the Greek-speaking Jews; see, e. g. 2,9; 9, 29. 
If we accept EAAnvas, the Greeks addressed at Antioch must have 
been still heathen in part, and not merely Jewish proselytes. No 
other view accounts for Luke’s discrimination as to the sphere of 
the two classes of preachers. — Kupyvator. See on 2, 10. 

V. 21. For yelp xvpiov, comp. 4, 30; Luke 1, 66.— per aùrôrv, 
with them who preached at Antioch. The subject of discourse, 
both in the last verse and the next, requires this reference of the 
pronoun. 

V. 22. ùkoúsþy eis rà Ora is a Hebraism, says De Wette, with- 
out any instance exactly parallel in Hebrew. — ó ddyos, the report. 
mepi airav excludes the idea that it was a communication sent 
from the brethren at Antioch. — éfaréoreAay derives its subject 
from èv ‘Iepocodvpous ; comp. Gal. 2, 2.— dvertety, with the direc- 
tion that he should go (comp. 20, 1); left out of some of the early 
versions as if unnecessary. See W. $ 65. 4. d.— BapvaBav. See 
4, 36; 9, 27. 

V. 23. xápw rod Jeod, the grace, or favor of God, as manifested 
in the conversion of the heathen. — wapexdAe. wavras, exhorted all 


1 The New Testament in the Original Greek with Notes, by Chr. Wordsworth, 
D. D., Canon of Westminster (London 1857). 
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who had believed. We find him exercising here the peculiar 
gift for which he was distinguished; see on 4, 36.—77 zpodéoet 
Ts Kapdias, with the purpose of the heart, i. e. a purpose sincere, 
earnest. 

V. 24. ore qv, k. T. À, because he was a man good and full of the 
Holy Spirit, etc. This description states why he exerted himself 
so strenuously to establish the converts in their faith. êfaréosreav 
in v. 22 is too remote to allow us to view it as the reason why 
they selected him for such a service.— kat mpooerédyn, k. T. À. 
The labors of Barnabas resulted also in the accession of new 
believers. 


Verses 25. 26. Paul arrives at Antioch, and labors there. 


V. 25. Our last notice of Paul was in 9, 30. — dvalyrnca, in 
order to seek out, find by inquiry or effort. It was not known at 
what precise point the apostle was laboring; see Gal. 1, 21. 
eùpov indicates the same uncertainty. Barnabas would naturally 
direct his steps first to Tarsus, whither he would proceed by sea 
from Seleucia (see on 13, 4), or track his way through the 
defiles of the intervening mountains. Howson: “ The last time 
the two friends met was in Jerusalem. In the period since 
that interview, ‘God had granted to the Gentiles repentance 
unto life’ (v. 18). Barnabas had ‘seen the grace of God’ 
(v. 23), and under his own teaching ‘a great multitude’ (v. 24) 
had been ‘added to the Lord.’ But he needed assistance; he 
needed the presence of one whose wisdom was greater than his 
own, whose zeal was an example to all, and whose peculiar mis- 
sion had been miraculously declared. Saul recognized the voice 
of God in the words of Barnabas; and the two friends travelled 
in all haste to the Syrian metropolis.” 

V. 26. èvavròv ddov, a whole year, viz. that of A. D. 44, since 
it was the year which preceded Paul’s second journey to Jerusa- 
lem, at the time of the famine. See on 12, 25. The apostle 
had spent the intervening years, from A. D. 39 to 44, in Syria 
and Cilicia (see on 9, 30). — cvvaydhnvar, Kk. T. A, they came together 
in the church, the public assembly, i. e. for the purpose of worship, 
and, as we see from the next clause, for preaching the word: and 
taught a great multitude (comp. 14, 21); many of whom, no doubt, 
they won to a reception of the truth. Meyer explains cvvaytjvae 
of the hospitality shown to the teachers, with an appeal to Matt. 
25, 85. But the context which should indicate that sense, is op- 
posed to it here. — xpyparicar.... Xpiotiavots, and the disciples 
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were first named Christians at Antioch. Thus ten years or more 
elapsed after the Saviour left the earth before the introduction 
of this name. Its origin is left in some uncertainty. Xpuoriavod 
has a Latin termination, like “Hpwd:avoi in Matt. 22, 16, and Mark 
3,6. We see the proper Greek form in Na¢wpatos in 2, 22, or 
‘Iradixds in 10, 1. Hence some infer (Olsh. Mey.) that it must 
have been the Roman inhabitants of the city, not the Greeks, 
who invented the name. The argument is not decisive, since 
Latinisms were not unknown to the Greek of this period. It is 
evident that the Jews did not apply it first to the disciples; for 
they would not have admitted the implication of the term, viz. 
that Jesus was the Messiah. It is improbable that the Christians 
themselves assumed it; such an origin would be inconsistent 
with its infrequent use in the New Testament. It occurs only 
in 26, 28; 1 Pet. 4, 16, and in both places proceeds from those 
out of the church. The kañòv òvopa rò érixAntev ep tas in James 
2,7 may be the Christian name. The believers at Antioch had 
become numerous; they consisted of Gentiles and Jews; it was 
evident that they were a distinct community from the latter; and 
probably the heathen, whether they were Greeks or Romans, or 
native Syrians, needing a new appellation for the new sect, called 
them Christians, because the name of Christ was so prominent 
in their doctrine, conversation, and worship. The term may not 
have been at first opprobrious, but distinctive merely. 


Verses 27-30. Barnabas and Saul are sent with Alms to Jeru- 
salem. 


V. 27. êv ravrais tats nuepass, in these days, i. e. about the time 
that Paul himself came to Antioch; for it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that an interval of some extent occurred between the pre- 
diction and the famine. — zpo¢jra, inspired teachers; see on 2,17. 
Agabus, at least, possessed the prophetic gift, in the strict sense 
of that expression. 

V. 28. dvacrds, having stood up, in order to declare his message 
more formally. —"Ayaßos is known only from this passage and 21, 
10. — éonpave, made known (see 25, 27), not intimated merely. — 
Ayuov, in the later Greek, is masculine or feminine; hence some 
copies have péyav, others peyédyv. See W. $ 8. 2. 1.-—peArew 
éreo Ĵa. contains a double future, as in 24, 15; 27,10. The read- 
ing varies in 24,25. As one of its uses, the first infinitive in 
such a case may represent the act as fixed, certain ; the second 
as future. The famine that was to take place was decreed. See 
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Mt. $ 498. e; C. § 583. — èp’ Any ri oikovpévyv, sc. ynv, over all 
the inhabited land, i. e. Judea and the adjacent countries, or accord- 
ing to some, the Roman empire. The Greek and Roman writers 
employed ý oixovmern to denote the Greek and the Roman world; 
and a Jewish writer would naturally employ such a term to denote 
the Jewish world. Josephus appears to restrict the word to Pal- 
estine in Antt. 8.13.4. Speaking of the efforts of Ahab to find 
the prophet Elijah, he says that the king sent messengers in pur- 
suit of him xara mâsav rhv oixovpevny, throughout all the earth or land, 
i.e. of the Jews. Ancient writers give no account of any universal 
famine in the reign of Claudius, but they speak of several local 
famines which were severe in particular countries. Josephus 
(Antt. 20. 2.6; Ib. 5. 2) mentions one which prevailed at that 
time in Judea, and swept away many of the inhabitants. Helena, 
queen of Adiabene, a Jewish proselyte who was then at Jerusa- 
lem, imported provisions from Egypt and Cyprus, which she dis- 
tributed among the people to save them from starvation. This 
is the famine, probably, to which Luke refers here. The chronol- 
ogy admits of this supposition. According to Josephus, the fam- 
ine which he describes took place when Cuspius Fadus and 
Tiberius Alexander were procurators ; i. e. as Lardner suggests, it 
may have begun about the close of A. D. 44, and lasted three or 
four years. Fadus was sent into Judea on the death of Agrippa, 
which occurred in August of the year A. D. 44. If we attach 
the wider sense to oixovpévyy, the prediction may import that a 
famine should take place throughout the Roman empire during 
the reign of Claudius (the year is not specified below), and not 
that it should prevail in all parts at the same time. So Words- 
worth, Notes, p. 58.—émt KAavdiov, in (lit. upon) the reign of Clau- 
dius. On èri in such chronological designations, see K. $ 273. 
4.b. The Greek idiom views the events as resting upon the ruler 
as their source or author; the English idiom as taking place un- 
der his guidance or auspices. — Kaicapos after KAavéiov ( T. R.) is 
not warranted. 

V. 29. rév padnray depends by attraction on ris. The ordinary 
construction would be ot padyrat kadas yimopeirdé tis atrav (Mey. 
De Wet.): The disciples in proportion as any one was prospered de- 
termined each of them, etc. The apostle Paul prescribes the same 
rule of contribution in 1 Cor. 16,2. For the augment in nèropeîro, 
see on 2, 26. For exaoros after a plural verb, see on 2, 6.— eis 
dtaxoviav, for relief, lit. ministration, i. e. to their wants. The act 
here suggests the idea of its result or object. — réuiou se. rt. —. 
év tn ‘lovdaia, in Judea; not the capital merely but other parts 
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also, since the famine was general and believers were found in 
different places (see v. 1 and Gal. 1, 22). 

V. 30. kaí connects érofycav with dpwav: they executed their 
determination. — zpos rods mpeoBurepos, unto the elders, either those 
at Jerusalem who could easily forward the supplies to the desti- 
tute elsewhere, or those in Judea at large whom the messengers 
visited in person. The latter idea presents itself very readily 
from “Iovdaia just before, and has also this to commend it, that 
Paul would have had an opportunity to preach now in that 
province, as mentioned in 26, 20 (see note there).— For the 
office of the presbyters, see on 14, 23. — Bapvaa is the Doric gen- 
itive; comp. 19, 14; Luke 13, 29, John I, 43, ete. W.$8.1; 
K. § 44. R. 2. — Meyer finds a contradiction between this passage 
and Gal. 2, 1, as if Paul could not have gone to Jerusalem at this 
time because he has not mentioned it in the Epistle. It is impos- 
sible to see why the reason commonly assigned for this omission 
does not account for it. Paul’s object in writing to the Galatians 
does not require him to enumerate all his journeys to Jerusalem. 
In the first chapter there, he would prove that as an apostle he 
was independent of all human authority, and in the second chap- 
ter that the other apostles had conceded to him that independ- 
ence. He had no occasion, therefore, to recapitulate his entire 
history. Examples of the facts in his life were all that he needed 
to bring forward. He was not bound to show how often he 
had been at Jerusalem, but only that he had gone thither once 
and again, under circumstances which showed in what character 
he claimed to act, and how fully the other apostles had ac- 
knowledged this claim. 


CHAPTER XII. 


VERSES 1.2. Renewed persecution at Jerusalem, and Death of 


James. 


V. 1. Kar’ éxelvov tov Katpdv, about that time, i. e. when Barnabas 
and Saul went to Jerusalem, as has just been related. See on 
v. 25.—“Hpwdys. This Herod was Herod Agrippa the First, son 
of Aristobulus and grandson of Herod the Great. On the acces- 
sion of Caligula, he received as king the former possessions of 
Philip and Lysanias, see Luke 3, 1; at a later period, the 
tetrarchy of Antipas; and in the year A. D. 41, Samaria and 
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Judea which were conferred on him by Claudius; so that, like his 
grandfather Herod, he swayed the sceptre, at this time, over all 
Palestine.’ — éréBade ras xelpas does not mean attempted (Kuin.), 
but put forth violent hands; comp. 4, 3; 5, 18; 21, 27.— xaxdcoa, 
to oppress, maltreat. The E. version derives “vex” from Tyn- 
dale. — ard ris éexxAyoias, of the church, (lit. from), since the idea 
of origin passes readily into that of property, adherence. W. $ 
47, 4. 

V. 2.  dvethe paxaipa, slew him with the sword, beheaded him. 
The article fails, because the idea is general, abstract; comp. 9, 
12. W.§19.1. On the mode of execution among the Jews, 
see Jahn’s Archeol. § 257. Agrippa had the power of life and 
death, since he administered the government in the name of the 
Romans. See the note on 7,59. The victim of his violence 
was James the Elder, a son of Zebedee and brother of John 
(Matt. 4,21; 10,2; Mark 1, 19, etc.). He is to be distinguished 
from James the Younger, the kinsman of the Lord (Gal. 1, 19), 
who is the individual meant under this name in the remainder 
of the history (17; 15,13; 21,18). The end of James verified 
the prediction that he should drink of his Master’s cup; see 
Matt. 20, 23. Eusebius (2. 9) records a tradition that the apos- 
tle’s accuser was converted by his testimony and beheaded at 
the same time with him. “The accuracy of the sacred writer,” 
says Paley, “in the expressions which he uses here, is remarka- 
ble. There was no portion of time for thirty years before, or 
ever afterwards, in which there was a king at Jerusalem, a per- 
son exercising that authority in Judea, or to whom that title 
could be applied, except the last three years of Herod’s life, 
within which period the transaction here recorded took place.” 
The kingdom of Agrippa the Second, who is mentioned in 25, 
13, did not embrace Judea. 


Verses 3-5. The imprisonment of Peter. 


V. 3. idav ore dpeorov, k. T. À., seeing that it is pleasing, etc. 
The motive of Agrippa, therefore, was a desire to gain public 
favor. Josephus (Antt. 19. 7. 3) attributes to this ruler the same 
trait of character; he describes him as eager to ingratiate him- 
self with the Jews. — mposéĵero, x. t. à, he apprehended still 
JSurther Peter also; an imitation of the Heb. 505*s with the infini- 
tive, comp. Luke 20, 11.12. W. $ 54.5; Gesen. Heb. Gr. $ 139. 
— afiuwr, the days of unleavened bread, i. e. the festival of the 


1 See Introduction, § 6. 2. 
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Passover, which continued seven days; and was so named be- 
cause during that time no leaven was allowed in the houses of 
the Jews. The common text omits ai before Ņuépan, which the 
best editors insert as well attested. It is not grammatically 
necessary. W. $ 19. 2. 

V.4. kai, also, carries the mind back to ovAAaBety in v. 3, the 
idea of which zaicas repeats. — récoapot terpadiots, to four quater- 
nions, four companies of four, who were to relieve each other in 
guarding the prison. The Jews at this time followed the Roman 
practice of dividing the night into four watches, consisting of 
three hours each. Of the four soldiers employed at the same time, 
two watched in the prison and two before the door; or perhaps 
in this case (see on v. 10) were all stationed on the outside. — 
BovAsdpevos, meaning, but disappointed in that purpose. — merà rò 
mracxa, after the Passover, i. e. not the paschal supper, but the fes- 
tival which it introduced; comp. Luke 21,1; John 6,4. The 
reason for deferring the execution was that the stricter Jews 
regarded it as a profanation to put a person to death during a 
religious festival. Agrippa himself may have entertained, or af- 
fected to entertain, that scruple. — dvayayety airdv, to bring him 
up, i. e. for trial and execution; comp. Luke 22, 66. But Herod 
was nearer his end than Peter.—ro@ Aa, for the people (dat. 
comm.), i. e. that they might be gratified with his death. 

V. 5. ovv, therefore, committed to such a guard. — év t) dvdaky 
in the prison mentioned in v. 4.— éxrevys, intent, earnest, not 
unceasing, constant. See Luke 22, 44; 1 Pet. 4, 8 It is a 
word of the later Greek. Lob.ad Phryn. p. 311. All the English 
translators from Wiclif downward adopt the temporal sense. — 
exxAyotas. The members of the church were so numerous, that 
they must have met in different companies. One of them is 
mentioned in v. 12. 


Verses 6-11. The Miraculous Liberation of Peter. 


V. 6. vorri ékeivy, in that night preceding the day when he was 
to have been executed. — dedepevos ddrAvoeot voi, bound with two 
chains. The Roman mode of chaining prisoners was adopted 
in this case, and was the following: “ The soldier who was ap- 
pointed to guard a particular prisoner had the chain fastened to 
the wrist of his left hand, the right remaining at liberty. The 
prisoner, on the contrary, had the chain fastened to the wrist of 
his right hand. The prisoner, and the soldier who had the care 
of him, were said to be tied (adligatz)to one another. Sometimes, 
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for greater security, the prisoner was chained to two soldiers, one 
on each side of him.” Dict. of Antiq. art. Catena. Paul was bound 
with two chains on the occasion mentioned in 21, 33. — púňakés 
TE, K. Te À and keepers before the door (perhaps two at one station 
and two at another) were guarding the prison ; not after v. 5, were 
keeping guard (Raph. Walch). 

V.7. 7 oixjpart, in the abode =the prison. This was an 
Attic euphemism which passed at length into the common dialect. 
— rartagas, having smitten, in order to rouse him from sleep.— 
åvásra is a second aorist imperative; comp. Eph. 5, 14. Gramma- 
rians represent the form as poetic in the earlier Greek. K: $ 172. 
R.5; W. $ 14.1. h.— eérecoy .... yepõv, his chains fell off from 
his hands, or wrists. xeip the Greeks could use of the entire fore- 
arm, or any part of it. 

V. 8. mepiwsar. For convenience he had unbound the girdle 
of his tunic while he slept. The ipárıov which he threw around 
him was the outer coat, or mantle, worn over the yrov. There 
was no occasion for a precipitate flight; and the articles which 
he was directed to take would be useful to him. Note the tran- 
sition to the present in the last two imperatives. 

V.9. dAndés, true, actual, as distinguished from a dream or 
vision. Peters uncertainty arose from the extraordinary nature 
of the interposition; it was too strange to be credited. He was 
bewildered by the scene, unable at the moment to comprehend 
that what he saw and did was a reality. 

V. 10. duedddvres... . Sevrépay, having passed through the first 
and second watch, i. e. as Walch de vinculis Petri suggests, first 
through the two soldiers stationed at Peter’s door (v. 6), and then 
through two others near the gate which led into the city. He 
supposes the two soldiers to whom Peter was bound (v. 6) were 
not included in the sixteen (v. 4), since their office would not 
require them to remain awake, and consequently to be changed 
during the night, like the others. A more common opinion is, 
that the first watch was a single soldier, before the door, and the 
second another at the iron gate, and that these two soldiers, with 
the two by the side of Peter, made up the quaternion then on 
duty. But dudrAddvres, having passed through, suggests a plural 
sense of dvAaxyv, and must be said loosely, if applied to a single 
person. This participle after é&eAJdv in v. 9 indicates a different 
position of the first watch from that of the two soldiers who guarded 
Peter in his cell; some have proposed that explanation. The 
numeral renders the article unnecessary. W. $ 19. 2. That 
Peter passed the watch unopposed, or perhaps unobserved (see v. 
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18), was a part of the miracle. See on 5, 19.— èri ri múņv, 
k. T. À The precise situation of the prison is unknown. The 
tron gate may have formed the termination of a court, or avenue, 
which connected the prison with the town. De Wette, after 
Lightfoot, Walch, and others, thinks that the prison was in a 
tower between the two walls of the city, and that this was the 
outer gate of the tower. Others have proposed other conjectures. 
— airoudaty is equivalent to an adverb, spontaneously. K. $ 264. 
3. c; B. $ 123.6. The gate opened without any visible cause. — 
mponAtov pipny play, went forward one street or lane (9,11). The 
angel accompanied him until he was beyond the reach of pursuit. 
— citéws, immediately, on having come thus far. 

V. 11. yevopevos êv éavra, having come to himself, recovered from 
the confusion of mind into which he had been thrown. — ééar- 
éoretre, sent forth from heaven. — àrò maons ths tpocdoxias, from all 
the expectation of the Jews who were so eager for his execu- 
tion, and looking forward to it with confidence. 


Verses 12-17. Peter repairs to the House of Mary, where some 
of the Believers had assembled for Prayer. 


V.12. ovviddy, SC. Ta yevdpeva, having become aware (14, 6), 
conscious to himself of the state of things (Whl. Alf. Mey.). 
Luke reminds us of this fact again (see v. 11), as if it might 
appear strange that Peter acted with so much deliberation. Some 
render considering, i. e. either what he should do, or where he 
should find an assembly of the disciples. Both the meaning and 
the tense of the participle favor this explanation less than the 
other. — `Iwávvov .... Madpxov. This John Mark is called simply 
John in 13, 5.13; and Mark in 15, 39. He is supposed to have 
been the same Mark whom Peter terms his son in 1 Pet. 5, 13, 
i. e. in a spiritual sense, converted by his instrumentality. There 
is no reason for questioning his identity with the Evangelist who 
wrote the Gospel of Mark. See further, on v. 25. — zpocevydpevor. 
One of the objects for which they were praying was the safety 
of Peter (v. 5). 

V. 13. madon, a maid-servant. Her Greek name, Rhoda, 
does not disprove her Jewish origin; see on 1, 23. The portress 
among the Jews was commonly a female; see John 18, 16. That 
the person should be known after so long a time shows how 
minute was Luke’s information. — trakotca, to hearken. This 
was the classical term signifying to answer a knock or call at the 
door. 
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V. 14. Kat érvyvotca tiv pwovýv, and having recognized his voice 
(3,10; 4,138). Peter may be supposed to have announced his 
name, or to have given it in reply to her inquiry. — årò rìs yapas. 
Nothing could be more life-like than the description of the scene 
which follows. Rhoda in the excess of her joy forgets to open 
the door, runs into the house, declares the news, while Peter is 
left in the street still knocking, and exposed to arrest. The pas- 
sage has all the vividness of the recital of an eye-witness. Mark 
was undoubtedly in the house at the time, and may have com- 
municated the circumstances to Luke at Antioch; or Luke may 
have obtained his information from Barnabas, who was a relative 
of the family; see Col. 4, 10. 

V. 15. duicyupilero, affirmed confidently.—6 adyyedos aùroð èstu, 
It ts his angel, i. e. his tutelary angel with his form and features. 
It was a common belief among the Jews, says Lightfoot, that 
every individual has a guardian angel, and that this angel may 
assume a visible appearance resembling that of the person whose 
destiny is committed to him. This idea appears here not as a 
doctrine of the Scriptures, but as a popular opinion, which is 
neither affirmed nor denied. 

V.17. karaccicas Ty yepi, having motioned with the hand down- 
ward, as a signal that he would speak, and wished them to hear. 
Their joy was so tumultuous, that he could make them under- 
stand a gesture better than a word. —ovyav. His object was not 
to prevent their being overheard, and so discovered by their ene- 
mies, but to secure to himself an opportunity to inform them how 
he had been liberated. — 6 kvpuos, the Lord, as the angel had been 
sent by him; see v. 7, 11.—‘IaxwBw. James is distinguished 
from the others on account of his office as pastor of the church 
at Jerusalem; see on v. 2.— kai éed\Jwv, and (probably on the 
same night) having gone forth, i. e. from the house, as the context 
most readily suggests; hence eis érepov rórov is indefinite, and 
may denote wnto another place, in the city or out of it. It is most 
probable that he left the city for a time, as he must have fore- 
seen (see v. 19) that vigorous efforts would be made to retake 
and destroy him. We find him at Jerusalem again a few years 
after this; see 15, 7. He may have returned even sooner 
than that, as Agrippa lived but a short time after this occurrence. 
Catholic writers and some others hold that Peter proceeded to 
Rome at this time, and labored for the Jews there as the apostle 
of the circumcision (Gal. 2,7; 1 Pet. 1,1). If this be true, he 
must then have been the founder of the church in that city, or 
at all events have established a relation to it personal and official, 
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stronger than that of any other teacher. It is entirely ad- 
verse to this view, that Paul makes no allusion to Peter in his 
Epistle to the Romans, but writes with a tone of authonty which 
his avowed policy, his spirit of independence (2 Cor. 10, 16), 
would not have suffered him to employ, had it belonged more 
properly to some other apostle to instruct and guide the Roman 
church. The best opinion from traditionary sources is that Peter 
arrived at Rome just before the outbreak of Nero’s persecution, 
where he soon perished as a martyr. It is related that he was 
placed on the cross, at his own request, with his head downward, 
as if unworthy to suffer in the posture of the Master whom he 
had denied. 


Verses 18.19. Trial and Execution of the Soldiers. 


V. 18. yevopévņs uépas, when day had come. If the soldiers to 
whom Peter was bound had been changed at the expiration of 
each watch (see on v. 10), why did they not ascertain the escape 
sooner? Wieseler ( Chronologie u. s. w. p. 220) replies that the 
flight took place in the last watch not long before break of day. 
This is doubtful, as it would abridge so much the time allowed 
for the interview at the house of Mary, and for the departure 
from the city. The question requires no answer if Walch’s 
Opinion as stated in v. 10 be well founded. — rdpayos, commotion, 
partaking of the nature both of inquiry and alarm. The former 
part of the idea leads the way to the question which follows. 
There was reason for fear, because the soldiers in such a case 
were answerable for the safety of the prisoner, and, if he escaped, 
were liable to suffer the punishment which would have been in- 
flicted on him. Compare 16, 27; Matt. 28, 14. orparıórais would 
include naturally the entire sixteen (v. 4), though the four who 
were on guard at the time of the escape had most reason to 
tremble for their lives. — rí dpa, x. t. `, what then (syllogistical, 
since he was gone) was become of Peter? 

V. 19. dvaxpivas, having examined, tried them for a breach of 
discipline; see 4, 9; Luke 23, 14.—- We need not impute to 
Herod such barbarity as that of putting to death the entire de- 
tachment. ¢vAaxkas may be understood of those who were more 
immediately responsible for the prisoners safety. — àrayłņvau to 
be led away, i. e. to execution. The word was a voz solennis in 
this sense, as Lésner, Kypke, and others have shown. The Ro- 
mans employed ducere in the same absolute way.— Kat xareAJov, 
x. T. A. Herod resided usually at Jerusalem, and went now to 
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Cæsarea, as Josephus informs us, to preside at the public games 
in honor of the Emperor Claudius. 


Verses 20-24. Death of Herod Agrippa at Cesarea. 


V. 20. The reader should compare the narrative of this event 
with that of Josephus, in Antt. 19. 8. 2. The Jewish historian has 
confirmed Luke’s account in the most striking manner. He also 
makes Cæsarea the scene of the occurrence; he mentions the 
assembly, the oration, the robe, the impious acclamations of the 
people, the sudden death of Herod, and adds to the rest that his 
terrible end was a judgment inflicted upon him for his impiety. — 
Jvuopayðv may refer to an open war or violent feeling of hostility. 
As Josephus makes no mention of any actual outbreak between 
Agrippa and the Phoenicians, the latter is probably the sense of 
the word here. The Phenicians may either have apprehended 
a war as the result of Agrippa’s anger, or they may have been 
threatened with an interruption of the commerce carried on be- 
tween them and the Jews. — rapĵhoav mpds atrov, came unto him, 
i. e. in the person of their representatives; lit. were present, the 
antecedent motion being applied. W. § 50. 4. — weicavres, having 
persuaded, brought to their interest. Blastus, judging from his 
name, may have been a Greek or a Roman. His influence with 
the king was the reason why they were so anxious to obtain his 
mediation. A bribe may have quickened his sympathy with the 
strangers. — ézi rod korrõvos, over his bedchamber, his chamberlain. 
His office placed him near the king’s person and enabled him to 
hold the keys to his heart (Bmg.). — yrotvro cipyvny, desired peace, 
1. e. according to the circumstances of the case, sought to avert 
a rupture of it, or, if it was already impaired, to effect its restora- 
tion. Their desire for this result may have been increased by 
the existing famine. — rò trpéper Jau x. T. À, because their country 
was sustained, etc. The Tyrians and Sidonians were a commer- 
cial people, and procured their supplies of grain chiefly from Pal- 
estine in exchange for their own merchandise. This relation of 
the two countries to each other had existed from early times; see 
1 Kings 5, 9; Ezra 3,7; Ezek. 27, 17. 

V. 21. raxry ġuépg, on an appointed day, which, according to 
Josephus, was the ist of August, and the second day of the 
public games. — évducdpevos eo Dna, k. r. 4. The ciremstances 
related by Josephus may be combined (Howson, I. p. 158) with 
Luke’s account, as follows: “ On the second day of the festival, 
Agrippa came into the theatre. The stone seats, rising in a great 
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semicircle, tier above tier, were covered with an excited multi- 
tude. The king came in, clothed in magnificent robes, of which 
silver was the costly and brilliant material. It was early in the 
day, and the sun’s rays fell upon the king, so that the eyes of 
the beholders were dazzled with the brightness which surrounded 
him. Voices from the crowd, here and there, exclaimed that it 
was the apparition of something divine. And when he spoke and 
made an oration to them, they gave a shout, saying, ‘It is the voice 
of a god, and not of a man? But in the midst of this idolatrous 
ostentation, an angel of God suddenly smote him. He was carried 
out of the theatre a dying man, and on the 6th of August he was 
dead.” — ri rot Pýparos, upon the seat, or throne, provided for him 
in the theatre; see on 19, 29. — édyunyope, spoke publicly ; because 
though he directed his speech to the deputies, he was heard also 
by the people who were present (v. 22). The Phoenicians were 
there as suppliants for peace, and the king’s object now was to 
announce to them his decision. The giving audience to ambas- 
sadors and replying to them in public was not uncommon in an- 
cient times. — zpos atrovs, unto them, i.e. the Tynans and Sido- 
nians as represented by their agents. The pronoun does not 
refer to djuos. See W. $ 22.3.1. It was the messengers, not 
the Cesareans who awaited the king’s answer. 

V. 22. repove, shouted thereupon, again and again. It enhanced 
the eloquence no doubt, that what they had heard accorded with 
their wishes. Jn such a city, the bulk of the assembly would be 
heathen (see on 8, 40), and #eod may be taken in their sense of 
the term. 

V. 23. àv? ðv, k.t. À, because he gave not glory to God, i. e. 
did not repel the impious flattery, was willing to receive it. Some 
editors insert rýv before d0fav.— Kat yevopevos, x. T. AÀ, and having 
been eaten with worms, he expired. Jn ascribing Agrippa’s death 
to such a cause, Luke makes it evident that he did not mean to 
represent it as instantaneous. His statement, therefore, does not 
oppose that of Josephus, who says that Herod lingered for five 
days after the first attack, in the greatest agony, and then died. 
It is evident also for the same reason, that Luke did not consider 
the angel as the author of Herod’s death in any such sense as to 
exclude the intervention of secondary causes. 

V. 24. òé, but, contrasts slightly the fate of Herod, the perse- 
cutor of the church, with the prosperity of the church itself. — 
ó Aoyos . . . . éAndivero, the word of God grew, was diffused more 
and more, and increased, i. e. (comp. 6, 1) was embraced by in- 
creasing numbers. Adyos suggests the complex idea of doctrine 
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and disciples, and the verbs which follow divide the idea into its 
parts. 


Verse 25. Barnabas and Saul return to Antioch. 


V. 25. This verse appears to be introductory to the subject of 
the next chapter. It was proper to apprise the reader that Barna- 
bas and Saul returned to Antioch (see 11, 30), since the narrative 
of what next occurred in that city implies that they were there, 
and no mention has been made of their return. Paul and Barnabas 
made this journey to Jerusalem probably near the beginning of 
the year A. D. 45; for the famine commenced at the close of the 
preceding year (see on 11, 28), and the supplies collected in an- 
ticipation of that event would naturally be forwarded before the 
distress began to be severe. That the journey took place about 
this time results also from its being mentioned in connection with 
Herod’s death. The two friends appear to have remained at 
Jerusalem but a short time, as may be inferred from the object 
of their mission, and still more decisively from the absence of 
any allusion to this journey in Gal. 2, 1 sq.—‘Iwavvynv. John was 
a relative of Barnabas, as we learn from Col. 4, 10; and this 
relationship may have led to the present connection. He ap- 
pears next in the history as their associate in missionary labors 
(13, 5). 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Verses 1-3. Barnabas and Saul are sent to preach to the Hea- 
then. 


V.1. The narrative mentions three different journeys of Paul 
among the heathen; the account of the first of these commences 
here. — rivés (probably not genuine) would indicate that those 
named were not all the teachers at Antioch. — In xara tH éxxdn- 
cíav the preposition may be directive as well as local: in the 
church and for its benefit. The office supphed a correspondent 
(xara) want. Or the idea may be that of distribution: such 
teachers belonging to the different churches (comp. 14, 23), the 
writer’s mind passes along the series to those at Antioch. 
—mpopyra, (see on 2, 17) is the specific term; ddacKardo the 
generic. The prophets were all teachers, but the reverse was 
not true. Compare the note on 14, 23. — Supedv. Symeon is 
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otherwise unknown. He was evidently a Jew, and hence in his 
intercourse with Gentiles (see on v. 9) was called also Niger. 
The latter was a familiar name among the Romans, and is a pre- 
carious reason for inferring ( Alf.) that he was an African prose- 
lyte. — Aovxwos may be the Lucius who is mentioned in Rom. 16, 
21. Some have thought that Luke, the writer of the Acts (no 
doubt a native of Antioch), may be intended here; but Aoŭkıos 
and Aovxiavds or Aovkas are different names. See W. $ 16. 4. R. 1. 
— Kvupnvaios. See on 2, 10. — Mavar = om3 (2 Kings 15, 14) 
occurs only here. —“Hpddov rod terpdpyov. This Herod was thé 
one who put to death John the Baptist; a son of Herod the 
Great, and an uncle of Agrippa, whose death has just been re- 
lated. He was now in exile on the banks of the Rhone, but 
though divested of his office is called tetrarch, because he was 
best known under that title; see on 4,6. There are two views 
as to the import of otvrpogos. One is that it means comrade, lit. 
one brought up, educated with another. It was very common for 
persons of rank to associate other children with their own, for 
the purpose of sharing their amusements and studies, and by 
their example serving to excite them to greater emulation. Jose- 
phus, Plutarch, Polybius, and others, speak of this ancient prac- 
tice. So Calvin, Grotius, Schott, Baumgarten, and others. The 
more approved opinion is that it means collactaneus, nourished at 
the same breast, foster-brother. Kuinoel, Olshausen, Tholuck, 
De Wette, and others, after Walch de Menachemo, adopt that 
meaning. The mother of Manaen, according to this view, was 
Herod’s nurse. In either case the relation is mentioned as an 
honorary one. 

V. 2. Aerovpyoivrwy refers here to the rites of Christian wor- 
ship, as prayer, exhortation, fasting, see v. 3. 15; 14, 23. — atray, 
i.e. the prophets and teachers. The participation of others in 
the service is not asserted, or denied. It is possible that they 
were observing a season of prayer with reference to this very 
question, What were their duties in relation to the heathen. — 
adopicare 87 por, Separate now for me,i.e. for the Holy Spirit 
The Spirit makes the revelation, selects the missionaries, assigns 
to them their work. The personality of the agent may be in- 
ferred from such acts. The command in this form was ad- 
‘dressed to the associates of Barnabas and Saul, but the latter 
would hear the same voice pointing out to them their duty 
and directing them to perform the service laid upon them. — 6y 
strengthens the command; see 15, 36; Luke 2,15. K. $315. 1. 
The verb contains the idea both of selection and consecration. — 
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6, unto which, without the preposition because the antecedent has 
it; comp. 7 jApxov in 9, 17. — mpookéxAnuar has a middle sense. W. 
§ 39.3. The nature of this work, not stated here, we learn from 
the subsequent narrative; they were to go into foreign countries 
and publish the gospel to Jews and Gentiles. The great object 
of the mission was doubtless to open more effectually “the door 
of faith to the heathen.” 

V.3. tore, k. T. `o Then having fasted, etc. This was a differ- 
ent fast from that spoken of in v. 2, and observed probably by 
the body of the church. — On émtévres ras xeîpas aùroîs, see 6, 6. 
The act was a representative one, and though performed by a 
part involves the idea of a general participation. Paul was al- 
ready a minister and an apostle (see Gal. 1, 1 sq., where he claims 
this character from the outset), and by this service he and Barna- 
bas were now merely set apart for the accomplishment of a 
specific work. They were summoned to a renewed and more sys- 
tematic prosecution of the enterprise of converting the heathen ; 
see on 9, 30; 11, 20.— dréAvcay, sent away. That the subject 
of this verb includes the Antiochian Christians in general, may 
be argued from the analogous case in 15, 40. The brethren 
commended Paul to God as he departed on his second mission. 


Verses 4-12. The Journey to Cyprus, and its Results. 


V.4. éxreidtévres. We may place this mission in the year 
A. D. 45. It does not appear that they remained long at Antioch 
before their departure. See the note on 12, 25. — eis tiv Sedcv- 
keav. Seleucia lay west of Antioch, on the sea-coast, five miles 
north of the mouth of the Orontes. It was situated on the rocky 
eminence, forming the southern extremity of the hilly range 
called Pieria. The harbor and mercantile suburb were on level 
ground towards the west. A village called Antakia and interest- 
ing ruins point out the ancient site. “ The inner basin, or dock, 
(there were two ports) is now a morass; but its dimensions can 
be measured, and the walls that surrounded it can be distinctly 
traced. The position of the ancient flood-gates, and the passage 
through which the vessels were moved from the inner to the 
outer harbor, can be accurately marked. The very piers of the 
outer harbor are still to be seen under the water. The stones 
are of great size, some of them twenty feet long, five feet deep, 
and six feet wide; and are fastened to each other with iron 
cramps. The masonry of ancient Selucia is still so good, that 
not long since a Turkish Pacha conceived the idea of clearing 
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out and repairing the harbor.” See authorities in Howson. Those 
piers were still unbroken, this great seaport of the Seleucids 
and the Ptolemies was as magnificent as ever, under the sway 
of the Romans, when Paul and Barnabas passed through it on 
their present mission. Whether they came down (xarndJov) 
from the interior to the coast by land, or by water, is uncertain. 
The windings of the river make the distance about forty-one 
miles, but by land it is only sixteen miles anda half. At present, 
the Orontes is not navigable, in consequence of a bar at the 
mouth, and other obstructions; but Strabo says (16. 2), that in 
his time they sailed up the stream in one day. The road, though 
it is now mostly overgrown with shrubs, was then doubtless a 
well worn track like the road from the Piræus to Athens, or from 
Ostia to Rome. At Seleucia, the two missionaries with their 
companion went on board (drérAevcav) one of the numerous ves- 
sels which must have been constantly plying between that port 
and the fertile Cyprus. “As they cleared the port, the whole 
sweep of the bay of Antioch opened on their left,—the low 
ground by the mouth of the Orontes,—the wild and woody 
country beyond it, — and then the peak of Mount Cassius, rising 
_ symmetrically from the very edge of the sea to a height of five 
thousand feet. On the right, in the south-west horizon, if the 
day was clear, they saw the island of Cyprus from the first. 
The current sets northerly and north-east between the island and 
the Syrian coast. But with a fair wind, a few hours would ena- 
ble them to run down from Seleucia to Salamis; and the land 
would rapidly nse.in forms well known and familiar to Barnabas 
and Mark.” Howson, I. p. 169. The fact that Barnabas was a 
native of Cyprus (4, 36) may have induced them to give this 
direction to their journey. 

V. 5. Kat yevopevot èv Sadrapin, And having arrived in Salamis. 
This town was on the eastern shore of Cyprus, “on a bight of 
the coast to the north of the river Pediseus. A large city by the 
sea-shore, a wide-spread plain with corn-fields and orchards, and 
the blue distance of mountains beyond, composed the view on 
which the eyes of Barnabas and Saul rested when they came to 
anchor in the bay of Salamis.” —rats cuvvaywyats indicates that 
the Jews here were numerous, since in other places where they 
were few they had only one synagogue; comp. 17, 1; 18, 4. 
This intimation is confirmed by ancient testimony. In the time 
of Trajan, A. D. 116, the Jews in Cyprus were so powerful that 
they rose and massacred two hundred and forty thousand of the 
Greek inhabitants (Dio Cass. 68. 32). In revenge for this 
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slaughter, Hadrian, who was afterwards emperor, landed on the 
island, and either put to death or expelled the entire Jewish pop- 
ulation. At the time of Paul’s visit, many of the Cyprian Jews 
must have resided at Salamis, which was the seat of a lucrative 
commerce. — xov . . . . drnpernv, and they had also John (see 12, 
25) as an assistant —in what? «at, as I think, recalls most natu- 
rally xaryyyeAov Tov Adyov; and the answer would be that he as- 
sisted them in the declaration of the word. Compare 26, 16; 
Luke 1,2; 1 Cor. 4,1. But the view of most critics is different ; 
they suppose John to have had charge of the incidental cares 
of the party, so as to leave Paul and Barnabas more at liberty 
to preach the gospel. We are not informed how long they re- 
mained at Salamis, or what success attended their labors. 

V.6. dueAdovres, k. T. Aà, And having passed through the whole 
island unto Paphos, which was at the other end of Cyprus. The 
city intended here was new Paphos, in distinction from the old 
city of that name, which was several miles farther south. The 
distance from east to west was not more than a hundred miles. 
The Peutingerian Table’ (which dates probably from the time 
of Alexander Severus, 1. e. about A. D. 230) represents a public 
road as extending from Salamis to Paphos. If that road existed 
at this earlier period, Paul arrived at Paphos in a short time, and 
without difficulty. The present Baffa occupies the site of that 
city. — etpov twa payov, found a certain Magian, which was his 
professional title, since it stands for “EAvmas in v. 8; not sorcerer 
(E. V.), which would be opprobrious. — Wevdorpodyryy is the nar- 
rator’s term for describing him; he was a forturre-teller, but his art 
was an imposition. It may appear singular that a person of his 
character should so mislead and captivate the prudent Sergius. 
But the incident presents in fact a true picture of the times. 
At that period (I abridge Mr. Howson’s paragraph here) impos- 
tors from the East, pretending to magical powers, had great 
influence over the Roman mind. The East but recently thrown 
open was the land of mystery to the western nations. Reports 
of the strange arts practised there, of the wonderful events of 
which it was the scene, excited almost fanatically the imagina- 
tion both of the populace and the aristocracy of Rome. Syrian 
fortune-tellers crowded the capital, and appeared in all the 
haunts of business and amusement. The strongest minds were 
not superior to their influence. Marius relied on a Jewish 
` prophetess for regulating the progress of his campaigns. Pompey, 
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Crassus, and Cæsar sought information from Oriental astrology. 
Juvenal paints to us the Emperor Tiberius “ sitting on the 
rock of Capri, with his flock of Chaldæans round him.” The 
astrologers and sorcerers, says Tacitus, are a class of men who 
“will always be discarded and always cherished.” 

V. 7. ös v, k. T. À, who was with the proconsul Sergius Paulus. 
It would not have been correct to apply this title to the governor 
of every Roman province, or even to the governor of the same 
province at different periods. It was so difficult to observe accu- 
racy in the use of the varying titles given to Roman magistrates, 
that several of the classic authors of this period have, beyond all 
question, misapplied them in various instances. Luke was ex- 
posed to error in this passage on the right hand and on the left. 
On the establishment of the empire, Augustus divided the prov- 
inces into two classes. Those which required a military force 
he retained in his own hands, and the others he committed to 
the care of the Senate and the Roman people. The officers or 
Governors sent into the emperors provinces were styled propræ- 
tors or legates (propretores, legati, or àvriorpárņyo mpeoßevraí) ; 
those sent into the people’s provinces were called proconsuls 
(proconsules, évJiraro). Cyprus, then, must have been a senato- 
rian province at this time, or Luke has assigned to Sergius a 
false title. But, further, the same province was often transferred 
from one jurisdiction to another. Thus, in the present instance, 
Augustus at first reserved Cyprus to himself and committed its 
administration to propreetors, or legates. Strabo informs us of 
that circumstance, and there leaves the matter. Hence it was 
supposed for a long time that Luke had committed an oversight 
here, or had styled Sergius proconsul without knowing the exact 
import of the appellation. But a passage was discovered at 
length in Dio Cassius (53. 12), which states that Augustus sub- 
sequently relinquished Cyprus to the Senate in exchange for 
another province, and (54. 4) that it was governed henceforth by 
proconsuls: Kat otrws dvdimarot Kal és éxetva Ta edvy méumeodat 
npgavro. Coins, too, have been found, struck in the reign of 
Claudius, which confirm Luke’s accuracy. Bishop Marsh men- 
tions one on which this very title, åvłúraros, is applied to 
Cominius Proclus, a governor of Cyprus. It was in the reign of 
Claudius that Paul visited this island. For similar confirmations 
of our history, see on 18, 12; 19, 38.—ovvera, inteligent, discern- 
ing. It may have been ms possession of this quality that 
prompted him to seek the acquaintance of Elymas; he may 
have hoped to gain from him that deeper knowledge of futurity 
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and of the mysteries of nature which the human mind craves so 
instinctively. It certainly was proof of his discernment, that he 
was not deceived by the man’s pretensions; that, on hearing of 
the arrival of Paul and Barnabas, he sent for them, and on the 
strength of the evidence which confirmed their doctrine, yielded 
his mind to it.— ére{yrynoev, desired earnestly. — dv oyov tod Feor, 
the word of God, designates the new doctrine from Luke’s 
point of view (Mey.). 

V. 8. `Eàúpas is an Arabic word which means the wise. It 
was a title of honor, like ó péayos, to which it is here put as 
equivalent. He was born, perhaps, in Arabia, or had lived there ; 
and may have assumed this name in a boastful spirit, or may 
have received it from others, as a compliment to his skill.— 
tntav....mlatews, seeking to turn aside the proconsul from the 
faith, i. e. from adopting it; for he was not yet a believer (see v. 
12). 

V.9. ó kai Maos, the also Paul = 6 kai xadovpevos lados. 6 
is the article here, not a pronoun. W. $ 18.1. The origin of 
this name is still disputed. Among the later critics, Olshausen 
and Meyer adhere to the older view, that Paul assumed it out 
of respect to Sergius Paulus, who was converted by his instru- 
mentality. But had the writer connected the name with that 
event, he would have introduced it more naturally after v. 12. 
He makes use of it, it will be observed, before speaking of the 
proconsul’s conversion. Neander objects further, that it was 
customary among the ancients for the pupil to adopt the name 
of the teacher, not the teacher to adopt that of the pupil. There 
is force, too, in his remark, that, according to this view, the apos- 
tle would seem to recognize the salvation of a distinguished 
person as more important than that of others; for that Sergius 
was his first convert from heathenism, and received this honor 
on that account, assumes incorrectly that he had preached hith- 
erto to none but those of his own nation. Itis more probable 
that Paul acquired this name like other Jews in that age; who, 
when they associated with foreigners, had often two names, the 
one Jewish, the other foreign; sometimes entirely distinct, as 
Onias and Menelaus, Hillel and Pollio, and sometimes similar in 
sound, as Tarphon and Trypho, Silas and Silvanus. In like 
manner the apostle may have been known as Saul among the 
Jews, and Paul among the heathen; and, being a native of a 
foreign city, as Lightfoot suggests, he may have borne the two 
names from early life. This explanation of the origin of the 
name accounts for its introduction at this stage of the history. 
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It is here for the first time that Luke speaks directly of Paul’s la- . 
bors among the heathen ; and it is natural that he should apply to 
him the name by which he was chiefly known in that sphere of 
his ministry. According to some, the name changes here, because 
Luke has followed hitherto written memoranda, in which the 
apostle was called Saul (Neand. Alf.). This hypothesis is un- 
necessary, and improbable. Luke had no need of such memoirs, 
as he could learn from Paul himself all that he has related of 
him ; and further, the style of what precedes, instead of indicat- 
ing a different hand, is homogeneous with that which follows. 
Zeller, though he denies that Luke wrote the Acts, maintains 
that a single author must have written it. —AyoJeis, k. r. A. He 
was thus impelled to expose the man’s wickedness, and to an- 
nounce his punishment. 

V. 10. &óàov, deceit, refers to his occupation; fadivpyias, wick- 
edness, to his character.—vié duaBdrov, son of the devil. The 
kindredship is that of disposition, moral resemblance; see John 
8,44. The second noun is sufficiently definite to omit the article. 
W.§19.1. It has the article, however, in other passages, ex- 
cept 1 Pet. 5, 8, where it stands in apposition. — od mavon.... 
edteias; Wilt thou not cease to pervert, i. e. to misrepresent, malign, 
the right ways of the Lord? viz. those which he requires men to 
follow, as repentance, faith, obedience. It was Christian truth, 
the gospel, which he opposed. Most critics prefer the interroga- 
tive form of the sentence as more forcible than the declarative. 
od denies zaton = persist ( W. $ 57.3), and implies the ordinary 
affirmative answer. eiveas suggests possibly a contrast with the 
impostor’s own ways, so full of deceit and obliquity. 

V. 11. yep Kupiou se. oru, hand of the Lord; here God perhaps 
as the phrase is common in the Old Testament.— èri oé, upon thee, 
viz. i. e. for punishment; in a good sense, in 11, 21. — py Brérov 
states a consequence, hence uý, not où. — axpt Kaipod, until a season, 
a certain time; comp. Luke 4,13 The infliction would be tem- 
porary ; either because the object (see next verse) did not require 
it to be permanent, or because the mildness might conduce to the 
man’s repentance. — dyAds kal oxdros, a mist and darkness, related 
as cause and effect; or by degrees, first one and then the other. 
—éfnre states his habit (imperf) during the period of his blind- 
ness. 

V. 12. éxrdAnoodpevos ... . Kupiov, being astonished at the doctrine 
of the Lord, i. e. its confirmation by such a miracle, comp. Mark 
1, 27. 
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Verses 13-15. They proceed to Perga, and thence to Antioch in 
Pisidia. 

V. 13. àvayðévres, having put to sea, lit. having gone up (note 
the etymology), because the sea appears higher than the land. 
Paphos was on the sea-shore, and they would embark at that 
place. — of rept rov TlatAov, Paul and his companions. mepi pre- 
sents the name after it as the central object of the group, see 
John 11, 19. W. $ 53.1. Hitherto the order has been Barnabas 
and Saul; but from this time Paul appears in the narrative as 
the principal person, and Barnabas as subordinate. — 7AJov eis 
Ilépynv, came unto Perga. They must have, “sailed past the 
promontories of Drepanum and Acamas, and then across the 
waters of the Pamphylian Sea, leaving on the right the cliffs 
(six hundred feet high) which form the western boundary of 
Cilicia, to the innermost bend of the bay of Attaleia.” Perga 
was the chief city of Pamphylia, situated on the Cestrus, about 
seven miles from its mouth. A bar obstructs the entrance of this 
river at the present time ; but Strabo (14. 4) says expressly that 
it was navigable in his day as far up as Perga. The ruins of 
this city are to be seen still, sixteen miles northeast of the mod- 
ern Adalia, or Satalia. They consist of “ walls and towers, col- 
umns and cornices, a theatre and a stadium, a broken aqueduct, 
and tombs scattered on both sides of the site of the town. Noth- 
ing else remains of Perga but the beauty of its natural situation, 
between and upon the sides of two hills, with an extensive val- 
ley in front, watered by the river Cestrus, and backed by the 
mountains of the Taurus.” 1 —’Iwavvys, x. r. AÀ. Why John Mark 
left them so abruptly is unknown. It is certain from 15, 38 (see 
the note there) that his reason for turning back was not one which 
Paul approved. He returned not to Antioch, but Jerusalem, 
where his home was (12, 12). 

V. 14. aùroi, they themselves, unaccompanied by their former 
associate. —àrò trs Hépyņns. The stay at Perga, therefore, was 
brief; they did not even preach there at this time; comp. 14, 25. 
What occasioned this singular haste? Very possibly, as Howson 
suggests, they arrived there in the spring of the year, and, in 
order to prosecute their journey into the interior, were obliged to 
advance without delay. “ Earlier in the season the passes would 
have been filled with snow. In the heat of summer the weather 
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would have been less favorable for the expedition. In the au- 
tumn the disadvantages would have been stil! greater, from the 
approaching difficulties of winter.’ On the journey from the 
coast to the interior, Paul may have encountered some of the 
“perils of robbers” (xwdivors AyorGv) and “ perils of rivers ” (Kiwdv- 
vos woraov), to which he alludes in 2 Cor. 11, 26. The maraud- 
ing habits of the people on the mountains which he now crossed 
were notorious in all ancient history. The country swarmed with 
banditti of the most desperate character. The physical charac- 
ter of the region exposed him, also, to the other class of dangers. 
The streams here are numerous and violent, beyond those of any 
other tract in Asia Minor. Torrents “burst out at the base of 
huge cliffs, or dash down wildly through narrow ravines.” See 
Howson for fuller information on these points. — eis “Avridyeayv. 
Antioch, which lay north from Perga, was on the central table- 
land of Asia Minor, on the confines of Pisidia and Phrygia. It 
was buut by the founder of the Syrian Antioch. Under Augus- 
tus it rose to the rank of a colony. It was now an important 
city, inhabited by many Greeks, Romans, and Jews, in addition 
to its native population. The site of Antioch was first identified 
by Mr. Arundel in 1833.—rév cafSBdruv, of the Sabbath, i. e. the 
rest season. The plural arose probably from the fact, that 
such a season included often more than one day. See W. § 
27. 3. 

V. 15. perà òè rH dvdéyvwow, k. T. à. The practice of reading 
the Scriptures in this manner grew up probably during the exile. 
Win. Realw. II. p. 548. võpos here designates the Pentateuch ; 
mpopyral, the other books of the Old Testament, see Matt. 5, 17; 
Luke 16, 16, etc. The Psalms formed sometimes a third division, 
see Luke 24, 44. — dréoreAay, sc. trnpérny (Luke 4, 20), the rulers 
of the synagogue (see on 9, 2) sent unto them a servant. It may 
have been known that they were teachers, or, as Hemsen sug- 
gests, they may have occupied a seat which indicated that such 
was their office. —év tiv, im you, in your minds; comp. Gal. 1, 
16; Phil. 1, 5. — rapakàýocws, exhortation. The object was to in- 
cite them to a stricter observance of the law. 


Verses 16-41. The Discourse of Paul at Antioch. 


The topics are, first, the goodness of God to Israel, especially 
in having promised to send to them a Saviour, 16-25; secondly, 
Jesus has been proved to be this Saviour, by his death and res- 
urrection, in accordance with the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
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ment, 26-37; and, thirdly, it is the duty of men to receive him in 
this character, since they can be saved in no other way, 38—41. 

V. 16. Karaceioas TH yepi (comp. on 12, 16) was the customary 
gesture on rising to speak. It betokened respect for the audience 
and a request for attention. — oi goBotpevor tiv Jedv, who fear 
God, as in 10, 2,1. e. Gentiles who were friendly to Judaism, but 
uncircumcised. They occupied, it is said, a separate place in the 
synagogue. The contents of the address show that the Israelites 
greatly outnumbered that class of the hearers. This discourse de- 
serves the more attention, as furnishing so copious an illustration 
of the apostle’s manner of preaching to the Jews. 

V. 17. twoer, exalted, made them numerous and powerful. — 
év yy, in the land. For the absence of the article, see on 7, 29. 
perà Bpaxtovos byndod, with a high arm, i. e. one raised on high, and 
so ever ready to protect and defend them; comp. Ex. 6, 6. 

V. 18. érpododdpyoev = ós tpodos éBactacev, carried them as a 
nurse (in the arms as it were), sustained, cared for them. The 
term is derived probably from Deut. 1, 31. Most of the later 
editors prefer this word to érporodopycev, endured their manners. 
It suits the connection better than the other word, since what the 
apostle would bring to view here is not so much the forbearance 
of God towards his people, as his interpositions, his direct efforts 
in their behalf. érpododdpycev is well attested also, though the 
evidence is not decisive. 

V.19. edvy érrá, seven nations. See their names in Deut. 7, J. 
They were the principal tribes in Palestine at that time. — êv yy, 
anarthrous as above. — karexAypovopyoey atrots, assigned to them as 
a possession ; Hellenistic for the Hiphil of bm! — rtìv yj airay, 
thew land by promise, gift; or, better, henceforth theirs and that: 
of their descendants. 

V. 20. pera tradra, after these things, viz. the conquest and oc- 
cupation of the country. — ws érest .. . . kpirds, during about four 
hundred and fifty years he gave judges. For the dative, see on 8, 
11. This number is the sum of the years assigned in the Old 
Testament to the administration of the judges from the time of 
Joshua to the death of Eh, added to the sum of the years during 
which the nation was subject to foreign oppressors. Hence it 
would be very natural for the Jews to speak of four hundred and 
fifty years as the proximate number of years during which the 
judges ruled. But whether the computation arose in that way, 
or some other, it was certainly in use among the Jews; for Jose- 


1 For the origin of such Hebraisms, see the writer’s Hebrew Exercises, p. 96. 
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phus (Antt. 8.2. 1) gives the time from the departure out of 
Egypt till the building of the temple as five hundred and ninty- 
two years. If we deduct from that the forty years in the wil- 
derness, twenty-five for the administration of Joshua (Antt. 5. 1. 
29, not stated in the Old Testament), forty for Saul’s reign (see v. 
21), forty for David’s, and four under Solomon (1 Kings 6, 1), we 
have for the period of the judges four hundred and forty-three 
years, which the apostle could call, in round numbers, about four 
hundred and fifty years. It is evident, therefore, that Paul has 
followed here a mode of reckoning which was current at that 
time, and which, being a well-known received chronology, wheth- 
er correct or incorrect in itself considered, was entirely correct 
for his object, which was not to settle a question about dates, 
but to recall to the minds of those whom he addressed a par- 
ticular portion of the Jewish history. The Hebrews had still 
another computation, as appears from 1 Kings 6,1. The time 
from the exodus to the building of the temple is there given as 
four hundred and eighty years ; which (deducting the other dates 
as stated above) would allow but two hundred and thirty-one 
years for the period of the judges. In regard to such differences, 
see also on 7,6. Some of the best critics read os erect rerpakoctots 
kal merýkovra kal perà Tatra. The four hundred and fifty years 
belong then to the preceding verse, and may be the years from the 
birth of Isaac when God showed that he had chosen the fathers,to 
the distribution of the land of Canaan. Adding together sixty years 
from the birth of Isaac to that of Jacob, one hundred and thirty 
as the age of Jacob on going into Egypt, two hundred and fifteen 
as the sojourn there, and forty-seven thence to the settlement of 
the tribes, the sum is four hundred and fifty-two. See again on 7, 6. 
This reading is found in the oldest manuscripts (A, B, C), and 
some others, and is approved by Griesbach, Lachman, Luthardt? 
Green, Wordsworth, and others. The text may have been changed 
to relieve the difficulty (Mey.); but it is singular that the three 
oldest witnesses concur in that variation. A summary decision 
is not to be pronounced here. — ews SapoundA, unto Samuel, who is 
to'be included probably among the judges; or čws may be taken 
as exclusive. How long he governed is not mentioned in 1 Sam. 
7, 15, nor in 28,3. The tradition (Jos. Antt. 6. 13. 5), which is 
not perhaps of much value, makes it twelve years. ws would 
allow us to add these years to four hundred and fifty, if any one 
prefers that. | 


1 In Reuter’s Repertorium, p. 205, Jahrgang 1855. 
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V. 21. KaxetJev, and thereafter, is here an adverb of time. — 
ytyoavro, asked for themselves, etc. See 1 Sam. 8, 5; 10, 1. — éry 
Tecoapaxovta, forty years, which agrees with Jos. Antt. 6. 14. 9. 
The Old Testament does not mention the length of Saul’s 
reign. 

V. 22. pmeraosrýoas aùróv, having removed him, i. e. from life 
(De Wet.); or from his office (Kuin.). The two events were 
coincident in point of time. Saul reigned until his death, though 
David was anointed as prospective king during his lifetime. — 
@....paptupyoas, to whom (dat. comm.) also he testified, saying. 
The dave depends on the participle. The apostle quotes the 
substance of 1 Sam. 13, 14, and Ps. 89,21. This commendation 
is not absolute, but describes the character of David in compari- 
son with that of Saul. The latter was rejected for his disobe- 
dience and impiety; David, on the contrary, was always faithful 
to the worship of Jehovah, and performed his commands as they 
were made known to him by revelation, or the messengers whom 
God sent to him. 

V. 23. Jesus could not be the Messiah, unless he were de- 
scended from David. roúrov stands first in order to give promi- 
nence to his descent from that source. — kar érayyedav, according 
to promise, as made to the fathers (v. 32); not to David merely. 

V. 24. ‘Iwawov. The Jews acknowledged John’s authority as 
a prophet, and were bound, therefore, to admit his testimony. — 
mpò mpocórov (=>) THs cicddov, before his entrance, i. e. upon his 
public ministry; see Matt. 11,10: Luke 7, 27.— Bdmrriopa pera- 
voias, baptism of repentance, i. e. such as required repentance on 
the part of those who received it; see 19, 4. 

V. 25. òs... . ðpóuov, Now as John was finishing his course, 
was near its close (De Wet. Mey.); not while he was completing 
wz (Kuin. Olsh.). The forerunner was about to be imprisoned 
when he bore this testimony to his successor. — ríva pe, K.T. No 
Whom do ye suppose that Lam? Iam not, viz. the Messiah. The 
predicate is omitted as well known; comp. Mark 13,6; Luke 21, 
8; John 13,19. Some critics (Calv. Raph. Kuin.) exclude the 
question, and render, he whom (riva = dvrwa) ye suppose, I am net. 
This punctuation does violence to the pronoun, while the sense 
has no advantage over the other. See W. $ 25. 1.—épyerau per 
ene, K. T. À, comes after me, etc. In this way he would express 
strongly his official and personal inferiority to Christ. It was an 
office of the lowest servants, not only among the Jews, but the 
Greeks and Romans, to bind and unbind the sandals of their 
masters. See Jahn’s Archeol. $ 123. 
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V. 26. dvdpes ddeAdoi, men, at the same time brethren ; not dif- 
ferent classes. — ùpîv includes both Jews and proselytes. —rijs 
curnpias tavrys, of this salvation which they preached (comp. 5, 
20); or procured by Jesus, named in v. 23. — dreorddy, was sent 
Sorth, i. e. from God, the author of the word. 

V. 27. yáp confirms the implication in cwrnpias tavrys in v. 26, 
viz. that Jesus, whom Paul preached, was the promised Saviour; 
Jor (ydp) he had suffered and been put to death, and so had ful- 
filled what was predicted of the Messiah. De Wette, Winer 
(§ 57. 6), and others, maintain this view of the connection. 
Meyer (followed by Alf.) opposes tpiy in v. 26 to ot Karo.kotyres 
here, i. e. the foreign Jews, being less guilty, had the message 
of salvation sent to them, which the other Jews had forfeited. 
This explanation arrays the passage against other passages, e. g. 
2, 38; 3,17. 26. It was not true that those who crucified the 
Saviour excluded themselves from the offers of the gospel. — 
Tovrov .... emAnpwoayr, this one, viz. Jesus not having known, failed 
to recognize, and the voices of the prophets (not having known) 
they fulfilled them, viz. the prophecies by condemning him to 
death. This is the simplest translation and the one most ap- 
proved (Calv. Grot. Kuin. Hmph.). The principal English ver- 
sions agree in this sense. dyvonoavres is milder than jpvycacde 
in 3, 13; see note there. In this case we must supply pronouns 
after xpivavres and érAyjpwoav, which refer to different antecedents. 
The construction may be harsh, but occasions no obscurity. 
Meyer renders: Since they knew not this one.... they also ful- 
filled the voices, ete. The Jews are usually represented as 
rejecting Christ because they failed to discern the import of the 
predictions concerning him. The thought here would be inverted 
somewhat: the rejection appears as the reason why they mis- 
understand and fulfil the prophets. De Wette construes éyvoy- 
cavres aS a verb: they knew him not, and the voices... . fulfilled. 
This analysis secures more uniformity in the structure of the 
sentence; but such a use of the participle is infrequent. Schole- 
field translates: Being ignorant of this word, and the voices of the 
prophets .... fulfilled it by condemning him. He assigns in this 
way a nearer antecedent to rovrov, but must set aside the more 
obvious subject suggested to the mind by the context. It is not 
clear in what sense he would have us regard the rejection of 
Christ as fulfilling the word or gospel. — rds xara, x. T. À, which 
are read every Sabbath, and hence their ignorance was the more 
inexcusable. 

V. 28. pydeniavy .... etpovres, although they found no cause of 

28 
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death, none that justified it, see 28, 18. They charged him with 
blasphemy and sedition, but could not establish the accusation. 
See 3,13; Matt. 27, 24; Luke 23, 22. 

V. 29. édnxav has the same subject as the other verbs, see v. 
27. ‘The burial, however, was the particular act of Joseph of 
Arimathea and Nicodemus; see John 19, 38 sq. What the 
apostle would assert is that Christ had fulfilled the prophecy, 
which announced that he should be put to death, and rise again. 
It was not important that he should discriminate as to the char- 
acter of the agents in the transaction. Some translate, those who 
took him down placed him, ete.. The participle in that relation to 
to the verb would require the article. 

V. 31. rots cvvavaBacw aire, those who came up with him, i. e. the 
Galilean disciples who attended him on his last journey to Jeru- 
salem. They knew, therefore, what they testified; their means 
of knowledge had been ample. This idea occurs in the Acts 
often. — viv, now. The resurrection rested not on tradition, but 
on the testimony of living men. The English version, after the 
received text, omits this particle. — mpos tov Aadv, unto the people, 
i. e. the Jews, see v 24; 10, 42, etc. 

V. 32. Kol ypets, and so we,i.e.in view of these various 
proofs that Jesus is the Messiah; see vv. 23. 25. 27. 31. — edayyedi- 
{dpueta has a double accusative only here. W. $ 32. 4. — érayye- 
àíav stands in the first clause with the usual effect of that 
attraction; see on 3, 10. 

V. 33. éxrerAnpwxe, has completely fulfilled, stronger than é\y- 
posar in V. 27; because the resurrection, considered as involving 
the ascension and exaltation, was essentially the finishing act in 
the fulfilment of the promise relating to the Messiah.— dvacrn- 
cas ‘Incoty means, aS Luther, Schott, Stier, De Wette, Meyer, 
Hengstenberg, Tholuck and others, decide, having raised up Jesus 
from the grave; not having brought him into existence (Calv. Bng. 
Kuin. Olsh.). The mind attaches that sense to the word most 
readily after v. 30. It was unnecessary to insert ék vexpav, be- 
cause the context suggests the specific meaning: comp. 2, 24. 
32. dvaornoas, in the sense of having raised up merely, expresses 
too little for the prophecy which that event is said to have 
fulfilled. The original passage refers, not to the incarnation of 
the Messiah, but to his inauguration or public acknowledgment 
on the part of God as the nghtful Sovereign of men. To no 
moment in the history of Christ would such a prediction apply 
with such significance as to that of his triumphant resurrection 
from the dead. The progression of the argument in the next 
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verse demands this interpretation. To the assertion here that 
God had raised Jesus to life again, the apostle adds there that this 
life was one which death would invade no more. — òs kai as also, 
i. e. what took place was foretold. — rmpwre yapo. The second 
Psalm in our English version is named here the first, because in 
some manuscripts the Hebrews reckoned the first Psalm merely 
as prefatory. devréow has much less support. — vids... . ov (Ps. 
2, 7) affirms the Sonship of the Messiah, which included his 
divine nature; see Rom. 1,4. Hence yeyévvnxd oe cannot refer 
to the origin of this relationship, but must receive a figurative 
interpretation ; either, Z have begotten thee, brought thee into a 
state of glory and power such as Christ assumed after his resur- 
rection as Mediator at the right hand of God; or, according to a 
familiar Hebrew usage, I have declared, exhibited thee as begotten, 
i.e.as my Son, viz. by the resurrection from the dead. The 
thought here is entirely parallel to that in Rom. 1,4. As to the 
declarative sense of Hebrew verbs, see the note on 10, 15.— 
onpepov, to-day, designates the precise point of time on which the 
prophet’s eye was then fixed, viz. that of Christ’s assumption of 
his mediatorial power, or that of his open proclamation as Messiah 
on the part of God when he raised him from the dead. 

V. 34. ore.... cis duaddopav, Further (as proof) that he raised 
him up from the dead as one who would die no more. 6é is progres- 
sive. dvéeorncev repeats the idea of the foregoing dvacrycas, for 
the purpose of describing this resurrection more fully: it would 
be followed by no return to death. èk vexpav does not distinguish 
the two words as to sense, but draws attention more strongly to 
the contrast between the death which he had suffered, and his 
exemption from death in future.  pyxére.... cis duabdopay, as 
applied to Christ, whose body underwent no change while it re- 
mained in the grave, must be equivalent to odkére àroðvýore in 
Rom. 6, 9. The dissolution or corruption of the body is the ordi- 
nary consequent of death; and hence in common speech, to 
return to corruption and to die, or the opposite, not to return to cor- 
ruption and not to die, are interchangeable expressions. Bengel 
saw this import of the phrase. See W. $ 66. 10. The perpetuity 
of Christ’s existence is an important truth in the Christian system. 
In Rom. 5, 10, Paul urges it as a ground of certainty, that, if men 
believe on Christ, they will be finally saved, and in Rom. 6, 9, as 
a pledge that, inasmuch as he “dies no more, we shall live with 
him;” see also John 14, 19; Heb. 7, 25, ete. This incidental 
agreement of the address with Paul’s circle of doctrine speaks 
for its genuineness. — or is the sign of quotation. —ddécw.... 
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musta expresses the substantial sense of Is. 55, 3: Iwill give to 
you, perform unto you, the holy, inviolable promises of David (i. e. 
made to him), the sure. The language is very nearly that of the 
Seventy. One of these promises was that David should have a 
successor whose reign would be perpetual, the throne of whose 
kingdom God would establish for ever and ever; see 2 Sam. 7, 
13 sq. It was essential to the accomplishment of that promise 
that the Messiah should be exempt from death, and hence, as 
Jesus had been proved to be the Messiah by his resurrection, that 
promise made it certain that he would live and reign henceforth, 
without being subject to any interruption of his existence or 
power. 

V. 35. 86 kai, Therefore also, i. e. because he was not mortal, 
in further confirmation of that fact. — èv érépw, sc. Pada, viz. 16, 
10. See on 2,25 sq. The inspired declaration that the Messiah 
should not experience the power of death had not only been 
verified in his resurrection, but guarantied that he would not ex- 
perience that power at any future period. — Àéye sc. Jeds, viz. 
through David; see v. 34; 1, 16, ete. 

V. 36. yáp vindicates the reference of the passage to Christ, 
since it could not apply to David.—ye is antithetic to 6€é in v. 37. 
— idia yevea.... BovdAg admits of a twofold translation. yeved may 
depend on tryperjcas: having served his own generation (been use- 
ful to it), according to the purpose of God (dative of norm or rule). 
Our English translators, Calvin, Doddridge, Robinson, and others, 
adopt this construction. Olshausen, Kuinoel, De Wette, Meyer, 
and others, refer BovAy to the participle: having in his own gener- 
ation (dative of time), or for it (dat. comm.), served the purpose, 
plan of God, i. e. as an instrument for the execution of his 
designs; comp. v. 22. yevea, if connected with the participle, 
secures to it a personal object, and in that way forms a much 
easier expression than PovdAy with the participle. The main idea 
of the clause is that David, like other men, had but one genera- 
tion of contemporaries ; that he accomplished for that his allotted 
work, and then yielded to the universal law which consigns the 
race to death. Some join rý BovAy with éxouwydy, which renders 
the remark much less significant. — kat mpocerédy, k. T. A, and he 
was added unto his fathers. This expression recognizes the ex- 
istence of the soul in a future state (Bng. Olsh. Doddr.). Gese- 
nius says that it is distinguished expressly both from death and 
burial in Gen. 25, 8; 35, 29; 2 Kings 22, 20; see Lex. s. ox. 
— cde SiadIopdy, saw corruption as to his mortal part ; comp. 
2, 31. 
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V. 38. oð, illative. Jesus has been shown to be the Messiah, 
and he is, therefore, the author of pardon and. salvation to those 
who believe on him. — 6a roúrov belongs to afecis, rather than the 
verb: through this one the forgiveness of sins (having been pro- 
cured) is announced unto you; comp. 10, 36; Luke 24,47. The 
next verse reaffirms and amplifies the proposition. 

V. 39. The sentence here depends still on om. A comma is 
the proper point between this verse and the last. The apostle 
declares now, first, that the forgiveness which Christ has pro- 
cured is not partial, but extends to all the sins of the trans- 
gressor; secondly, that all men need it, since no other way of 
pardon remains for those who are condemned by the law; and, 
thirdly, since faith in Christ is the only condition annexed to it, 
this salvation is free to all. — kai dw6 mávræv, K. T. À., and that from 
all things, 1. e. sins, from which (=4dd av by attraction) ye were 
not able by the law of Moses to be justified, etc. We cannot sup- 
pose this to mean, according to a possible sense of the words, 
that the gospel merely completes a justification which the law 
nas commenced or accomplished in part; for such an admission 
would be at variance with the doctrine of the New Testament in 
in regard to the utter inefficacy of all legal obedience to cancel 
the guilt of transgression, and the necessity of an exclusive 
reliance on the work of Christ for our justification. We must 
adopt a different view of the meaning. As Olshausen sug- 
gests, we may regard ôv (= åp ôv) after dro ravruv, not as a sup- 
plementary clause, but as explanatory of the other, or coextensive 
with it, viz. from all sins from which (i. e. from all which sins) ye 
were unable, etc. In other words, the first clause affirms the suf- 
ficiency of the gospel to justify from all sins, while the second 
clause affirms the insufficiency of the law to the same extent, 
i. e. to justify from any sins; comp. Rom. 8, 3 sq. To represent 
this meaning to the ear, we should read azo révrwv with an em- 
phasis, and dv... . diuawdjyvar as parenthetic. Neander (Pflan- 
zung. I. p. 195) declares himself strongly for this sense of the 
words. Alford’s comment (similar to Meyer’s) represents a dif- 
ferent view : “ Christ shall do for you all that the law could not do; 
leaving it for inference or for further teaching that this was abso- 
lutely all; that the law could do nothing.” According to some, 
the apostle concedes a certain value to the rites of Judaism: they 
were the appointed means of obtaining the pardon of offences, 
which concerned the ritual merely and social or public relations. 
See Lange’s Geschichte der Kirche, II. p. 171. This explanation 
rests on a false view of the nature of the Hebrew rites. As êv rovro 
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stands opposed to èv vómo, it belongs to dixaodra, not to mo- 
TEVWV. 

V.40. Barérere otv, beware, therefore, since ye are thus guilty 
and exposed. — py éré\dy, K. T. À, lest that spoken, etc., lest the 
declaration be fulfilled, verified in your case. The mode of cit- 
ing the prophecy shows that the apostle did not regard it as 
spoken in view of that occasion. -— év rots rpopyrats, în the proph- 
ets, i. e. the part of the Old Testament which the Jews so named; 
comp. v. 15; 7,42; John 6,45. See W. § 27.2. The passage 
intended is Hab. 1, 5. 

V.41. The citation follows very nearly the Septuagint, and 
agrees essentially with the Hebrew. In the original passage 
the prophet refers to a threatened invasion of the Jewish na- 
tion by the Chaldeans, and he calls upon his countrymen to 
behold the judgment to which their sins had exposed them, and 
to be astonished, to tremble on account of it. Of this lan- 
guage the apostle avails himself, in order to warn the Jews 
whom he addressed of the punishment which awaited them if 
they rejected the message which they had now heard. Calvin: 
“Paulus fideliter accommodat in usum suum prophete verba, 
quia sicuti semel minatus fuerat Deus per prophetam suum Ha- 
bacue, ita etiam semper fuit sui similis.” — oi karadpovytai, ye des- 
pisers, occurs in the Septuagint, but not in the Hebrew. The 
apostle could retain it, in perfect consonance with the original, 
because it is the incredulity of the wicked, their contempt of 
God’s threatenings, which occasions their ruin. What suggested 
the word to the Seventy is uncertain. It is thought that they 
may have read 033, deceitful, proudly impious, instead of paz, 
among the heathen. — kai Javpacare, and wonder, be astonished, 
i. e. at the fearful, certain destruction which God prepares for his 
enemies. The spectacle to which the prophet directs attention 
here is that of the Chaldeans, mustering their hosts to march 
against the guilty Jews. — kai ddavicdnre, and perish, unable to 
escape the punishment which their sins have provoked. ‘This 
word elicits an idea which the Hebrew text involves, though it 
is not expressed there. Paul has retained it from the Septuagint. 
— épyov, K. T. Ào @ work of judgment T work, execute. The future 
act is represented as present, because it was near. — The sec- 
ond épyov Paul inserts for the sake of emphasis. The copies 
which omit it were corrected probably after the Septuagint. — ô 
od py, K.T.A., Which ye will not believe, though any one should fully 
declare it to you, i. e. although apprised ever so distinctly of their 
danger, they would not heed it; they are infatuated, they cling 
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to their delusive hopes of safety. The New Testament, like 
most of the later Greek, employs often the subjunctive aorist in 
the sense of the indicative future. W. § 56.3; Lob. Phryn. p. 723 
sq. 06, at the head of the clause, is a better reading than o. 
That the dative, however, is not a false construction, see Rom. 
10, 16. 


Verses 42-49, They preach a second time at Antioch. 


V. 42. The best editions insert aùrôv in place of êk ris cuvayw- 
yns tev ‘lovdaiwy in the common text, and omit rà éJvy after mape- 
KdAouv. — airov must refer to Paul and Barnabas. — eis rò peraéd 
oáßßparov corresponds evidently to rw éxopévy caBBarw in v. 44, 
and means upon (lit. unto, as the limit) the neat Sabbath (Neand. 
Mey. De Wet.) ; not during the intermediate week, as explained 
by some of the older critics. peragd has this sense in the N. T. 
here only, but belongs to the later Greek. That the apostles 
were not inactive during the interval, but labored in private 
circles, may be taken for granted. 

V. 43. dvdeions Ths cvvaywyns seems, at first view, superfluous 
after égidvrwy aùrôv. The procedure, says Neander, may have 
been this. As Paul and Barnabas were going out before the 
general dispersion of the assembly, the rulers of the synagogue 
may have requested that they would repeat their discourse on 
the next Sabbath. The people having then withdrawn, many of 
the Jews and proselytes followed the speakers, for the purpose 
of declaring their assent to what they had heard, or of seeking 
further instruction. — seßouévwrv, sc. Jedv, not devout (E. V.) above 
others, but simply worshippers of Jehovah (see 16, 14) and not of 
idols as formerly. — Tù xapite rod Jeov, the grace of God, i. e. the 
gospel, which js the fruit of his undeserved favor. 

V. 44. oyedov, k. t. N, almost the entire city assembled ; where, 
is not stated. Paul and Barnabas on that Sabbath may have 
spoken to different audiences. If they both repaired to the same 
synagogue, the crowd must have filled not only the synagogue 
itself, but every avenue to it; comp. Mark 2, 2 sq.; Luke 8, 19. 
The hearers on this occasion were Gentiles, as well as Jews. 

V. 45. Gydov, with indignation, as in v. 17.— åvriħéyovres is 
neither superfluous nor Hebraistic, but, like the participle united 
with its finite verb in the classics, emphasizes åvréàeyov (Mey.): 
not only contradicting, but blaspheming. The second participle 
defines the extent or criminality of the act stated by the first. 
W. § 45. 8. 
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V. 46. ùuiv Hy àvaykaiov, unto you it was necessary, because the 
plan of God required it; comp. on 3, 26. — rpôrov, first in time, 
as in 3, 26. — Kai oùk . . . . Cwns, and ye judge yourselves not worthy 
of the eternal hfe, viz. which we preach; see on 5, 20. This 
mode of speaking is not common; it rests on the just view that 
a man’s actions may be taken as his own self-pronounced verdict 
as to his character and deserts. — eis rà edvy, unto the heathen in 
that place. In lke manner, the Jews whom they left to their 
doom were those at Antioch. They did not turn from the Jewish 
nation as such, to labor in future for the exclusive benefit of the 
Gentiles ; see 18, 5 sq.; 19, 8 sq. 

V.47. ovrw, so as they had done.—rédexa, k. r. AÀ. See Is 
49,6. The prophet announces there that the Messiah whom 
God promised to send would be the Saviour of the Gentiles as 
well as the Jews; that all nations would be called to share in 
the blessings of his kingdom. The passage is quoted to show 
that in turning now to the heathen they were merely carrying 
out the plan of God as revealed in the Old Testament (see also 
Is. 11, 1.10; Rom. 9, 25 sq.); the announcement of his purpose 
in regard to the unrestricted design of the gospel required them 
as his messengers to publish it to the Gentiles. 

V.48. eddfalov .... Kupior, they glorified, extolled, the word of 
the Lord; they expressed their joy and gratitude for the mercy 
which had embraced them in the plan of salvation, and had given 
them this opportunity to secure its benefits. We see from the 
next clause that they received the message as well as rejoiced to 
hear it. — kat éricrevoav .... aidvov, and as many as were appointed 
unto eternal life beleved. This is the only translation which the 
philology of the passage allows. So Calvin, Kuinoel, Olshausen, 
Usteri De Wette, Winer, Meyer, and others. In this position 
the demonstrative part of dco: (those who) must be the subject of 
the first verb, and the relative part the subject of the second. 
Hence it is impossible to render those who believed were appointed. 
Some translate rerayuévor, disposed, inclined; but this term as 
passive, though it may signify disposed externally, as, e. g. drawn 
up in military order, was not used to denote an act of the mind. 
In 20, 13 the form is middle with an accusative virtually (see 
note there), and in 1 Cor. 16, 15 the form is active with an accu- 
sative; those cases, therefore, so unlike this are not to be cited 
here. Mr. Humphry, after Whitby, and others, defends still that 
signification, and appeals for proof of it to 2 Macc. 6,21. The 


1 Entwickelung des Paulinischen Lehrbegriffes, p. 271 (1851). 
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Greek there is of è zpos To Tapavopw orrayxvicpe rerayuévon and 
does not mean “those who were set or bent on mercy” (Hmph.), 
but “those appointed for the distribution of unlawful flesh.” See 
Wahl’s Clav. Libr. Vet. Apocrph., and Biel’s Lex., in LXX, s. 
ordayxvicnos. The use of reraypeévor in that passage not only fails 
to support the alleged meaning but confirms the other. eis wùv 
aiwviov is not to be torn from its connection and joined to éziarevcav. 
In what sense men are appointed by God (comp. Rom. 13, 1) 
unto eternal life is not taught very distinctly here, but must be 
gathered from a comparison with other passages. For example, 
see Rom. 8, 28, sq.; 9, 11; Eph. 1, 4. 11; 2 Thess. 2,13; 2 Tim. 
1,9; 1 Pet. 1, 2. The explanations of this text which have 
been opposed to the foregoing, are forced and unsatisfactory. 
Dr. Wordsworth (to give a favorable specimen) expounds it thus: 
Those who had set or marshalled themselves to go forward in 
the way to eternal life, professed their faith boldly in the face of 
every danger. 

V. 49. Suehépero.... xöpas, And the word of the Lord was con- 
veyed through all the region, i. e. in the vicinity of Antioch. This 
rapid extension of the gospel we must attribute in some measure 
to the zeal of the recent converts. Paul and Barnabas also 
may have visited, personally, some of the nearest places; for 
Luke may have passed over an interval between this verse and 
the next, during which the missionaries could have made such 
excursions. 7 


Verses 50-52. They are persecuted, and depart to Iconium. 


V. 50. ras oeßopévas yuvaikas. They were Gentile women who 
had embraced Judaism (see 17, 4), and could be easily excited 
against a sect represented as hostile to their faith. At Damascus, 
as Josephus states (Bell. Jud. 2. 20. 20), a majority of the married 
women were proselytes. eùoyýuovas refers to their rank (17, 12; 
Mark 15, 43), as the wives of the first men of the city. It was 
the object of the crafty Jews to gain the men through the influ- 
ence of the women, and thus effect the expulsion of the apostles 
from the city. Paul alludes to this persecution in 2 Tim. 3, 11. 

V. 51. èr aùroús = cis paptipiov èr aùroús in Luke 9, 5. Shak- 
ing off the dust of the feet imported disapprobation and rejec- 
tion. The act derived its significancy from the idea that those 
renounced in this way were so unworthy that the very dust of 
their land was defiling. In taking this course Paul followed the 
direction of Christ, given in Matt. 10, 14.— Iconium, to which they 

29 
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came next, was about forty-five miles south-east from Antioch. 
It was the principal city of Lyconia, situated at the foot of the 
Taurus. Its present name is Konieh. Leake, who approached 
Iconium from the mountains which separate Antioch from Philo- 
melium, says (Travels in Asia Minor, p. 45): “On the descent 
from a ridge branching eastward from these mountains, we came 
in sight of the vast plain around Konieh, and of the lake which 
occupies the middle of it; and we saw the city, with its mosques 
and ancient walls, still at the distance of twelve or fourteen miles 
from us.” “ Konieh,” says another traveller, “extends to the 
east and south over the plain far beyond the walls, which are 
about two miles in circumference. Mountains covered with 
snow rise on every side, excepting towards the east, where a 
plain as flat as the desert of Arabia extends far beyond the 
reach of the eye.” 

V. 52. ot padyrat, the disciples, i. e. at Antioch, where the per- 
secution still continued ; see 14, 22.— érAypotrro, K. T. A., were filled 
with joy and the Holy Spirit; the relation is that of effect and 
author (see Gal. 5, 20). The idea suggested is, that though they 
were called to suffer as adherents of the new faith, they had 
sources of consolation opened to them which more than counter- 
balanced their trials. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Verses 1-7. They preach at Iconium, but are persecuted and flee 
to Lystra. 


V. 1. xara 70 aùró, together, like rì rò aùrò in 3, 1; not in the 
same manner, as they were wont. — kai aioa ottws, K. T. À, and 
they spake so, viz. with this effect, that (acre) a great multitude, 
etc. (Mey. De Wet.) ; not with such power that. ovrws anticipates 
the next clause, and makes it more prominent. B. § 140. 4.— 
EM ývov. AS the Greeks here were present in the synagogue, 
they appear to have been proselytes (comp. 13, 43), and hence 
were a different class from those in 13, 20. 

V.2. of òè drevdycavres, But those who disbeheved, viz. when the 
others believed. The present participle (dreJotvres as in some 
editions) is less correct than the aorist. — éxaxwoav, rendered evil, 
hostile. This sense is found in Josephus, but not elsewhere 
(Mey.). How the Jews produced this effect on the minds of 
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the heathen we are not told. They sometimes alleged for that 
purpose that the Christians were disloyal, that they had a king 
of their own, and would prove dangerous to the Roman supre- 
macy; see 18, 5-9. : 

VY. 3. otv, therefore, i. e. because they had so much success 
(see v. 1), notwithstanding the opposition excited against them. 
Meyer regards the third and fourth verses as an inference from 
the first and second. “In consequence of that approbation (v. 
1) and this hostility (v. 2) they preached boldly indeed for a 
time, but a dissension also arose among the people.” — ikavòv 
xpovov. The entire journey was evidently a rapid one and a stay 
here of afew months would be comparatively a long time. This 
is our only notice respecting the time spent at the places visited 
on this tour. — rappyotalouevot êri TO Kupiv, speaking boldly upon 
the Lord, i. e. in dependence upon him. It was their reliance on 
Christ that inspired them with so much courage.— The best 
authorities omit kaí between ro paprupotyre and diddvre: who testi- 
fies by granting that, etc.; comp. 4, 30. 

V.4. 76 wAndos tis modews, the multitude of the city, i. e. the 
Gentile population. Some of them may have favored the Chris- 
tian party, without having attached themselves to it; comp. 19, 
31. — sav civ rots ‘lovdaios, were with the Jews, i. e. in sympathy, 
espoused their side; see 5, 17. 

V. 5. dpuy, impulse, inclination; as in James 3, 4 (Mey. Alf.) ; 
not onset, (E. V.) because cunddvres would then be superfluous, 
and because the object of the flight was to escape an attack. 
Plot, purpose, is too strong a sense of the word. — otv rots dpxovow 
avrov, with their rulers, i. e. those of both ndtions, viz. the heathen 
magistrates and the officers of the synagogue. Some restrict 
avrov to the Gentiles, others to the Jews. Here, at this distance 
from Jerusalem, members of the Sanhedrim could not well be 
meant (Rob.). 

V. 6. ovvðóvres, having become aware, viz. of this feeling. 
Meyer lays no stress at present on the preposition, as if they dis- 
covered the danger as well as others. —AJoBoAjoat airovs, in order 
to stone them. “Once was I stoned,” says Paul, in 2 Cor. 11, 25, 
which was the instance mentioned in v. 19. Hence, says Paley, 
“had this meditated assault at Iconium been completed, had the 
history related that a stone was thrown, as it relates that prepara- 
tions were made both by Jews and Gentiles to stone Paul and his 
companions, or even had the account of this transaction stopped, 
without going on to inform us that Paul and his companions 
were ‘aware of the danger and fled, a contradiction between 
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the history and the Epistles would have ensued. Truth is neces- 
sarily consistent; but it is scarcely possible that independent 
accounts, not having truth to guide them, should thus advance to 
the very brink of contradiction without falling into it.” — ris 
Avxaovias. The district of Lycaonia extends from the ridges of 
Mount Taurus and the borders of Cilicia, on the south, to the 
Cappadocian hills on the north. “It is a bare and dreary region, 
unwatered by streams, though in parts liable to occasional inunda- 
tions. Across some portion of this plain Paul and Barnabas trav- 
elled, both before and after their residence in Iconium. After 
leaving the city the two most prominent objects still in view are 
the snowy mountains of Mount Argeeus, nsing high above all the 
intervening hills in the direction of Armenia, and the singular 
mass called the ‘ Kara-Dagh, or ‘ Black Mount, south-eastwards 
in the direction of Cilicia. This latter mountain is gradually 
approached, and discovered to be an isolated mass, with reaches 
of the plain extending round it like channels of the sea.” How- 
son, I. p. 224. — Avorpay kat AépBnv. Lystra and Derbe were not 
far from the base of the Black Mountain. Their exact situation 
is not yet certainly known. Lystra is marked on Kiepert’s map 
as nearly south of Iconium, about twenty miles distant; Derbe, 
as nearly east from Lystra, south-east from Iconium. Kiepert 
appears to have followed Leake’s conjecture as to the site of 
Lystra, though no traveller speaks of any ruins at that place. 
Mr. Hamilton agrees with Kiepert in the position of Derbe, 
because it occurs on the line of a Roman road, and Divle, the 
modern name, resembles the ancient one. Leake, on the con- 
trary, would place Derbe (not quite so far to the east), at Bin-bir- 
Kilesseh, a Turkish town, where some remarkable ruins have 
been found, among the rest those of numerous churches. Others, 
again, think that these ruins mark the site of Lystra, since they 
correspond better with the early ecclesiastical reputation of this 
city, than that of Derbe. — kat viv zepixwpov designates the coun- 
try in the vicinity of the places just named. A few critics have 
proposed to extend the term so as to include even Galatia, and 
would thus assign an earlier origin to the churches in that 
, country than it is usual to assign to them. “ But zepiywpov,” says 
Neander, “cannot denote an entire province, and still less the 
province of Galatia, on account of its geographical situation. 
Hence, the supposition that Paul preached the gospel to the 
Galatians on this first missionary tour is certainly to be rejected.” 
See the note on 16, 6. 

V. 7. kàk&, and there, viz. in those cities and the adjacent 
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region. — orav edayyeArCouevor, were publishing glad tidings, implies 
that they pursued their labors here for some time. 


Verses 8-13. Paul heals a Lame Man at Lystra. 


V.8. è Aŭúsrtpos, at Lystra; neuter plural, as in 2 Tim. 3. 11, 
but feminine singular in v. 6.21; 16, 1. — êkdtņro, sat (Mey. De 
Wet.), because he was lame and had never walked; others 
dwelt (Kuin. Rob.), which is Hebraistic, and rare in the New 
Testament. — repirerarýke. Some editors write this pluperfect 
with an augment, others more correctly omit it. W.§ 12.9; K. $ 
120. R. 2. 

V. 9. ýkove, was hearing, while Paul preached. The Jews at 
this place were probably few, as no synagogue appears to have 
existed here. Hence the missionaries repaired to the market, or 
some other place of public resort (comp. 17, 17), and there en- 
tered into conversation with such as they could induce to listen 
to them. The scene reminds us of the manner in which those 
who carry the same message of salvation to the heathen at the 
present day collect around them groups of listeners in Burmah 
or Hindostan. It was on one of these occasions, as Paul was 
preaching in some thoroughfare of the city, that the lame man 
heard him; his friends perhaps had placed him there to solicit 
alms (see 3, 10; John 9, 8). —ôs drevicus, k. T. ^, who looking 
intently upon him and seeing, viz. from the expression of his 
countenance, which Paul scrutinized with such rigor. The man- 
ner in which the participles follow each other directs us to this 
sense. Some think that the apostle may have had, at the mo- 
ment, a supernatural insight into the state of the man’s heart. 
The language of the text contains no intimation of that nature. 
— mior tov cwinva, the faith of being healed. The infinitive 
depends on the noun as a genitive construction; comp. Luke 1, 
57. See W.§ 44.4. The faith so described may be faith that 
the Saviour, whom Paul preached, was able to heal him; or, 
which accords better with the mode of expression, faith such as 
made it proper that he should receive that benefit (see on 9, 33). 
The requisite degree of faith would include, of course, a persua- 
sion of Christ’s ability to bestow the favor in question. Paul 
may have been referring in his remarks to the Saviour’s mira- 
cles of healing, in illustration of his readiness and power to bless 
those who confide in him. 

V. 10. pmeyáňų rH povj, with a loud voice. The article desig- 
nates the voice as that of Paul (see v. 11; 26, 24), while the 
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adjective refers to the tone with which he spoke. With the idea 
that his voice was a powerful one, peyédy would have stood be- 
tween the article and noun, or after the noun with 77 repeated. — 
dvacrnd., k. r. A. Luke makes no mention here of any direct ap- 
peal to the name of Christ before the performance of the miracle; 
see on 3,6. That omission may be owing to the brevity of the 
record; or the tenor of Paul’s discourse may have been so ex- 
plicit in regard to the source of his authority, as to render the 
usual invocation unnecessary. — 7Aaro, leaped, sprung up, a single 
act. For this aorist, see W. $ 15; K. $ 149. R. 2. 7AAero occurs 
in some copies, but has no adequate support. The next verb 
passes to the imperfect, because it expresses a repeated act. 

V. 11. of dyAou, x. 7. A. Their conduct shows how imperfectly 
they had understood the address of Paul, and the object of the 
miracle. They saw nothing beyond what was present and palpa- 
ble; they confounded the instrument of the work with its author. 
ò éroinoey, What he had done; see on 1, 2.—Avkaovori, in Lycaonic, 
i. e. the native dialect of the province. Of the nature of this 
dialect, nothing is known with certainty. No relic of it remains, 
or at least has been identified; no description of it has been 
handed down to us. Those who have examined the question 
differ in their conclusions. According to one opinion, the Lyca- 
onic was allied to the Assyrian; according to another, it was a 
corrupt species of Greek.! We have no reliable data for forming 
any opinion. Luke mentions that the Lystrians spoke in their 
native tongue, that we may know why the multitude proceeded 
so far in their design before Paul and Barnabas interposed to 
arrest it. In conferrmg with the people, they had used, doubt- 
less, the Greek, which formed at that period an extensive medium 
of intercourse between those of different nations. 

V.12. Aia,“Epunv. They fixed upon these gods because Jupi- 
ter had a temple there, and Mercury, who appeared in the pagan 
mythology as his attendant, excelled in eloquence. So Ovid. 
Met. 8. 626: 


Jupiter huc specie mortali cumque parente 
Venit Atlantiades positis caducifer alis. 


See also Hor. Od. 1. 10. 1-5. Some suggest, as a further reason 
for such a distribution of the parts, that Barnabas may have been 
an older man than Paul, and more imposing in his personal ap- 


1 Jablonsky and Giihling, who wrote dissertations on the subject, arrived at the 
results stated above. See Win. Realw. II. p. 37. 7 
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pearance (comp. 2 Cor. 10, 1. 10).— 6 tyovpevos tod Aoyou, he who 
leads the discourse, is the chief speaker (comp. 14, 12). 

V. 13. 6 tepets, the priest, i. e. the principal one, or the one 
most active, at this time. The pagan worship at Lystra must 
have required several priests. — roð Atos, x. T. À of Jupiter who 
was before the city,i. e. who had a statue and temple there conse- 
crated to him. The teinple of the tutelary god stood often out- 
side of the walls. —oréupara, garlands, which were to adorn the 
victims, and perhaps the priest and the altar (De Wet.). See 
Jahn’s Archeol. $ 401.5. They had the garlands in readiness, 
but had not yet placed them on the heads of the animals. Some 
construe ravpovs kal oréupara aS = Taúpovs éoreupevovs, bullocks 
adorned with garlands (De Wet. Rob.). With that idea the writer 
would have used naturally that expression. — rì rots mvàôvas, 
unto the gates of the city (Neand. Rob. Alf. Mey. in his last ed.), 
since róàcws precedes and the term is plural (as consisting of 
parts or being double); or less probably, of the house where the 
apostles lodged (Olsh. De Wet.).—qder\e Jvew, would sacrifice, 
but were disappointed (De Wet.), or was about to sacrifice, since 
éJékw may denote an act on the point of being done. See Mt. 
$ 498. e; C. § 583. | 


Verses 14-18. The Speech of Paul to the Lystrians. 


V. 14. dxovcavres, having heard, i. e. a report of what was tak- 
ing place, brought to them perhaps by some of the converts. — 
duappygavres rà iudria aitav, having rent their garments, i. e. accord- 
ing to the Jewish custom, from the neck in front down towards 
the girdle. See Jahn’s Archeol. $ 211. The Jews and other nas 
tions performed this act not only as an expression of sorrow, but 
of abhorrence on hearing or seeing any thing which they regarded 
as impious. iudrıa may refer to the plural subject of the verb, 
but more probably to their outer and inner garments; comp. Matt. 
26, 65. — éferndyoav cis Tov dyAov, sprang forth unto the crowd, i. e. 
from the city of which we think most readily after qoAews; or 
from the house, if the people had assembled in the street. è$ in 
the verb, therefore, does not settle the question in regard to èri 
Tous mvàðvas. The English translation, “ran in among them,” 
rests upon ciceryndnoav, now a rejected reading. 

V. 15. kaí connects what is said with what was in the mind: 
Ye are men; and we are men lke constituted with you. Passing 
over the first clause, the speaker hastens at once to the main 
thought. dépooradets means that they had the same nature, pas- 
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sions, infirmities. — etdoyyeACouevor, x. T, A, declaring to you as glad 
tidings, viz. that you should turn, ete. This requisition that they 
should renounce their idols is called glad tidings, because it was 
founded on the fact that God had provided a way in the gospel 
in which he could accept their repentance. tas answers here 
to the dative, as in 8, 25.—am6 rovrwy rõv paraiwv, from these 
vanities, nonentities, such as Jupiter, Mercury, and the like. roú- 
rwv points back to those names. Paul and Barnabas had heard 
in what light the populace looked upon them. paraiwyv does not 
require Jeôv. It is used like 1537, ox, which the Hebrews 
applied to the gods of the heathen as having no real existence ; 
comp. 1 Cor. 8,4. Kuinoel renders paraiwy, vain practices, idola- 
try; which destroys the evident opposition between the term and 
Tov Jev rov Cavra.— ds éroince, k. T. X., who made, etc. This rela- 
tive clause unfolds the idea of Cavra, living. 

V. 16. ceace, left them, withdrew the restraints of his grace 
and providence; comp. on 7,42 and 17,30. In Rom. 1, 23, the 
apostle brings to view other connections of this fact. The reason 
why God abandoned the heathen was that they first abandoned 
him. — ropeńceo ĝar raîs ddois airav, to walk (see on 9, 31) in their 
own ways; dative of rule or manner. ddcis includes belief and 
conduct. 

V. 17. xKatrovye.... apne, although indeed he left himself not 
without witness. The desertion on the part of God was not such 
as to destroy the evidence of their dependence on him, and their 
consequent obligation to know and acknowledge him. The apos- 
tle’s object does not lead him to press them with the full con- 
sequences of this truth. It hes at the foundation of his argument 
for proving the accountability of the heathen, in Rom. 1, 19 sq. 
See also 17, 27 sq. — dyaJorouwv, didovs, éurıriðv, are epexegetical 
.of duaprupov, but the second participle specifies a mode of the 
first, and the third a consequence of the second. — iyi after 
otpavodev is the correct reading (Grsb. Lehm. Mey.), instead of 
the received ypiv.—rpodys, with food, including the idea of the 
enjoyment afforded by such fruits of the divine bounty. With 
that accessory idea, tpo¢7js is not incongruous with xapdias, and 
kapõias tov is not a circumlocution for tuds (Kuin.). See W. § 
22.7. The common text has yuov, which appears in the English 
version. 

V. 18. rod py Júew atrots states the result of karéravsav, not the 
object: they hardly restrained them that they did not sacrifice to 
them. See the note on 10, 47.— It is interesting to compare this 
‘speech at Lystra with the train of thought which Paul has de- 
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veloped in Rom. 1, 19 sq. It will be seen that the germ of the 
argument there may be traced distinctly here. The similarity is 
precisely such as we should expect on the supposition that he 
who wrote the Epistle delivered the speech. The diversity in 
the different prominence given to particular ideas is that which 
arises from applying the same system of truth to different occa- 
sions. 


VERSES 19-28. They proceed to Derbe; and then retrace their 
Way to Antioch in Syria. 


V.19. The Jews will be found, with two exceptions, to stir 
up every persecution which Paul suffers; see on 19, 23. — rods 
dxdovus, the crowds. They were mostly heathen (see on v. 9); but 
that some Jews resided at Lystra is evident from 16, 1.—AJa- 
© gavres Tov Hadàov, having stoned Paul. Barnabas escapes, because 
his associate here and in the other cities was the prominent man. 
The nature of the outrage indicates that the Jews not only origi- 
nated this attack, but controlled the mode of it. Stoning was a 
Jewish punishment. In the present instance, it will be observed, 
they had no scruple about shedding the blood of their victim in 
the city. It was otherwise at Jerusalem; see on 7, 58. An 
incidental variation like this attests the truth of the narrative. — 
vopicavres, K. Te À, Supposing that he was dead, intimates a mere 
belief as opposed to the reality. A slight accent on the first 
word brings this out as the necessary meaning. 

V. 20. kvkàwrávrov ðè aùròv tov padnrav, The disciples having 
surrounded him. Here we learn incidentally that their labors had 
not been ineffectual. Kuinoel decides too much when he says 
that the disciples collected around Paul in order to bury him; it 
may have been to lament over him, or to ascertain whether he was 
really dead. In that sorrowing circle stood probably the youth- 
ful Timothy, the apostle’s destined associate in so many future 
labors and perils; see 16, 1; 2 Tim. 3, 11.— àvaorás, k. T. À. After 
the expression in v. 19, we can hardly regard this as an instance 
of actual restoration to life. If we recognize any thing as mir- 
aculous here, it would be more justly the apostle’s sudden recov- 
ery after such an outrage, enabling him to return at once to the 
city and on the next day to resume his journey. : Paul alludes to 
this stoning in 2 Cor. 11,25. The wounds inflicted on him at this 
time may have left some of those scars on his body to which he 
alludes in Gal. 6, 17 as proof that he was Christ’s servant. — eis 
AégpBnv, unto Derbe. See on v. 6. A few hours would be suffi- 
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cient for the journey hither. We have now reached the eastern 
limit of the present expedition. 

V.21. padyrevoarres txavots, having made many disciples ( Matt. 
28, 19) as the result of the preaching mentioned in the other 
clause. One of the converts was probably Gaius, who is called 
a Derbean in 20, 4. Their labors in this city appear to have 
been unattended by any open opposition. Hence, in 2 Tim. 8, 
11, Paul omits Derbe from the lst of places associated in the 
mind of Timothy with the “ persecutions, afflictions,” which the 
apostle had been called to endure. Paley refers to that omission 
as a striking instance of conformity between the Epistle and the 
Acts. “In the apostolic history Lystra and Derbe are commonly 
mentioned together; in 2 Tim. 3, 11, Antioch, Inconium, Lystra, 
are mentioned, and not Derbe. And the distinction will appear 
on this occasion to be accurate ; for Paul in that passage is enu- 
merating his persecutions, and although he underwent grievous 
persecutions in each of the three cities through which he passed 
to Derbe, at Derbe itself he met with none. The Epistle, there- 
fore, in the names of the cities, in the order in which they are 
enumerated, and in the place at which the enumeration stops, 
corresponds exactly with the history. Nor is there any just rea- 
son for thinking the agreement to be artificial; for had the writer 
of the Epistle sought a coincidence with the history upon this 
head, and searched the Acts of the Apostles for the purpose, I 
conceive he would have sent us at once to Philippi and Thessa- 
lonica, where Paul suffered persecution, and where, from what is 
stated, it may easily be gathered that Timothy accompanied him, 
rather than have appealed to persecutions as known to Timothy, 
in the account of which persecutions Timothy’s presence is not 
mentioned; it not being till after one entire chapter, and in the 
history of a journey three or four years subsequent to this (16, 1), 
that Timothy’s name occurs in the Acts of the Apostles for the 
first time.” — iréotpefav, turned back. Advancing still eastward 
from this point, they would soon have reached the well-known © 
‘Cilician Gates, through which they could have descended easily 
to Cilicia, and then have embarked from Tarsus for Antioch. 
They had the choice, therefore, of a nearer way to Syria; but 
their solicitude for the welfare of the newly founded churches 
constrains them to turn back, and revisit the places where they 
had preached. 

V. 22. émurrnpi€ovres, x. 7. N, confirming the souls of the disciples, 
not by any outward rite, but by instruction and encouragement, 
as we see in the next clause; comp. 15, 32. 41; 18, 23.—éupevew 
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Th tiore, to adhere to the faith (see 6,7; 13, 8), 1. e. of Christ or 
the gospel; comp. 3, 16; 20, 21, etc. —orı depends on zapaxaAotv- 
res, which, at this point of the sentence, passes to the idea of 
affirming, teaching. — dec may mean t ts necessary, because such 
was the appointment of God (9, 16; 1 Cor. 15, 25); or because 
in the nature of things it was inevitable (comp. 2 Tim. 3, 12). 
The first is the more pertinent view, since it suggests a more 
persuasive motive to submission and fidelity in the endurance of 
trials. —7juas, we who are Christians; comp. 1 Thess. 4, 17.— 
tiv Baoretav Tov Jeov, the kingdom of God, i. e. the state of happi- 
ness which awaits the redeemed in heaven. The expression can 
have no other meaning here, for those addressed were already 
members of Christ’s visible kingdom, and the perseverance to 
which the apostles would incite them has reference to a kingdom 
which they are yet to enter. 

V. 23. xeporovýravres, k. T. AÀ, Now having appointed for them 
elders in every church. yxeoroveiy signifies properly to elect or 
vote by extending the hand, but also, in a more general sense, to 
choose, appoint, without reference to that formality. That for- 
mality could not have been observed in this instance, as but two 
individuals performed the act in question. When the verb retains 
the idea of stretching forth the hand, the act is predicated always 
of the subject of the verb, not of those for whom the act may be 
performed. Hence the interpretation having appointed for them 
by their outstretched hands, i. e. by taking their opinion or vote in 
that manner, is unwarranted; for it transfers the hands to the 
wrong persons. Whether Paul and Barnabas appointed the pres- 
byters in this case by their own act solely, or ratified a previous 
election of the churches made at their suggestion, is disputed. 
If it be clear from other sources that the primitive churches 
elected their officers by general suffrage, the verb here may be 
understood to denote a concurrent appointment, in accordance 
with that practice; but the burden of proof hes on those who 
contend for such a modification of the meaning. Neander’s con- 
clusion on this subject should be stated here. “ As regards the 
election to church offices, we are in want of sufficient informa- 
tion to enable us to decide how it was managed in the early 
apostolic times. Indeed, it is quite possible that the method of 
procedure differed under different circumstances. As in the in- 
stitution of deacons the apostles left the choice to the communi- 
ties themselves, and as the same was the case in the choice of 
deputies to attend the apostles in the name of the communities 
(2 Cor. 8, 19), we might argue that a similar course would be 
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pursued in filling other offices of the church. Yet it may be 
that in many cases the apostles themselves, where they could 
not as yet have sufficient confidence in the spirit of the first new 
communities, conferred the important office of presbyters on such 
as in their own judgment, under the light of the Divine Spirit, 
appeared to be the fittest persons. Their choice would, moreover, 
deserve, in the highest degree, the confidence of the communities 
(comp. 14, 23; Tit. 1, 5); although, when Paul empowers Titus 
to set presiding officers over the communities who possessed the 
requisite qualifications, this circumstance decides nothing as to 
the mode of choice, nor is a choice by the community itself 
thereby necessarily excluded. The regular course appears to 
have been this: the church offices were intrusted to the first con- 
verts in preference to others, provided that in other respects they 
possessed the requisite qualifications. It may have been the 
general practice for the presbyters themselves, in case of a va- 
cancy, to propose another to the community in place of the per- 
son deceased, and leave it to the whole body either to approve or 
decline their selection for reasons assigned. (Clem. cap. 44.) 
When asking for the assent of the community had not yet be- 
come a mere formality, this mode of filing church offices had the 
salutary effect of causing the votes of the majority to be guided 
by those capable of judging, and of suppressing divisions ; while, 
at the same time, no one was obtruded on the community who 
would not be welcome to their hearts.” Ch. Hist. (Dr. Torrey’s 
Tr.), Vol. I. p. 189. — apeoBurépous kar èkkìņoiav, elders in every 
church. 'The term is plural, because each church had its col- 
lege of elders (see 20, 17; Tit. 1, 5); not because there was a 
church in each of the cities. The elders, or presbyters, in the offi- 
cial sense of the term, were those appointed in the first churches 
to watch over their general discipline and welfare. With refer- 
ence to that duty, they were called, also, éwicxo7ot, i. e. superin- 
tendents, or bishops. The first was their Jewish appellation, 
transferred to them perhaps from the similar class of officers in 
the synagogues; the second was their foreign appellation, since 
the Greeks employed it to designate such relations among them- 
selves. In accordance with this distinction, we find the general 
rule to be this: those who are called elders in speaking of Jewish 
communities are called bishops in speaking of Gentile commu- 
nities. Hence the latter term is the prevailing one in Paul’s 
Epistles. That the names with this difference were entirely 
synonymous, appears from their interchange in such passages as 
20, 17. 28, and Tit. 1,5. 7. It may be argued, also, from the fact 
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that in Phil. 1, 1 and 1 Tim. 3, 1. 8 the deacons are named im- 
mediately after the bishops, which excludes the idea of any 
intermediate order. Other appellations given to these officers 
Were moméves, 7yovpevol, mpoertrõres Tov ddeAPov. The presbyters, 
or bishops, were not by virtue of their office teachers or preachers 
at the same time; nor, on the other hand, were the two spheres 
of labor incompatible with each other. We see from 1 Tim. 5, 
17, that some of those who exercised the general oversight 
preached also the word; comp. also 1 Tim. 3,2. The foregoing 
representation exhibits the view of Mosheim, Neander, Gieseler, 
Rothe, and others eminent in such inquiries. — wpocevédpevor be- 
longs to the following verb, not to the subordinate clause which 
precedes. — airovs is defined by eis dv merıoreúkerav, and must re- 
fer to the believers in general, not to the elders merely. 

V. 24. dueAdovres riv Tlioidiav, having passed through Pisidia. 
Antioch was on the northern limit of Pisidia, and hence they 
traversed that district from north to south. Their journey was a 
descent from the mountains to the plain. 

V. 25. èv Ilépyy. They now preached in Perga, as they ap- 
pear not to have done on their first visit; see on 13,13. Luke’s 
silence as to the result may intimate that they were favored with 
no marked success. — eis “ArrdAevav. Instead of taking ship at 
Perga, and sailing down the Cestrus, which they had ascended 
on their outward journey, they travelled across the plain to 
Attaleia, a seaport on the Pamphylhan Gulf, near the mouth of 
the Catarrhactes. The distance between the two places was 
about sixteen miles; see on 13, 13. The founder of Attaleia 
was Attalus Philadelphus, king of Pergamus. It occupied the 
site of the modern Satalia, which Admiral Beaufort describes “as 
beautifully situated round a small harbor, the streets appearing 
to rise behind each other, like the seats of a theatre,.... witha 
double wall and a series of square towers on the level summit of 
the hill.” See a view of the present town in Howson. 

V. 26. dérAevoav eis ’Avridxeav, sailed away unto Antioch; 
though they may have disembarked at Seleucia as the town and 
its port are one in such designations; comp. 20, 6.— dJev qoay, K. T. 
à. Stands in sensu pregnant for whence, having been committed to 
the favor of God, they were sent forth; see 13,3. W. § 54. 7.— 
eis rò epyov, for the work, (telic) for its performance. 

V.27. dca.... per airav, how great things (on their journey) 
God wrought with them, i. e. in their behalf (15, 4; Luke 1, 72); 
not by them, which would be & airév as in 15,12. The phrase 
comes from by mw»; comp. Josh. 2, 12; Ps. 119, 65, ete. Accord- 
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ing to Meyer, per aùrôv is = ðv per airav, allied with them, which 
is less simple. — dru voie, x. T. À., that he opened to the Gentiles a 
door of faith, i. e. had given them access to the gospel, participa- 
tion in its blessings, as well as to the Jews; not that he had 
opened to the apostles a door of access to the heathen. This 
metaphor is a favorite one with Paul (1 Cor. 16, 9; 2 Cor. 2,12; 
Col. 4, 3) and may have become familiar to Luke in his inter- 
course with him (Alf.). 

V. 28. dvérpeBov, k. r. A. It is necessary to inquire here how 
long the apostle was probably absent on the tour followed by 
this residence at Antioch. We must be content with a some- 
what vague answer to this question. The Apostolic Council at 
Jerusalem was held in A. D. 50 (Introd. § 6. 3); and as Paul 
departed on his first mission in A. D. 45 (see on 13, 3), we must 
divide the interval from A. D. 45 to 50 between his journey 
among the heathen and his subsequent abode at Antioch. The 
best authorities, as Anger, Wieseler, Meyer, Winer, De Wette, 
and others, agree in this result. How we are to distribute the 
intermediate years is more uncertain. It will be found that the 
apostle travelled more extensively during his second missionary 
tour than during the first; and as the limitations of time in that 
part of the history allow us to assign but three years, or three 
and a half, to that excursion, we may consider two years per- 
haps as sufficient for this journey. This conclusion would place 
the return to Antioch near the close of A. D. 47; since the apos- 
tle must have set forth somewhat late in the year A. D. 45. 
Compare the note on 12, 25 with that on 13,3. Accordingly, 
the years A. D. 48 and 49 would be the period not brief (ypdvov 
oùk ôàlyov) which Paul and Barnabas spent at Antioch between 
their return and the Council at Jerusalem. While they resided 
in that city, for the most part, they would be able, both by their 
own personal efforts and their supervision of the efforts of others, 
to extend the gospel in the regions around them. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Verses 1-5. Paul and Barnabas are sent as Delegates to Jerusa- 
lem. 


V.1. dd trys ‘Tovdaias, from Judea, i. e. from Jerusalem in 
Judea; comp. rwés è pôv in v. 24. It is barely possible that 
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Luke may include the other churches in that country. We are 
not to confound this party of Judaizers with those in Gal. 2, 12, 
who “came from James” (i. e the church over which he presided), 
and caused Peter to dissemble his convictions from fear of their 
censure. The notice in the epistle refers to a different and later 
event; see on 18, 23. — édidackov, were teaching. They had not 
broached the error merely, but were inculcating it. — dru èùv, K. T. 
à, that unless ye are circumcised, etc. This transition to the 
direct style gives vividness to the narrative. — rto ée, according 
to the custom, law (see 6, 14); dative of rule or manner. — où 
divacte cotnvar, ye cannot be saved. It was this enforced sub- 
mission to the rite as necessary to salvation, which -made the 
error so fatally pernicious. (Compare the note on 16,3). The 
doctrine in this form was nothing less than an utter subversion 
of the scheme of Christianity. It denied the sufficiency of faith 
in Christ as the only condition of pardon and reconciliation. It 
involved the feeling that circumcision was an act of merit, and 
that those who submitted to it acquired a virtual right to the 
divine favor. In a word, it substituted the law of works for the 
gratuitous justification which the gospel declares to be the only 
way in which sinners can be saved. See Gal. 5, 1, sq. 

V.2. ordoews, dissension in their views; Cytjcews, discussion on 
the points which that difference involved. — ôàíyņs belongs to both 
nouns (De Wet.). The adjective is not repeated because the 
words are of the same gender. W. $ 59. 5. — aùroús refers to 
twes in v. 1. Paul and Barnabas were the disputants on one 
side, and the individuals from Judea on the other. It does not 
appear that the Christians at Antioch took any open part in the 
controversy. The heresy reappeared among them at a later 
period, and became then so prevalent as to endanger the safety 
of the entire church; see Gal. 2,11, sq. Even Barnabas, at that 
time, compromised the principle for which he was now so earnest. 
— éragav, K. T. r., they (i. e. the brethren in v. 1) appointed that 
they should go up, ete. It appears from Gal. 2, 2, that Paul went 
also in compliance with a divine command. Whether the reve- 
lation was first, and the action of the church subsequent, or the 
reverse, it is impossible to say. It may be that Paul was 
instructed to propose the mission to Jerusalem; or, if the mea- 
sure originated with the church, that he was instructed to approve 
it, and to go as one of the delegates. Either supposition harmon- 
izes the notice in Gal. 2, 2 with this passage. — wads dAdovs, cer- 
tain others as delegates. One of them may have been Titus, 
since we read in Gal, 2,1 that he accompanied the apostle at 
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this time. Yet perhaps cvurapaňaßàòv kaè Tirov, ın that place, 
taking along also Titus, may indicate, that they travelled together 
as friends and not as official associates. The fact, too, that, 
being uncircumcised, he was a party in some sense to this Jew- 
ish question, may have disqualified him for such an appointment. 

V. 3. of pev otv mporenptévres, They having been sent forward, 
i. e. attended part of the way by some of the church, as a mark 
of honor; comp. 20, 38; 21,5; 3 John v. 6. The word, Says 
Meyer, does not include the viatica, or supplies for the journey, 
unless the context point that out as a part of the service rendered, 
as in Tit. 3, 13. — dijpxovro, K. T. À, passed through Phenicia and 
Samaria. See on 11,19. As Galilee is not mentioned, they 
travelled probably along the coast as far south as Ptolemais (21, 
7), and then crossed the plain of Esdrelon into Samaria. — roîs 
adeApois, unto the brethren in the various towns on their way. 
We see here the fruits of the seed which had been scattered in 
those regions (8, 5; 11, 19). 

V.4. dredéxtnoav, were cordially received; comp. 18, 27. It 
was not certain that, coming on such an errand, they would be 
greeted with entire favor. It weakens the sense to restrict it to 
their official recognition as messengers. This was the apostle’s 
third visit to Jerusalem since his conversion, and was made in 
the year A. D. 50 (Introd. § 6. 3).— ris éxxAnolas, the church in 
general, while xaí adds the prominent parts; see on 1,14. The 
existence of presbyters at Jerusalem is first recognized in 11, 
30. Luke does not inform us at what time, or in what manner, 
they were appointed. It was evidently no part of his intention 
to unfold any particular scheme of ecclesiastical polity. The 
information which he gives on that subject is incidental and im- 
perfect. — per airav, towards them, in their behalf; see on 14, 27. 

V.5. eSavéoryoay, x. T. N, But there arose (in the assembly at 
Jerusalem) some of those from the sect of the Pharisees. It is en- 
tirely natural that individuals of this class appear as the party 
who insist on circumcision. The attachment to forms, which 
rendered them Pharisees out of the church, rendered them 
legalists init. These are the persons evidently, of whom Paul 
speaks so strongly in Gal. 2, 4.—airovs, them, viz. the Gentile 
believers in the communication just made (v. 4).— Some regard 
the contents of this verse as a continuation of the report (v. 4), 
as if the objectors were those at Antioch, and not at Jerusalem; 
but in that case we should have expected kaì rôs or 6rt, and how 
or that as the connective between àvýyyedav and éavéornoar. 
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Verses 6-12 Speech of Peter in the Assembly. 


V. 6. ownxdncav, k. t. à. This assembly is often called the’ 
first Christian Council; but we must use some license to apply 
the term in that way, since a council consists properly of dele- 
gates from various churches, whereas two churches only were 
represented on this occasion. The apostles and elders are men- 
tioned on account of their rank, not as composing the entire 
assembly. Itis evident from v. 23, that the other Christians at 
Jerusalem were also present, and gave their sanction to the de- 
crees enacted; see also v. 12, compared with v. 22.— In Gal. 2, 
2, Paul states that, besides the communication which he made to 
the believers in a body, he had also a private interview with the 
chief of the apostles. That interview, we may suppose, preceded 
the public discussion. The object of it appears to have been, 
to put the other apostles in full possession of his views, and of 
all the facts in relation to his ministry among the heathen; so 
that, fortified by their previous knowledge of the case, he might 
have their support in the promiscuous assembly, where prejudice 
or misunderstanding might otherwise have placed him in a false 
light. —Adyou rovrov, this matter, subject of discussion (De Wet.) ; 
not this expression in v. 5 (Mey.), because the dispute had an 
earlier origin. 

V.7. ad jpepav dpyaiwy, since remote days,a long time ago; 
comp. év àpxN in 11,15. The conversion of Cornelius took place 
during the time that Paul was at Tarsus (see on 11, 15); and 
the several years, so eventful in their character, which had 
elapsed since that period, would appear in the retrospect a long 
time. — èv uiv .... ordopuards pov, made choice among us (the apos- 
tles) that by my mouth, etc., (Mey. De Wet. Win.). The subse- 
quent clause forms the proper object of èée\éćaro. Some supply 
needlessly ué (Olsh.), and others incorrectly make èv ur a 
Hebraistic accusative, selected me or us. See W. $ 32.3. The 
meaning is not necessarily that no heathen had heard or em- 
braced the gospel till Peter preached it to them; but that it was 
he whom God appointed to convey the gospel to them under 
circumstances which showed it to be manifestly his will that 
they should be admitted into the church without circumcision. — 
For the generic éJvn, see on 11, 18. 

V. 8. ó Kapdiuyveorys ... . aùrois, the heart-knowing God (who 
could judge, therefore, of the sincerity of their repentance and 
faith) testified for them (dat. comm.). The testimony consisted 
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of the miraculous gifts which he imparted to them, see 10, 45. 
He had thus shown that ceremonial obedience was not essential 
to his favor; for he had granted the sign of acceptance to those 
who were entirely destitute of that recommendation. 

V.9. xat oid”... . atrav, and made no distinction between us, 
who had practised the Jewish rites, and them, though they were 
still heathen in that respect (dvopor, 1 Cor. 9, 21). The next 
clause states how he had manifested this impartiality — rf riore 

. abrav, in that by faith he purified their hearts, i. e. in connection 
with their reception of the gospel, had made them partakers of 
the holiness which renders those who possess it acceptable in his 
sight. He had bestowed this blessing as fully and freely on the 
uncircumcised believing Gentiles, as he had upon the circumcised 
believing Jews. Peter represents the purification as effected by 
faith, in order to deny the error which would ascribe that efficacy 
to circumcision or any other legal observance. The Jewish feel- 
ing was that the heathen were unclean so long as they were un- 
circumcised. The Spirit is the efficient author of sanctification ; 
but faith as used here is a belief of the truth (2 Thess. 2, 13), 
especially of that which relates to the atonement of Christ (1 
John 1, 7), and the Spirit employs the truth as the means of 
sanctification. 

V. 10. viv ovv, Now therefore, i. e. after such evidence that 
God does not require the heathen to submit to Jewish rites. — rí 
metpacere TOV Jedv, Why do ye tempt God, make presumptuous trial 
of his power and patience by demanding new proofs of his will; 
see 5, 9; Matt. 4,7; 1 Cor. 10,9. This sense is partly Hebra- 
istic, and we must compare the verb with n9»), in order to obtain 
the full idea. — érudeivar (= eridevres) Luydv, that you should place 
(= by placing) a yoke, etc. This is a lax use of the epexegeti- 
cal infinitive. W. $ 44. 1.— dv otre, x. 7. À, which neither our 
fathers, etc. “By this yoke,’ says Neander, “which Peter 
represents as having been always so irksome to the Jews, he 
certainly did not mean the external observance of ceremonies 
simply as such, since he would by no means persuade the Jew- 
ish Christians to renounce them. But he meant the external 
observance of the law, in so far as this proceeded from an inter- 
nal subjection of the conscience to its power, such as exists 
when justification and salvation are made to depend on the 
performance of legal requirements. Those in this state of mind 
must fear lest they peril their salvation by the slightest deviation 
from the law; they suffer the painful scrupulosity which leads to 
the invention of manifold checks, in order to guard themselves, 
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by a self-imposed constraint, against every possible transgression 
of its commands.” 

V. 11. &ààd marks this connection: With such an experience 
as to the law, we no longer expect salvation from that source ; 
but through the grace of the Lord Jesus believe that we shall be 
saved. — xaxetvot, also they, viz. the heathen converts. The remark 
suggests its own application. If the Jews had renounced their 
own law as unable to benefit them, and had taken the position 
of the Gentiles, it was inconsistent, as well as useless, to require 
the Gentiles to depend on the system of the Jews. The train 
of thought in Gal. 2, 15 sq. is singularly coincident with this. — 
The reference of xdxetvor to of warépes introduces an idea irrele- 
vant to the subject. 

V. 12. éatynoe, became silent, recalls us to the roAAns ovlyri- 
gews in v. 7. Peters address had calmed the excitement, so that 
they refrained from speaking, and gave Paul and Barnabas an 
opportunity to be heard; comp. ovyjoa in the next verse. — jKovov 
(imperf.) implies a copious narration on the part of the speakers. 
—— é&yyoupevwv, K. T. ^. They gave this prominence to the mira- 
cles because these expressed so decisively God’s approval of 
their course in receiving the heathen without circumcision. That 
was now the main point in question. We see from Gal. 2, 7 sq., 
that the narrative embraced also other topics. 


VERSES 13-21. Speech of the Apostle James. 


V. 13. The speaker is the James mentioned in 12,17. Paul 
names him before Peter and John in Gal. 2,9 because he was 
pastor of the church at Jerusalem and perhaps president of the 
council. — diexpidn, proceeded to speak (see 3, 12); or, very prop- 
erly, answered, since the position of the Judaistic party challenged 
a reply. 

V. 14. Supedy, Symeon (see 13, 1), as in 2 Pet. 1,1; else- 
where Sipwv, Simon, after the Heb. variation ja (1 Chr. 4, 20) 
and 4398 (Gen. 29, 33). This apostle is not mentioned again in 
the Acts. His speech in the council is the last act of Peter 
which Luke has recorded. — zpérov, at first, answers to ad’ ģuepôv 
dpxyaiwv in V. 7. — érecxearo, graciously visited, like "pa in its good 
sense. — éri tw dvéuart atrov, after his name (Luke 1, 9), i. e. who 
should be called by it, known as his people (De Wet.) ; comp. v. 
17; Deut. 28, 10; Is. 68, 19; 2 Chr. 7, 14, ete. But the critical 
editions omit ri and the dative depends then on the infinitive; 
1. e. for thy name, its acknowledgment, honor. 

V. 15. Kal tovrm x. T. À, and with this (not masculine, viz. 
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Peter, but neuter, viz. the fact just stated) agree the words of the 
prophets. As an example of their testimony, he adduces Am. 
9, 11 sq. 

V. 16. The citation conforms very nearly to the Septuagint. — 
dvactpévw, K. T. A, Twill return and will rebuild. The expression 
implies a restoration of favor after a temporary alienation; comp. 
Jer. 12, 15. Some recognize here the Hebraism which converts 
the first of two verbs into an adverb qualifying the second: I will 
again rebuild. Meyer, De Wette, Winer (§ 54. 5), reject that 
explanation. It is the less apposite here, as ava repeats the ad- 
verbial idea in the three following verbs. — dvotxodopyjow, x. T. N.s 
I will rebuild the tabernacle of David which has fallen, i. e. will 
restore the decayed splendor of his family, to wit, in the person 
of his Son after the flesh (Rom. 1, 3), in the Messiah. exyvjy 
represents the family as having fallen into such obscurity as to 
occupy the humble abode of a booth or tabernacle. The next 
words of the text describe the same condition still more strongly. 

V. 17. dws àv exlytyowow, x. t. X., that (telic, because the Sav- 
iour must be first sent) the rest (lit. those left remaining) of men 
and all the heathen may seek out the Lord. dv implies that it de- 
pends on them whether. the purpose will be attained or defeated. 
See W. $ 42.6; K. $ 330.4. The rest of men are the others of 
them besides the Jews, and these others are all the heathen. The 
last clause is explicative, not appositional. The Hebrew has 
they, i. e. the people of God, shall possess the residue of Edom, i. e. 
those of Edom reserved for mercy, and all the (other) heathen. 
The Seventy may have confounded some of the original words 
with other similar words; but the apostle followed their transla- 
tion of the passage, as it contained the essential idea for which 
he appealed to it. The many foreign Jews who were present 
were familiar with the Greek Scriptures, but not the Hebrew. — 
èp ods.... pov, upon whom my name has been called, i. e. given, 
applied to them as a sign of their relationship to God; comp. 
James 2,7. See the references on v. 14. Observe that the verb 
is perfect. The application of the name was future when the 
prophecy was uttered, and was still future to a great extent 
when cited at this time; but the prediction was as good as al- 
ready verified, because the purpose of God made it certain. 
— èr aùroúsis a Hebraism, founded on the use of sty as the 
sign of relation (Olsh. De Wet. Mey.). Gesen. Heb. Gr. $ 121. 
1. The foregoing citation from Amos was pertinent in a twofold 
way: first, it announced that the heathen were to be admitted 
with the Jews into the kingdom of Christ; and, secondly, it con- 
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- tained no recognition of circumcision, or other Jewish ceremonies, 
as prerequisite to their reception. — rávra after ratra (T. R.) is 
not approved. 

V.18. The words here are a comment of James on the proph- 
ecy.— yvword....avrov, Known from the beginning unto God are all 
his works. The present call of the Gentiles, after having been 
so long foretold, was an evidence and illustration of the truth 
here asserted. Hence, the apostle would argue, if God, in ex- 
tending the gospel to the heathen without requiring them to be 
circumcised, was carrying into effect an eternal purpose, it be- 
came them to acquiesce in it; their opposition to his plan would 
be as unavailing as it was criminal. — The variations of the text 
in this verse are numerous, but nearly all yield the same mean- 
ing. They may be seen in Griesbach, Hahn, Tischendorf, Green, 
and others. Lachman adheres to the common reading, with the 
exception of xvpiw for Jed, and čpyov for čpya. 

V.19. yò kpo, I (for my part, without dictating to others) 
judge, decide as my opinion. On éy#, as thus restrictive, see W. 
§ 22.6. The verb affords no proof that the speakers authority 
was greater than that of the other apostles; comp. 16, 4.—p7 
mapevoxetv, that we ought not to disquiet, molest, i. e. impose on 
them the yoke of Jewish ceremonies; see v. 10. The infinitive 
includes often the idea of obligation or ‘necessity. W. $ 44. 3. b. 
Meyer urges the separate force of rapá, further, 1. e. in addition 
to their faith, not justified apparently by usage; better in his last 
edition, thereby, along with their conversion. 

V. 20. émorretha, x. T. À, that we should write to them, direct by 
letter, that they abstain. — édoynpdrov = cidwrodirwv in v.29. The 
parts of the victim not used in sacrifice, the heathen sold in the 
market as ordinary food, or ate them at feasts. The Jews, in 
their abhorrence of idolatry, regarded the use of such flesh as 
allied to the guilt of participating in idol-worship itself. See 
Rom. 14, 15 sq.; 1 Cor. 8, 10 sq. — kai rìs wopveias, and from for- 
nication = licentiousness (Calv. Kuin. Olsh. Mey. De Wet.). 
Repeat azo before this noun. The other practices, it will be ob- 
served, relate to things which are not sinful per se, but derive 
their character from positive law, or from circumstances. The 
reason, probably, for associating this immorality with such prac- 
tices is, that the heathen mind had become so corrupt as almost 
to have lost the idea of chastity as a virtue! Other senses of 
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mopveia, as idolatry, incest, marriage with unbelievers, concubin- 
age, have been proposed. It is against any such unusual signifi- 
cation of the word, that it occurs again in the enactment (v. 29). 
The object of the decree would require it to be framed with as 
much perspicuity as possible, and would exclude the use of terms 
out of their ordinary acceptation. — xal rod mvixro®, and from what 
has been strangled, i. e. from the flesh of animals put to death in 
that way. The Jews were not allowed to eat such flesh, because 
it contained the blood; see Lev. 17, 13. 14; Deut. 12, 16, 23. — 
Kat Tov aiparos, and from blood, which the heathen drank often at 
their idolatrous feasts, and at other times and in various ways 
mingled with their food. 

V. 21. This verse assigns a reason for the proposed restric- 
tions, and that is, that the Jewish believers, being so accustomed 
to hear the things in question forbidden, were naturally sensitive 
in regard to them, and hence it was necessary, for the sake of 
peace and harmony, that the heathen converts should refrain 
from such practices. This view of the connection is the most 
natural one. Calvin, Hemsen, Olshausen, De Wette, Meyer, and 
others, agree in it. Neander follows Chrysostom, who supposes 
the words to explain why it was proposed to instruct the Gentiles 
only: the Jews had no occasion to be informed what the law re- 
quired of them; for Moses in every city, etc. This interpretation 
not only turns the mind abruptly from one train of thought to 
another, but appears to concede more to the advocates of circum- 
cision than the question at issue would allow. To have justified 
the prohibitions on such ground would be recognizing the perpe- 
tuity of the Mosaic rites, so far as the Jews were concerned; 
and we cannot suppose that the apostles at this time either enter- 
tained that view, or would give any direct countenance to it in 
the minds of others. 


VERSES 22-29. They appoint Messengers to the Churches, and 
send a Letter by them. 


V. 22. ore coke, x. T. A, Then the apostles .... resolved, having 
selected men from themselves, to send them, etc. ékdcéapévovs passes 
into the accusative, because the object of the governing verb, 
amooroAots, Serves at the same time as the subject of the infini- 
tive. K. § 307. R. 2.—Judas is known only from this notice. 
His surname opposes the conjecture that he was Judas Thad- 
deus, the apostle. There is no proof that he was a brother of 
Joseph Barsabas, the candidate for the apostleship (1, 23).— Stas 
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bacame Paul’s associate in his second missionary tour (v. 40). 
For Xas in the Acts, we have always 3Aovaves in the Epistles. 
The former was his Jewish name probably, the latter his Gentile 
or foreign name; see on 13, 9. — 7youpevovs, leading, eminent for 
reputation and authority (Luke 22, 26). 

V. 23. ypdavres. The nominative of a participle refers often 
to a preceding substantive in a different case, when that substan- 
tive forms in fact the logical subject of the clause. K. § 313. 1; 
W. $ 64. II. 2. The impersonal expression at the head of the 
sentence is equivalent to a transitive verb with the dative as 
nominative. K. § 307. R. 5.—xara riv ‘Avridxeay, K. Te À through- 
out Antioch and Syria, ete., since the brethren were in different 
places. We see here how extensively the Judaizers had at- 
tempted to spread their views. The scene at Antioch (v. 1) was 
only an example of what had occurred in many other places. As 
to the origin of the churches in Syria and Cilicia, see on v. 41.— 
xaipe, sc. A€yovor. It is remarkable, says Neander, that this word, 
as a form of epistolary salutation, occurs only here and in James 
1, 1, with the exception of 23, 26, where it is a Roman who em- 
ploys it. It would account for the coincidence if we suppose 
that the Apostle James drew up this document. His office as 
pastor of the church would very naturally devolve that service 
on him. The occurrence of yxaipew here and in the Epistle, Ben- 
gel, Bleek, and others, point out as an indication that the two 
compositions are from the same hand. 

V. 24. éé tpov, from us, which accords with v. 1.— érdpagay, 
disquieted, perplexed; see Gal. 1, 7.—Adéyors may have, as Stier 
thinks, a disparaging force: with words merely, as opposed to the 
truth or sound doctrine. — dvackevaovres ras Wyas ipav, subverting 
your souls, i. e. unsettling, removing them from the pure faith of 
the gospel. This clause describes the effect or tendency of the 
views which those who received the decrees were urged by the 
false teachers to adopt. — repiréuverda, x. T. N., that ye must be 
circumcised, and keep the law. For this power of the infinitive, 
see on v. 19. dev is not to be supplied. —ols où decrerdapedta, 
whom we did not command, i. e. instruct, authorize. This declar- 
ation may be aimed at a pretence on their part that they had 
been sent forth by the church at Jerusalem, or at least that they 
represented the sentiments of that church. 

V. 25. -yevopevots ópodvpaðóv, having met together ( Vulg. Neand. ); 
but better, having become of one mind, unanimous (Bng. Str. Mey.). 
Kuinoel and De Wette are undecided. According to the latter 
view, the expression represents this perfect harmony as having 
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been attained after some diversity of opinion; see v. 5.— ékde«é- 
apévovs exemplifies again the construction in v. 22. — BapvaBa xat 
IlavAw. This deviation from the usual order of these names since 
13, 13, as De Wette remarks after Bleek, testifies to the writer's 
diplomatic accuracy. Paul had spent but little time at Jerusalem, 
and Barnabas was still a more familiar name there (comp. 9, 27), 
than that of the apostle to the Gentiles. 

V. 26. dvdIpwros .... abrav, men who have given up, j eoparded, 
their lives; comp. 9, 24; 13, 50; 14,5.19. There was a special 
reason, no doubt, for this commendation of Paul and Barnabas. 
It would serve to counteract any attempts which the Jewish party 
might make, or had made, to discredit their religious views and 
impair their reputation as teachers. 

V. 27. où, therefore, 1. e. in conformity with the conclusion in 
v. 25.— Kat airots, K. T. À, also themselves by word announcing 
(when they shall be present) the same things, i. e. that we now 
write to you (Neand. Mey. De Wet.) ; not the same things that 
Paul and Barnabas have taught. 6:4 Adyov indicates clearly that 
the oral communication was to confirm the contents of the letter 
or the written communication. “Judas and Silas,’ says Stier 
(Reden der Apostel, I. p. 90), “should certify that the letter had 
actually proceeded from a unanimous resolve of the church at 
Jerusalem, and that Barnabas and Saul were thus honored and 
beloved there; they should give fuller information respecting the 
decrees, and answer every inquiry that might be proposed, as 
living epistles, confirmed by the letter and confirming it in re- 
tum; and thus by their word they should restore again the 
harmony which those unsent members of their church had dis- 
turbed.” | 

V. 28. Goče yap, For it seemed good, i. e. and especially how it 
seemed good. yáp specifies the part of the letter which the writ- 
ers had more particularly in view in 7a aùrd.— mveúparı kat yuty = 
mveúparı èv Ņuiv (Olsh.). See 5, 3 and note there. The expression 
represents the two agencies as distinct from each other, as well 
as consentaneous (De Wet.).— jyiv includes all (see v. 23) who 
took part in the action of the council. They were conscious of 
having adopted their conclusions under the guidance of the 
Spirit, and claimed for them the authority of infallible decisions. 
— râôv renders érdvoyxes an adjective. B.{ 125.6. The things 
in question are said to be necessary, not (excepting the last of 
them) because they were wrong in themselves, but because the 
Gentile Christians were bound by the law of charity (see Rom. 
14, 15) to avoid a course which, while it involved no question of 
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conscience on their part, would offend and grieve their Jewish 
brethren, and lead inevitably to strife and alienation. 

V. 29. dréxerdat, to wit, that ye abstain. For this definitive 
use of the infinitive, see W. § 44.1: C. § 623. — It is not perhaps 
accidental that zopveias has here a different position from that in v. 
20; see also 21, 25. — é ôv .... éavroús Neander compares with 
domov éavròv TypElv Gard TOU kóopov in James 1, 27. The similarity 
is striking, and may indicate the same hand in the two passages 
(see on v. 23). — ed mpdfere, ye will do well, what is right and com- 
mendable; see 10, 33; 3 John v. 6.— ¢fwo3e, like the Latin 
valete. 


Verses 30-35. Paul and Barnabas return to Antioch. 


V. 30. ov, therefore, since the foregoing decision was prelimi- 
nary to their departure. — drodvdérvres, having been dismissed, i. e. 
in all probability with religious services (v. 33; 13, 3), and perhaps 
with an escort for some miles on the way (v. 3). — rò mAñÌdos, the 
multitude; see v. 12 and 6,2. They call at once an assembly of 
the believers to hear their feport. 

V. 31. êri t) wapaxdyjoe, at the consolation (lit. upon as the 
cause) furnished by the letter. They approve of what had been 
done; they rejoice at the prospect of so happy a termination of 
the dispute. Some understand qrapaxdjoe of exhortation, which 
certainly is not required by that sense of the verb in the next 
verse (Mey.), and does not accord well with the contents of so 
authoritative a letter. 

V. 32. Kal adroit mpopyrat évres, also themselves being prophets, 
i. e. as well as Paul and Barnabas, and so competent to give the 
instruction needed. — rapekáňesav, exhorted, viz. in view of the 
present danger, that they should rely on Christ for salvation, and 
not cleave to the law of works. — éreoripigav, confirmed, shows 
the happy effect of their labors. 

V. 33. per elpyvys, with peace; the parting salutation (16, 36; 
Mark 5, 34; Luke 7, 50). The brethren took leave of them with 
the best wishes for their safety and welfare. Judas and Silas 
both returned to Jerusalem, as their commission would require, 
but Silas must have soon rejoined Paul at Antioch, since we find 
him there in v. 40. Luke has passed over that second journey. 

V. 34. Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, and others, strike 
out this verse. Most of the manuscripts omit it, or read it vari- 
ously. Itis a gloss probably, supposed to be required by v. 40. 
If the text be genuine and Silas remained at Antioch, we must 
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understand the plural in v. 33 as including one or more persons 
along with Judas, who had also come down from Jerusalem, 
though the narrative is otherwise silent concerning them. 

V. 35. dverpiBov. This was the interval between the return to 
Antioch (v. 30), and the departure on the next missionary tour 
(v.40). Some propose to insert here the scene described in Gal. 
2, 11 sq.; but that such a reaction in favor of Judaism as appeared 
on that occasion should have taken place so soon after the decis- 
ion at Jerusalem, is altogether improbable. See note on 18, 23. 
— kaí adds etayyeAcCopevor to the other participle as epexegetical : 
what they taught was the glad tidings or the gospel; not in- 
structed believers and preached to those who had not believed 
(Alf). See 4,18; 5,42; 11, 26; 28, 31. 


Verses 36-41. Paul and Barnabas resume their Work in different 
Fields of Labor. 


V. 36. perà d€ twas Nuépas, Now after certain days, denotes ap- 
parently a short period; comp. 9, 19; 16, 12.— ý strengthens the 
exhortation; see 13, 2. — émoxefdpeda... . rôs Exovot may in- 
volve an attraction, viz. that of the subject of the last clause 
drawn into the first: let us go to see... . how the brethren are (W. 
§ 66. 5); or an ellipsis: let us visit the brethren, and see (as in the 
E. V.) how they are. — èv ais is plural because racay wéAw is col- 
lective. W. $ 21. 3; K. $ 332. 5.— rôs exovor, how they are, in 
the mind of Paul, would have respect mainly to their spiritual 
welfare. 

V. 37. éBovdrcicaro, determined (see v. 5, 33; 27, 39). The 
feelings of Barnabas may have influenced him in this decision, 
more than his judgment, since he and Mark were cousins (dveynoi) ; 
see Col. 4,10. éBovAero, wished, is an ancient reading, but on the 
whole less approved, in part because it softens down the alterca- 
tion, and may have been added for that reason. 

V. 38. 7éiov, deemed it just, fitting. Paul viewed the question 
on its ethical side and not as a personal matter. — rov arooravra 
år avrav, who departed from them (18, 13), in dereliction of his 
duty ; comp. Luke 8, 13.—rotrov, this one (emphatic here), who 
proved so fickle.— It is pleasing to know that Mark did not forfeit 
the apostle’s esteem so as to be unable to regain it. He became 
subsequently Paul’s companion in travel (Col. 4, 10), and in 2 
Tim. 4, 11 elicits from him the commendation that he was “ pro- 
fitable to him for the ministry.” 

V. 39. éyévero wrapogucpds, a severe contention arose. Barnabas 
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insisted on his purpose, Paul on his view of the merits of the 
case; and as neither would yield, they parted. Some writers 
lay all the blame on Barnabas (Bmg.), in spite of the impar- 
tiality of the text. There was heat evidently on both sides. — dove 
.... GAAnAwy, so that they departed from one another. This sepa- 
ration refers, not to the rupture of their friendship, but to their 
proceeding in different directions, instead of laboring together as 
heretofore. The infinitive after wore is said to represent the act 
as a necessary or logical sequence of what precedes; the indica- 
tive as an absolute or unconditioned fact. See Klotz ad Devar. 
II. p. 772. It deserves to be remarked, that this variance did not 
estrange these brethren from their work, or occasion any perma- 
nent diminution of their regard for each other. In 1 Cor. 9, 6, 
which was written after this occurrence, Paul.alludes to Barna- 
bas as a Christian teacher, who possessed and deserved the 
fullest confidence of the churches. The passage contains fairly 
that implication. Even the error of Barnabas in yielding to the 
Jewish party (Gal. 2, 13) leads Paul to speak of him as one of 
the very last men (kal BapvaBas, i. e. even he) whom any one 
would suppose capable of swerving from the line of duty. And 
who can doubt that Barnabas reciprocated these sentiments 
towards the early, long-tried friend with whom he had acted in 
so many eventful scenes, and whom he saw still animated by the 
same affection towards himself, and the same devotion to the 
cause of their common Master? Luke does not mention the 
name of Barnabas again in the Acts. It is impossible to trace 
him further with any certainty. One tradition is that he went to 
Milan, and died as first bishop of the church there; another is, 
that, after living some years at Rome and Athens, he suffered 
martyrdom in his native Cyprus. The letter still extant, which 
was known as that of Barnabas even in the second century, can- 
not be defended as genuine. See Neander’s Church History, 
Vol. I. p. 657. That such a letter, however, was ascribed to him 
at that early period, shows how eminent a place he occupied 
among the Christians of his own and the succeeding age. 

V. 40. émAcEdpevos, having chosen for himself (comp. v. 22), not 
thereupon, viz. this disagreement. — rapadodeis ... . td Tov ddeADGY, 
having been committed unto the grace of God by the brethren. Per- 
haps we may infer from this remark, that the believers at Anti- 
och took Paul’s view of the point at issue between him and 
Barnabas. — ¿hA Je, went forth, is used of going forth as a mis- 
sionary in Luke 9, 6, and in 3 John v. 7.— The departure on this 
second tour we may place in A. D. 51; for if Paul went to Jeru- 
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salem in the year 50 (see on 15, 4), the remainder of that year, 
added (if any one chooses) to the early part of the ensuing year, 
would suffice probably for the sojourn at Antioch indicated by 
Twas Huepas in v. 36. It is impossible to be more definite than 
this. 

V.41. Syriaand Cilicia lay between Antioch and the eastern 
limit of the apostle’s first journey. We have had no account of 
the planting of any churches there, but they date undoubtedly 
from the period of Paul’s residence in that region, mentioned in 
Gal. 1,21. See 9, 30 and note there. — émuorypilev ras éxxAnoias, 
confirming the churches, not candidates for admission to them; 
see 14, 22. One of these churches may have been at Tarsus, 
which Paul would naturally revisit at this time. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Verses 1-5. Paul and Silas revisit the Churches and deliver the 
Decrees. 


V.1. AgpByv kait Atvorpav. Derbe and Lystra are mentioned in 
this order (the reverse of that in 14, 6), because the missionaries 
travel now from east to west. — Luke’s exclamation xai idov, and 
behold, shows how much this meeting with Timothy interested 
his feelings. — éxei, there, viz. at Lystra. Some refer the adverb 
to Derbe; but that view, so far from being required by AepBatos 
in 20, 4, is forbidden by the text there. Lystra stands nearest 
to éxel, and is named again in the next verse, where Luke 
surely would not pass over the testimony of those who had been 
acquainted with Timothy from early life. Wieseler combines 
the two opinions by supposing that Timothy may have been a 
native of Lystra, but was now living at Derbe. — For the family 
and the early education of Timothy, see 2 Tim. 1, 5; 3,15. Paul 
terms him rékvov pov, my son, in 1 Cor. 4, 17, probably because he 
had been the instrument of his conversion; comp. 1 Cor. 4, 15; 
Gal. 4,19. See the note on 14, 20.—v7uw0s is to be erased after 
yovatkds. — motis, believing ; see on 10,45. The mother’s name 
was Eunice. It was an instance of the mixed marriages of which 
Paul writes in 1 Cor. 1, 17 sq. —"EAAnvos, a Greek, and still a hea- 
then, or at all events not a proselyte in full, as otherwise the son 
would have been circumcised. 
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V. 2. ėuaprvpetro, was attested, well reported of. See 6,3; 10, 
22. Supposing Timothy to have been converted during Paul’s 
first visit to Lystra (see on 14, 20), he had now been a disciple 
three or four years. During this time he had exerted himself, 
no doubt, for the cause of Christ both in Lystra and Iconium, and 
had thus given proof of the piety and talents which rendered 
him so useful as a herald of the cross. 

V. 3. ov atro éedJeiv, to go forth with him as a preacher of 
the word; see 2 Tim. 4, 5.—)AaBov .... airov, having taken, he 
circumcised him, either by his own hand (Mey. De Wet.), or 
procuring it to be done (Neand.). The Jews had no particular 
class of persons who performed this act. The Jewish custom, it 
is said, required merely that the administrator should not be a 
heathen. See Win. Realw. I. p. 157. — 6:4. rots “Tovdatous, k. 7. À. 
on account of the Jews, etc. It would have repelled the Jews 
from his ministry to have seen him associated with a man whom 
they knew to be uncircumcised. Paul took this course, there- 
fore, in order to remove that obstacle to his usefulness. The 
history presents Paul here as acting on the principle stated in 1 
Cor. 9, 20: éyevounv rots Tovðaíors as “Tovdatos iva ‘Tovdatous Kepdjou, 
x. 7. A. It was under circumstances totally different that he re- 
fused to circumcise Titus, as related in Gal. 2,3 sq) He was 
then in the midst of those who would have regarded the act as 
ratifying their doctrine that circumcision was necessary to salva- 
tion; seeon 15,1. Inthe present instance he knew (that ad- 
mission is due to his character for intelligence as well as consis- 
tency) that his conduct would not be misunderstood or perverted; 
that the believers would view it as an accommodation merely to 
the prejudices of the Jews, and that the Jews themselves were 
in no danger of supposing him to countenance the idea that their 
keeping the law would entitle them to the favor of God. — Other 
passages extend our knowledge of this transaction. Timothy 
was not only circumcised, but set apart to the ministry “with the 
laying on of the hands of the presbytery” and of the apostle, 
was endued with special gifts for the office (1 Tim. 4,14; 2 Tim. 
1, 6), and received at the time prophetic assurances of the success 
which awaited him in his new career (1 Tim. 1, 18).— year 
yop, K. T. X., for all knew his father that, etc. The structure of the 
sentence is like that in 3, 10. 

V.4. as dveropevovro tas tõdes, As they journeyed through the 
cittes on the route pursued by them. They would visit naturally 
all the churches in Syria and Cilicia (15, 41), and most of those 
on the main land, gathered during the apostle’s former tour. As 
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Antioch and Perga were so remote from their general course, it 
is possible that they transmitted copies of the decrees to those 
places. It is not certain that the word had taken root in Perga; 
see on 14, 25.—-apedidow . . . . Sdypara, delivered (orally or in 
writing) to them the decrees to keep. The infinitive may be telic: 
that they should keep them; or may involve a relative clause: 
which they should keep. Compare à rapéAaBov xparety in Mark 7, 4. 
See W. $ 44. 1. atrots refers to the believers in these cities; not 
to the heathen converts merely (Mey.), since the decrees affected 
also the Jews. 

V. 5. ovv, therefore, i. e. as the result of this visit, and of the 
adjustment of the controversy which had divided and enfeebled 
the churches. — rô dpwtpa, in the number of their members. 


VERSES 6-10. They prosecute their Journey to Troas. 


V. 6. pvyiav. See on 2,10. To reach Phrygia from Iconium 
or Antioch, they would direct their way to the northeast. — Tad- 
arikinvy xópav. Galatia was bounded on the north by Paphlagonia 
and Bithynia, on the east by Pontus and Cappadocia (separated 
from them by the river Halys), on the south by Cappadocia and 
Phrygia, and on the west by Phrygia and Bithynia. Among the 
principal cities were Ancyra, made the metropolis by Augustus, 
and Pessinus. Kiepert draws the line of Paul’s course, on his 
map, so as to include these places, on the natural supposition that 
he would aim to secure first the prominent towns. See on 18, 1. 
It is evident from the Epistle to the Galatians (see, e. g., 4, 19), 
that it was the apostle Paul who first preached the gospel in this 
country ; and since he found disciples here on his third mission- 
ary tour (see 18, 23), it must have been at this time that he laid 
the foundation of the Galatian churches (Gal. 1, 2). Such is the 
opinion of the leading critics. See note on 14, 6.—Kwdrvderes, 
K. T. À, being restrained by the Holy Spirit, ete. The act of this 
participle, it will be observed, was subsequent to that of deADdvres 
and prior to that of é\ddvres (v. 7). The course of the move- 
ment may be sketched thus. The travellers, having passed 
through the eastern section of Phrygia into Galatia, proposed 
next to preach the word in proconsular Asia (see on 2,9). With 
that view they turned their steps to the southwest, and, crossing 
the north part of Phrygia, came down to the frontier of Mysia, 
the first province in Asia which they would reach in that direc- 
tion. Being informed here that they were not to execute this 
design, they turned again towards the north and attempted to go 
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into Bithynia, which was adjacent to Mysia. Restrained from 
that purpose, they passed by Mysia, i. e. did not remain there to 
preach, and proceeded to Troas. — This portion of the apostle’s 
travels, though they embrace so wide a circuit, admits of very 
little geographical illustration. Phrygia and Galatia are parts of 
Asia Minor, of which the ancient writers have left but few 
notices and which remain comparatively unknown to the pres- 
ent day. We must infer from 18, 23, that Paul gained disci- 
ples in Phrygia at this time, but in what places is uncertain. 
Colosse was a Phrygian city, and may have received the gospel 
on this journey, unless it be forbidden by Col. 2,1. The opinion 
of the best critics is, that the apostle includes the Colossians in 
that passage among those who had not “seen his face in the 
flesh.” —76 mvedua ‘TIncod, the Spirit of Jesus, i. e. which he sends. 
There is no parallel passage, unless it be Rom. 8, 9. “Iycod has 
been lost from some copies, but belongs to the text. The Spirit, 
says Reuss, appears here in a sphere of activity, made more prom- 
inent in the Acts than in all the other writings of the New 
Testament. “ Thus, itis the Spirit who conducts Philip in the 
road to Gaza (8, 29), who instructs Peter to receive the messen- 
gers of Cornelius (10, 19; 11, 12), who causes Barnabas and Paul 
to be sent to the heathen (13, 2. 4), who directs the missionaries 
in the choice of their route (16, 6. 7), who urges Paul to Jerusalem 
(20, 22), who chooses the pastors of the churches (20, 28), ete.” 1 

V. 8. mapeddovres rHv Mvoiav, having passed by Mysia, having 
left it aside without remaining to preach there; comp. wapam)ed- 
cain 20, 16, and zapeAJeiv in Mark 6,48. Wieseler ( Chronolo- 
gie, p. 36), Alford, Howson apparently, and others prefer this 
meaning here. Some render having passed along Mysia, i. e. the 
border of Mysia Minor, which belonged to Bithynia, whereas 
Mysia Major belonged to proconsular Asia (De Wet.) The 
boundary was a political one, and no distinct frontier existed, 
which the travellers could have had any motive for tracing so 
exactly. — xareByoay, came down from the inner highlands to the 
coast. — «is Tpwada, unto Troas, the name of a district or a city; 
here the latter, called fully Alexandria Troas, on the Hellespont, 
about four miles from the site of the ancient Troy. It was the 
transit harbor between the north-west of Asia Minor and Mace- 
donia. Paul passed and repassed here on two other occasions 
(20, 6; 2 Cor. 2, 12). It is correct that Luke represents Troas 
here as distinct from Mysia. Under Nero, Troas and the vicinity 


1 Historie de la Theologie Chretienne, Tome second, p. 603 (Strasbourg 1852). 
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formed a separate territory, having the rights of Roman freedom 
(De Wet. Bottg.). | 

V.9. kat dpapa, x. 7.4. Whether Paul saw this vision in a 
dream, or in a state of ecstasy (see 10,10; 22, 17), the language 
does not decide. à rHs vuxros suggests one of the conditions of 
the first mode, but would not be inconsistent with the other. — 
avnp Maxedwv, a man revealed to him as a Macedonian ; comp. 9, 
12. — duaBads, having crossed, i. e. the northern part of the Ægean. 
— BonInoov piv, help us, because the one here represented 
many. | 

V.10. efyrjoaper, we sought, i. e. by immediate inquiry for a 
ship (Alf), Paul had made known the vision to his associates. 
Here for the first time the historian speaks of himself as one of 
the party, and in all probablity because he joined it at Troas. 
The introduction would be abrupt for the style of a modern 
work, it is true; but, on the other hand, to have had from Luke 
any formal account of the manner in which he became connected 
with the apostle would have been equally at variance with the 
simplicity and reserve which distinguish the sacred writers. Nor 
does it account at all more naturally for this sudden use of the 
plural, to imagine (it is a figment purely) that Luke adopts 
here the narrative of another writer; for, we may just as well 
suppose him to speak thus abruptly in his own name, as to allow 
him to introduce another person as doing it, without apprising us 
of the change. See marginal note on p. 16. 


Verses 11-15. Paul and his Associates arrive in Europe, and 
preach at Philippi. : 


V. 11. eddvdpopyjcoper, we ran by a straight course. In the 
nautical language of the ancients, as in that of the moderns, to run 
meant to sail before the wind, see 27,16. Luke observes almost: 
a technical precision in the use of such terms. His account 
of the voyage to Rome shows a surprising familiarity with sea- 
life. — eis Sapodpaxnv, unto Samothrace, which they reached the 
first day. This island, the present Samothraki, is about half way 
between Troas and Neapolis, and is the highest land in this part 
of the Ægean, except Mount Athos. The ordinary currents here 
are adverse to sailmg northward; but southerly winds, though 
they are brief, blow strongly at times and overcome entirely that 
disadvantage. With such a wind, “the vessel in which Paul 
sailed would soon cleave her way through the strait between 
Tenedos and the main, past the Dardanelles, and near the eastern 
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shore of Imbros. On rounding the northern end of this island, 
they would open Samothrace, which had hitherto appeared as a 
higher and more distant summit over the lower mountains of 
Imbros. Leaving this island, and bearing now a little to the 
west, and having the wind still (as our sailors say) two or three 
points abaft the beam, they steered for Samothrace, and under 
the shelter of its high shore, anchored for the night.” See the 
nautical proofs in Howson.—eis Nedrohw, unto Naples, a Thracian 
city on the Strymonic gulf, the modern Cavallo. It was north- 
west from Samothrace, but even with a southerly wind could be 
reached in seven or eight hours. As the same verb describes 
the remainder of the journey, it might seem as if they merely 
touched here, but did not land, proceeding along the coast to 
some harbor nearer to Philippi than this. Some writers would 
place the port of that city further west than the present Cavallo. 
It is generally agreed, however, that Neapolis was the nearest 
town on the sea, and hence, though the distance was not less 
than ten miles, was identical with Philippi as to purposes of 
travel and trade. Cavallo is the nearest port at present, and the 
shore appears to have undergone no change either from recession 
or advance.' 

V.12. Philippi was on a steep acclivity of the Thracian Her- 
mus, where this range slopes towards the sea, on a small stream 
called Gangas, or Gangitas. It was at some distance east of the 
Strymon, and not on that river, as some have said. The adjacent 
plain is memorable in Roman history, as the place where the 
battle was fought between the Republicans under Brutus, and 
the followers of Antony and Augustus. — #ris . . . . KoAdvia, which 
as the chef city of the province of Macedonia, being a colony. mporn 
designates it as one of the first places there, and coAwma explains 
the ground of the epithet. Augustus had sent a colony thither 
(see Dict. of Antt. s. colonia), which had conferred upon it new 
importance. Some understand zpary geographically : first as they 
entered Macedonia, which Winer calls the simplest explanation. 
That Neapolis lay farther east, does not clash with this view ; for 
those who adopt it take Macedonia here in the Greek sense, 
which assigns Neapolis to Thrace. It is a stronger objection, 
that Luke would then mean Greek Macedonia here, but else- 
where the Roman province so named, i. e. Northern Greece in 
distinction from Achaia, or Southern Greece; see on 18, 5. Fur- 


My thanks are due to the Rev. Dr. Hill of Athens for inquiries in relation to 
this point. 
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ther, srí indicates a permanent distinction; whereas jv would 
have been more natural to mark an incident of the journey (was 
first on their way). The proper capital of Macedonia (hence 
not zpwrn in that sense) was Thessalonica. Jf the earlier divis- 
ion into four parts still continued, Amphipolis was politically first in 
pars prima. “It may be added,” says Akerman, “in confirmation 
of the words of Luke, that there are colonial coins of Philippi 
from the reign of Augustus to that of Caracalla.” It is frequenly 
said, that this was the first place on the continent of Europe 
where the gospel was preached ; but we have no certain knowl- 
edge of the origin of the church of Rome, and, very possibly, it 
may have been founded by some of the converts on the day of 
Pentecost. The church at Philippi was the first church in Europe 
which the apostle Paul established. — jyépas twas, certain days, 
denotes apparently the few days which they spent there before 
the arrival of the Sabbath. 

V. 13. Instead of the received éw ris móňews, the later criticism 
would read ¿éw rìs ridys, out of the gate. This part of the narrative 
shows often the presence of the historian. —rapà rordpov, beside a 
river, viz. the Gangas. The name was unimportant, but could 
hardly fail to be known to Luke, who was so familiar with Philippi; 
see on v.40. The river may possibly have been the more distant 
Strymon (Neand. Mey.); though if rúàņs be the correct word, the 
stream intended must be a nearer one. In summer the Gangas is 
almost dry, but in winter or after rains may be full and swollen. — 
où . . . . civan, where (according to an ancient usage in that city) was 
wont to be a place of prayer (Kuin. Neand. Mey. De Wet.). The 
Jews preferred to assemble near the water on account of the lus- 
trations which accompanied their worship. Neander illustrates 
this usage from what Tertullian says of them (De Jejun., c. 16): 
“per omne litus quocunque in aperto.... preces ad celum mittunt.” 
See also Jos. Antt. 14. 10.23. The zpocevyy here appears to have 
been, not an edifice, but a space or inclosure in the open air con- 
secrated to this use. The word was so well known as the desig- 
nation of a Jewish chapel or oratory that it passed into the Latin 
language in that sense. The rendering where prayer was wont to 
be made (E. V.) does not agree easily with eîvar. Instead of the 
substantive verb, the predicate would be yiverJat (12, 5), or mocio- 
Jo. (1 Tim. 2, 1).— In @\adotuey Luke appears as one of the 
speakers. — rais cvveAdovoaus yuvarki, the women who came together 
for prayer. The absence of a synagogue shows that the Jews 
here were not numerous. Those who met for prayer were chiefly 
women, and even some of these were converts-to Judaism. 
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V. 14. kaltis yuv), k. t. à. Lydia was a very common name 
among the Greeks and the Romans. Itis not surprising, there- 
fore, that it coincided with the name of her country. Possibly 
she may have borne a different name at home, but was known 
among strangers as Lydia or the Lydian (Wetst.). She is said 
to have been a seller of purple, sc. cloths, from Thyatira. That 
city was on the confines of Lydia and Mysia; and the Lydians, 
as ancient writers testify, were famous for precisely such fabrics. 
They possessed that reputation even in Homer's time; see Il. 4. 
141. An inscription, “the dyers,’ has been found among the 
ruins of Thyatira. — jxovey (relative imperf.) was hearing, while 
he discoursed (14, 9; 15, 12); not when the act (dujvoige) took 
place (Alf.).—ijs .... xapdiav, whose heart the Lord opened, i. e. 
in conformity with other passages (Matt. 11, 25 sq.; Luke 24, 45; 
1 Cor. 3, 6. 7), enlightened, impressed by his Spirit, and so pre- 
pared to receive the truth. — zpocéyewv, so as to attend (ecbatic) ; 
or less obvious, to attend (telic). 

V. 15. as 8 €Barricdn. It is left indefinite whether she was 
baptized at once, or after an interval of some days. —6 oikos airis, 
her house, family. “ Here,” says De Wette, “as well as in v. 33; 
18, 8; 1 Cor. 1, 16, some would find a proof for the apostolic 
baptism of children; but there is nothing here which shows that 
any except adults were baptized.” According to his view (in 
Stud. und Krit., p. 669, 1830) of the meaning of 1 Cor. 7, 14, it 
is impossible that baptism should have been applied to children 
in the primitive churches. In arguing from the case of children 
to that of married persons, one of whom is an unbeliever, in 
order to justify the continuance of the relation, “the apostle must 
appeal to something which lay out of the disputed case, but 
which had a certain similarity and admitted of an application to 
it. This something is nothing else than the relation which the 
children of Christian parents in general sustain to the Christian 
church, and the expression ‘your children’ refers to all the Cor- 
inthian Christians. The children of Christians were not yet re- 
ceived properly into a Christian community, were not yet baptized, 
and did not take part in the devotional exercises and love-feasts 
of the church; accordingly, they might have been regarded as 
unclean (dkdJapra), with as much reason as the unbelieving 
consorts could be so regarded. In this passage, therefore, we 
have a proof that children had not begun to be baptized in the 
time of the apostles.” The oikos airjs,as Meyer remarks, con- 
sisted probably of women who assisted Lydia in her business. 
“When Jewish or heathen families,” he says further, “became 
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Christians, the children in them could have been baptized only 
in cases in which they were so far developed that they could 
profess their faith in Christ, and did actually profess it; for this 
was the universal requisition for the reception of baptism; see, 
also, v. 31. 33; 18, 8. On the contrary, if the children were still 
unable to believe, they did not partake of the rite, since they 
were wanting in what the act presupposed. The baptism of 
children is not to be considered as an apostolic institution, but 
arose gradually in the post-apostolic age, after early and long 
continued resistance, in connection with certain views of doctrine, 
and did not become general in the church till after the time of 
Augustine. The defence of infant baptism transcends the domain 
of exegesis, and must be given up to that of dogmatics.” Since 
a confession of faith preceded baptism, says Olshausen, “it is im- 
probable in the highest degree that by ‘her household’ (ofkos 
airys) children of an immature age are to be understood; those 
baptized with her were relatives, servants, grown up children. 
We have not, in fact, a single sure proof-text for the baptism of 
children in the apostolic age, and the necessity of it cannot be 
derived from the idea of baptism.” He says on 1 Cor. 1, 17, that 
“nothing can be inferred in favor of infant baptism from the word 
‘household’ (otkos), because the adult members of the household 
(comp. 1 Cor. 16, 15), or the servants in it, may alone be meant.” 
Neander maintains the same view of this class of passages. 
“Since baptism marked the entrance into communion with Christ, 
it resulted from the nature of the rite, that a confession of faith 
in Jesus as the Redeemer would be made by the person to be 
baptized. As baptism was closely united with a conscious en- 
trance on Christian communion, faith and baptism were always 
connected with one another; and thus it is in the highest degree 
probable that baptism was performed only in instances where 
both could meet together, and that the practice of infant baptism 
was unknown at this period. We cannot infer the existence of 
infant baptism from the instance of the baptism of whole fam- 
ilies ; for the passage in 1 Cor. 16, 15 shows the fallacy of such a 
conclusion, as from that it appears that the whole family of Ste- 
- phanus, who were baptized by Paul, consisted of adults. ... From 
whom (if it belonged to the first Christian age) could the institu- 
tion of infant baptism have proceeded? Certainly it did not 
come directly from Christ himself. Was it from the primitive 
church in Palestine, from an injunction given by the earlier apos- 
tles? But among the Jewish Christians circumcision was held 
as a seal of the covenant, and hence they had so much less 
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occasion to make use of another dedication for their children. 
Could it then have been Paul that first introduced among hea- 
then Christians this change in the use of baptism?. But this 
would agree least of all with the peculiar Christian characteris- 
tics of this apostle. He who says of himself that Christ sent 
him, not to baptize, but to preach the gospel; he who always 
kept his eye fixed on one thing, justification by faith, and 
‘so carefully avoided everything which could give a handle or 
a support to the notion of justification by outward things 
(capxixa),— how could he have set up infant baptism against 
the circumcision that continued to be practised by the Jewish 
Christians? In this case, the dispute carried on with the Juda- 
izing party, on the necessity of circumcision, would easily have 
given an opportunity of introducing this substitute into the contro- 
versy, if it had really existed. The evidence arising from silence 
on this topic has, therefore, the greater weight.”! It may be 
proper to regard the decisions of such men as representing the 
testimony of the present biblical scholarship on this controverted 
subject. It is the more proper to accord to them this character, 
because they proceed from men whose ecclesiastical position 
would naturally dispose them to adopt a different view; who 
contend that infant baptism, having been introduced, is allow- 
able, notwithstanding their acknowledgment that it has no scrip- 
tural warrant. — «i Kexpixare, if ye have judged, i. e. by admitting 
her to baptism, and thus declaring their confidence in her. eis 
preferred to èreí out of modesty. — micrnv To Kupiw, trusting to the 
Lord, i. e. having faith in him, a believer; comp. 10, 45; 16, 1.— 
wapeBiacaro Huds, constrained us; not that they needed so much 
entreaty, but that she could not employ less in justice to her 
grateful feelings. Some think that they were reluctant to accept 
the proffered hospitality, lest they should seem to be actuated by 
mercenary motives. The apostle was by no means indifferent 
to that imputation (20, 34; 2 Cor. 12, 17. 19); but it is incorrect 
to say that he never showed himself unmindful of it. He was 
the guest of Gaius at Corinth (Rom. 16, 23), and was aided re- 
peatedly by Christian friends, when his circumstances made it 
necessary (24, 23; 28, 10; Phil. 4, 15 sq.). 


Verses 16-18. Healing of a Demoniac Woman. 


V. 16. éyévero 5é, Now it came to pass on a subsequent day 
(Neand. De Wet.). — eis tpooevyyv, unto the place of prayer, which 


1 Abridged from Ryland’s translation. Pflanzung, u. s. w., Band I. p. 278. 
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may omit the article as definite, because it was the only such 
place there. But some editors (Grsb. Lehm.) insert rv. — rasi- 
oKyy .... widwvos, a female slave (Gal. 4, 22) having the spirit of 
a pythoness, i. e. of a diviner who was supposed to have received 
her gift of prophecy from Apollo. Luke describes the woman 
according to her reputed character; he does not express here his 
own opinion of the case. His view agreed no doubt with that 
of Paul, and what that was we learn from the sequel. To sup- 
pose him to acknowledge Apollo as a real existence would con- 
tradict 1 Cor. 8, 4. — mapetye, procured. Winer ($ 38. 5) says, that 
the active is more appropriate here than the middle (comp. 19, 
24; Col. 4,1; Tit. 2, 7), because the gain was involuntary on her 
part.— rots xupiots airs, unto her masters. A slave among the 
ancients who possessed a lucrative talent was often the joint 
property of two or more owners. — pavrevopiévy, by divining, was 
the heathen term to denote the act. Luke would have said more 
naturally zpodyrevovca, had he been affirming his own belief in 
the reality of the pretension.—The woman was in fact a demoniac 
(see v. 18); and as those subject to the power of evil spirits were 
often bereft of their reason, her divinations were probably the 
ravings of insanity. The superstitious have always been prone 
to attach a mysterious meaning to the utterances of the insane. 
We may take it for granted that the craft of the managers in 
this case was exerted to assist the delusion. 

V. 17. otro, K. T. `, These men are servants, etc. Some have 
supposed that she merely repeated what she had heard them de- 
clare of themselves, or what she had heard reported of them by 
others. But the similarity of the entire account to that of the 
demoniacs mentioned in the Gospels requires us to refer this 
case to the same class of phenomena; see Matt. 6, 29; Mark 3, 
11; Luke 4, 41; 8, 28, etc. According to those passages, we 
must recognize the acknowledgment here as a supernatural 
testimony to the mission of Paul and his associates, and to the 
truth of the gospel which they preached. 

V. 18. dtarovydeis Hesychius defines by AuvrnJeis, being grieved. 
With that sense it would refer to Paul’s commiseration of the 
woman’s unhappy condition. Taken as in 4, 2, being indignant, 
it would show how he felt to witness such an exhibition of the 
malice of a wicked spirit; comp. Luke 13, 16. The latter mean- 
ing directs the act of the participle to the same object as that of 
eriotpevas and eire. It is better to preserve a unity in that re- 
spect. — T mveúpar, to the spirit, who is addressed here as distinct 
from the woman herself. The apostle deals with the case as it 
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actually was, and his knowledge as an inspired teacher would 
enable him to judge correctly of its character. 


Verses 19-24. Imprisonment of Paul and Silas. 


Vi 19. dre éber, x. r. Xp that the hope of their gain went forth, 
i. e. with the exorcism (De Wet.). — émiAraBdpevor, K. T. A, having 
laid hold upon Paul and Silas. Luke and Timothy may have 
been out of reach just at that moment (comp. 17, 5), or may have 
been spared because they were Greeks. — eis tHv ayopav. In an- 
cient cities the seats of the magistrates were erected commonly in 
the markets, or near to them. — ézt rods dpxovras, before the rulers, 
called in the next verse orparnyots. The chief magistrates in a 
Roman colony were the duumviri, or quatuorviri, as the number. 
was not always the same. They frequently took, however, the 
name of pretors, as one of greater honor, and that in Greek was 
arparnyot. It appears, therefore, that the magistrates at Philippi 
affected this latter title. It is worthy of notice that this is the 
only occasion in the Acts on which Luke applies the term to the 
rulers of a city. Here in a Roman colony the government would 
be modelled naturally after the Roman form; and the manner 
in which the narrative reveals that circumstance marks its au- 
thenticity. 

V. 20. “Iovdator trdpyxovres, being Jews. They say this at the 
outset, in order to give more effect to the subsequent accusation. 
No people were regarded by the Romans with such contempt 
and hatred as the Jews. It is not probable that the Philippians 
at this time recognized any distinction between Judaism and 
Christianity; they arraigned Paul and Silas as Jews, or as the 
leaders of some particular Jewish sect. 

V. 21. éłņ, customs, religious practices. — otk eearw, k. T. A. 
‘The Roman laws suffered foreigners to worship in their own way, 
but did not allow Roman citizens to forsake their religion for 
that of other nations. ‘This was the general policy. But beyond 
that, Judaism had been specially interdicted. “It was a religio 
licita for the Jews,” says Neander; “but they were by no means 
allowed to propagate their religion among the Roman pagans ; 
the laws expressly forbade the latter, under severe penalties, to 
receive circumcision. It was the case, indeed at this time, that 
the number of proselytes from the pagans was greatly multiplied. 
This the public authorities sometimes allowed to pass unnoticed ; 
but occasionally'severe laws were passed anew to repress the 
evil.” Ch. Hist. Vol. L p. 89. Still the charge in this instance, 
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though formally false, since they were not making proselytes to 
Judaism, was true substantially. It was impossible that the gos- 
pel should be preached without coming into collision with the 
Roman laws. The gospel was designed to subvert one system 
of false religion as well as another. It proposed to save the 
souls of men without respect to the particular government or 
political institutions under which they lived. The apostles, in 
the promulgation of their message, acted under a higher authority 
than that of the Cæsars; and the opposition between Christianity 
and heathenism soon became apparent, and led to the persecu- 
tions which the Roman power inflicted on the church in the first 
centuries. 

V. 22. kal ovveréorn, x. T. À, and the multitude rose up together 
against them. The prisoners were now in the hands of the offi- 
cers; hence we are not to think here of any actual onset upon 
them, but of a tumultuous outburst of rage, a cry on all sides for 
the punishment of the offenders. The magistrates hasten to 
obey the voice of the mob. — repippýćavres airav Tà ipara, having 
torn off their garments, not their own, but those of Paul and Silas. 
The rulers are said to do what they ordered to be done; comp. 
mepiérepev in V. 3. It was customary to inflict the blows on the 
naked body. Livy (2, 5): “ Missique lictores ad sumendum sup- 
plicium, nudatos virgis ceedunt.” — éxéAevov paBdilev, ordered to beat 
with rods. The verb declares the mode as well as the act. Ob- 
serve the official brevity of the expression. The imperfect de- 
scribes the beating in its relation to cvveréorn, or as taking place 
under the eye of the narrator. For the latter usage, see W $. 
40.3.d.; Mt.§ 505. II. 1. In 2 Cor. 11, 25, Paul says that he 
was “ thrice beaten with rods.” This was one of the instances ; 
the other two the history has not recorded. Such omissions prove 
that Luke’s narrative and the Epistles of Paul have not been 
drawn from each other; that they are independent produc- 
tions. 

V. 23. moňàs rAnyds shows that no ordinary rigor would sat- 
isfy their exasperated feelings; see also v. 33. The Jewish law 
restricted the blows to “forty save one.” The severity of the 
punishment among the Romans depended on the equity or caprice 
of the judge. In regard to the silence of Paul and Silas under 
this outrage, see on v. 37. 

V. 24. Os.... eiAndds, who having received such a command. 
We need not impute to the jailer any gratuitous inhumanity ; he 
obeyed his instructions. — eis ryv éowrépay ġvħaxýv, into the inner 
prison, the remotest part, whence escape would be most difficult. 
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Some confound this prison with the dungeon, which was under 
ground, and would be differently described. Walch’s Dissertatio 
de vinculis Apostoli Paulli treats of this passage. — kat rovs 7odas, 
K. T. À and secured their feet into the block (= nervus). This was 
an instrument for torture as well as confinement. It was 
a heavy piece of wood with holes into which the feet were put, 
so far apart as to distend the limbs in the most painful manner. 
Yet in this situation, with their bodies still bleeding from the 
effect of their recent chastisement, and looking forward to the 
morrow only in the expectation that it would renew their pains, 
they could still rejoice ; their prison at midnight resounds with the 
voice of prayer and praise. Neander cites here Tertullian’s fine 
remark: “ Nihil crus sentit in nervo, quum animus in celo est.” 


VERSES 25-29. An Earthquake shakes the Prison. 


V.25. mpocevxdpevot . . . Jedv, praying, they praised God. Their 
prayers and praises were not distinct acts (hence the form of the 
expression), but their worship consisted chiefly of thanksgiving, 
the language of which they would derive more or less from the 
Psalms. The Hebrews were so familiar with the old Testament, 
especially its devotional parts, that they clothed their religious 
thoughts spontaneously in terms borrowed from that source. See, 
e. g., the songs of Mary and Elizabeth (Luke 1, 39 sq.), and of 
Zacharias (Luke 1, 67 sq.), and Simeon (Luke 2, 28 sq.). — èr- 
Kpoavro, listened to them while they sung. The imperfect describes 
the act; the aorist would have related it merely. 

V. 26. Jv’pat waca. Some ascribe this opening of the doors to 
the shock of the earthquake; others, more reasonably, to the 
power which caused the earthquake. — xai révrwv, k. T. À, and the 
chains of all, i. e. the prisoners (see v. 28), were loosened. dvéIy is 
first aorist passive from dvinw. B.§ 108; 8.§ 81. I. That the 
other prisoners were released in this manner was, no doubt, mir- 
aculous ; it was adapted to augment the impression of the occur- 
rence, and to attest more signally the truth of the gospel. That 
they made no effort to escape may have been owing to the terror 
of the scene, or to a restraining influence which the author of the 
interposition exerted upon them. 

V. 27. guedrev, k. T. À, was about to kill himself. The jailer 
adopted this resolution because he knew that his life was for- 
feited if the prisoners had escaped; comp. 12, 19; 27, 42, — vop- 
iLuv .... decplous, supposing the prisoners to have fled, and to be 
gone ; infin. perfect, because the act though past was connected 
with the present. W. $ 44. 7. 

34 
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V. 28. pov peyddy, with a voice loud; see note on 14, 10.— 
pndev .... kaxdv, do thyself no injury. For the mode and tense, 
see on 7, 60. How, it has been asked, could Paul have known 
the jailer’s intention? The narrative leaves us in doubt on that 
point, but suggests various possibilities. It is not certain that 
the prison was entirely dark (see on v. 29), and the jailer may 
have stood at that moment where Paul could distinguish his 
form; or, as Doddridge suggests, he may have heard some ex- 
clamation from him, which disclosed his purpose. The fact was 
revealed to the apostle, if he could not ascertain it by natural 
means. — dmavres....evdade, we are all here. We do not know 
the structure of the prison. The part of it where the apostle 
was, and the position in which he sat, may have enabled him to 
see that no one of the prisoners had passed through the open 
doors ; or he may have been divinely instructed to give this as- 
surance. : 

V. 29. airnoas dora, having called for lights, which could be 
carried in the hand. The noun is neuter and in the plural, not 
singular (E. V.). The ordinary night-lamps, if such had been 
kept burning, were fastened perhaps, or furnished only a faint 
glimmer. 7a may be a generic plural, but refers more probably 
to the jailers summoning those in his service to procure lights, 
to enable him to ascertain the condition of the prison. The se- 
quel shows that the whole family were aroused. — zpoceérece, fell 
down, cast himself at their feet in token of reverence; see Mark 
3, 11; Luke 8, 28. He knew that the miracle was on their 
account. 


Verses 30-34. Conversion of the Jailer and his Family. 


V. 30. mpoayayov atrovs ew, having led them forth out, i. e. of 
the inner prison into another room, not into his own house; see 
v. 34. — ri pe... . iva cod; What must Ido in order that I may 
be saved. Their answer in the next verse shows with what 
meaning the jailer proposed this question. It cannot refer to any 
fear of punishment from the magistrates ; for he had now ascer- 
tained that the prisoners were all safe, and that he was in no 
danger, from that source. Besides, had he felt exposed to any 
such danger, he must have known that Paul and Silas had no 
power to protect him; it would have been useless to come to 
them for assistance. The question in the other sense appears 
abrupt, it is true; but we are to remember that Luke has re- 
corded only parts of the transaction. The unwritten history 
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would perhaps justify some such view of the circumstances as this. 
The jailer is suddenly aroused from sleep by the noise of the earth- 
quake ; he sees the doors of the prison open ; the thought instantly 
seizes him,—the prisoners have fled. He knows the rigor of the 
Roman law, and is on the point of anticipating his doom by self- 
murder. But the friendly voice of Paul recalls his presence of 
mind. His thoughts take at once a new direction. He is aware 
that these men claim to be the servants of God; that they pro- 
fess to teach the way of salvation. It would be nothing strange 
if, during the several days or weeks that Paul and Silas had been 
at Philippi, he had heard the gospel from their own lips, had 
been one among those at the river-side, or in the market, whom 
they had warned of their danger, and urged to repent and lay 
hold of the mercy offered to them in the name of Christ. And 
now suddenly an event had taken place, which convinces him in 
a moment that the things which he has heard are realities ; it 
was the last argument, perhaps, which he needed to give cer- 
tainty to a mind already inquiring, hesitating. He comes trem- 
bling, therefore, before Paul and Silas, and asks them to tell him 
— again, more fully — what he must do to be saved. 

V. 31. xaiouodyoy, k. T. A. and thou shalt be saved and thy family. 
They represent the salvation as ample; it was free not only to him 
but to all the members of his household who accept the proffered 
mercy. The apostle includes them, because, as we see from the 
next verse, they were present and listened with the jailer to the 
preaching of the gospel. As Meyer remarks, 6 oikos cov belongs 
in effect to ricrevoov and cudnon, as well as ov. 

V. 32. kai AaAyoay, k. T. A, and they spake to him the word of the 
Lord, and to all who were in his house. This refers to the more 
particular instruction respecting the way of salvation, which they 
proceeded to give after the general direction in the preceding 
verse. — Tots év T) olkia atrod, those in his family, cannot embrace 
infants, because they are incapable of receiving the instruction 
which was addressed to those whom the expression designates 
here. 

V. 33. wapadaBov adrovs, taking them along, says Howson cor- 
rectly, implies a change of place. The jailer repaired with Paul 
and Silas from the outer room (see êw in v. 30) to the water, 
which he needed for bathing their bodies. — čħovoev amd rôv 
mAnyov stands concisely for washed and cleansed them from their 
stripes. W.§47,5.b. This verb, says Dr. Robinson (Lex. N. T. 
s. v.), signifies to wash the entire body, not merely a part of it, 
like virrw. Trench says: “virrev and vivacJda. almost always 
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express the washing of a part of the body (the hands in Mark 
7, 3, the feet in John 13, 5, the face in Matt. 6, 17, the eyes in 
John 9,7); while Aovew, which is not so much ‘to wash’ as ‘to 
bathe, and AotoJa, or in common Greek AovecIau, ‘to bathe one’s 
self” imply always, not the bathing of a part of the body, but 
of the whole; comp. Heb. 10, 23; Acts 9, 37; 2 Pet. 2,22; Rev. 
1,5; Plato, Phed. 115 a.” To the same effect, see Tittm. Synm. 
N. T. p. 175.1— éBarriodn, was baptized. The rite may have been 
performed, says De Wette, in:the same fountain or tank in which 
the jailer had washed them. “ Perhaps the water,” says Meyer, 
“was in the court of the house; and the baptism was that of 
immersion, which formed an essential part of the symbolism of 
the act (see Rom. 6, 3 8q.).” Ancient houses, as usually built, 
enclosed a rectangular reservoir or basin (the zmpluvium so called) 
for receiving the rain which flowed from the slightly inclined 
roof. Some suggest that they may have used a kodAvpfyJpa, or 
swimming-bath, found within the walls of the prison (Grsb. 
Rosnm. Kuin.). Such a bath was a common appurtenance of 
houses and public edifices among the Greeks and Romans. 
“Whether the Gangas flowed near the prison so as to be easily 
accessible, cannot be decided. —xai of aùrod raves, and all his, are 
evidently the wacu rots v r oikia airod to whom they had just 
preached the word, as stated in v. 32. 

V. 34. dveyaywv, x. T. À, having brought them up into his house, 
which appears to have been over the prison. — jyaAAdoaro tavoki, 
he rejoiced with all his family, i. e. he and all his family rejoiced. 
—remorevkas TO Jeo, having believed in God, states the object or 
occasion of their joy (comp. 1 Cor. 14, 18). This act, like that 
of the verb, is predicated of the jailer’s family as well as of 
himself. 


Verses 35-40. They are set at Liberty, and depart from 
Philippi. 

V. 35. rods pafðoúyovs, the rod-bearers (lictores), who waited 
upon Roman magistrates and executed their orders. In the colo- 
nies they carried staves, not fasces as at Rome. It deserves 
notice that Luke introduces this term just here. Though applied 
occasionally to Greek magistrates as bearing the staff of authority, 
it was properly in this age a Roman designation, and is found 
here in the right place as denoting the attendants of Roman 


1 Synonyms of the New Testament (p. 216), by Richard Chevenix Trench, 
King’s College, London (New York, 1857). 
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officers. — dadAvoor, release them. The rulers did not command 
them to leave the city, but expected them, doubtless, to use their 
liberty for that purpose. It is uncertain how we are to account 
for this sudden change of disposition towards Paul and Silas. 
The magistrates may have reflected in the interval on the injus- 
tice of their conduct, and have relented; or, possibly, as they 
were heathen and superstitious, they had been alarmed by the 
earthquake, and feared the anger of the gods on accout of their 
inhumanity to the strangers. 

V. 36. àmýyyeñe, x. T. À, The jailer reported these words unto 
Paul, i. e. from the lictors who, therefore, did not accompany 
him into the prison. The same verb occurs in v. 38, of the an- 
swer which the lictors conveyed to the magistrates. — drt àmes- 
ráàkacıv, that they have sent, sc. a message, or messengers. — êv 
cipnvy, in peace, unmolested; see on 15, 33. The jailer antici- 
pates their ready acceptance of the offer. 

V. 37. ey zpos atrovs, said unto them, the lictors, i. e. by the 
mouth of the jailer. — deparres, k. T. À, having scourged us pub- 
cly uncondemned, men who are Romans. Almost every word in 
this reply contains a distinct allegation. It would be difficult to find 
or frame a sentence superior to it in point of energetic brevity. 
Both the lex Valeria and the lex Porcia made it a crime to inflict 
blows or any species of torture on a Roman citizen. “ Facinus 
est vinciri civem Romanum, scelus verberari, prope parricidium 
necari.” (Cic. in Verr. 5. 66). — dypocig., It would have been a 
crime to have struck them a single blow, even in secret; they 
had been cruelly scourged in open day, and before hundreds of 
witnesses. — dxaraxpirouvs. The Roman laws held it to be one of 
the most sacred rights of the citizen that he should be tried in 
due form before he was condemned. “ Causa cognita multi pos- 
sunt absolvi; incognita quidem condemnari nemo potest.” (Cie. 
in Verr. 1.9). Even slaves had an admitted legal, as well as 
natural, right to be heard in their defence before they were pun- 
ished. —“Pwpaiovs. In 22, 28, Paul says that he was “ free born.” 
In regard to the probable origin of his Roman citizenship, see 
the note on 22, 25. It appears that Silas possessed the same 
rights, but it is not known how he obtained them. At first view 
it may appear surprising that Paul did not avow himself a Roman 
at the outset, and thus prevent the indignity to which he had 
been subjected. “ But the infliction of it,” says Biscoe, “ was so 
hasty, that he had not time to say anything that might make for 
his defence; and the noise and confusion were so great, that, 
had he cried out with ever so loud a voice that he was a Roman, 
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he might reasonably believe that he should not be regarded. 
Seeing also the fury of the multitude (v. 22), it is not improbable 
he might think it most advisable to submit to the sentence pro- 
nounced, however unjust, in order to quiet the people, and pre- 
vent a greater evil; for he was in danger of being forced out of 
the hands of the magistrates, and torn in pieces. But whatever 
were the true reasons which induced the apostle to be silent, the 
overruling hand of Providence was herein plainly visible; for 
the conversion of the jailer and his household was occasioned by 
the execution of this hasty and unjust sentence.” —xai viv AaIpa, 
x. T. `o and do they now send us forth secretly? Some render 
éxBadrAovow, thrust forth; which is too strong (comp. 9, 40), and 
draws away the emphasis from AdJpa, to which it belongs. — op 
yap, No, certainly; they do not dismiss us in that manner. In 
this use, yé (resolving yép into its parts) strengthens the denial, 
while ãpa shows the dependence of the answer on what pre- 
cedes: not according to that, 1. e. after such treatment. Klotz (ad 
Devar. IT. p. 242), Winer (§ 53. 8. b), and others, adopt this anal- 
ysis. — atroé, they themselves, instead of sending their servants to 
us.— In asserting so strongly their personal rights, they may have 
been influenced in part by a natural sense of justice, and in part 
by a regard to the necessity of such a vindication of their inno- 
cence to the cause of Christ at Philippi. It was important that 
no stain should rest upon their reputation. It was notorious that 
they had been scourged and imprisoned as criminals; and if after 
their departure any one had suspected, or could have insinuated, 
that possibly they had suffered not without cause, it would have 
created a prejudice against the truth. It was in their power to 
save the gospel from that reproach, and they used the opportu- 
nity. It may be proper at times to allow the wicked or misguided 
to trample upon our individual rights and interests if they choose; 
but those who are “set for the defence of the gospel” owe their 
good name and their influence to Christ and the church, and have 
a right to invoke the protection of the laws against any invasion 
of their means of public usefulness. 

V. 38. àvýyyedav, reported back; see on v. 36. — éboBydIycar, 
were afraid. They had cause for apprehension; comp. 22, 29. 
A magistrate who punished a Roman citizen wrongfully might 
be indicted for treason; he was liable to suffer death, and the 
confiscation of all his property (Grot.). 

V. 39. pórov, entreated, begged (3, 3). This was not an un- 
exampled humiliation for a Roman officer. Lucian mentions a 
case of false imprisonment in which the governor of a province 
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not only acknowledged his error, but paid a large sum of money 
to those whom he had injured, in order to bribe them to be 
silent. 

V. 40. mpòs rv Avdiav, unto Lydia, whose guests they were 
(v. 15), and where the disciples may have been accustomed to 
meet. — roùòs ddeAdovs, the brethren, who had been converted at 
Philippi, and who formed the beginning of the church, afterwards 
addressed in the Epistle to the Philippians. This church was 
founded, therefore, about A. D. 52. We have evidence in that 
letter that no one of all the churches planted by Paul possessed 
so entirely his confidence, or exhibited the power of the gospel 
in greater purity. — Tropexdreoay, exhorted, viz. to be firm, to cleave 
to the gospel (comp. 11, 23); not comforted, which would be too 
specific for the occasion. — ¿ffA dov, they went forth. The narrator, 
it will be seen, proceeds now in the third person, and maintains 
that style as far as 20, 5. Some have inferred from this, that 
Luke remained at Philippi until Paul’s last visit to Macedonia. 
We find Timothy with the apostle at Berwa (17, 14), but whether 
he accompanied him at this time, or rejoined him afterwards, 
cannot be decided. See further, on 17, 10. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Verses 1-4. They proceed to Thessalonica and preach there. 


V.1. The place which invited their labors next was Thessalon- 
ica, about a hundred miles southwest of Philippi. They travelled 
thither on the great military road which led from Byzantium to 
Dyrrachium or Aulona, opposite to Brundusium in Italy. It was 
the Macedonian extension of the Appian way. They could ac- 
complish the journey in three or four days ( Wiesl.).— On leaving 
Philippi, they came first to Amphipolis, which was southwest, 
distant about thirty miles. This place was about three miles 
from the sea, on the eastern bank of the Strymon, which flowed 
almost round it, and gave to it its name. — Apollonia, their next 
station was about the same distance southwest from Amphipolis. 
They remained a night, perhaps, at each of these towns. — Thes- 
salonica was a rich, commercial city, near the mouth of the Eche- 
dorus, on the Thermaic Gulf, about twenty-eight miles nearly 
west of Apollonia. It is now called Saloniki, having a population 
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of seventy thousand, of whom thirty thousand are Jews. Luke’s 
record almost reminds us of a leaf from a traveller’s note book. 
He mentions the places in their exact order. We turn to the 
Itinerarium Antonini Augusti (ed. Parth. et Pind. p. 157) and 
read: From Philippi to Amphipolis, thirty-two miles; from Am- 
phipolis to Apollonia, thirty-two miles; from Apollonia to Thes- 
salonica, thirty-six miles. — 7) ocvvaywyy, the synagogue; definite 
because the Jews in that region may have had but one such place 
of worship. W. $ 17.1. 

V.2. Here again, according to his custom, Paul betakes him- 
self first to the Jews; comp. 13, 5. 14; 14. 1. elw9ds has the 
construction of a noun, but governs the dative as a verb; comp. 
Luke 4, 16. The genitive would have been the ordinary case. 
W. $ 31. 7. N. 2. — dro rav ypadpav, from the Scriptures. He drew 
the contents of his discourse from that source. W. $ 47. p. 333. 

V. 3. diavotywv, SC. Tas ypadas, opening, unfolding their sense; 
comp. Luke 24, 32.— rapardéuevos, propounding, maintaining. — 
bru tov Xpioròv, k. T. À that the Messiah must suffer, in order to ful- 
fil the Scriptures; comp. 3, 18; Matt. 26, 54.56; Mark 14, 49, — 
Kal Ort ovTos, K. T. À, and that this one (viz. he who was to die and 
rise again) ts the Messiah Jesus (i. e. the Jesus called Messiah) 
whom I announce unto you. The scope of the argument is this: 
The true Messiah must die and rise again; Jesus has fulfilled 
that condition of prophecy, and is, therefore, the promised Mes- 
siah; comp. 2, 24 sq.; 13, 27 sq. 

V. 4. rues èé airav, certain of them, i. e. of the Jews; see v. 1. 
and 2.— mpocexAnpodyoay (as middle), attached themselves to Paul 
and Silas (Olsh. Whl. Rob.). This is the easier sense, and receives 
support from v. 34 and 14, 4, where we meet with the same thought 
in like circumstances. Others render were allotted, granted to 
them, as it were by divine favor. This may be the surer phi- 
lological sense, and is adopted by Winer ({ 39. 2), De Wette, 
Meyer, and Alford, — yvvaixâðrv ... . ddtyar, and of the first women 
(comp. 13, 50) not a few. The women were evidently “devout” 
(ceBopevwv) or proselytes (comp. 13, 50), as well as the men; so 
that all those mentioned as converts in this verse were won to 
Christianity from the Jewish faith, not from a state of heathenism. 
But in 1 Thess. 1, 9, Paul speaks as if many of the Thessalo- 
nian Christians had been idolaters (éreorpépare mpòs tov Jedv årò 
Tov eiddAwv). Hence it is possible, as Paley conjectures, that this 
verse describes the result of Paul’s labors during the three weeks 
that he preached in the synagogue (v. 2); and that an interval 
which Luke passes over preceded the events related in v. 5-10. 
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During this interval the apostle, having been excluded from the 
synagogue by the bigotry of the Jews, may have preached directly 
to the heathen. Another opinion is, that he preached to the 
Gentiles during the week-time, while on the Sabbath he labored 
for the Jews in their public assemblies (Neand.). 


Verses 5-9. The Jews accuse Paul and Silas before the Mag- 
astrates. 


V. 5. drewotvres before ‘Tovdato. (T. R.) lacks support. — rap 
dyopaiwv, market-loungers (subrostrant, subbastlicant). Had it been 
in the East, where such people loiter about the gates, the term 
would have been inappropriate. It is instructive to observe how 
true the narrative is to the habits of different nations, though the 
scene changes so rapidly from one land to another. But why 
should the Jews seek such coadjutors? The reason is found in 
their situation: the Jews out of Judea had but little power, and 
must secure the aid of the native inhabitants. — ‘Idcovos. Jason 
was their host (v. 7), and also a relative of Paul, if he was the 
one mentioned in Rom. 16, 21. In the latter case, he must have 
been at Corinth when Paul wrote the Epistle to the Romans. 
So common a name amounts to little as proof of the relation- 
ship. — eCyrowy . . . . Nuov, sought to bring them unto the people, 
and at the same time éri tots moMrdpyas (v. 6), i. e. into the 
forum, where the magistrates were accustomed to try causes in 
the presence of the people; comp. 16, 19. They raised a mob 
(6xAoroujoavres) in order to arrest the offenders; but eis rov dypov 
shows that they expected the trial to take place before an orderly 
assembly. 

V. 6. pn etpdvres, x. T. N, but not having found them, they drag- 
ged Jason and certain brethren before the city rulers. Instead of 
changing their plan on failing to apprehend the leaders, thev 
seized upon such others as fell in their way, and treated them 
as they had designed to treat Paul and Silas. Lange’s remark 
is incorrect that they would have sacrificed the strangers at once 
to the popular fury, but must be more cautious in dealing with 
citizens. The ddeAdovs appear to have been with Jason at the 
time of the assault; probably they were some of the Thessaloni- 
ans who had believed.— ofro, these, are Paul and Silas, since they 
are those whom Jason entertained. — kat évddde mdpeow, are pres- 
ent also here, as they have been in other places, and for the same 
purpose.— Here and in v. 8, Luke terms the magistrates of Thes- 
salonica politarchs ; and his accuracy in this respect is confirmed 
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by an inscription of that place. See Boeckh’s Corpus, Vol. II. 
p. 53, No. 1967. The inscription, which is of the Roman times, 
gives a list of seven magistrates bearing this title. This is the 
more worthy of remark because the title is a very rare one, and 
might easily be confounded with that of poliarchs, which is an- 
other appellation of magistrates in Greek cities.) 

V.7. oroi mávres, all these, viz. Paul, Silas, and their followers. 
The pronoun includes more than its grammatical antecedent. — 
Tov Soypatwv Kaicapos, i. e. the Roman laws against rebellion or 
treason. They are said to be the decrees of the emperor, i. e. of 
each successive emperor, because they emanated from him, 
guarded his rights, and had the support of his authority. The 
reigning emperor at this time was Claudius. — Bacıàéa črepov, 
another king, sovereign; comp. John 19, 15; 1 Pet. 2,13. The 
Greeks applied this term to the emperor, though the Romans 
never styled him rez. 

V. 8. érdépagav, x. t. 4. The statement alarmed them, because 
the existence of such a party in their midst would compromise 
their character for loyalty, and expose them to the vengeance of 
their Roman masters. See on 19, 40. 

V. 9. AaBdvres rò ixavov, having taken bail, or security; said to 
be a law phrase adopted in Greek for satis accipere. What they 
engaged would naturally be, that, as far as it depended on them, 
the public peace should not be violated, and that the alleged au- 
thors of the disturbance should leave the city (Neand.). Instead 
of combining the two objects, some restrict the stipulation to the 
first point (Mey.), while others restrict it to the last (Kuin.).— 
Tov Aouwrav, the others who had been brought before the tribunal 
with Jason (see v. 6). — dréAvoav atrovs, dismissed them from cus- 
tody, viz. the Thessalonians, not the missionaries who had es- 
caped arrest. 


Verses 10-13. Paul and Silas proceed to Berea. 


V.10. etdéws, immediately, on the evening of the day of the 
tumult. Paul and Silas had spent three or four weeks at least 
in Thessalonica (see v. 2), and very possibly some time longer 
(see on v. 4). Wieseler proposes six or eight weeks as the term 
of their residence in that city. Being obliged to leave so hastily, 
Paul was anxious for the welfare and stability of the recent con- 


' This note is due to President Woolsey, in the New Englander, Vol. X, 
p 144. 
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verts, and departed with the intention of returning as soon as the 
present exasperation against him should be allayed so as to justify 
it (1 Thess. 2, 18). Subsequent events frustrated this purpose, 
and under that disappointment he sent Timothy to them to sup- 
ply his place (1 Thess. 3, 2). It may be added, that while Paul 
was here he received supplies twice from the church at Philippi; 
see Phil. 4, 15. 16. From this source, and from his own personal 
labor, he derived his support, without being dependent at all on 
the Thessalonians; see 1 Thess. 2, 9; 2 Thess. 3, 8.— da rijs 
vuxtos, during the night. This secrecy indicates that they were 
still in danger from the enmity of the Jews; comp. 20, 3. — eis 
Béporav. Berwa, now Verria, was about forty-five miles south- 
west of Thessalonica, on the Astreeus, a small tributary of the 
Haliacmon. See Forbg. Handb. III. p. 1061. The modern town 
has six thousand inhabitants, of whom two hundred are Jews, 
ten or fifteen hundred Turks, and the rest Greeks. 

V. 11. ebyevéorepot, more noble in their disposition. — For raons 
without the article, see on 4, 29.—70 ka? hpépav, viz. from day 
to day. ró particularizes the repetition or constancy of the act. 
W. $ 20. 3.—ei €xou radra ovtws, if these things taught by Paul were 
so, as he affirmed, i. e. when examined by the Scriptures. 

V. 12. “EdAnvidwy agrees with both yvwvaixôv and dvdpdv. The 
men were Greeks as well as the women. See the note on 2, 42. 
— For etoxnpover, see 13, 50. — ddAtyou may be masculine because 
avopév is the nearer word, or out of regard to the leading gender. 

V. 13. xai, also, associates Beræa with Thessalonica. — kåxeî 
belongs to the participle, not to the verb. They excited the pop- 
ulace there also, as they had done in Thessalonica. — Luke’s nar- 
rative implies that the Jews were somewhat numerous and in- 
fluential at Berea. Coins of this city are still extant, and, unlike 
most other examples of ancient money, have on them no pagan 
figure or symbol. Akerman suggests (Num. Illustr.) in explana- 
tion of this singular fact, that the magistrates may have rejected 
such devices, as a concession to the feelings of the Jewish popu- 
lation. : 


Verses 14.15. Paul advances to Athens. 


V. 14. mopeverdor ðs ext riy Iédaccay, to journey as upon the 
sea, i. e. as if with such a purpose. ds with êri, eis, or pds 
denotes design, but leaves it uncertain whether the design be 
executed, or professed merely. See W. $ 65.9; K. $ 290. R. 2; 
B. $ 149. Lachmann would substitute éws for os, as far as 
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unto the sea, but against the evidence. Some suppose the 
movement here to have been a feint; that Pauls conductors, 
having set out ostensibly for the sea, afterward in order to elude 
pursuit, changed their course, and proceeded to Athens by land 
(Grot. Bng. Olsh.). But in that event, they would have passed 
through various important places on the way, and Luke might 
be expected to name some of them, as he has done in v. 1. The 
journey by land would have been two hundred and fifty-one Ro- 
man miles (Itiner. Anton.). With a fair wind Paul and his party 
could have sailed from Beræa or the mouth of the Heliaemon 
to Athens in about three days ( Wiesl.) ; and the probability is, that 
they took this more expeditious course (Win. De Wet. Wiesl. 
Mey.).— For an interesting sketch of the places and objects 
which would be seen on such a voyage, the reader is referred to 
Howson, I. p. 403 sq. — Timothy was last mentioned in 16, 1. 

V.15. ot kaduoravres, Those who conducted, lit. set him along 
on the journey whether by sea or land. — àaßóvres, having received 
before their departure, rather than receiving (E. V.), which might 
imply that they returned in consequence of the command. — ds 
TaxioTa, aS soon as possible (K. § 239. R. 2. d),i. e. after perform- 
ing the service for which they had remained. Whether they re- 
joined the apostle at Athens, or not, is uncertain; see on the next 
verse. 


Verses 16-18. How he was affected by the Idolatry at Athens. 


V.16. èêkðeyopévov airo’s, while he was waiting for them, viz. 
Silas and Timothy. The most natural inference from 1 Thess. 
3, 1,is that Timothy, at least, soon arrived, in accordance with 
Paul’s expectation, but was immediately sent away by the apos- 
tle to Thessalonica. As Silas is not mentioned in that passage, 
it has been supposed that he may have failed for some reason to 
come at this time, or, if he came, that, like Timothy, he may 
have left again at once, but for a different destination; which 
last circumstance would account for the omission of his name in 
that passage of the Epistle. Our next notice of them occurs in 
18, 5, where they are represented as coming down from Mace- 
donia to Corinth; and we may suppose either that they went to 
that city directly from Berca, without having followed Paul to 
Athens, or that they returned from Athens to Macedonia, and 
proceeded from there to Corinth. The latter view assumes 
that Luke has passed over the intermediate journey in silence. 
Such omissions are entirely consistent with the character of a 
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fragmentary history like that of the Acts. Still other combina- 
tions are possible. — rapwhivero .., . év aùòrQ, his spirit was aroused 
in him, comp. 15, 39; 1 Cor. 13, 5. This verb represents the 
apostle as deeply moved with a feeling allied to that of indig- 
nation, at beholding such a profanation of the worship due to 
God as forced itself upon his view on every side. — xareidwrov 
means, not given to idolatry, but full of idols. ‘The word is other- 
wise unknown to the extant Greek, but is formed after a common 
analogy, e, g. xardpaeAos, KarddevOpos, kardhoßos, etc. The epithet 
applies to the city, not directly to the inhabitants. A person 
could hardly take his position at any point in ancient Athens, 
where the eye did not range over temples, altars, and statues of 
the gods almost without number. Petronius says satirically, that 
it was easier to find a god at Athens than a man. Another 
ancient writer says that some of the streets were so crowded 
with those who sold idols, that it was almost impossible for one 
to make his way through them. Pausanias declares that Athens 
had more images than all the rest of Greece put together. Wet- 
stein quotes Xenophon, Isocrates, Cicero, Livy, Strabo, Lucian, 
and others, as bearing the same testimony. Luke, therefore, has 
not applied this epithet at random. The Greek language offered 
to him a hundred other terms which would have stated what 
was true in relation toa heathen city; but we see that he has 
chosen among them all the very one which describes the precise 
external aspect of Athens that would be the first to strike the 
eye of a stranger like Paul. This mark of accuracy in the 
writer, those obliterate, or very nearly obliterate, who make the 
expression refer to the devotion of the Athenians to idolatry.’ 
V.17. The apostle’s ordinary course was to address himself ex- 
clusively at first to his own countrymen and the Jewish proselytes. 
At Athens he departed from this rule. — otv, therefore, i. e. being 
aroused by the sight of so much idolatry. The spectacle around 
him urges him to commence preaching simultaneously to Jews and 
Greeks. Some adopt a looser connection: therefore, i. e. being at 
Athens (De Wette). Some restrict oty to the second clause: his 
zeal impelled him to preach in the market. It is arbitrary to divide 
the sentence in that manner. — êv rH dyopa, in the market, i. e. of 
the city; not the one in which he happened to be (Mey.). It is 
generally admitted that the Athenians had properly but one market, 


1 Hermann (ad Vig. p. 638, ed. 1824) turns aside to correct this error: ‘‘ Karel- 
Swros mérus, Actor. Apost. 17, 16, non est, uti quidam opinantur, simulacris dedita 
urbs, sed simulacris referta.” 
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although Leake has shown it to be probable, that, “ during the 
many centuries of Athenian prosperity, the boundaries of the Ago- 
ra, or at least of its frequented part, underwent considerable vari- 
ation.” 1? The notices of ancient writers are somewhat vague as 
to its course and extent; but it is agreed that the site was never 
so changed as to exclude the famous orod moikiàņ, which, accord- 
ing to Forchammer’s Plan, stood off against the Acropolis on the 
west. In this porch, as is well known, the philosophers, rhetori- 
cians, and others were accustomed to meet for conversation and dis- 
cussion; and hence it lay entirely in the course of things that some 
of these men should fall, as Luke states, in the way of the apostle. 

V. 18. rôv “Emxoupetwyv. The Epicureans were the “minute 
philosophers,” the Greek Sadducees of the age; they admitted 
the existence of gods, but regarded them as indolent beings, who 
paid no attention to the actions or affairs of men; they had no 
faith in a providence, or in accountability, or in any retribution 
to come. Their great practical dogma was, that a wise man 
will make the most of all the means of enjoyment within his 
reach. Epicurus, the founder of the sect, had taught a higher 
idea of happiness; but his followers in the Roman age, and 
earlier still, had reduced it to the grossest sensualism. The 
frivolous spirit of this sect, appears perhaps in the first of the 
questions addressed to Paul.—rav Zroikôv. The Stoics were 
distinguished in some respects for a more reflecting turn of mind; 
they extolled virtue, insisted on subjecting the passions to reason, 
and urged the importance of becoming independent of the ordi- 
nary sources of enjoyment and suffering. Some of the most 
admired characters of antiquity belonged to this school. But the 
Stoics were essentially fatalists in their religious views; they 
were self-complacent, boasted of their indifference to the world, | 
and affected a style of morals so impracticable as to render them 
almost necessarily insincere or hypocritical. In Epicureanism it 
was man’s sensual nature which arrayed itself against the claims 
of the gospel; in Stoicism it was his self-righteousness and 
pride of intellect; and it is difficult to say which of the two sys- 
tems rendered its votaries the more indisposed to embrace the 
truth. It might have seemed to the credit of Christianity, had 
it been represented as gaining at least a few proselytes, in this 
centre of Grecian refinement, from the ranks of its scholars and 
philosophers ; but Luke has no such triumphs to record. He re- 
lates the case as it was; the apostle was ridiculed, his message 


1 Athens and Demi, p. 217. 
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was treated with contempt. — cvvéBaddAov aire, conversed or dis- 
puted with him (E V., De Wet.), comp. 4, 15; not met with him as 
in 20, 14 (Bng. Mey.) ; since the form as imperf. applies better to 
a discussion, than to a single contact of the parties such as Luke 
mentions here. «ai é\eyov agrees with either sense. — rí ay Jédor, 
k. T. A. what would this babbler say, does he mean.to say? ay 
sharpens the taunt: if he has any meaning (Mey.). See W. § 
42.1; C. $ 604. oeppodoyos denotes strictly a seed-gatherer, and 
then, as used here, one who picks up and retails scraps of 
knowledge without sense or aim, an idle prater. — Ever Sapovior, 
foreign gods, hitherto unknown to us. As the expression is cited 
from the mouth of the Greeks, we are to attach to it their sense 
of daoviov, which was different from that of the Jews. The 
noun may be plural, because it refers to Jesus as an example of 
the class or category (see W. § 27. 2; S. § 95. 2); or it may 
be founded on what Paul had said to them concerning God, 
especially his agency in raising up Christ from the dead (comp. 
v. 31). The latter is the best view (De Wet.). Both Jesus and 
the God of whom they now heard were new to them. Many of 
the older critics, and some of the more recent, explain the plural 
as embracing avacracw, supposing the Athenians to have under- 
stood Paul to speak of some goddess when he preached to them 
the resurrection. But one can hardly conceive that the apostle 
would express himself so obscurely on this subject as to give 
them any occasion for falling into so gross a mistake; and we are 
not authorized by any intimation in the narrative to impute to 
them a wilful perversion of his language. 


VERSES 19-21. Paul repairs to Mars Hill to explain his Doc- 
trine. 


V. 19. émrAaBdpevot re aùrod, and taking hold upon him, not with 
violence, which would be at variance with the general spirit of 
the transaction, but rather by the hand, for the purpose of leading 
him onward; comp. 9, 27; Mark 8, 23; Luke 9, 47.— èrì rov 
"Apeov wayov, upon Mars’ Hill, i. e. the top of it; comp. 10, 9; 
Matt. 4, 5; 24, 16, ete. The Areiopagus, whither Paul was now 
brought, was a rocky eminence a little to the west of the Acrop- 
olis. See Leake’s Athens, p. 165. The object of the movement 
was to place the apostle in a situation where he could be heard 
by the multitude to greater advantage. The following is Dr. 
Robinson’s description of this important locality: “ This is a nar- 
row, naked ridge of limestone rock, rising gradually from the 
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northern end, and terminating abruptly on the south, over against 
the west end of the Acropolis, from which it bears about north; 
being separated from it by an elevated valley. This southern 
end is fifty or sixty feet above the said valley; though yet much 
lower than the Acropolis. On its top are still to be seen the seats 
of the judgęs and parties, hewn in the rock; and towards the 
southwest is a descent by a flight of steps, also cut in the rock 
into the valley below. Standing on this elevated platform, sur- 
rounded by the learned and the wise of Athens, the multitude 
perhaps being on the steps and the vale below, Paul had directly 
before him the far-famed Acropolis, with its wonders of Grecian 
art; and beneath him, on his left, the majestic Theseium, the 
earliest and still most perfect of Athenian structures; while all 
around, other temples and altars filled the whole city, On the 
Acropolis, too, were the three celebrated statues of Minerva; one 
of olive-wood; another of gold and ivory in the Parthenon, the 
masterpiece of Phidias; and the colossal statue in the open air, 
the point of whose spear was seen over the Parthenon by those 
sailing along the gulf.” Bibl. Res. I. p. 10 sq. The reader would 
do well to consult the admirable article on Athens in Smith’s Dic- 
tionary of Greek and Roman Geography. He will find a Plan 
of that city and a view of the Acropolis restored as seen from 
the Areiopagus, in Mr. Howson’s work. To understand the pe- 
culiar boldness and power of the speech, we must have distinctly 
before us the objects and scenes which met the apostle’s view 
at the moment. — Some translate èri rov"Apeov máyov, before the 
Areiopagus (comp. 16, 19; 18, 12; 24, 8), and maintain that Paul 
was arraigned at this time before the celebrated court of that 
name, and underwent a formal trial on the charge of having at- 
tempted to change the religion of the state. But this opinion 
rests entirely upon two or three expressions, which, like the one 
just noticed, are ambiguous in themselves; while in other re- 
spects the entire narrative, as well as the improbability of, such 
a procedure, testify against the idea. First, we find here no trace 
whatever of any thing like the formality of a legal process. Sec- 
ondly, the professed object of bringing the apostle èrì rév ”Apeov 
mayov was to ascertain from him what his opinions were, not to put 
him on his defence for them before they were known. Thirdly, 
the manner in which the affair terminated would have been a 
singular issue for a judicial investigation in the highest court of 
Athens. And, finally, the speech which Paul delivered on the 
occasion was precisely such as we should expect before a pro- 
miscuous assembly ; whereas, if he had stood now as an accused 
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person before a legal tribunal, his plea has most strangely failed 
to connect itself, at any single point, with that peculiarity of his 
situation. It proves nothing in regard to the question, to show 
that the court of the Areiopagus had powers (that is admitted) 
which would have given to it jurisdiction in the case of Paul, 
supposing that he had been charged at this time with subverting 
the established worship; since the narrative on which we must 
rely for our information as to what was done, not only contains 
no evidence that the Athenians took this serious view of his doc- 
trine, but ascribes their eagerness to hear him to a mere love of 
novelty; see v.21. Calvin, Kuinoel, Neander, Winer, Olshausen, 
De Wette, Meyer, Baur, Doddridge, and the best critics generally, 
at present, reject the opinion that Paul was carried before the 
Areiopagus for a judicial examination. The authority of Chrys- 
ostom, among the ancient critics, stands in favor of it. A few 
among the Germans, as Hess, Hemsen, Scholz, follow on that 
side; except that some of them would say (this is true of Hem- 
sen), that the Areiopagus was called together, not exactly to try 
the apostle, but to hear from him some account of his doctrine. 
“ The process,” says Wordsworth, “may have been only a prepar- 
atory inquiry, an dvaxpiows. They who laid hands on him, may 
have intended to frighten the apostle by the judicial associations 
of the place, and to drive him out of the city.” Most of our 
English commentaries assume that Paul was arraigned at this 
time as a religious innovator. The other ambiguous expressions, ` 
which have been supposed to favor this view, will be noticed in 
their place. — dvvapeda yvõvan Can we know? Would it not have 
been an excess even of the Attic politeness, to have interrogated 
a prisoner at the bar in this manner? The object, too, of the 
inquiry, as defined by the accompanying terms, shows clearly 
that they did not regard him as occupying that position. | 

V. 20. &evi€ovra, surprising, since the things were foreign, un- 
heard of before. — ciodépas . . . . dv, thou bringest to our ears. 
This phrase, drawn from common life, has an appearance of real- 
ity in this connection. — rí dy Jé\or. See on v. 18. rí in apposi- 
tion with rara should be noticed. It is not precisely like the 
plural. “ The singular ri,” says Krüger (Gr. $ 61. 8. 2), “may 
stand in such connections as rí raðrá sr, when the question is, 
what sort of a whole, what combined result, do the particulars 
form?” 

V. 21. The object of this verse is to explain why they ad- 
dressed to him such inquiries. Their motive for proposing them 
was that their curiosity might be gratified. —’AJnvaio. dé martes, 


36 
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now all Athenians. The omission of the article unites the charac- 
teristic more closely with the name, as its invariable attend- 
ant. K. § 246. 5. a.— oi éridnmotrres, 1. e. the foreigners perma- 
nently resident there (comp. 2, 10); unde tidem mores, as Bengel 
remarks. — cis oùðév . . . . edxaipouy, spent their leisure for nothing 
else. This sense of the verb is a later usage. Lob. ad Phryn. 
p. 125. The imperfect does not exclude the continued existence 
of the peculiarity, but blends the reference to it with the history. 
See similar examples in 27,8; John 11,18; 18,1; 19,14. K. $ 
256. 4.a; C. 567. y. — kawõrepov, newer, sc. than before. W. $ 35. 
4; 8.§ 118.4; K.§ 323. R.7. The comparative or the positive 
form of the adjective could be used in this phrase; but the 
former characterizes their state of mind more forcibly than the 
latter. Bengel has hit the point of the idiom: “ Nova statim 
sordebant ; noviora qucerebantur.” — It is worth remarking, that 
this singular scene of setting up the apostle to speak for the en- 
tertainment of the people occurs, not at Ephesus, or Philippi, or 
Corinth, but at Athens ; not only the only place, in all his journey- 
ing, where Paul met with such a reception, but just the place where 
the incident arises in perfect harmony with the disposition and 
the tastes of the people. We know, from the testimony of ancient 
writers, that this fondness for hearing and telling some new thing, 
which Luke mentions, was a notorious characteristic of the Athe- 
nians. Their great orator reproaches them with the same pro- 
pensity: BotirAerJe, einé pot, repüóvres abtav muvddver Sou karà THY 
àyopáv: Neyerat tt kawdv ; (Philipp. I. 43). The entirely incidental 
manner in which the exemplification of this trait comes forth in 
the narrative here, bears witness to its authenticity 


Outline of the Course of Thought. 


The speech which Paul delivered at this time is remarkable 
for its adaptation, not only to the outward circumstances under 
which he spoke, but to the peculiar mental state of his auditors. 
De Wette pronounces it “a model of the apologetic style of 
discourse.” “The address of Paul before this assembly,’ says 
Neander, “is a living proof of his apostolic wisdom and elo- 
quence; we perceive here how the apostle, according to his own 
expression, could become also a heathen to the heathen, that he 
might win the heathen to a reception of the gospel.” “The skill,” 
says Hemsen, “with which he was able to bring the truth near 
to the Athenians, deserves admiration. We find in this discourse 
of Paul nothing of an ill-timed zeal, nothing like declamatory 
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pomp; it is distinguished for clearness, brevity, coherence, and sim- 
plicity of representation.” Dr. Robinson, speaking under the im- 
pression produced on his mind by a personal survey of the scene, 
says that, “masterly” as the address is, as we read it under ordi- 
nary circumstances, “the full force and energy and boldness of 
the apostle’s language can be duly felt only when one has stood 
upon the spot?”1 The writer can never forget the emotions of 
thrilling interest, which were excited in his own mind, as he read 
and rehearsed the discourse, on that memorable rock.— We 
have first the introduction, which, in the technical language of 
rhetoric, is eminently conciliatory. The apostle begins by ac- 
knowledging and commending the respect of the Athenians for 
religion (v. 22. 23). He states next, at the close of v. 23, his 
design, which is to guide their religious instincts and aspirations 
to their proper object, i. e. to teach them what God is, his nature 
and attributes, in opposition to their false views and practices as 
idolaters. He goes on, then, in pursuance of this purpose, to an- 
nounce to them, first, that God is the Creator of the outward, 
material universe (v. 24); secondly, that he is entirely independ- 
ent of his creatures, having all-sufficiency in himself (v. 25); 
thirdly, that he is the Creator of all mankind, notwithstanding 
their separation into so many nations and their wide dispersion 
on the earth (v. 26); and, fourthly, that he has placed men, as 
individuals and nations, in such relations of dependence on him- 
self as render it easy for them to see that he is their Creator and 
sovereign Disposer, and that they are the creatures of his power 
and goodness; and that it is their duty to seek and serve him 
(v. 27. 28). The ground has thus been won for the application 
which follows. At this point of the discourse, stretching forth 
his hand, as we may well suppose, towards the gorgeous images 
within sight, he exclaims: “ We ought not, therefore, to suppose 
that the Deity is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, sculptured by 
the art and device of men” (v. 29). And that which men ought 
not to do, they may not safely do any longer. It was owing to 
the forbearance of God that they had been left hitherto to pursue 
their idolatry without any signal manifestation of his displeasure; 


1 Some object that the speech has been over-praised, because Paul did not suc- 
ceed in bringing it to a formal close. The astonishment which one feels as he 
reads the address is not that the speaker was interrupted at length, when he came 
to announce to the Athenians the peculiar doctrines of Christianity, but that he 
could command their attention so long, while he bore down with such effect on 
their favorite opinions and prejudices, exposed their errors, and arraigned them as 
guilty of the grossest inconsistency and absurdity of conduct. 
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they were now required to repent of it and forsake it (v. 30), 
because a day of righteous judgment awaited them, which had 
been rendered certain by the resurrection of Christ (v. 31). Here 
their clamors interrupted him, It is not difficult, perhaps, to con- 
jecture what he would have added. It only remained, in order 
to complete his well-known circle of thought on such occasions, 
that he should have set forth the claims of Christ as the object 
of religious hope and confidence, that he should have exhorted 
them to call on his name and be saved. — It will be seen, there- 
fore, by casting the eye back, that we have here all the parts of 
a perfect discourse, viz. the exordium, the proposition or theme, 
the proof or exposition, the inferences and application. Itis a 
beautiful specimen of the manner in which a powerful and well- 
trained mind, practised in public speaking, conforms spontane- 
ously to the rules of the severest logic. One can readily believe, 
looking at this feature of the discourse, that it was pronounced 
by the man who wrote the Epistles to the Romans and Galatians, 
where we see the same mental characteristics so strongly re- 
flected. As we must suppose, at all events, that the general 
scheme of thought, the nexus of the argument, has been pre- 
served, it does not affect our critical judgment of the discourse 
whether we maintain that it has been reported in full, or that a 
synopsis only has been given. On this point opinions differ. 


VERSES 22-31. The Speech of Paul on Mars Hil. 


V. 22. crates. Paul spoke of course in the open air. A skil- 
ful hand has pictured to us the scene. “ He stood on that hill in 
the centre of the Athenian city, and with a full view of it. The 
temple of the Eumenides was immediately below him, and if he 
looked to the east, he beheld the Propylæa of the Acropolis front- 
ing him, and the Parthenon rising above him; and on his left the 
bronze colossus of Minerva, the champion of Athens, and the 
temple of Victory to the right; behind him was the temple of 
Theseus; and a countless multitude of smaller temples and altars 
in the Agora and Ceramicus below him.” Wordsworth, p. 85. 
See also his “ Athens and Attica,’ Ch. XI.—é péow rot ‘Apeiov 
wéyou could be said of a place or an assembly. It is one of the 
ambiguous expressions adverted to above (p. 281), which leave 
it uncertain whether ‘Ape‘ov wéyov is to be understood of the hill 
or the court assembled there. — dvdpes "AJnvaio. The remark just 
made is to be repeated here. It is the style of address which 
Paul would necessarily use in speaking to a concourse of Athe- 
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nians; and at the same time, he might use it in speaking before 
judges. In the latter case, however, the Greeks oftener said 
@® avopes duxacrat. See Stalb. Plat. Apol. 17. A. — «ard rávra, in 
every respect, as it were, in every possible mode of exhibition. — 
os dercwWamovertépous ipas Jewpo, as (i. e. those who correspond to 
this character) more religious, sc. than others, I see you (De Wet. 
Win.). See W. $ 35.4. For the suppressed term of the com- 
parison, see on v. 21. Josephus (Contr. Ap. 2. 11) calls the 
Athenians roùs eioeBeorarovs rôv “EAAjvwv. See other testimonies 
in Wetstein. deodatoverrépovs (a voz media) may signify also 
more superstitious. It is improbable, as a matter of just rhetoric, 
that the apostle employed it in that reproachful sense at the out- 
set of his remarks. That he used it in a good sense is evident 
for another reason. “He proceeds,” says Neander, “to deduce 
their seeking after God (which he doubtless considered as some- 
thing good) from this deodamovia (comp. 25, 19), or religious 
propensity, so prevalent among the Athenians. He announced 
himself as one who would guide their decdapovia, not rightly con- 
scious of its object and aim, to a state of clear self-consciousness 
by a revelation of the object to which it thus ignorantly tended.” 

V. 23. Kat dvatewpov .... Bupdv, and closely observing the ob- 
jects of your religious veneration, I found also an altar. o¢Baocpara 
denotes, not acts of worship, devotions (E. V.), but temples, 
images, altars, and the like. It is a generic term, under which 
kat arranges PBwudv as one of the class. — éreyéyparro (pluperf.), 
had been inscribed, includes the present, and is to be explained 
like the imperfect in v. 21.— dyvécrw Jeo, to an unknown God. 
“ That there was, at least, one altar at Athens with this inscrip- 
tion,” says Meyer, “ would appear as historically certain from this 
passage itself, even though other testimonies were wanting, since 
Paul appeals to a fact of his own observation, and that, too, in 
the presence of the Athenians themselves.” But the existence 
of such altars at Athens is well attested by competent witnesses. 
Philostratus, in his Life of Apollonius (6. 2), says: cuwdpovécrepov 
wept Tavrwv Jeðv ed Néyew kal tradra A Jývyow, où Kal àyvóstrwv Sev 
Popol iðpvvra, i. e. It is more discreet to speak well of all the gods, 
and especially at Athens, where are erected altars also of unknown 
gods. Pausanias, in his Description of Attica (1. 1), says that 
such altars (Bwpot Jev åyvøsrwv) existed at Phaleron, one of the 
harbors of Athens. It has been made a question, how we are to 
understand the use of the plural in these passages; whether as 
referring to the number of the altars on which the inscription 
occurred, or to the number of the gods to whom the altars were 
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dedicated. Some have assumed the latter as the correct view; 
and have said that Paul has arbitrarily changed the plural into the 
singular, in order to accommodate the fact to his purpose; or 
even that the writer, by this inaccuracy, has betrayed himself as 
a person who had no direct knowledge of the circumstances 
which he professes to relate. But even if the inscription on these 
altars was in the plural, it does not follow that Paul may not 
have found one having the language which he recites. Here 
would be Luke’s positive testimony to the fact, and that out- 
weighs the mere silence of other writers. Such appears to be 
Bengel’s view. Again, it would not follow that he has necessa- 
rily misrepresented the sense, admitting that he may have sub- 
stituted the singular for the plural. The heathen writers often 
employed Jeoé to convey the general idea of divine power, provi- 
dence, deity, and the like! With that meaning, the plural could 
be relinquished for the singular, or the singular for the plural, just 
as an individual pleased. Here the apostle might have preferred 
Jed, merely for the sake of its stricter formal accordance with the 
doctrine which he was about to advance. Kuinoel appears ata . 
loss to decide whether the plural in the case under remark has 
reference to the number of the altars, or to that of the gods. 
Some, as Calvin and Olshausen, apparently concede that Paul 
deviated from the strict form of the inscription, but deny that he 
violated its proper import, or availed himself of any unworthy 
artifice. — But even the appearance of a difficulty here vanishes 
entirely, when we give to the language of Philostratus and Pau- 
sanias the interpretation, which is beyond any reasonable doubt 
the correct one. Winer states his view of the case thus: “It by 
no means follows from the passages (of the writers above named), 
that each single one of the altars mentioned by them had the in- 
scription éyvaécros Jeots in the plural, but more naturally that each 
one separately was dedicated dyvaocrm Jed; but this singular the 
narrators were obliged to change into the plural, because they 
spoke of all those altars in a collective way. It appears, there- 
fore, that there were several altars in different places at Athens 
with the inscription dyvoore eG” See his Realw. I. p. 111. 
Such is the decision, also, of Eichhorn, Hess, Hemsen, Meyer, 
De Wette, and others. It should be added that several of the 
older commentators render åyvwory Jee, to the unknown God, sup- 
posing the God of the Jews, i. e. Jehovah, to be meant. Such 


1 For examples of this interchange, see the passages collected by Pfanner in his 
Systema Theologiæ Gentilis Purioris, p. 102, and elsewhere. 
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a view mistranslates the Greek, and violates all historical proba- 
bility. — The precise historical origin of the altars at Athens 
bearing this inscription has been disputed. The conjectures are 
various. One is, that they were very ancient, and that it was at 
length forgotten to whom they had been originally built; and 
that the words in question were placed on them at a later period, 
to apprise the people that it was unknown to what gods they 
belonged. If that was their character, it is not easy to see what 
proper point of connection the apostle could have found for his 
remark with such a relic of sheer idolatry. Another is, that, in 
some time or times of public calamity, the Athenians, not know- 
ing what god they had offended, whether Minerva or Jupiter or 
Mars, erected these altars so'as to be sure of propitiating the 
right one. The same objection may be made as before; since 
their ignorance in this case relates merely to the identity of the 
god whom they should conciliate, and involves no recognition of 
any power additional to their heathen deities. The most rational 
explanation is unquestionably that of those who suppose these 
altars to have had their origin in the feeling of uncertainty, inherent, 
after all, in the minds of the heathen, whether their acknowledg- 
ment of the superior powers was sufficiently full and compre- 
hensive; in their distinct consciousness of the limitation and 
imperfection of their religious views, and their consequent desire 
to avoid the anger of any still unacknowledged god who might 
be unknown to them. That no deity might punish them for neg- 
lecting his worship, or remain uninvoked in asking for blessings, 
they not only erected altars to all the gods named or known 
among them, but, distrustful still lest they might not comprehend 
fully the extent of their subjection and dependence, they erected 
them also to any other god or power that might exist, although as 
yet unrevealed to them.— No one can say that this explanation 
ascribes too much discernment to the heathen. Not to insist on 
other proofs, such expressions as the comprehensive address, — 
At o deorum quicquid in celo regit (Horat. Epod. 5. 1); the oft- 
used formula in the prayers of the Greeks and Romans, & deo, 
si dee ; and the superstitious dread, which they manifested in so 
many ways, of omitting any deity in their invocations, prove the 
existence of the feeling to which reference has been made. Out 
of this feeling, therefore, these altars may have sprung; because 
the supposition is so entirely consistent with the genius of poly- 
theistic heathenism ; because the many-sided religiousness of 
the Athenians would be so apt to exhibit itself in some such de- 
monstration ; and, especially, because Paul could then appeal 
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with so much effect to such an avowal of the insufficiency of 
heathenism, and to such a testimony so borne, indirect, yet sig- 
nificant, to the existence of the one true God.— Under these 
circumstances, an allusion to one of these altars by the apostle 
would be equivalent to his saying to the Athenians thus: “ You 
are correct in acknowledging a divine existence beyond any which 
the ordinary rites of your worship recognize; there is such an 
existence. You are correct in confessing that this Being is un- 
known to you; you have no just conceptions of his nature and 
perfections.” He could add then with truth, öv ody . ... karayyéà- 
Aw piv, Whom, therefore, not knowing, ye worship, this one I an- 
nounce unto you. The inverted order gives point to the declara- 
tion. déyvootvres has the same object as the verb, and means /hav- 
ing no just knowledge of him whom they worshipped; not igno- 
rantly, as if they did not know whither their worship was direct- 
ed. The word points back evidently to dyvdéero. Later editors 
read 6.... rovro, instead of ov.... rodrov; in which case Jed in 
the inscription would be taken more abstractly as a divine pow- 
er. The external evidence is not decisive. Meyer defends the 
common reading in his first edition, and the other in his second. 
The personal sense of Je@ may have been thought to concede 
too much to heathenism, and so have caused the pronouns to be 
changed. eciccBetre has seemed to some a strong term, as the 
cognate words in the New Testament always express the idea 
of true piety; but the term occurs further only in 1 Tim. 5, 4, 
and denotes there, not the exercise of piety, but of something 
merely kindred to it, filial reverence. It needs only a similar 
modification to adapt it to the use required here. 

V. 24. The God whom Paul announced is the Maker of all 
things, and, as such, necessarily distinct from their false gods. 
That is the point of connection between this verse and the pre- 
ceding. — otros . . . . trdpxwv, this one (by his right as Creator) 
being the Lord, Sovereign, of heaven and earth. It was self-evi- 
dent, therefore, that he was not to be confounded with any of 
their idols, whose existence was limited by the space which they 
occupied. — yeiporoujros, made with hands, is contrasted with ô 
Tmomoas....& aùr. — êv vaois. The statues or images were 
kept in the recesses of the temple. — karoke. The mass of the 
heathen in practice made no difference between the symbol and 
its object; the block was the god (comp. 19, 26). 

V. 25. The apostle illustrates the character of the true God 
still further, by another contrast between him and the deities of 
the heathen. He is independent of his creatures; he needs 
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nothing from them; they can earn no merit by serving him. — 
ovde .... Jeparreverat, and (after a preceding negative) he is not 
ministered unto by human hands, or hands of men. avIpwrivev is 
a more correct reading, than évJIparwv (T. R.). The verb here 
implies more than mere worship. The heathen considered it 
meritorious to lavish wealth on the temples and shrines of their 
idols; they brought to them costly gifts, and even offerings of 
food and drink, as if they stood in need of such things, and 
could be laid under obligation to their worshippers. The prayer 
of Chryses, priest of Apollo, in Il. 1. 37 sq, expresses the true 
spirit of heathenism in this respect: 


“Tf e’er with wreaths I hung thy sacred fane, 
Or fed the flames with fat of oxen slain, 
God of the silver bow! thy shafts employ, 
Avenge thy servant, and the Greeks destroy.” 


— mposdeopevos Tivos, as if needing something besides, i. e. (note the 
compound) out of himself as necessary to his perfection. — aùròs 
didovs, since he himself gives. aùrós is emphatic as opposed to the 
idea that his creatures are able to give to him. — rà zavra, the 
whole, i. e. of the things which they enjoy. In such an expression, 
7a restricts the adjective to the class of objects intimated by the 
preceding words or the context. Some editors omit the article 
here. Compare Rom. 8, 82; 1 Cor. 9,22; Phil. 3, 8, ete. But 
in most of these passages, too, the manuscripts fluctuate. 

V. 26. érotncé re, k. T. À, and he made of one blood every nation 
of men that they should dwell. 'This is the more obvious view of 
the construction, and is the one which has been generally 
adopted. Yet several of the best critics (Kuin. De Wet. Mey. 
Alf.) regard roiv here as an instance of its use with an accusa- 
tive and infinitive, like that in Matt. 5,32; Mark 7, 37, and trans- 
late: and he caused every nation of men (sprung) from one blood to 
dwell. «xarouety connects itself more easily in this way, it is true, 
with the rest of the sentence; but the facility thus gained ren- 
ders the expression hard at èf évds atwaros, so that we must supply 
a word to make the thought flow smoothly. The main idea be- 
yond question is, that God has created the entire human race 
from a common stock ; and the more prominent way, therefore, in 
which the translation first stated brings forward this proposition, 
appears to me to be a reason for preferring it. It is an objection 
to the other mode, that it assigns a too subordinate place to the 
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principal thought. But why does the apostle single out thus the 
universal brotherhood of the race? Olshausen says it was intend- 
ed as a reproof to the Athenians for their contempt of the Jews. 
Meyer, Neander, De Wette, and others, consider it as directed 
essentially against the polytheism of the heathen. If all are the 
children of a common parent, then the idea of a multiplicity of 
gods from whom the various nations have derived their origin, 
or whose protection they specially enjoy, must be false. The 
doctrine of the unity of the race is closely interwoven with that 
of the unity of the divine existence. This more comprehensive 
view of the meaning, however, does not exclude the other; since, 
if all nations have the same creator, it would at once occur that 
nothing can be more absurd than the feeling of superiority and 
contempt with which one affects to look down upon another. As 
the apostle had to encounter the prejudice which was entertained 
against him as a Jew, his course of remark was doubly pertinent, 
if adapted at the same time to remove this hinderance to a can- 
did reception of his message. — xarotxeiy is the infinitive of de- 
sign. The various lands which the different families of mankind 
occupied, with all the advantages connected with their position, 
God had assigned to them; comp. Deut. 32,8; Ps. 115,16. Yea, 
he had proceeded from the very first with a view to their welfare. 
He designed, in creating men, that they should inhabit and 
possess the earth as their own; that they should all of them 
enjoy the manifold blessings allotted to them in the various 
places of their abode. It was to him that they were indebted 
for what they enjoyed, and not to accident, or their own enter- 
prise, or the favor of some imaginary god. The remark, made 
as applicable to all lands, has its justification in the fact, that, 
notwithstanding the inequalities which diversify the condition 
of nations, they have severally their peculiar advantages; it is 
natural for every people to esteem their own country, in some 
respects at least, as the best? But the remark was specially 
aimed, beyond doubt, at the feeling of self-congratulation with 
which the Athenians were prone to contemplate the peculiar 
felicity of their own position, their national renown, their past 
and present prosperity. This view of the meaning prepares the 
way for the thought which is next introduced. — épicas .... Ts 
Katotkias abrav; having fixed the appointed seasons and limits of their 
abode. The second participle repeats the idea of the first, not 


1 Tacitus has recognized this principle in his fine remark (Germ.§ 2), —“ Infor- 
mem terris, asperam ccelo, nisi si patria sit.” 
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superfluously, but with the evident effect of affirming it more 
strongly. The approved reading is zpooreraypévovs, rather than 
mporeraynevous ( T. R.). The apostle, by adding this, admonishes 
the Athenians that they, like every other people, had not only 
received their peculiar advantages from the common Creator, 
but that they could hold them only during the continuance of his 
good-will and favor. In assigning to the nations their respective 
abodes, he had fixed both the seasons of their prosperity and the 
limits of their territory, i. e. it was he who decided when and how 
long they should flourish, and how far their dominion should 
extend. We have the same idea exactly in Job 12, 23. The 
remark was adapted both to rebuke their spirit of self-elation, 
and to warn them of the danger of slighting a message from 
Him who had their destiny so perfectly at his command. Some 
explain these last words as referring to the limits which God 
has assigned to the lives of men individually: they have their 
appointed seasons and bounds, beyond which they cannot pass. 
But that idea lies out of the present circle of view, as the 
subject of discourse here relates to nations and not to individuals. 
It is also philologically inadmissible; since atrév can naturally 
refer to dvJpwruv only as connected with way edvos. — The anti- 
polytheistic aim, which forms to such an extent the ground-tone 
of the discourse, is to be recognized perhaps, also, in this part of 
it. The separation of men into so many different nations might 
Seem to oppose the idea of their common parentage; that separ- 
ation itself is, therefore, represented by the apostle as having 
been contemplated in the divine plan. — It will be observed that 
what the apostle affirms in this verse as true of God is, also, 
intended to be denied in regard to polytheism. The conception, 
therefore, thus brought before the minds of his heathen auditors, 
was a vast one. All that power exerted in giving existence 
to men, controlling their destiny, exalting entire nations or 
casting them down, which they had parcelled out among such 
an infinity of gods, they are now led to concentrate in a single 
possessor; they obtain the idea of one infinite Creator and 
Ruler. | 

V. 27. fyrety, telic, that they should seek. This infinitive at- 
taches itself more particularly to the part of the sentence which 
commences at xaroxeiy, and states the moral object which God 
had in view with reference to men, in making such provision for 
their convenience and happiness. It was that they might be led, 
by such tokens of his goodness, to seek him, i. e. a more perfect 
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knowledge of him and of their obligations to him. Some, on the 
contrary, make the infinitive depend, almost wholly, on the clause 
just before, and find the connection to be this: that, excited by 
the proofs of his power, as manifested in the varying fortunes of 
nations, they should seek, etc. But as already explained, the con- 
trolling idea in that clause is that of the goodness of God (subject, 
as to its continuance, to the divine pleasure); while that of his 
power, as displayed in the infliction of judgments, is only inci- 
dentally involved. Again, that clause is a subordinate one, as its 
structure shows, and that it should break off Gyretv so much from 
the main part of the sentence would be violent. — «i dpaye.... 
evporev, Uf perhaps they might feel after him and find him. ynah- 
ceav denotes, properly, the motions of a blind man, who gropes 
along after an object in the dark. On the peculiar Æolic termi- 
nation, see W. $ 13. 2.d; K.§ 116.9; B.§ 103. marg. 14. This 
verb is chosen, as well as the problematical form of the expres- 
sion (ei dpaye), because the apostle would concede the compara- 
tive indistinctness of the light which the heathen have to guide 
them. — kairovye, although indeed. This clause is added to show 
that the concession just made was not intended to exculpate the 
heathen for their estrangement from God. Although so benighted 
as to be compelled to grope for the object of their search, it 
was still within reach; they had not, after all, so far to go fora 
knowledge of God, that they might not find it if they would. 
Compare the sentiment with 14,17, and especially with Rom. 
1, 20. 

V. 28. Copev kai xwovpeda kaí éopev, We live and move and ez- 
it. The different verbs present the idea on every side. We 
derive our existence solely from God; we depend on Him, every 
instant, for life, activity, being itself. Without Him we should 
neither continue to live, nor be such as we are, nor have been at 
all. From creatures thus dependent, the evidence of a Creator 
cannot be very deeply hidden, if they have only a disposition to 
seek for it. — ws kaí, as also, i. e. the sentiment is not only true, 
but has been acknowledged. — kaf pâs, among you, i. e. Greeks 
in distinction from Jews; not Athenians in distinction from other 
Greeks. — roù yàp kai yévos éopev, For his offspring also are we. 
Derivation implies dependence. The creature cannot exist apart 
from the Creator. The apostle brings forward the citation cor- 
rectly, therefore, aş parallel in sentiment to é& atra.... éopev. 
He quotes it as an avowal that we owe our being and its preser- 
vation to a higher Power; the mythological idea of Jupiter does 
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not enter into the meaning.! roô stands here for the pronoun. 
W. $ 17.1; S. $ 94. 1. The words form the first half of a hex- 
ameter, and are found in Aratus, a Cilician poet, who flourished 
about B. C. 270. The celebrated Hymn of Cleanthes to Jupiter 
(v. 5) contains almost the same words, viz. êk ood yàp yévos éopev. 
The same idea, variously expressed, occurs in several other Greek 
writers. The form of the citation the apostle took, undoubtedly, 
from Aratus, but says wes eipyxace because he would generalize 
the idea as if he had said, The truth is so plain that even your 
poetry recognizes it (see on v. 18). According to some, he uses 
the plural because he had in mind other passages where the 
thought is found; or, according to others, because he inferred 
that so obvious a remark must be a common one. yàp kai, as 
Meyer observes correctly, has no logical connection with Paul’s 
speech, but is to be viewed merely as a part of the citation, 
which it was necessary to retain on account of the verse. 

V. 29. yevos odv, x. T. À, Since, therefore, we are the offspring of 
God. The inference drawn here is, that idolatry is supremely 
absurd, inasmuch as it makes that which is destitute of life, mo- 
tion, intelligence, the source of these attributes to others. Com- 
pare Isa. 44, 9 sq.— In òġeíopev Paul connects himself with them, 
and thus softens the rebuke. — yapayyart stands in apposition with 
the nouns which precede, 1. e. the state or form of the materials 
just enumerated, artificially wrought. 

V. 30. The relation of this verse and the one following to the 
preceding verse is this: Since such is the nature of idolatry, you 
must therefore (otv) repent of it, because God now lays upon you 
his command to this effect, in view of the retributions of a judg- 
ment to come. The most important word here is irepiddv. It 
does not occur further in the New Testament, but is found often 
in the Septuagint, where it signifies to neglect, which is its proper 
classical sense, then to despise, but especially to suffer to pass as 
if unnoticed, to withhold the proof of noticing a thing which is, at 
the same time, a matter of distinct knowledge; a frequent sense 
of 229 in Hiphil and Hithpael (see Deut. 22, 3. 4, etc.). In this 
last signification, the verb represents perfectly the apostle’s mean- 
ing here. God had hitherto permitted the heathen to pursue 


1 No more than in the words of Milton :— 
“Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil ; 
* * * * * * 


But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes, 
And perfect witness of all-judging Jove.” 
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their own way, without manifesting his sense of their conduct, 
either by sending to them special messengers to testify against 
it, as he did to the Jews, or by inflicting upon them at once the 
punishment deserved. The idea is virtually the same, therefore, 
as that of elace in 14, 16, and wapéduxey in Rom. 1, 24. To under- 
stand repðov as meaning that God would not judge or punish 
the heathen for the sins committed in their state of idolatry, 
would be at variance with Paul’s theology on this subject as he 
has unfolded it in Rom. 1, 20; 2,11sq. Not only so, but the 
repentance which the apostle now calls upon them to exercise 
presupposes their guilt. 

V. 31. dur, because, states the reason why the heathen also, 
as well as others, must repent; they could not, without this pre- 
paration, be safe in the day of righteous judgment which awaited 
them. — év dvdpit © apie, in (the person of) the man whom he 
appointed. dvdpi omits the article because a definite clause fol- 
lows. W.§ 21.4; S. § 89. 3. stands, by attraction, for the 
accusative. —aioTrw rapacxav waow, having afforded assurance to 
all, confirmation, viz. of a judgment to come. It is impossible to 
say just how much the apostle intended to represent as proved 
by the resurrection of Christ. He himself referred to it, un- 
doubtedly, in the first place, as establishing the possibility of 
such a resurrection of all men from the dead as was involved in 
his doctrine of a general judgment; but whether he had yet de- 
veloped this doctrine so far that the Athenians perceived already 
this bearing of the fact, is uncertain. It was enough to excite 
their scorn to hear of a single instance of resurrection. Again, 
the resurrection of Christ from the dead confirms the truth of all 
his claims; and one of these was that he was to be the judge of 
men; see John 5, 28, 29. But whether the apostle meant to ex- 
tend the argument to these and other points, we cannot decide, 
as he was so abruptly silenced. 


VERSES 32-34. Paul is interrupted and leaves the Assembly. 


V. 32. The apostle was heard with attention until he came to 
speak of the resurrection; when, at the announcement of a doc- 
trine which sounded so strangely to the ears of the Athenians, 
some of them broke forth into expressions of open contempt. — 
dvactacw vexpov, a resurrection of the dead. Both nouns omit the 
article in this frequent combination, except in 1 Cor. 15,42. W. 
§ 19. As we do not know how much of Paul’s idea the Atheni- 
ans had apprehended, it is doubtful whether we are to take the 
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plural here as generic or numerical, i. e. whether Christ merely 
be meant, or men in general. — dxovodpeta .... mept roúrov, We 
will hear thee again concerning this, viz. matter; not so naturally 
masc., with reference to aòróv in v. 31. It is disputed whether 
we are to understand this as said seriously, or as a courteous re- 
fusal to hear any thing further from him. The latter is the pre- 
valent view ; and so Kuinoel, Hemsen, De Wette, Meyer, Bloom- 
field, Howson. The manner in which Paul now left the assembly, 
the immediate termination of his labors at Athens, and the ad- 
versative é in v. 34, favor this interpretation. Such a mode of 
speaking, too, was entirely consonant to the Athenian character. 
Calvin, Grotius, Rosenmüller, Alford, are among those who im- 
pute a serious meaning to the language. 

V. 33. kal oŭrws, and thus, i. e. after these events, or with such 
a result; comp. 20, 11; 28, 14.—é« pérov airay, i. e. of those 
whom he had addressed ; not from the city (comp. 18, 1). 

V. 34. wes d¢, but certain (Mey. De Wet.), appears to be con- 
trasted, in the writers mind, with what is stated in v. 32, respect- 
ing the effect of Paul’s speech; the favorable is opposed to the 
unfavorable. Yet ô may be continuative. — koAAnJevres atta, not 
adhering, but joining, attaching themselves, to him. — ó ‘Apeora- 
yirns, the Areopagite, i. e. one of the judges in the court of the 
Areiopagus. The number of these judges varied at different 
times. Eusebius and other ancient writers say that this Diony- 
sius became afterwards bishop of the church at Athens, and 
ended his life as a martyr. — xat yvvý, and a woman, not the wife 
of Dionysius, as some have said, for the article and pronoun 
would then have been added (comp. 5, 1); or at least the article 
(comp. 24, 24). It has been inferred, from her being singled out 
thus by name, that she was a woman of rank, but beyond this, 
nothing is known of her. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Verses 1-11. Arrival of Paul at Corinth, and his Labors there. 


V. 1. èk rév “ASnveav. Wieseler limits the apostle’s stay at 
Athens to fourteen days. The estimate is necessarily conjec- 
tural. It is certain that, although Paul spent the most of the two 
next years in Corinth and the vicinity, he did not direct his steps 
again to that city. On his third missionary tour, he came once 
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more into this part of Greece, but at that time passed by Athens, 
certainly once and again, without repeating his visit thither. — 
eis KopwJov. The distance from Athens to Corinth by land is 
about forty-five miles. The summit of the Acropolis of the one 
city can be distinctly seen from that of the other. #A%e does not 
show how Paul travelled. The voyage, says Wieseler, could be 
made easily in two days. A Greek seaman informed the writer 
that with a very fair wind he had made the passage in three 
hours, though on the average, in five or six hours; that in bad 
weather he had been five days on the way. The steamers be- 
tween the Piræus and Kalimaki, the eastern port of the modern 
Corinth, occupy usually four hours. — Corinth at this period was 
the seat of the Roman proconsulate for Achaia, or the southern 
province of Greece. “In consequence of its situation,” says Ne- 
ander, “this city furnished a very important central point for the 
extension of the gospel in a great part of the Roman empire ; 
and hence Paul remained here, as in other similar places, a longer 
time than was otherwise usual for him.” 

V.2. “Axthay. The nominative is `Axúdas (v.26). Aguila and 
Priscilla, or Prisca (Rom. 16, 3), were Roman names; and it was 
common for Jews to assume such names when they lived out of 
Palestine ; see on 13, 9. That Aquila was born in Pontus har- 
monizes with 2, 9 and 1 Pet. 1, 1; for we see from those passages 
that Jews resided in that country. As we have no account of 
his conversion at Corinth, the probability is that Aquila embraced 
the gospel at Rome. So Hemsen, Olshausen, Neander, Wies- 
eler, and others, conclude. Some allege rw& Iovdatoy as proof 
that he was still unconverted (Mey. De Wet.); but he is intro- 
duced in that manner on account of what follows. The notice 
apprises us that he was one of the zdvras "Iovdalovs, whom the 
decree banished. At this early period no distinction would be 
made between Jews and Jewish Christians. Aquila accompanied 
Paul to Ephesus (v. 18. 26), and was still there when the apostle 
wrote the First Epistle to the Corinthians (1 Cor. 16, 19). We 
find him at Rome again when Paul wrote the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans (Rom. 16, 3 sq.); and at a still later period at Ephesus a 
second time (2 Tim. 4,19). The nature of his business (v. 3) 
led him frequently to change the place of his residence. — dca rò 
dvareraxevat, x. T. À, because Claudius had ordered, etc. Luke refers 
unquestionably to the edict mentioned by Suetonius (Claud. c. 
25): “Judzos, impulsore Chresto, assidue tumultuantes Roma 
expulit.” Neander remarks on that passage as follows: “We 
might suppose that some factious Jew then living, of this name, 
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one of the numerous class of Jewish freedmen in Rome, was 
intended. But as no individual so universally known as the 
Chrestus of Suetonius seems to have been considered by that 
writer is elsewhere mentioned; and as Xpiaros was frequently 
pronounced Xpýoros by the pagans, it is quite probable that Sueto- 
nius, who wrote half a century after the event, throwing together 
what he had heard about the political expectations of a Messiah 
among the Jews, and the obscure and confused accounts which 
may have reached him respecting Christ, was thus led to express 
himself in a manner so vague and indefinite.” Church History, 
Vol. I. p. 49. The Roman historian does not mention the year 
of that expulsion, and we may suppose it to have been about 
A. D. 52, in accordance with our plan of chronology. zpocdaras, 
lately, shows that it was still a recent event when Paul arrived 
at Corinth. Some writers would identify this decree with that De 
mathematicis ltalia pellendis, which Tacitus mentions (Ann. 12. 52). 
The mathematici, or as they were also called, Chaldei, were ban- 
ished on the ground of their aiding conspirators against the em- 
peror by the use of their art as astrologers. Wieseler (Chrono- 
logie, p. 121 sq.) argues that the Jews may have been confounded 
with that class of men, and were consequently banished by the 
same decree. If that point were established, it would furnish a 
striking confirmation of the correctness of our chronology; for 
the edict to which Tacitus refers can be shown to have been 
published in A. D. 52. But it must remain uncertain whether 
the two events have any chronological connection with each 
other. 

‘V. 3. eipydero, wrought, labored for his subsistence. He re- 
minds the Corinthians of this fact in 1 Cor. 9, 6 sq. and 2 Cor. 
11, 7 sq. — orav yàp, k. T. A, for they were tent-makers as to the 
trade, or (with rq réxvņ, according to Lehm. Tsch.), an respect to 
the trade (which they had). tiv réxvnv would be a limiting accus- 
ative like ròv zpdrov in Jud. v. 7. W.§ 32.6; K.§ 279.7. The 
Jews, more especially after the exile, held the mechanic arts in 
high estimation. It was a proverb among them that the father 
who neglected to bring up his son to a trade taught him to be a 
thief. The composition of oxyvoro.i indicates a definite sense. 
It is difficult to see why some should suppose it to mean manu- 
facturers of tent-cloth. It has not been shown that the usage 
differed from the etymology. 'Tent-making was a common trade 
in Cilicia, the native country of the apostle. A coarse species 
of goat’s hair, called cilicium, was produced there in great abun- 
dance, and was much used for that purpose. A person accus- 
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tomed to work on that material could work, doubtless, on any 
other. Paul had acquired the trade, in all probability, during his 
boyhood, while he lived at Tarsus. 

V.4. dueA€yero, discoursed (imperf.) from week to week; where- 
as duedeydy (aorist), in v. 19, refers to a single occasion. —’EAAnvas, 
Sc. ceBopévous, 1. e. Greek proselytes who attended the synagogue; 
comp. 13,43; 14,1. The apostle had not yet addressed himself 
to the heathen; see v. 6. 

V. 5. In òs dé karndJov, Now when they came down, os is not 
merely temporal (Alf), but represents the ovve/yero as immedi- 
ately consequent on the arrival of the two friends. — Macedonia 
denotes here the Roman province of that name, comprising North- 
ern Greece as distinguished from Achaia, or Southern Greece; see 
on v. 1. It is left uncertain, therefore, from what particular place 
Silas and Timothy arrived at this time. Compare on v. 16. — 
cuveixeTo TO Adyw, was engrossed (lit. held together) with the word 
(Vulg. Kuin. Olsh. De Wet. Bmg. Rob.). The arrival of his 
associates relieved him from anxiety which had pressed heavily 
upon him (comp. 1 Thess. 3, 6 sq.); and he could now devote 
himself with unabated energy to his work. He had the support 
also of their personal codperation. We see from 2 Cor. 1, 19, 
that Silas and Timothy took an active part in the proclamation 
of the gospel at Corinth. We see also from 1 Cor. 2, 3, where 
the apostle says that he was among the Corinthians “in weak- 
ness and in fear and much trembling,” that he was in a state of 
mind to need urgently the presence and sympathy of such coad- 
jutors. Some say it means simply that Silas and Timothy found 
Paul employed thus anxiously when they arrived (Mey. Alf); 
but unless they had something to do with the fact, it would be 
unimportant whether it occurred before or after their coming: its 
interest in that case lay wholly in its being a part of the apos- 
tle’s experience. The common text has ro rvevuart after ovveiyero: 
he was impelled by the Spirit, or by his own spirit, his fervent zeal 
(comp. v. 25). The evidence decides for 7@ Adyw as the original 
word (Grsb. Mey. Tsch.). 

V. 6. dvriraccopévuv òè aùrõv, But they opposing themselves, is 
not to be taken as explanatory of the cvvetyero (against Mey.), 
but as describing the conduct of the Jews occasioned by the 
apostle’s ovvetxero. — Bracdypotvruv, blaspheming, sc. his words, 
message; comp. 13, 45; 19, 9. — éxrwakduevos ra ipara, shaking 
out his garments, i. e. the dust upon them, as a witness against 
them. For the significancy of the act, see on 13, 51.—76 aia 
tpov, your blood, i. e. the consequences of your guilt; comp. 20, 26; 
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Ezek. 33, 5.— êri triv Kedhadny, sc. AXdérw; comp. Matt. 23, 35. — 
kadapos yó, I am pure, have discharged my duty. Some point 
the text so as to read, pure I henceforth will turn unto the Gentiles 
(Lchm. Alf). The two clauses utter the idea more forcibly than 
one, and are better suited to so grave a declaration; comp. also 
20, 26 and Matt. 27, 24. On the nature of this desertion of the 
Jews, see on 13, 46. 

V.7. peraBas éxetdev, having departed from there, i. e. the syna- 
gogue (see v. 4), not from the city, or from the house of Aquila. 
— rte, k. tT. A, went into the house of a certain Justus. The 
meaning is, not that he left Aquila and went to lodge with Jus- 
tus (Alf.), but that he preached in future at the house of the 
latter, which was so much the more convenient because it 
was near the synagogue where they had been accustomed to 
assemble. Paul pursued precisely the same course at Ephesus; 
see 19, 9.—ccBopévov rov esv, worshipping God, describes Jus- 
tus as a foreigner who had embraced Judaism, but was not yet 
a believer. He opened his house for the use of the Christians, 
because he had more sympathy with them than with the Jews. 
His moral position was certainly unique; and it is easy to be- 
lieve that he soon exchanged it for that of a believer. 

V.8. Crispus was one of the few persons at Corinth whom 
Paul himself baptized; see 1 Cor. 1, 14. — éziorevce ctv dw TG 
oiky abrod, believed with all his house. Here is another instance 
in which a whole family received the gospel; comp. 16, 15; 1 
Cor. 1, 16. The Apostolical Constitutions (VII. 46) say that 
Crispus became bishop of Aigina.—The Corinthians who be- 
lieved were native Greeks; not Jews at Corinth. — ézicrevov is 
imperfect, from the relation of the act to dxovovres. 

V. 9. 80 édpdparos, through a vision as the medium of commu- 
nication; a form was seen as well as a voice heard (comp. 9, 12; 
16, 9; 22, 18).— py doBor, Fear not. The form of the imperative 
implies that he was beginning to despond; see the note on 10, 
15.— AdrAa, continue to speak. Observe the use of the subjunctive 
aorist in the next verb. 

V. 10. kal ovdels, k. T. À and no one shall attack thee (telic) to 
injure thee, i. e. no one shall attempt it with success (De Wet.) ; 
or ecbatic, so as to injure thee. The infinitive with rod denotes 
more commonly a purpose. The Jews made an effort to destroy 
the apostle after this promise (v. 12 sq.), but were defeated. — 
dudtt. . . . woAvs, because I have much people, i. e. many who are 
appointed to become such; see 13, 48, and 15, 17. Hence the 
activity of the apostle must have free scope until they were con- 
verted. 
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V. 11. exddice, k. rÀ, And he abode a year and six months. 
It has been questioned whether this designation of time extends 
merely to the arrest mentioned in v. 12 (Mey.), or embraces the 
entire sojourn at Corinth. “Iregard the latter view,” says 
Wieseler, (Chronologie, p. 46,) “as undoubtedly the correct one. 
This appears, in the first place, from the particle re, which con- 
nects this verse in the closest manner with what precedes, and 
consequently with elre òè, x. 7. A.: ‘The Lord said, Fear not, but 
speak and be not silent;....and so (W. $ 53. 2) he abode a 
year and six months, teaching among them the word of God. 
The main thought of the words which the Lord addresses to 
Paul in the vision (v. 9, 10) is unquestionably, ‘ Speak in this 
city, and be not silent, and accordingly the period of time, in v. 
11, during which the apostle obeys this command of Christ, must 
refer to the whole time in which he had spoken at Corinth and 
was not silent, i. e. must include the time until his departure. 
In the second place, this follows from the general nature of the 
statement: ‘he abode there a year and six months;’ comp. 
Luke 24, 49.” Anger (p. 63) adopts the same conclusion. De 
Wette calls it the prevalent view, but prefers tle other. — & 
avrois, among them in the city (v. 10); see on 8, 5. 


Verses 12-17. Paulis arraigned before Gallio. 


V. 12. Gallo was a brother of Seneca, the celebrated moral- 
ist. His original name was Novatus. He assumed that of Gal- 
lio, out of gratitude to a distinguished rhetorician of that name, 
who adopted him as a son. Seneca dedicated his books De Ira 
and De Vita Beata, to this brother. In one of his Letters (104) 
he speaks of Gallio as having resided in Achaia, though he does 
not mention in what capacity he was there. Luke’s narrative 
represents him as acting a part in striking harmony with his re- 
puted character. He was known among his contemporaries as 
the “dulcis Gallio.” He had the social qualities which make a 
man a general favorite. “Nemo mortalium,” says Seneca, “uni 
tam dulcis est, quam hic omnibus.” (Quest. Nat. L. 4, Pref.) 
Luke’s ot8tv tovrov čpeàev in v. 17 indicates the easy temper 
which contributes so much to personal popularity. Gallio, like 
his brother, was put to death by the murderous Nero. — évJura- 
Tevovtos THS Axalas, was governing Achaia as proconsul. This 
province (see on v. 1) consisted of Hellas and the Peloponnesus. 
Here, too, we have a striking example of Luke’s accuracy. Un- 
der Tiberius (Tac. Ann. 1.76) and Caligula, the two preceding 
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emperors, Achaia had been an imperial province, governed by 
propretors. But Claudius had restored it to the Senate (Suet. 
Claud. c. 25), and under that form of administration its govern- 
ors were styled proconsuls. Paul was at Corinth in the reign of 
Claudius. Compare the note on 13, 7.— êri rò Bho, before the 
tribunal. ‘The ñua was a seat or chair from which the Roman 
magistrates dispensed justice. It was sometimes fixed in one 
place, and was sometimes movable so as to accommodate the 
judge wherever he might wish to hold his court. 

V. 13. mapà rov vóuov, contrary to the law, not of the Romans, 
but of the Jews (comp. võpov rod Kad tuas in v. 15); not of both 
Romans and Jews (Lange), as the charge in that form demanded 
investigation. What Luke has stated here is a summary of the 
charge. That the Jews went more into detail is evident from 
Gallho’s reply in v. 13. 

V. 14. ddiknua and padiotpynua designate the act perhaps legally 
and ethically: this, as an offence against morality; that, as an 
offence against the state or the personal rights of others. — ay 
nvecyounv ùv, I would have suffered you, would have listened 
patiently to your complaint; but the condition in the protasis not 
being true, he could not now do it. For av with the aorist indica- 
tive in the subordinate clause, see W. $ 43. 2; B.§ 139. 3. 2; K. 
§ 327. b. Gallio makes known his decision as a thing settled. 

V. 15. epi Aoyou, concerning a doctrine. — évoparuv, names, be- 
cause they had accused Paul of teaching that Jesus was the Mes- 
siah.—xpirys yap, k. T. À, For I do not wish to be judge of these 
things. yáp (T. R.) is logically correct, but comes from a copyist. 
It was out of his province to take cognizance of such questions. 
The Roman laws allowed the Jews to regulate their religious af- 
airs in their own way. Lysias (23, 29) and Festus (25, 19) 
placed their refusal to interfere on the same ground. — The reply 
which Luke attributes to Gallio has been justly cited as a mark 
of that candor which distinguishes the truth. A panegynist, a 
dishonest narrator, says Paley, would be too jealous for the hono 
of his cause to represent it as treated superciliously by those of 
eminent rank. 

V. 16. dajdacev airor's, drove them away, dispersed them. The 
verb shows that they left reluctantly, but not that any violence 
was used. A peremptory refusal, a decisive manner would be 
sufficient for the purpose. 

V.17. The interpretation of this passage has influenced the 
text. Some of the younger manuscripts insert of ‘Tovdato after 
mavres; as if the Jews, disappointed in their design against the 
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apostle, attempted as their next resort to avenge themselves on 
one of his principal followers. But the evidence for this read- 
ing is entirely inadequate; and it is incredible, also, that Luke 
should mention Sosthenes merely as a ruler of the synagogue, 
if he had become in fact a Christian. The best authorities have 
mwavres Without any appendage, and of “EAAnves in the common 
editions must be viewed as a gloss, correct as an explanation, 
but textually spurious. As the Jews could have had no motive 
for maltreating one of their own number, mavres must be the 
body of those present, such as the subalterns of the court and 
the Greeks whom the tumult had drawn together. Sosthenes was 
probably the successor of Crispus (v. 8), or, as Biscoe conjec- 
tures, may have belonged to another synagogue in the city. He 
appears to have taken an active part in the prosecution, and 
hence the Greeks, who were always ready to manifest their 
hatred of the Jews, singled him out as the object of their spe 
cial resentment. In winking at this, says De Wette, Gallio may 
have carried his impartiality too far. If he was the Sosthenes 
who is called “a brother” in 1 Cor. 1, 1, he must have been con- 
verted after this, and have removed to Ephesus. The coinci- 
dence in the name is the only reason for supposing the same 
person to be meant in both places. — érvrrov (imperf.) shows 
how thorough a beating Sosthenes received. It may not be 
wronging Gallio to suspect that he looked through his fingers 
and enjoyed the scene. —ovdey rodrwy includes most naturally the 
dispute between the Jews and Christians, as well as the abuse 
of Sosthenes. — eueXev, when used as a personal verb, requires in 
prose a neuter subject. K. $ 274. R.1; Mt. $ 348. R. 2. The 
indifference of Gallio is not mentioned in commendation of him, 
but as suggesting why the affair had such a termination. Owing 
to the proconsul’s disposition, the Jews were unsuccessful; so 
far from inflicting any injury on the apostle, their attempt recoiled 
in disgrace and violence upon themselves. 


Verses 18-22. Paul proceeds by the Way of Ephesus and 
Cesarea to Jerusalem, and from there to Antioch. 


V. 18. ere mpospetvas nyuépas ixavds, having remained yet many 
days after the arrest. Whether the arrest took place at the end 
of the year and a half mentioned in v. 11, or in the course of 
that time, is subject, as we have seen, to some doubt. Even if 
the arrest was subsequent to the year and six months, the many 
days here need not be supposed to extend the sojourn at Corinth 
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beyond a few additional months (Wiesl.). During this period 
the apostle planted churches in other parts of Achaia, either by 
his own personal labors or by the instrumentality of his converts ; 
see 2 Cor.1,1. It was during this visit at Corinth, also, that 
Paul wrote the First and Second Epistles to the Thessalonians. 
That he wrote the first of them here, appears from several cir- 
cumstances: first, Paul had been separated from the Thessalo- 
nians but “a short time” (1 Thess. 2,17); secondly, Timothy 
and Silas were with him (1 Thess. 1, 1), as they were according 
to Luke (18, 5); thirdly, the apostle had been lately at Athens 
(1 Thess. 3. 1), and whence, also, according to our narrative (18, 
1) he came directly to Corinth;, and, finally, he writes to the 
Thessalonians as recent converts whose knowledge was very 
imperfect. The date of this Epistle, therefore, would be A. D. 
52 or 53; see note on 18, 23. If the first Epistle was written at 
Corinth; the second must have been written at the same place. 
Timothy and Silas were still with the apostle (2 Thess. 1, 1); 
and as the object of the second Epistle was to correct a wrong 
impression made by the first (comp. 2 Thess. 2, 1 sq., with 1 
Thess. 4, 16 sq., and 5,1 sq.), the interval between the two 
must have been short. —doragdpevos, having bid adieu, which is 
an Alexandrian sense; see Lob. ad Phryn. p. 24. Among others, 
he now took leave of Silas, and perhaps of Timothy, though we 
find the latter with him again at Ephesus (19, 22). — «is rip 
Supiav, unto Syria, as his remoter destination ; he embarked for 
Ephesus in the first instance (v. 19).—keipdpevos riv Kepadry, 
having shorn the head, most eritics understand of Paul (Chryst. 
Calv. Neand. Olsh. Hems. De Wet. Win. Wdsth.); some of 
Aquila (Grot. Kuin. Wiesl. Mey.). Maos is the leading subject, 
and the reader connects the remark spontaneously with him. It 
is only as an act of reflection, on perceiving that “AxvAas stands 
nearer, that the other connection occurs to the mind as a possible 
one. kal otv aùro TipicxiAXa xai “AxvAas may intervene between 
Keipauevos and Mados, because the clause is so evidently paren- 
thetic, and because éérAa has a tendency to draw its several 
subjects towards itself. It is urged for the other view, that Luke 
has placed the man’s name after that of the woman, contrary to 
the natural order; but that no stress can be laid on that circum- 
stance is clear from Rom. 16, 3 and 2 Tim. 4, 19, where the 
names follow each other in the same manner. Some principle 
of association, as possibly that of the relative superiority of Pris- 
cilla, made it customary to speak of them in that order. — êr 
Keyxpeats, in Cenchrea, which was the eastern port of Corinth, 
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distant about ten miles. A church had been gathered here 
(Rom. 16,1). The modern name is Kikries, a little south of Ka- 
lamaki, and, under the traveller’s eye, therefore, who crosses the 
isthmus. — cixe yap ebynv, for he had a vow, i. e. one resting upon 
him; not assumed at this time. This clause states why he 
shaved his head. The cutting off of the hair was a Jewish 
practice, and took place at the expiration of a vow, not at the 
commencement of it. It is an erroneous statement, therefore, 
that the apostle subjected himself to the vow at this time, and 
went to Jerusalem to obtain absolution from it. Neander would 
support that opinion from Jos. Bel. Jud. 2. 15; but he adopts for 
that purpose an interpretation of the passage which nearly all 
others reject. The nature of Paul’s vow on this occasion is un- 
certain. It could not have been a strict Nazarite vow, i. e. such 
a vow observed in due form; for a person could absolve himself 
from such an obligation only at Jerusalem, where his hair, which 
had grown during the time that he had been a Nazarite was to be 
cut off and burnt as an offering in the temple (Numb. 6, 2 sq.). 
See Jahn’s Archeol. $ 395. We have no account of any devia- 
tion from that rule. Yetit is not unreasonable to suppose that in 
later times the original institution may have been relaxed or 
modified; that after the Jews came to be dispersed, it was held 
to be lawful to terminate a Nazarite vow at other places, adher- 
ing to the prescribed usages as near as the circumstances allowed. 
If it was not a vow of this peculiar character, it may have been 
of the nature of a thank-offering, and not subject to the regula- - 
tions to which the Nazarite was required to conform. It must 
be confessed that the present knowledge of Jewish antiquities is 
not sufficient to clear up fully the obscurity of the passage. It 
contains, says De Wette, a Gordian knot still untied. 

V.19. els "Edecov, unto Ephesus, which was on the Cayster, 
not far from its mouth. It could be approached at that time by 
water, though the site of the ancient city is now two or three 
miles from the coast. With a favoring wind, the passage from 
Corinth to Ephesus could be made in two or three days. Cicero 
mentions that he on one occasion, and his brother Quintus on an- 
other, occupied two weeks in passing from Ephesus to Athens 
(ad Attic. Ep. 6,8. 9; Ib. 3, 9); but the voyage in both instances 
was retarded by extraordinary delays. See further, on 28, 13. 
—airos dé, but he himself This emphasis brings forward Paul 
again as the prominent person, after the information that his 
companions stayed at Ephesus. The order of statement outruns 
the history a little, as occurs in other cases; comp. v.1. Luke 
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cannot well mean that the apostle separated himself from Pris- 
cilla and Aguila, and went into the synagogue without them 
(Mey.). So unimportant a circumstance would not be made so 
prominent. Nor is it at. all probable that airov, there, was op- 
posed in the writers mind to the synagogue as being out of the 
city (Alf.); for in that case some intimation like ew rs móňews 
(see 16, 13), or at least éeAJwv, would hardly be withheld from 
the reader. 

V.21. Some critics reject all in this verse from de? to ‘Iepo- 
coAvpa (Bng. Grsb. Neand. Lehm. Tsch.); others defend the 
clause (Olsh. De Wet. Wiesl. Mey. Bmg. Alf). The words may 
be doubtful, but with the present evidence should not be sepa- 
rated from the text. As Meyer suggests, they may have been 
omitted, from not perceiving the reference of dvaBds in v. 22, and 
consequently any occasion for such haste in prosecuting the 
journey. — rH éopryv tHv épyomevyy, the coming feast. It must have 
been one of the principal feasts, which Paul was so anxious to 
keep at Jerusalem, in all probability the Passover or Pentecost. 
In either case we discover here that the apostle made the jour- 
ney in the spring of the year. Wieseler (p. 48) thinks that it 
was the later festival, Pentecost, chiefly because Paul embarked 
at Corinth, instead of travelling through Macedonia, as the state 
of navigation would have rendered expedient earlier in the 
season. — For rowujoa, comp. ro rò macya in Matt. 26, 18. — eis 
‘TepoodAvpa, at Jerusalem; see on 8, 40.—adrw, x. T. N, but I will 
return again, etc. The apostle soon fulfilled that promise (19, 1). 

V. 22. xarerdov, having come down from the sea to the land; 
comp. 27, 5.— Cæsarea was the most convenient seaport in the 
vicinity of Judea; see further on 8, 40.— dvaBds, having gone up, 
i. e. to Jerusalem (Calv. Neand. Olsh. Mey. De Wet. Wiesl.). 
This absolute use of the verb occasions no obscurity after the 
statement respecting Paul’s destination in v. 21. A few have 
understood it as going up into the city above the harbor. But to 
mention that circumstance in addition to the arrival would give 
to ita singular prominence as contrasted with the general rapid- 
ity of the narrative. Karé@y, went down, at the close of the verse, 
would be inappropriate to the geographical relation of Cæsarea 
to Antioch (Neand.). — ry éxxAnoiay, the church at Jerusalem. It 
should be noticed that this is the fourth journey which Paul has 
made to that city since his conversion. No doubt he arrived in 
season to observe the feast, as nothing is said of any disappoint- 
ment in that respect. — eis ’Avridxerav. How long the apostle was 


absent on the tour which terminated with this return to Antioch, 
| 39 
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can only be conjectured. The year and six months at Corinth 
(v. 11) would be likely to constitute the greater portion of the 
period. Wieseler proposes six months as the time occupied be- 
tween leaving Antioch and the arrival at Troas (16, 8). He 
would allow six months also for the apostle’s labors in Europe 
before his arrival at Corinth. ‘The time which this estimate, al- 
lows for the Asiatic part of the tour may be too limited. The 
apostle visited extensively the churches in Syria and Cilicia, 
planted new churches in Phrygia and Galatia, and travelled very 
circuitously throughout his journey between Antioch and Troas. 
It may be safer to assign a year at least to such varied labors. 
According to this view, the apostle was absent on his second 
mission about three years ; and if we place his departure early 
in A. D. 51, he reached Antioch again in the spring or summer of 
54. Anger, Wieseler, Meyer, Winer, and others, agree in suppos- 
ing Paul to have arrived at Corinth in the autumn of A. D. 52. 
The admission of that date fixes the main point in this part of 
the chronology. 


Verse 23. Departure of Paul on his Third Missionary Tour. 


V. 23. xpovov rwd. The time now spent at Antioch was ap- 
parently short. It was during this time, as most critics suppose, 
that Peter arrived here, and the scene took place between him 
and Paul, of which we have an account in Gal. 2, 11 sq.; see on 
15, 35. Neander (Pflanzung, I. p. 351) agrees with those who 
insert the occurrence here. Baumgarten (IL p. 331) adds him- 
self to the same class. The apostle’s dre 7\Je in Gal. 2, 11, 
affords no clue to the time. We may assume that the apostle 
went forth again to the heathen about the beginning of the year 
A. D. 55. — xateeqs, in successive order. This refers, probably, not 
to the countries named, but to the different places in them where 
churches existed. In accordance with the representation on 
Kiepert’s map, we may suppose that Paul went first to Tarsus, 
thence in a northwestern direction through Galatia, and then, 
turning to the southwest, passed through Phrygia, and so on to 
Ephesus. That course accounts for Luke’s naming Galatia be- 
fore Phrygia, instead of the order in 16, 6. 


Verses 24-28. Apollos comes to Ephesus, and is more fully in- 
structed in the Gospel. 


V. 24. Meyer calls this section “a historical episode.” Luth- 
ardt says that it is entirely germane to the narrative: while Paul 
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labors in Asia, another builds still further upon the foundation 
laid by him in Europe. —’AmoAAds == "ArokAwvios. AS a native 
of Alexandria, he had received probably, says Neander, “the 
Jewish-Grecian education, peculiar to the learned among the 
Jews of that city, and had acquired also great facility in the use 
of the Greek language.” — Adytos, eloquent (Olsh. De Wet. Mey.), 
or learned (Neand.). The first sense is the best, because duvards 
èv Tals ypagais ascribes to him then a different talent, and because 
his superior faculty as a speaker appears to have been the reason 
why some of the Corinthians preferred him to Paul; see 1 Cor. 
1,12; 2,4; 2 Cor. 10, 10. — è rails ypadats, in the Scriptures. He 
was familiar with them, and could use them with power as a 
source of argument and appeal (see v. 28). This clause points 
out the sphere of his eloquence. 

V. 25. otros jv, x. T. Ào This one was instructed in the way of 
the Lord, probably by some disciple of John, who had left Judea 
before the Saviour commenced his public course; or possibly by 
John himself, whose earlier ministry Apollos may have attended. 
Some infer from rà mept rod “Inoot that Apollos was aware that 
Jesus was the Messiah; but the following émordpevos, k. T. À. 
limits that expression, and if explained correctly below, excludes 
a knowledge of that fact. His ignorance in this respect was one 
of the defects in his religious belief, and at the same time his 
views of the deeper Christian doctrines must have been meagre 
in comparison with those possessed by the apostles. For the 
construction of óðór, see W. $ 32. 5; K. § 281. 2. — féwy ro rvev- 
part, being fervent in spirit, zealous in his disposition. It is less 
correct to understand mveúuarı of the Holy Spirit, since that gift 
appears in the New Testament as the proper fruit and seal of 
the Christian faith, which Apollos had not yet adopted; see Gal. 
3, 2. For other places where zvetya refers to the mind, comp. 
19,21; John 11, 33; 18,21; Rom. 12, 11 (probably); 2 Cor. 2, 
12. — dxpiPds, accurately (v. 26), i. e. his doctrine was correct as 
far as his knowledge extended. — émisrdpevos, x. T. À. knowing only 
the baptism of John, which differed from that of the apostles 
mainly in these respects ; first, that theirs recognized a Messiah 
who had come, and, secondly, that it was attested by the ex- 
traordinary gifts of the Spirit (19,6). Since John, however, taught 
that the Saviour was about to appear, and that repentance, faith 
in him, and holiness were necessary to salvation, Apollos, though 
acquainted only with his teaching, could be said with entire truth 
to be instructed in the way of the Lord. It is not affirmed that he 
had submitted to John’s baptism, but we suppose that from the 
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nature of the case. That he was rebaptized, Luke does not as- 
sert; though, if we regard his moral position as analogous to that 
of the Johannean disciples mentioned in the next chapter, we 
should infer from what is related there that such was the fact. 
Meyer considers the cases dissimilar, and denies that Apollos 
was rebaptized. 

V. 26. Ņpčaro, began, but did not preach long with such imper- 
fect views. As soon as Aquila and Priscilla heard him, they pro- 
ceeded to instruct him more fully. —rappnoidleor Ja: means to speak 
boldly. He exposed their sins, required them to repent, and be 
prepared for the kingdom of the Messiah; comp. Matt. 3, 2 sq. — 
àkpBéorepov, more accurately. 

V. 27. eis Ti ‘Axatav, unto Achaia, of which Corinth was the 
capital, see on v. 1. It was that city which he proposed to visit ; 
comp. 19, 1; 1 Cor. 1, 12; 3,4. What he heard from Priscilla 
and Aquila may have turned his thoughts to this field of labor. 
— rpotpepdpevor eypaway, they wrote and exhorted. The participle 
contains the principal idea; see 1, 24. Some supply atrdv after 
mpotpewapevos (Calv. Kuin.); but that assigns to the verb and 
participle different objects, and confuses the sentence. Besides, 
Apollos was not averse to the journey (Povdopévov), and had no 
need of exhortation. In 2 Cor. 3, 1, Paul alludes to this letter 
of commendation; or to the practice of granting such letters 
(cvorarial éricroAat), exemplified in this case of Apollos. — ow- 
eBdXdero, K. T. À contributed (as a helper) much to those who have 
beheved and still believe. See W.§40.4.a. It is not meant 
that he confirmed them in thei faith as Christians, but that he 
codperated with them in their promulgation and defence of the 
truth. The next verse explains the remark. — did ris yapuros, 
through grace, belongs to the participle (De Wet.), not to the verb 
(Mey.). The natural sense is that which results from the order 
of the words. The doctrinal idea is that of 4 rioris ý Òe adrod in 
3, 16. 

V. 28. etrovus, powerfully. — «iva. tov Xpioròv Inso, that the 
Messiah was Jesus, none other than he; comp. v. 5. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


Verses 1-7. Paul comes to Ephesus, and rebaptizes certain Disci- 
ples of John. 


V.1. & 7d Tov “AmoAX® eivat èv Kopivdo, while Apollos was at 
Corinth, This notice apprises us that Paul did not arrive at 
Ephesus till after the departure of Apollos. "AzoAdAw (the regular 
genitive, see 1 Cor. 3, 4) here rejects v in the accusative; comp. 
21,1. K. $48. R.1; W.$ 8. 2.—rà dvwrepixd pépn, the upper parts, 
in the interior as compared with the coast. The expression may 
be understood of the mountains on the frontier of Phrygia and 
Asia, which the apostle would cross on his route. — twas padnrds, 
certain disciples. Luke ascribes to them that character (comp. 
muoTevoavres In V. 2), because, though their knowledge was so im- 
perfect, they were sincere; they possessed the elements of a true 
faith, and acknowledged the name of Christ as soon as the apos- 
tle made it known to them. It is probable that they were stran- 
gers who had just arrived at Ephesus, and when the apostle 
found them, had not yet come in contact with any of the Chris- 
tians there. 

V. 2. For ei in a direct question, see on 1,6. The inquiry ap- 
pears abrupt, because we have so broken an account of the circum- 
stances of the case. Undoubtedly something preceded, which led 
the apostle to suspect that the men entertained inadequate or mis- 
taken views of the gospel. — zvedua dyov is the Holy Spirit here as 
the author of miraculous gifts, as is made evident by v. 6. — éddGere 
morevoavtes, Did ye receive (note the aorist) when ye believed? 
The participle refers to the same time as the verb. — dAN’ Fxov- 
ocpev, But we did not hear (when baptized) even if there be a Holy 
Spirit. A negative usually precedes dX’ otdé with this force 
(= No — on the contrary); but could be omitted with the effect 
of a more earnest denial. See W.§ 53.7. avedua dyov must 
have the meaning in their reply which it had in Paul’s question. 
Hence it is unnecessary and incorrect to supply d03& or èkyv- 
võpevov after wrt; comp. John 7, 39. 

V. 3. eis ri, K.T. À Unto what, as the object of faith and con- 
fession, therefore, were ye baptized? —eis rò "Iwdvvov Bárrioua should 
have the sense here which it has in other passages (comp. 1, 22; 
10, 37; Matt. 3, 7; Luke 7, 29, etc.), viz. the baptism which John 
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administered, or such as he administered. They may have re- 
ceived the rite from John himself, or from some one whom he 
had baptized, but who had not advanced beyond the point of 
knowledge at which John’s ministry had left his disciples. That 
Apollos had baptized them is not at all probable; for the pre- 
sumption is that he had left Ephesus before their arrival (see on 
v. 1), and because if he had not, they would have received from 
him more correct views, after his own better acquaintance with 
Christianity. The answer of the men, therefore, was not that 
they had been baptized unto John as the Messiah; and the idea 
that their error was that of adhering to him as the Messiah has 
no support from this expression. That some, however, at a very 
early period, entertained that opinion of John, is a fact well es- 
tablished. The Zabians, or Nazoreeans, or Mendzans, as they 
are variously called, who were discovered in the East about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, are supposed to be a remnant 
of that sect. See Neand. Ch. Hist. Vol. I. p. 376; and Christian 
Review, Jan. 1855. 

V.4. pé after “Iwavvns, which some editors reject, is genuine 
(Mey. Tsch. De Wet.). The reply of Paul is apparently this: 
“John indeed preached repentance and a Saviour to come (as 
you know); but the Messiah whom he announced has appeared 
in Jesus, and you are now to believe on him as John directed.” — 
Tour eorw presents the adversative idea, instead of the ordinary 
dé. W.§ 63. I. 2.e; K. $ 322, R. 4.— éBdrrice governs Bárriopa, 
on the principle of affinity in point of sense; comp. Luke 7, 29. 
W. $ 82.2; K. $ 278. 1.—Xpiordv is common before ‘Iycots, but 
is unwarranted here. 

V. 5. dkxotcavres, k. T. N, Now they (whom Paul addressed) 
having heard, were baptized. Whether Paul himself or some as- 
sistant performed the rite, the history does not decide. Their 
prompt reception of the truth would tend to show that the defect 
in their former baptism related not so much to any positive error, 
as to their ignorance in regard to the proper object of faith. 
Some of the older writers maintained that Luke records these 
words as a continuation of Paul’s remarks: Now they (whom John 
addressed) having heard were baptized. It was the object of such 
commentators to resctie the passage from those who appealed to 
it, in order to justify rebaptism. They maintained this exegesis 
not only against the Anabaptists, but as Baumgarten mentions, 
against the Catholics, who disparaged John’s baptism for the 
purpose of exalting the Christian sacraments as distinguished 
from those of the first dispensation. The Council of Trent, for 
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instance, asserted: Si quis dixerit baptismum Johannis eandem 
vim cum baptismo Christi habuisse, Anathema esto. (Sess. 
VII, de baptismo C. 1). This interpretation not only sets aside 
the more obvious meaning for a remote one, but palpably mis- 
states the fact in regard to John’s baptism: he did not administer 
it in the name of Jesus. This view of the passage may be said 
to be obsolete at present. 

V. 6. Compare this verse with 10, 44—46. — yAwooais, sc. érépaus 
(2, 4), or xawvats (Mark 16, 17). — For zpoepyrevov, see on 2, 17. 

V. 7. ot mávres avdpes, all the men together. mâs in this adverbial 
sense (706 wav, Tà távra) occurs especially in connection with nu- 
merals. Compare 27,35. It is rare to find the adjective with this 
force before the substantive. See K. A. Gr. $ 489. 8; Vig. ed. Herm. 
p. 135. — And thus those twelve men who came forward so ab- 
ruptly in our history disappear as suddenly, leaving us in doubt 
whence they came, where they had been, and in some respects 
what particular phase of religious belief they represented. The 
episode is one of strange interest from the very fact of its sug- 
gesting so many questions, the solution of which our imperfect 
knowledge of the first Christian age has put beyond our reach. 


Verses 8-12. Paul preaches at Ephesus, and confirms the Word 
by Miracles. 


V. 8. For érappyoafero, preached boldly, see on 18, 26. — reitor, 
sc. atrovs, persuading them of the things; comp. 28, 23. The first 
accusative specifies the aim of the act. K. § 279. 4. 

V.9. rTtwés, some, i. e. of the Jews, as results from ovvaywyyv in 
v. 8. — Hv óðóv, the way, i. e. of Christian belief and practice; not 
concretely, sect, party; comp. v. 23; 9, 2.—évwmov tod zAndJovs, 
in the presence of the multitude. This attempt to prevent others 
from believing showed how hardened (éoxdnpivovro) they were, 
more fully than their own rejection of the gospel. — ddwpuce rots 
padnras, separated the disciples, i. e. from the Jews in the syna- 
gogue. — êv T) TXOAN, in the school, viz. the place where he taught. 
This Tyrannus, otherwise unknown, was probably a teacher of 
philosophy or rhetoric, who occupied the apartment at other hours. 
Whether he rented it to the Christians, or gave them the use of 
it, is uncertain. 

V. 10. èri ëm dv0. These two years are exclusive of the three 
months mentioned in. v. 8; for rotro opposes expressly the preach- 
ing in the school of Tyrannns to that in the synagogue. It is 
probable that they are exclusive also of the time occupied by the 
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events which took place after v. 21; for in 20, 31 Paul reminds 
the Ephesians that he had labored three years among them; so 
that nine months, or six months at least (if we regard rpreriay 
there as a general expression), must be added to the two years 
and three months mentioned here. The retrospective remark in 
v. 20 would be a very natural one for the writer to make on the 
completion of a distinct period. — It was during this abode of 
. Paul at Ephesus, and probably not long after his arrival there, 
that he wrote the Epistle to the Galatians. In Gal. 4, 13, Paul 
speaks of the former time (tò mpórepov) when he preached in Ga- 
latia; and hence (taking the expression in its strict import) he 
had been there twice when he wrote the Epistle. He must have 
written it, therefore, on this third missionary tour (at least, not 
before it), since he founded the Galatian churches on his second 
tour (see on 16, 6), and confirmed them on his present journey to 
Ephesus (see 18, 23). Further, if ovrw taxéws in Gal. 1, 6, refers 
(as, on the whole, I think it does) to the brief interval since Paul 
was among the Galatians, it follows that he wrote his Epistle to 
them during the early part of his sojourn at Ephesus. In this 
city Paul could obtain easily the knowledge of the Galatian 
heresy, which gave occasion to the letter. A partial conclusion 
may be drawn from another argument. If we are to place Paul’s 
rebuke of Peter between his second and third journeys (see on 
18, 23), he could not have written to the Galatians at all events 
before his departure on this tour. The foregoing data are not 
decisive, but furnish the best supported opinion. We may refer 
the Epistle to the year A. D. 56; see note on 21, 17. —wore.... 
“Aciay, so that all who inhabited Asia, viz. the Roman province of that 
name (2,9). Ephesus was the capital of this province, the centre 
of commerce and religious worship (v. 26), to which the people 
resorted from all parts of the country. Hence the apostle had an 
opportunity to preach to a vast number, in addition to those who 
resided in the city ; and at the same time, through the agency of 
those converted by him, he could have introduced the gospel into 
regions which he did not visit in person. It was but forty years 
after this that Pliny, in his celebrated letter to Trajan, says, even 
in reference to the more distant Bithynia: “ Multi omnis etatis, 
omnis ordinis, utriusque sexûs etiam, vocantu in periculum et vo- 
cabuntur. Neque enim civitates tantum, sed vicos etiam atque 
agros superstitions istius contagio pervagata est.” 

V. 11. où ras tvxovcas, not casual, i. e. uncommon, extraordi- 
nary; comp. 28, 2. As the sequel shows (v. 12), the miracles 
were remarkable, because they were performed without the per- 
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sonal agency or presence of the apostle. They were not gener- 
ically different from those wrought on other occasions. —êù rôv 
xepov IlavAov, through the hands of Paul, not as laid upon the sick 
(some of the results being involuntary on his part), but through 
his instrumentality. 

V. 12. ðore kai, So that (because God so wrought by him) also, 
i. e. among other miracles. — émupépeodat, x. T. À., were carried from 
his body, to which the articles had been touched for the purpose 
of receiving the healing power that was supposed to reside in 
him ; see Luke 8, 46. ‘They resorted to this course probably, be- 
cause the throng was so great that the sick could not be brought 
directly to the apostle, or in some instances were too infirm to 
be removed from their houses. — covdapia (Lat. sudaria), handker- 
chiefs, lit. sweat-cloths. They had their name from the use to 
which they were principally applied. — cyitxivdia, aprons, such as 
artisans and servants wore when engaged about their work. 
This, too, is a Latin word (semzcinctia) which had passed into the 
later Greek ; see on 11, 26.— It is evident from tds vocovs and 
Ta mvevpara that the writer made a distinction between ordinary 
diseases and those inflicted by evil spirits (comp. on 5, 16; 
ST) 


Verses 13-17. The Defeat of certain Jewish Exorcists. 


V. 13. The common text has rivés årò rov, x. 7. A. The more 
approved reading is rwés kai rav, x. t. A. (Grsb. Tsch. Mey.). kaí 
joins revés with Paul, with reference to the act in dvoydlew: they 
also attempted to call, as he called. — reptepyopevwv, not approbri- 
ously, vagabond, but wandering from place to place in the practice 
of their arts. — eLopxicradv, exorcists; that was their professed, re- 
puted occupation. They appear to have regarded Paul as one 
of their own class, but of a higher order. They supposed he had 
obtained a name more potent than any employed by them, and 
that by means of it he could perform in reality the wonders to 
which they merely pretended. — épxifw tpas tov ‘Incody, I adjure 
you by the Jesus. For the double accusative, compare Mark 4, 7; 
1 Thess. 5, 27. See W. § 32.4; C. § 428. 

V. 14. For the Doric Sxeva, see on 11, 30. — dpyiepéws, a chief- 
priest, a priest of the higher class; see on 4, 6.— émra, seven 
The numeral is too remote from rwés to be indefinite, several; see 
on 23, 23. — oi rovro rowovvres denotes a habit. The next verse 
relates an instance of their practice. 

V. 15. rò rvedua, the spirit, viz. the one whom they were at 
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tempting to exorcise on a certain occasion. — rov “Inooiv ywacke, 
the Jesus (whom you invoke) I know, i. e. his authority and power; 
and the Paul (whom you name) I know well as the servant, mes- 
senger of God (comp. 16,17). The article is probably significant 
here, though as the nouns are proper names it may be a little 
uncertain. — ies precedes tives, because it takes the emphasis. 

V.16. Kai éaddopevos, k. T. À and the man (impelled by the 
evil spirit) leaping upon them. — xaraxupieioas, K. T. N, having over- 
powered them, was. strong, showed himself such against them, or 
both, viz. by tearing off their garments and beating them. àp- 
porépwv is more correct than aùrôrv (Grsb. Mey. Tsch.). — yvuvoús, 
naked, need not be taken in its strict sense. It could be applied 
to those stripped partially of their raiment; comp. John 21, 7.— 
êk Tov olkov éxeivov, from out of that house where the transaction 
took place. The pronoun reveals a more definite scene in the 
writer’s view than he has described. — In the occurrence related 
here, we are to recognize a special design on the part of God. 
It was important, says Neander, that the divine power which ac- 
companied the gospel should, in some striking manner, exhibit 
its superiority to the magic which prevailed so extensively at 
Ephesus, and which, by its apparently great effects, deceived and 
captivated somany. It would have a tendency to rescue men 
from those arts of imposture, and prepare their minds for the re- 
ception of the truth. 


Verses 18-20. Many are converted, and confess their Sins. 


V.18. mool te Trav memiorevkórov, And many of the believers 
(convinced by such evidence); lit. those who have beleved and 
still believe. The language ascribes to them a definite character, 
but does not decide when it began. They were probably new 
converts (De Wet. Alf.), as the confession made by them would 
be inconsistent with the life required of those who had been re- 
cognized as Christians. They were a different class, also, from 
those spoken of in the next verse; hence, not the jugglers them- 
selves, but their dupes, those who had confided in them and been 
accessory to the wicked delusion. — npyovro (imperf.), came one 
after another. — ras mpdges atrav, their deeds, superstitious prac- 
tices (Olsh. Mey. De Wet.); not their sins in general (Kuin.). 
It is better to restrict the meaning in this connection, especially 
as with the other sense the more obvious term would be dpaprias 
and not pages. 

V. 19. ixavol, x. 7. À, And many of those who practised magic 
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arts, lit. things over-wrought, curious, recondite.— ras BiPdovs, the 
books which contained their mysteries, i. e. magical signs, formu- 
las of incantation, nostrums, and the like. — karékarov describes 
them as throwing book after book into the blazing pile.—xai etpor, 
x. T. Ào and they found as the sum fifty thousand (sc. dpaxpds) of 
silver money. It was common in such designations to omit the 
name of the coin. See Bernh. Synt. p. 187. The Attic drachm 
passed at this time among the Jews and Romans for a denarius, 
and was worth about fifteen cents; so that the books amounted 
to $7,500. Some supply shekel as the elliptical word; which, 
reckoning that coin at sixty cents, would make the amount four 
times as great. But as the occurrence took place in a Greek city 
and as Luke was not writing for Jews, it is entirely improba- 
ble that he has stated the sum in their currency. All books in 
ancient times were expensive, and especially those which con- 
tained secrets or charms held in such estimation. 

V. 20. nigave kai toyver, grew and was strong, mighty. The 
first verb refers to the general extension of the gospel, the second 
to its influence on the conduct of those who embraced it. What 
precedes illustrated the remark in both respects.—- This verse 
presents a striking coincidence as compared with 1 Cor. 16, 9. 
It was here at Ephesus, and about this time, that Paul wrote the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians. That it was written at Ephesus 
is certain from 1 Cor. 16,8. But Paul visited this city only twice: 
the first time when he touched here on his way to Jerusalem 
(18, 19), and again at this present time of his prolonged residence 
here. He could not have written the Epistle on his first visit, 
because the church at Corinth so recently gathered would not 
answer then to the character which it bears in the Epistle, and 
still more decisively because Apollos who was the head of one 
of the parties there (1 Cor. 1, 12) did not proceed to Corinth 
(18, 27) till shortly before Paul’s second arrival at Ephesus. 
Again, Paul speaks in 1 Cor. 4, 17 of having recently sent Tim- 
othy to Corinth (comp. 1 Cor. 16, 10), and here in the Acts (19, 
22) Luke speaks evidently of the same event, which he repre- 
sentsias preparatory to the apostle’s intended visit to the same 
place. As Paul now left Ephesus in the spring of A. D. 57 
(see note on 20, 1), he wrote his First Epistle to the Corinthians 
a few months before his departure. 


Verses 21. 22. The Apostle proposes to leave Ephesus. 


V. 21. A new epoch begins here, viz. that from the end of 
the year and three months to Paul’s departure. — ratra, these 
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things up to this time since the arrival at Ephesus; not so natur- 
ally those relating merely to the exorcism and its effects. — éJero 
èv TÔ mvevpart, placed in his mind, purposed; see on 5, 4.— 
Macedonia and Achaia occur here also in the Roman sense. The 
order of the names indicates that the apostle intended at this 
time to have proceeded directly from Corinth to Jerusalem. An 
unexpected event (see 20, 3) compelled him to change his plan. 
—de.... ety, zt 1s necessary that I should see also Rome; not in 
order to fulfil any revealed purpose of God, but to satisfy his 
own feelings. He was anxious to visit the believers there, and 
to preach the gospel in that metropolis of the world; see Rom. 
1, 11. 14. — Paley institutes a striking comparison between this 
verse and Rom. 1, 13 and.15, 23-28. “The conformity between 
the history and the Epistle is perfect. In the first passage of 
the Epistle, we find that a design of visiting Rome had long 
dwelt in the apostle’s mind; here, in the Acts, we find that design 
expressed a considerable time before the Epistle was written. 
In the history we find that the plan which Paul had formed was 
to pass through Macedonia and Achaia; after that, to go to Jeru- 
salem; and when he had finished his visit there, to sail for Rome. 
When the Epistle was written, he had executed so much of his 
plan, as to have passed through Macedonia and Achaia; and was 
preparing to pursue the remainder of it, by speedily setting out 
towards Jerusalem; and in this point of his travels he tells his 
friends at Rome, that, when he had completed the business which 
carried him to Jerusalem, he would come to them, when he should 
make his journey into Spain.” Nor is the argument to be evaded 
by supposing the passages to have been adjusted to each other 
in this manner. “If the passage in the Epistle was taken from 
that in the Acts, why was Spain putin? If the passage in the 
Acts was taken from that in the Epistle, why was Spain left out? 
If the two passages were unknown to each other, nothing can 
account for their conformity but truth.” 

V. 22. Timothy was at Corinth when last mentioned (18, 5). 
He would be likely to cross over to Ephesus on hearing of Paul’s 
arrival there. But what connection is there between the apostle’s 
sending Timothy into Macedonia and his own purpose to proceed 
to Achaia? We obtain an answer to that question from 1 Cor. 
4, 17-19. We learn there that Timothy was not to stop in Mac- 
edonia, but to pass on to Corinth, the capital city of Achaia, and 
prepare the church for the approaching visit of the apostle. Thus 
“the narrative agrees with the Epistle ; and the agreement is at- 
tended with very little appearance of design. One thing at least 
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concerning it is certain; that if this passage of Paul’s history 
had been taken from his letter, it would have sent Timothy to 
Corinth by name, or at all events into Achaia.” — Erastus may 
be the person of that name in 2 Tim. 4, 20, but as he travelled 
with Paul, the best critics distinguish him from the Erastus in 
Rom. 16, 23 (Neand. De Wet. Win.). The office of the latter as 
“treasurer of the city” would demand his more constant presence 
at Corinth. —airds....’Aciav, he himself (while they departed) 
kept back unto Asia; eis not in (De Wet. Rob.), and not for as dat. 
comm. ( Win.), uncommon before a proper name, but unto as the 
direction towards which (Mey.). 


VERSES 23-27. Demetrius excites a Tumult at Ephesus. 


V. 23. As at Philippi (16, 19), so here the Greeks instigated 
the riot; their motive was the same — fear of losing the means 
of their ill-gotten wealth. See note on 14, 19. — karà Tov Katpov 
éxeivov, about that time, viz. that of Pauls intended departure. — 
wept THs 6000, concerning the way; see on 9, 2. 

V. 24. ydp explains why a tumult arose. — vaoùs dpyupots Apré- 
pdos, silver shrines (not for in E. V. but) of Artemis. These 
were small portable images, resembling the temple at Ephesus, 
and containing a figure of the goddess. The manufacture of | 
these shrines was a lucrative business, as they were in great re- 
quest; they were set up in houses as objects of worship, or car- 
ried about the person as having the supposed power to avert 
diseases and other dangers. They were not only sold here in 
Asia, but sent as an article of traffic to distant countries. Deme- 
trius, it would seem, was a wholesale dealer in such shrines. 
He executed orders for them, and employed reyvirats, artisans, 
who received lucrative wages (épyaciay oùx 6Acyyv) for their labor. 
— Compare wapeixero with the active form in 16, 16. 

V. 25. ots, k. T. à, whom having assembled and the other work- 
men in his employ. The artisans performed the more delicate 
processes, and the épyaras the rougher work. So Bengel, Kuinoel, 
Hemsen, and Meyer distinguish the two nouns from each other. 
It appears improbable that Demetrius would confine his appeal 
to his own men. It may be better to understand épydras of the 
laborers in general, who were devoted to such trades, whether 
they exercised them on their own account or that of some em- 
ployer. — rowatra preceded by rá limits the reference to vaovs, i. e. 
definitely, such things as those; comp. Matt. 19, 14; 2 Cor. 12, 2. 
3. K.§246.4. It is incorrect to extend the pronoun so as to 
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include statuary, pictures, coins, and the like (Blmf.). — éricraodJe, 
ye know well; see v. 15.—ratvryns refers to mov vaos in Luke’s 
narrative. It stands, therefore, for some equivalent term or idea 
in the speech of Demetrius. — eiropia, prosperity, wealth. 

V. 26. “Edéoov, of or from (not at) Ephesus depends on dyAov 
as a genitive of possession. —‘Acias has, no doubt, its Roman sense. 
The effect ascribed here to Paul’s labors agrees with the statement 
in v. 10.— peréorycer, turned aside, i. e. from our mode of worship. 
— Ort oix, K. T. N, that they are not gods which are made by hands. 
The mode of speaking illustrates the disposition of the heathen 
to identify their gods with the idols or temples consecrated to 
them; see on 17, 24. We can imagine the effect of these words 
on such auditors, uttered withia look or gesture towards the 
splendid temple within sight. 

V.27. otro rò pépos, this part, branch of our labor (Kyp. 
Mey.). The idea is, that their art as silversmiths, of whatever 
use it might be in other respects, would soon be ruined, as to 
this particular application of it.— piv, for us (dat. incomm.), 
to our detriment. Their receipts had declined perceptib’y al- 
ready, and at this rate would soon be cut off altogether. —éAAa 
kal, k. ™ A, but also the temple of the great goddess Artemis is in 
danger, etc. x«wdvvever extends also into this clause and governs 
the following infinitive. peyaAns was one of the special titles of 
the Ephesian Diana. In regard to her temple, reckoned as one 
of the wonders of the world, the reader will find ample details 
in Howson. The edifice in Paul’s time had been built in place 
of the one burnt down by Herostratus on the night of Alexan- 
ders birth, and was vastly superior to it in size and grandeur. 
No ruins of it remain at present on the spot; but the traveller 
sees some of the columns in the Mosque of St. Sophia at Con- 
stantinople, originally a church, and in the naves of Italian Cathe- 
drals. — eis drredeypov éXtety, to come into contempt (Mey.) ; in redar- 
gutionem venire (Vulg.), i. e. to be confuted, rejected (De Wet.). 
The noun occurs only here, and its meaning must be inferred 
from its relation to cognate words. A result of confutation is 
shame, loss.of character, and hence the expression could be used 
to signify that they feared lest their business should lose its 
credit in the public estimation. — pée, K. T. À, and also that her 
glory will be destroyed, etc. The discourse here changes from 
the direct to the indirect, as if édy or etre had introduced this part 
of the sentence. We have a similar transition in 23,24. See 
W. $ 64. III 2. re (needlessly exchanged by some for ôé) joins 
the clause with what precedes, while kaí adds another argument 
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to enforce the speaker’s object.— ù okrové, the world; comp. 
on 11,28. The temple at Ephesus had been built at the common 
expense of all the Greek cities of Asia. Pilgrims repaired thither 
from all nations and countries. — The speech of Demetrius de- 
serves attention for its artful character. He takes care, in the 
first place, to show his fellow-craftsmen how the matter affected 
their own personal interests, and then, having aroused their self- 
ishness, he proceeds to appeal with so much the more effect to 
their zeal for religion. His main reliance, as Calvin thinks, was 
upon the first: “Res ipsa clamat non tam pro aris ipsos quam 
pro focis pugnare, ut scilicet culinam habeant bene calentem.” 


Verses 28-34. The Mob seize two of Pauls Companions and 
rush to the Theatre. 


V. 28. aAnpets Jupod, full of wrath against Paul and the Chris- 
tians. — expalov, continued crying. The Greeks lived so much in 
the open air, Demetrius may have harangued his men in public; 
if in private, the rioters had now gone into the street. Perhaps 
they traversed the city for a time with their outcry, before execut- 
ing the assault spoken of in the next verse, and swelled their 
number with recruits on the way. 

V. 29. Kat érAjodn, k. T. A, And the whole city was filled with 
tumult, or the tumult if we read rìs. The evidence for the article 
is not decisive. — ðpunoav, K. T. A, And they rushed with one accord 
into the theatre. The subject of the verb here includes those who 
excited the disturbance and those who joined in it. They rushed 
to the theatre because it was the custom of the Greeks, though 
not of the Romans, to use their theatres for public business as 
well as for sports. See on 12,21. The multitude had evidently 
no definite plan of action, and no definite idea of the cause of 
the present excitement; see v. 32. All they knew was, that 
some danger threatened their religion, and under that impres- 
sion they hastened as with one impulse (éu0Jvpaddv) to the usual 
place of concourse for further inquiry, or for consultation. Re- 
mains of the theatre at Ephesus are still visible. Its outline 
can be traced, showing its dimensions to have been larger than 
those of any other theatre known to us from ancient times. It 
was built on the side of a lofty hill, with the seats rising in long 
succession one above another, and, like similar edifices among 
the ancients, was entirely open to the sky. A recent traveller 
judges that it was large enough to contain thirty thousand per- 
sons. The temple of Diana could be seen from it, at no great 
distance, across the market-place. Luke has violated no proba- 
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bility, therefore, in representing so many people as assembled in 
such a place. — cvvaprdcavres, after having seized along (out of the 
house, prior to épynoay), or (coincident with the verb), having seized 
along when they rushed. See note on 21,7. Meyer prefers the 
first mode, De Wette the second. See W. $ 45. 6. b. Fora dif- 
ferent explanation of súv in the participle, see Rob. Lex. s. v.— 
Gaius, or Caius, who was a Macedonian, is not the one mentioned 
in 20, 4, or in Rom. 16, 23 and 1 Cor. 1, 15; for the former be- 
longed to Derbe, the latter to Corinth. — Avistarchus was a Thes- 
salonian (20, 4); see further, on 27, 2. 

V. 30. TlavAov. Paul may have been absent from his abode at 
the time of the assault, as was the case at Thessalonica (17, 6). 
— eis tov dypov, unto the people in the theatre (v. 31). His idea 
may have been, that his appearance there in person, or a declara- 
tion that he was willing to have his conduct examined, would allay 
the tumult ; comp. v.37. His anxiety must have been the greater 
from his not knowing to what danger the friends who had fallen 
into the hands of the mob might be exposed.— oi padyrai, the 
disciples, who were, no doubt, native Ephesians. They under- 
stood their countrymen too well to encourage the apostle’s incli- 
nation. 

V. 31. rôv “Aowpyav. The Asiarchs were ten men (Mey.), 
chosen annually from the chief towns in proconsular Asia, to 
superintend the games and festivals held every year in honor of 
the gods and the Roman emperor. They were chosen from the 
wealthier class of citizens, since, like the Roman ediles, they 
were required to provide for these exhibitions at their own ex- 
pense. Those who had filled the office once, retained the title 
for the rest of life. One of the number acted as chief Asiarch; 
who resided commonly at Ephesus. The Bithyniarchs, Gala- 
tarchs, Syriarchs, were a similar class of magistrates in other 
provinces of Western Asia. — Akerman offers here the following 
just remark: “ That the very maintainers and presidents of the 
heathen sports and festivals of a people to whom the doctrine of 
Christ and the resurrection was foolishness were the friends of 
Paul, was an assertion which no fabricator of a forgery wouid 
have ventured upon. We cannot penetrate the veil which an- 
tiquity has thrown over these events, and are only left to conjec- 
ture, either that Christianity itself had supporters, though secret 
ones who feared the multitude, in these wealthy Asiatics; or 
that, careless of the truth of what the apostle preached, they 
admired his eloquence, and wished to protect one whom they 
considered so highly gifted.” 
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V. 32. où, therefore, resumptive as in 9, 31; 8,4. It puts for- 
ward the narrative from the point reached in v. 29. The two 
preceding verses relate to a collateral circumstance. 

V. 33. èx d€ Tod dyAov, K. T. A, Now out of the crowd, from their 
midst, they, viz. the Jews, urged forward Alexander. “ As the Jews 
here lived in the midst of a numerous Greek population who 
viewed them with constant aversion, any special occasion roused 
their slumbering prejudices into open violence, and they had then 
much to suffer. Hence the Jews on this occasion feared that the 
anger of the people against the enemies of their gods — espe- 
cially as many of them did not know who were really intended — 
would be directed against themselves, and they were anxious, 
therefore, that one of their number, a man by the name of Alex- 
ander, should stand forward, in order to shift the blame from 
themselves upon the Christians; but the appearance of such a 
person who himself belonged te the enemies of their gods, ex- 
cited in the heathen still greater rage, and the clamor became 
more violent.” This is the view of Neander, and is the one 
adopted by Kuinoel, Hemsen, Olshausen, Winer, and most oth- 
ers. Some, on the contrary, as Calvin, Meyer, Wieseler, under- 
stand that Alexander was a Jewish Christian, and that the Jews, 
who recognized him as such, pushed him forward in order to 
expose him to the fury of the populace. dzodoyeio Fou has been 
said to favor this opinion ; but it may refer to a defence in behalf 
of the Jews as well as of the Christians. The Alexander in 
2 Tim. 4, 14 could hardly have been the same person; ó yadkevs 
may have been added there to distinguish him from this’ indi- 
vidual. — zpoBadAdvrwv airov trav “lovdaiwy, the Jews thrusting him 
forward. The subject of this subordinate clause is the same as 
that of the principal clause which precedes ; whereas, according 
to the ordinary rule, it is only when the subjects are different that 
the genitive absolute is employed. zapoBaddAdvrwy would have 
been regularly in the nominative. Exceptions like this occur in 
the classics. The idea of the secondary clause acquires in this 
way more prominence. See K. $ 313. R. 2, as compared with $ 
312. 3. 

V. 34.  érvyvovres is nominative, as if épwvnoay dmavres had fol- 
lowed, instead of dwvj....ék mavrov. See W.§ 63.1.1. The 
expression with that change would have been more correct, but 
less forcible. ia èk wavrwv is a callida junctura, which will arrest 
the readers attention. — as êri dpas, x. T. A. Their unintermitted 
cry for about two hours, “Great is Diana of the Ephesians!” not 
only declared their attachment to her worship, but, according to 
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the ideas of the heathen, was itself an act of worship; comp. 
1 Kings 18, 26; Matt. 6,7. The Mohammedan monks in India 
at the present time often practise such repetitions for entire days 
together. They have been known to say over a single syllable, 
having a supposed religious efficacy, until they exhaust their 
strength and are unable to articulate any longer.1— It has been 
remarked that the reverberation of their voices from the steep 
rock which formed one side of the theatre (see on v. 29) must 
have rendered the many-mouthed, frenzied exclamation still more 
terrific. 


Verses 35-40. Speech of the City- Recorder, who quells the Uproar 
and disperses the Multitude. 


V. 35. O-ypapparets, The Recorder. In the cities of Asia Minor, 
as appears from notices and inscriptions, this was the title of a 
very important magistrate with various functions, though his more 
immediate province was to register the public acts and laws, or 
to preserve the record of them. See Win. Realw. I. p. 649. He 
was authorized to preside over public assemblies, and is men- 
tioned on marbles as acting in that capacity. He stood next in 
rank to the municipal chief, and performed his duties during the 
absence or on the death of that officer. A ypappareds, or town-clerk, 
of Ephesus is often mentioned on coins of that city. See New 
Englander, X. p. 144. — karacreiñas tov dyAov, having stilled the 
crowd, by showing himself to them, and making a sign (13, 16) 
that he wished to speak. — In rís ydp éorw, K. T. À, the conjunction 
refers to a suppressed thought: You have no occasion for this 
excitement; for what human being is there, etc. évIporwv (comp. 
1 Cor. 2,11) and not dvIpwros (T. R.) is to be read here. — ds où, 
K. T. `o who does not know that the city of the Ephesians is keeper, 
guardian, of the great Diana; and hence it was unbecoming in 
them to be so sensitive, as if their reputation was at stake. Jeas 
after peydAns (T. R.) should be omitted. vewkópov, lit. temple- 
sweeper, became at length an honorary title, and as such was 
granted to certain Asiatic cities in recognition of the care and 
expense bestowed by them on the temple and worship of their 
favorite deities. It is found on coins of Ephesus, struck about 
Paul’s time.— rod Atorerods, sc. dydAparos, the wage fallen from 
Jupiter, and hence so much the more sacred. There was a sim- 
ilar tradition in regard to a statue of Artemis in Tauris (Eurip. 
Iph. T. 977), and also one of Pallas at Athens (Pausan. I. 26. 6). 


3 See Tholuck’s Auslegung der Bergpredigt (3d ed.), p. 328 sq. 
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V. 36. rovrwv, these things, viz. the established reputation of 
the Ephesians for their attachment to the worship of Diana, and 
the well-known origin of her image. Hence the argument is 
two-fold: They had no reason to fear that such a people (vewkópor) 
could be induced to abandon a religion which so wonderful an 
event (d:merods) had signalized. — déov éoriv pâs, it is necessary 
that you, i. e. morally, you ought. 

V. 37. ydp confirms the implication in mporerés, i. e. that they 
had acted rashly. — roúrovs refers to Gaius and Aristarchus; see 
v.29. Paul was not present. — iepoovdovs, robbers of temples, not 
of churches. It is singular that the latter translation, so incorrect, 
should be found in all the English versions, except Wiclif’s and 
the Rheims, which being. drawn from the Vulgate, have “ sacri- 
legious.” The temples among the heathen contained votive offer- 
ings and other gifts, and were often plundered. — ovre...... 
iuav, nor blaspheming your goddess. It was the effect of Pauls 
preaching to undermine idolatry, and bring the worship of Arte- 
mis into contempt; but as at Athens, so here he had refrained 
from denunciation, opprobrium, ridicule, and had opposed. error 
by contending for the truth. Hence the Recorder could urge 
that technical view of the apostle’s conduct, and deny that he 
had committed any actionable offence. It would almost seem as 
if, like the Asiarchs, he was friendly at heart to the new sect. 

V. 38. oðv, therefore, since the men are innocent in regard to 
stich crimes as sacrilege and blasphemy. —ovwyv aire, with him, i. e. 
his associates in the complaint against Paul (comp. 6, 17). The 
speaker knew of their connection with the case from something 
which they had done or said in the assembly, which Luke has 
not related. — dydpauot, SC. ġuépar ayovrat, court-days are kept, ob- 
served. The days are so called because the courts were held in 
the forum; comp. 16,19; 17,5. It is contended by some, that 
this adjective should be marked as proparoxytone in this sense, 
but as circumflex when used as in 17,5. See W.$ 6.2. The 
distinction is a doubtful one. — kat avJvmarol ciaow, and there are 
proconsuls. The plural is generic (comp. Matt. 2, 20), as but one 
such officer presided over a province. ‘The coins of Ephesus 
show that the proconsular authority was fully established there 
in the reign of Nero. Akerman gives the engraving of one which 
has the head of that emperor on the obverse; and on the reverse, 
a representation of the temple of Diana, with the words: (Money) 
of the Ephesians, Neocort, Aichmocles Aviola, Proconsul. — éyxadei- 
trwcav ahAnXors, let them implead each other, is a technical phrase. 

V. 39. They were a mob, and could transact no public busi- 
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ness, — ei dé T, K. T. À, But if ye make any demand (stronger than 
the simple verb) concerning other things than those of a private 
nature. — êv Tn évvouw éxxAnoia, in the lawful assembly which this 
is not. “ Legitimus cetus est qui a magistratu civitatis convo- 
catur et regitur.” (Grot.) 

V. 40. ydp justifies the intimation in évvoum as to the character 
of the present concourse. — kiwdvvevonev. They were in danger 
of being called to account by the proconsul. The Roman goy- 
ernment watched every appearance of insubordination or sedition 
in the provinces with a jealous eye. ‘Thousands were often put 
to death in the attempt to suppress such movements. It was a 
capital offence to take any part in a riotous proceeding. The 
speaker’s hint, therefore, was a significant one. — crdcews depends 
on repi not on the verb. The accent on repi is not drawn back, 
though its noun precedes (B. § 117. 3), because an adjective 
phrase follows. — pndevos airiov irapxovros explains, not why they 
were liable to be arraigned, but how seriously it would terminate 
if the affair should take that direction. — repi ot, in virtue of which. 
— This speech is the model of a popular harangue. Such ex- 
citement on the part of the Ephesians was undignified, as they 
stood above all suspicion in religious matters (v. 35. 36); it was 
unjustifiable, as they could establish nothing against the men 
(v. 37); it was unnecessary, as other means of redress were open 
to them (v. 38. 39); and, finally, if neither pride nor justice 
availed anything, fear of the Roman power should restrain them 
(v. 40). 


CHAPTER XX. 


Verses 1-6. Paul proceeds a second time to Greece, and returns 
from there to Troas. 


V. 1. pera 6€ 76 ravcactas tov Jópvßov, Now after the tumult had 
ceased. This clause shows that Paul left Ephesus soon after the 
disturbance, but furnishes no evidence, says Neander, that his 
departure was hastened by it. We may conclude that Paul 
“tarried at Ephesus until Pentecost,’ pursuant to his intention 
expressed in 1 Cor. 16,8; and consequently, that he left that 
city in the spring or summer of A. D. 57 or 58. Compare the 
note on 18, 23 with that on 19, 10.— Before taking leave of 
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Ephesus, we must notice another event which Luke has not re- 
corded, but which belongs to this part of the history. In 2 Cor. 
12, 14 (written on the way to Greece), the apostle says: idod, 
Tpitov TovTO éroiuws exw Adei pds tpas, Behold, this third time Iam 
ready to come unto you. The connection decides that rpirov be- 
longs to eXdety. It cannot refer to a third intention merely to visit 
the Corinthians ; for he is saying that, as he had “not been bur- 
densome to them” hitherto when he was among them, so in his 
present visit he would adhere to the same policy. Again, in 
2 Cor. 13, 1, he says: rpirov rotro épyopar. Here it is expressly 
said, that the apostle was now on the point of making his third 
journey to Corinth. The correct interpretation of 2 Cor. 1, 15. 16 
presents no obstacle to this construction of the passages here 
referred to. The sixteenth of these verses explains the fifteenth. 
The apostle has reference in v. 16 to a journey to Corinth which 
he had purposed, but had failed to execute; viz. a journey into 
Macedonia by the way of Corinth, and then a return to Corinth 
from Macedonia; and in v. 15 he says that this plan would have 
secured to the Corinthians “a second benefit” (Sevrépay yápw) in 
connection with the tour proposed, i. e. the benefit of his pres- 
ence, not once merely, but a second time. There is every reason 
to suppose, therefore, that Paul had been at Corinth twice when 
he wrote his Second Epistle to the church in that city. So con- 
clude, among others, Michaelis, Schrader, Bleek, Liicke, Schott, 
Anger, Rückert, Credner, Neander, Olshausen, Meyer, Wieseler, 
Osiander, Howson. But where in Luke’s narrative are we to 
insert this second journey to Corinth? Of the different answers 
given to this question, I regard that as the most satisfactory which 
places the journey within the period of Paul’s residence of three 
years at Ephesus. It would have been easy for him to have 
crossed over from the one city to the other at any time; and, con- 
sidering the urgent reasons for such a visit furnished by the con- 
dition of the Corinthian church, one would think that he could 
hardly have refrained from availing himself of the opportunity. 
As his stay there was probably very brief, and unattended by 
any important event, Luke has made no mention of it. Schrader, 
Riickert, Olshausen, Meyer, Wieseler, Howson, and others, in- 
tercalate the journey at this point. Neander suggests that Paul, 
at the commencement of this missionary tour, may have ex- 
tended his travels before his arrival at Ephesus so far as to have 
included Greece. Anger, Schott, and some others, think that 
Paul’s second visit to Corinth may have been a return to that 
city from some excursion which he made into the neighboring 
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regions during the year and a half of his first sojourn at Corinth 
(18, 1 sq.).— doracdmevos, having embraced them. How many tears 
of affection must have been shed! How many prayers must 
have been offered for each other and for the cause of Christ! 
From such hints as those in v. 37. 38 and in 21, 5..6, we can call 
up to ourselves an image of the scene. They must have parted 
with a presentiment at least that the apostle was now taking his 
final leave of Ephesus; see v. 25. 38. — é&AJe, x. T. A., went forth 
to go into Macedonia. The direction which the apostle took we 
learn from 2 Cor. 2, 12. 13. He proceeded to Troas, where he 
had expected to meet Titus, whom he had sent to Corinth in order 
to ascertain the effect of his First Epistle to the church in that 
city. It was his mtention, apparently, to remain and labor for a 
time at Troas, in case the information for which he was looking 
should be favorable. But not finding Titus there, and being una- 
ble to endure a longer suspense, he embarked at once for Mace- 
donia. On his arrival there he met with Titus, and was relieved 
of his anxiety; see 2 Cor. 7, 6. ` 

V. 2. ra. pépn exeiva, those parts, i. e the region of Macedonia. — 
mapakaàéras aitovs, having exhorted them, viz. the believers; see 
on 16,40. The expression shows that he now revisited the places 
where he had preached on his first visit here, viz. Philippi, Thes- 
salonica, Bercea. It was here and now that Paul wrote his Sec- 
ond Epistle tothe Corinthians. That he wrote the letter in Mac- 
edonia is evident from 2 Cor. 9,2.4. He speaks there of his boast- 
-ing to the churches of Macedonia of the liberality of the Corinthians, 
and of the possibility that some of the Macedonians would accom- 
pany him to Corinth. See, also, 2 Cor. 7,5. The apostle, now, 
as far as we know, was in that country only three times. When 
he was there first he had not yet been at Corinth at all (16, 11) 
and when he passed through that province on his last return to 
Jerusalem (v. 3 below), he was going in the opposite direction, 
and not advancing to Corinth, as stated in the Epistle. He wrote 
the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, therefore, on this second 
journey through Macedonia, in the summer probably, or early au- 
tumn of A. D. 58; see note on 21, 17.— In Rom. 15, 19, Paul speaks 
of having published the gospel as far as to Illyricum, which was a 
country on the west of Macedonia. It was at this time, probably, 
that he penetrated so far inthat direction. It could not have been 
on his first visit to Macedonia (16, 12 sq.); for the course of his 
journey at that time is minutely traced in the Acts from his land- 
ing at Philippi to his leaving Corinth. He moved along the east- 
ern side of the peninsula, and was kept at a distance from Illyri- 
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cum. When he passed through Macedonia next (v. 3), he had 
already written the Epistle tothe Romans. Lardner pronounces 
this geographical coincidence sufficiently important to confirm the 
entire history of Paul’s travels. — eis rv “EAAdéa, unto Greece, which 
stands here for ’Ayata (18, 12; 19, 21), as opposed to Macedonia. 
Wetstein has shown that Luke was justified in that use of the 
term. Paul was proceeding to Corinth, the capital of the province; 
comp. Rom. 16, 1. 

V. 3. The three months spent here preceded the summer of this 
year; see v. 6. The stay was thus brief because the apostle was 
anxious to return to Jerusalem (v. 16). The Jewish plot was 
contemporaneous with his leaving, but did not occasion it. — mosas 
is anacoluthie for woujoavrt; see 19, 24.— It was just before his 
departure from Corinth, that Paul wrote the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans. That it was written at Corinth admits of being proved by 
several distinct arguments. One is that Paul was the guest of 
Gaius at the time (Rom. 16, 23), and Gaius, as we learn from 1 
Cor. 1, 14, was one of the converts at Corinth whom Paul baptized. 
Again, he commends to the Roman Christians Pheebe, a deacon- 
ess of the church at Cenchrea (see on 18, 18), who was on the 
point of proceeding to Rome (Rom. 16,1), and was probably the 
bearer of the letter. Further, the apostle’s situation as disclosed 
in the Epistle agrees with that in the Acts at this time. Thus, 
he was on the eve of departing to Jerusalem (Rom. 15, 25), was 
going thither with contributions for the Jewish believers (Rom. 
15, 25. 26), and after that was meditating a journey to Rome. 
The date of the Epistle, therefore, was the spring of A. D. 58 or 
59. — peAdovrt, K. T. À, as he is about to embark for Syria, with the 
intention of going directly to Jerusalem; see also 19,21. The 
effect of the conspiracy was to change his route, but not to cause 
him to depart prematurely. He came with the design of passing 
only the winter there; see 1 Cor. 16, 6.— éyévero, k. T. À., it was 
thought best that he should return through Macedonia. The infini- 
tive depends on youn as a sort of appositional genitive. The 
expression indicates that he took this course as the result of 
advice or consultation. How his journeying by land rather than 
by sea would enable him to escape the machinations of the Jews 
is not perfectly clear. The opinion that he was waiting to have 
the navigation of the season reopen, but was compelled to hasten 
his departure before that time, is certainly incorrect; for it is said 
he was on the point of embarking when the conspiracy of the 
Jews was formed or came to be known. It is possible that the 
Jews intended to assault him on his way to the ship, or else to 
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follow and capture him after having put to sea. Hemsen’s con- 
jecture (Der Apostel Paulus, u. s. w., p. 467) is, that he had not 
yet found a vessel proceeding to Syria, and that his exposure at 
Corinth rendered it unsafe for him to remain, even a few days 
longer, until the arrival of such an opportunity. 

V. 4. cvveizero aire, followed him, formed his party. This could 
be said, though they did not travel in company all the time. The 
verb belongs to all the names which follow, but agrees with the 
nearest.— The best manuscripts read Ivjpov after Sazarpos, se. 
vids; genitive of kindredship (see on 1,13). This addition distin- 
guishes Sopater perhaps from Sostspater in Rom. 16, 21, since they 
are but different forms of the same name ( Win. ). — @eocadorxéewy 
is a partitive genitive. — Aristarchus was mentioned in 19,29. The 
Gaius in that passage must be a different person from the one 
here, since they belonged to different countries. This Gaius is 
probably the individual of this name to whom the apostle John 
wrote his Third Epistle. Some critics (Kuin. Olsh. Neand.) 
would point the text, so as to make Gaius one of the Thessalo- 
nians, and join AepBatos with Tiuddeos. But that division not only 
puts kaí out of its natural place, but disagrees with 16, 1, where 
Timothy appears as a native of Lystra.— Secundus is otherwise 
unknown.—Luke supposes Timothy s origin to be familiar to the 
reader, and so passes it over (De Wet. Mey.).— Tychicus is named 
in Eph. 6, 21; Col. 4,7; Tit. 3, 12, and 2 Tim. 4,12. He was 
one of the most trusted of Paul’s associates. — Trophimus, who 
was an Ephesian, appears again in 21, 29, and 2 Tim. 4, 20. 
He and probably Aristarchus (27, 2) went with the apostle to 
Jerusalem. The others may have stopped at Miletus, since 
the language in v. 13 intimates that the party kept together 
after leaving Troas. Consequently, dypi ras “Acias would state 
the destination of the majority of the travellers, and would be con- 
sistent with the fact that two of them went further. 

V. 5. ovrot, these, viz. the seven mentioned in v. 4, not the two 
named last. It is entirely arbitrary to limit the reference of the 
pronoun. —zpoedJorres, having gone forward from Corinth in ad- 
vance of Pauland Luke. Itis barely possible that they shipped at 
once for Troas; but it is more probable that they journeyed through 
Macedonia, both because ovveirero suggests a common route of the 
parties, and because Sopater and the others may have been sent 
thither to finish the alms-collection, which Paul had commenced.— 
yeas, us. Luke resumes here the first person plural, which has 
not occurred since 16,17. See the remarks on 16, 40. 

V. 6. pets, we, must include the writer of the narrative, Paul, 
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and possibly others, in distinction from those who had gone for- 
ward to Troas. As Timothy was one of those who preceded 
the apostle, it is evident that he and the writer of the narrative 
were different persons. Tholuck, Lange,’ Ebrard, and others, 
pronounce this passage sufficient of itself to disprove the hy- 
pothesis that Timothy, not Luke, wrote the portions of the Acts 
in which the historian speaks as an eye witness. — égerAcioapev 
a6 Piiirrwv, we sailed forth from Philippi, i. e. from its harbor on 
the coast; see note on 16, 12.— pera Tas nuépas rôv alipuv, after 
the days of unleavened bread, the festival of the Passover (see on 
12,3), which no doubt they observed, not in the Jewish spirit any 
longer, but with a recognition of Christ as the true Paschal Lamb ; 
see John 1, 36and 1 Cor. 5,7. Some think that they remained at 
Philippi for the sake of the celebration (Mey.); but we must 
view that as an inference altogether, since Luke mentions the 
Passover only in its chronological relation to the voyage. Calvin 
suggests as the motive for remaining that Paul would find the 
Jews more accessible to the truth during the season of such a 
solemnity.— axpus huepôv révre, unto five days, as the limit reached ; 
they were so long on the way. The passage on the apostle’s first 
journey to Europe occupied two days only; see 16,11. Adverse 
winds or calms would be liable, at any season of the year, to oc- 
casion this variation. — 7pépas érrd, seven days, may be indefinite, a 
week's time (comp. 21, 4; 28,14). They arranged it so as to bring 
a Sabbath within the time spent there. Ifthe number be exact, 
then they arrived just at the close of the week, since they left the 
day after the Sabbath (v. 7). 


Verses 7-12. Paul preaches at Troas, and administers the Sacra- 
ment. 


V.7. &v rh pia tov caPBarwv, on the first day of the week; noton 
one of the Sabbaths, Jewish festivals, which overlooks the article, 
and not on the one of them next after their arrival, since that would 
imply that they passed more than one such festival here, contrary 
to Luke’s statement that they left on the day following. In the 
New Testament eis stands generally for zpéros in speaking of the 
days of the week; see Matt. 28,1; Mark 16, 2; John 20, 19, etc. 
W. $37. 1. Itis an imitation of the ordinal sense of "mx. See 
Gesen. Heb. Gr. § 118.4. The passages just cited, and also Luke 
24,1; John 20, 1, and 1 Cor. 16, 2 show that week is one of the 
senses of o¢BPara. The Jews reckoned the day from evening to 
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morning, and on that principle the evening of the first day of the 
week would be our Saturday evening. If Luke reckons so here, 
as many commentators suppose, the apostle then waited for the 
expiration of the Jewish Sabbath, and held his last religious ser- 
vice with the brethren at Troas, at the beginning of the Christian 
Sabbath, i. e. on Saturday evening, and consequently resumed 
his journey on Sunday morning. But as Luke had mingled so 
much with foreign nations and was writing for Gentile readers, he 
would be very apt to designate the time in accordance with their 
practice ; so that his evening or night of the first day of the week 
would be the end of the Christian Sabbath, and the morning of his 
departure that of Monday. Olshausen, Neander, De Wette, 
Meyer, and most other critics, recognize here a distinct trace of 
the Christian Sabbath in that early age of the church. See also 
1 Cor. 16,2, and Rev.1,10. It is entirely immaterial, of course, to the 
objects of the day or the validity of the apostolic example, whether 
the first Christians began their Sabbath in the Jewish way, on Sat- 
urday evening, or at midnight, a few hours later. “ Since the suffer- 
ings of Christ,” says Neander, “appeared as the central point of all 
religious experience and life, since his resurrection was consider- 
ed as the foundation of all Christian joy and hope, it was natural 
that the communion of the church should have specially distin- 
guished the day with which the memory of that event had con- 
nected itself.” But the introduction of the Sabbath was not only 
in harmony with Christian feeling, but, as we have good reason to 
believe, was sanctioned and promoted by the special authority of 
the apostles. “It is in the highest degree probable,” says Meyer, 
“that the observance of the Sabbath rests upon apostolic institu- 
tion; since the gospel was extended among the heathen who had 
not been accustomed to the Jewish Sabbath, it was natural and 
necessary that the apostles should instruct them in regard to such 
a day, on account of the importance of the resurrection of Christ; 
and this supposition is an indispensable one, in order to account 
for the very early and general celebration of the Christian Sab- 
bath.” In support of the last remark, this author refers to Justin 
Martyr, who, born at the beginning of the second century, says 
(Apol. II.) that the Christians of his time, “both in the cities and 
the country, were accustomed to assemble for worship on the day 
called Sunday” (rq rot Alov Aeyomévy pépa). — cwvyypevov uav, we 
being assembled; not rav padyrav, the received reading, which our 
version follows. The latter term may have been inserted to pro- 
vide an antecedent for airots. The use of the pronoun is like that 
in 8, 5.—For xAdoat dprov, see on 2, 42. 46. 
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V. 8. orav õè Aaprddes ixavai, Now there were many lamps; and 
hence the fall of the young man was perceived at once. So 
Meyer explains the object of the remark. But that relation of the 
circumstance to the rest of the narrative is not clearly indicated. 
It has much more the appearance of having proceeded from an 
eye witness, who mentions the incident, not for the purpose of 
obviating a difficulty which might occur to the reader, but because 
the entire scene to which he refers stood now with such minute- 
ness and vividness before his mind. The moon was full at the 
Passover (v. 6), and after the lapse now of somewhat less than 
three weeks, only appeared as a faint crescent in the early part of 
the night (Hws.).— êv t imrepow, in the upper room, which, as ap- 
pears from the next verse, was on the third story. See note on 
1,13.— oô uev ovvyypévor, where we were assembled. In the re- 
ceived text the verb is joav, they were, which accords with the 
variation in the last verse. 

V.9. ért ris Jvplðos, upon the window, the seat of it. “It will 
be recollected that there were no windows of glass; and the win- 
dow here mentioned was a lattice of joinery, or a door, which on 
this occasion was set open on account of the heat from the many 
lights and the number of persons in the room. It should be ob- 
served that the windows of such places in general reached nearly 
to the floor; they would correspond well to what our word ‘ win- 
dow’ signified originally, viz. windore, wind-door, i. e. a door for 
the admission of wind or air.” —xaradepdevos rnvo Bate, being 
overcome with deep sleep. —karevéxtels dard tod drvov, having been 
borne down from (the effect of) the sleep into which he had sunk. 
This second participial clause states a result of the condition de- 
scribed by the first. — črerev. The window projected (according 
to the side of the room where it was situated) either over the 
street, or over the interior court; so that in either case he fell from 
the third story upon the hard earth or pavement below.— npdy 
vexpos, was taken up dead; which it is entirely foreign to any inti- 
mation of the context to qualify by adding “in appearance,” or 
“as they supposed.” 

V. 10. émérecev, x. T. À, fell upon him, and having embraced him, 
after the example of Elisha in 2 Kings 4,34. As in that instance, 
so in this, the act appears to have been the sign of a miracle. — uN 
JopuBetate, do not lament, which, according to the Oriental habit 
and the import of the word, they were doing with loud and pas- 
sionate outcry; comp. Matt. 9, 23; Mark 5, 39. See on 10, 15. — 
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Ñ yàp Yuxyn.... €or, for his life is in him, which he could say 
whether he perceived that it was not extinct, or had been restored. 
V.11. rtòvdprov, the bread already spoken of in v.7. The article 
which the T. R. omits, belongs here (Tsch. Lehm. Mey.). The 
fall of Eutychus had delayed the communion, which Paul now 
proceeds to administer. — yevodpevos, having eaten, because proba- 
bly they connected a repast with the sacrament; see on 2, 42. — 
èp ikavóv may refer to the time occupied in the entire service; or, 
more naturally in this connection, to the remainder of the night 
after the preceding interruption.— dxpus aùyğs, until day-break, about 
five o’clock, A. M., at that season (Alf). — otrus, thus, after these 
events; comp. 17, 33; 28, 14. — é&jAJev, went forth, i. e. on his 
journey. Yet the term may not exclude a brief interval between 
the religious services and his departure, and during that time the 
vessel could weigh anchor and start for Assos (see on v. 18). 

V. 12. Ņyayov, brought him into the assembly (Hems. Mey.), not 
to hishome. The subject of the verb is indefinite. This circum- 
stance is supplementary to what is stated in v. 11; not subsequent 
to it in point of time.— fovra, ving, which suggests as its antithe- 
sis that he had been dead; or, at least, that such was their belief. 
—mapexrdndnoav, were consoled, viz. by his restoration to them. 
Some understand it of the effect of Paul’s discourse; which is in- 
correct, as that is not here the subject of remark.— où perpiws, not 
alittle, very much. Observe the litotes. 


Verses 13—16. They prosecute the Journey to Miletus. 


V.13. pets, we, viz. the writer and the other companions of the 
apostle. — zpocAJovres, having gone forward, though from the cir- 
cumstances of the case, it could not have been long first. They 
may have left as soon as the assembly broke up, while Paul still 
remained a short time (see on v. 11); or, in order to reach Assos in 
good season, may have left even before the conclusion of the ser- 
vice. They spent the entire week at Troas as well as Paul (see 
v. 6), and hence could not have preceded him before the end of 
that time. — eis rv “Acoov, unto Assos, which was a coast-town in 
Mysia, south of Troas. — éxetJdev, from there, because the writer has 
his mind, not on their arrival, but the subsequent departure or 
progress. — otrw yap, k. T. A., for so (that they should take him at 
that place) he had arranged for himself; the passive in the sense 
of the middle. W.§ 39. 3.—pédAwv refers to his intention. — 
weCevew. This foot-journey, according to the best evidence, was 
about twenty miles. A paved road extended from Troas to Assos; 
so that starting even as late as seven or eight o’clock, A. M., Paul 
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could have reached Assos in the afternoon. A friend of the wri- 
ter, a native of Greece, stated that he himself had travelled on 
foot between the two places in five hours. The distance by sea 
is about forty miles. His object, it is conjectured, may have been 
to visit friends on the way, or to have the company of brethren 
from Troas, whom the vessel was not large enough to accommo- 
date. 

V. 14. as cvvéBarev uiv, as he met with us, seems to imply that 
he found them already there. — is rv “Accov, at Assos, lit. unto, 
because the preceding verb implies the idea of the journey thither 
on the part of Paul. Maitylene, where they appear to have stopped 
over night, was on the east side of Lesbos, the capital of that 
island. The distance from Assos by sea was thirty miles; so 
that the voyage hither from Troas was an easy one for a day. 
Castro, the present capital, stands on the site of the ancient city. 
The name of the island is now Metilino or Metelin, a corruption 
of Mitylene. 

V. 15. ry èmoúon, on the following day, the second from Troas. 
—àvrikpù Xiov, opposite to Chios, the modern Scio, south of Lesbos. 
The language intimates that, instead of putting into the harbor, 
they lay off the coast during the night.—77 ðè érépa, k. r. À., and 
upon the neat day (the third from Troas) we put along unto Samos. 
This island is still further down the AZgean. At one point it 
approaches within six miles of the mainland. It retains still the 
ancient name. They may have touched here, but as appears 
from the next clause did not stop long.—xat peívavres év Tpwyvà- 
`w, and having remained at Trogylium, which was their next 
night-station, since on the following day, being the fourth, they ar- 
rived at Miletus. Trogyllium most commentators suppose to be 
the promontory and the town of that name in southern Ionia, op- 
posite Samos where it is nearest to the shore. There was also 
an island of the same name on the coast of this promontory (Strab. 
14. 636), which, says Forbiger (Handb. II. p. 170), was unques- 
tionably the Trogyllium intended in this passage. The apostle 
would have been nearer to Ephesus, at Trogyllium on the main- 
‘land, than he was at Miletus; but a better harbor or greater facil- 
ity of intercourse may have led him to prefer the more distant 
place for his interview with the elders. — Miletus was on the con- 
fines of Caria, twenty-eight miles south of Ephesus, and just 
below the mouth of the Meander. They reached here on the 
fourth day from Troas, hence either on Wednesday or Thursday, 
some doubt existing (see on v.7) as to the day of the week when 
they sailed from Troas. 
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V.16. The external testimony requires kexpike, instead of 
éxpwe (Grsb. Lehm. Mey.): For he had determined to sail past 
Ephesus, which explains why they had left that city at the north; 
they were opposite to it when at Samos. As it depended on his 
decision whether they stopped or proceeded, Paul and his friends 
had evidently some control of the vessel. The number being so 
great, they may have chartered the craft (as is very common in 
the Levant at present); at all events they must have had sufti- 
cient influence with the captain to induce him to consult their 
wishes. —drus....é&v tH Acia, that t might not happen to him, 
i. e. that he might avoid inducements, to spend time in Asia. He 
might have gone to Ephesus and returned during the time 
that he remained at Miletus; but he feared to trust himself there 
lest the importunity of friends or the condition of the church might 
detain him too long, or even lead him to alter his purpose. — 
eorevoe yap, K.T.À for he was hastening, if it were possible for him, ete. 
More than three of the seven weeks between the Passover and 
Pentecost had elapsed already. One had expired before they 
left Philippi; they were five days on their way to Troas, remained 
there seven days, and were four days on the way to Miletus. — 
For revryxoorys, see on 2, 1.— yevéo Jar implies motion, and takes 
after it eis. 


Verses 17-35. The Address of Paul to the Ephesian Elders at 
Miletus. 


V.17. His subject is fidelity in the ministerial office; first, as 
illustrated in his own example; and secondly, as required of 
those whom the Spirit has called to this office. In v. 18-21 he 
reminds his hearers of his conduct while he lived among them; 
in v. 19-25 he informs them that he is about to be separated from 
them to meet no more on earth; and in v. 26-35 he charges them 
to be watchful for the safety of the flock which had been intrusted 
to them, and was to be exposed in future to so many dangers. — 
mpeoPurépous = èmiekórovs (v. 28). Compare the note on 14, 23. 
Our English translators render the latter term “overseers” in v. 28, 
contrary to their usual practice. “The E. V.” says Mr. Alford 
very candidly, “has hardly dealt fairly in this case with the 
sacred text; since it ought there as in all other places to have 
been “bishops, that the fact of elders and bishops having been 
originally and apostolically synonymous might be apparent to the 
ordinary English reader, which now it is not.’— Luke speaks 
only of the Ephesian elders as summoned to meet the apostle at 
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Miletus; but as the report of his arrival must have spread rapidly, 
-it could not have failed to draw together others also, not only from 
Ephesus, but from the neighboring towns where churches had 
been established. See on v. 25. 

V. 18. tyes is emphatic; see on 10, 15. — TÒ mpurys.... 
Aoiav, from the first day I came unto Asia, we are to connect with 
râs... . eyevounv, how I conducted (Kuin. De Wet.); not with 
érictacde, ye know (Mey.). As was to be foreseen, Meyer cor- 
rects himself here in his last edition.— The duration of the pe- 
riod (révra xpévov) is stated in v. 31. The position of rov before 
távra is exceptional, as in Gal. 5, 14, and 1 Tim. 1,16. See K. 
$ 246. 5. B. 

V.19. perà raons rarewodppootvys, with all, the utmost (see on 
4, 29), lowliness of mind, humility ; its opposite is yņàà dpovetv 
(Rom. 12, 16). Compare Phil. 2, 3 and 1 Pet. 5,5. This use of 
mâs, says Tholuck, is eminently Pauline; comp. Eph. 1, 3. 8; 
4,2; 6,18; 2 Cor. 12,12; 1 Tim. 3, 4; 2 Tim. 4, 2; Tit. 2, 15; 
3, 2.—daxpiwv, with tears of solicitude for their salvation; see 
v.31. Compare 2 Cor. 2,4 and Phil. 3,18. moàôv before daxpvwv 
in the common text should be dropped (Grsb. Mey. Tsch.).— 
Teipaopov, trials, persecutions which he suffered from his country- 
men. Luke has not spoken distinctly of these Jewish machina- 
tions at Ephesus; but in 19, 9 he describes a state of feeling on 
the part of the Jews, which must have been a prolific source of 
hostility both to the person of the apostle and to the objects of 
his ministry. That his situation there was one of constant peril 
we see from 1 Cor. 15, 31. 32; 16,9; and 2 Cor. 1, 8—10. 

V. 20. ds otdev, k. T. À, depends still on éricracde (v. 18), but 
illustrates at the same time the intervening was éyevounv: how 
(not that) I kept back nothing of the things expedient, i. e. out of 
regard to men’s censure or their favor. How perfectly this re- 
mark harmonizes with Paul’s character we have proof in such 
passages as 2 Cor. 4,2; Gal. 1, 10; 1 Thess. 2, 4.—rod py avay- 
yaan K. T. A, that I should or might (telic, as if in denial of the 
possibility that he could mean to preach less than the entire truth) 
not announce unto you and teach you, viz. the things expedient 
for them. But both clanses contain a negative idea, and the rule 
stated on 10,47 may apply here: he withheld nothing from them, 
that he should (as the effect of such withholding) not announce 


1 “Die Reden des Apostels Paulus in der Apostelgeschichte, mit seinen Briefen 
verglichen,” in the Studien und Kritiken, 1839, p. 305 sq. I have drawn several 
of the notes on this address from that instructive Article. 
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and teach. In other words, the infinitive states not the object of 
imecteAdpwev aS before, but a consequence of the suppression if 
unhindered. See W. $ 44.4. Compare v. 27 below. — dypoola, 
in public, as in the synagogue (19, 8), or in the school of Tyran- 
nus (19, 9). — kar oikovs, in houses, private assemblies. 

V. 21. ry eis Tov Sedov peravo.ay, the repentance (which is meet) 
in respect to God, i. e. exercised towards him as especially wronged 
by transgression. See Ps. 51,4. De Wette supposes a brevilo- 
quence, as in 8, 22: repentance (with a return) unto God. Compare 
26,20. The first sense agrees best with the use of eis in the next 
clause. “In God the Father,” says Olshausen, “lies expressed 
the idea of the strict righteousness, to which the repentance di- 
rects itself, in Christ the idea of the compassion to which the faith 
has reference.’ — “It appears,” says Tholuck, “to belong to the 
peculiarities of the apostle that he in particular appeals so often 
to his blameless manner of life. The occasion for this lies some- 
times in the calumnies of his enemies, as when he says in 2 Cor. 
1, 12: ‘ For our boasting (kavxyous) is this, the testimony of our 
conscience, that in simplicity and godly sincerity, not with fleshly 
wisdom, but by the grace of God, we have had our conversation 
in the world, and more especially among you. The eleventh 
chapter shows what adversaries he had in view in this self-justi- 
fication. But often these appeals spring only from that just con- 
fidence with which he can call upon others to imitate him, as he 
himself imitates the Saviour. Thus in 1 Cor. 11, 1 he cries: ‘Be 
ye followers of me, even as I also am of Christ;’ and in Phil. 
3, 17: ‘Brethren, be followers together of me, and mark them 
who walk so as ye have us for an ensample. Such personal tes- 
timonies are not found in the other Epistles of the New Testa- 
ment, nor are they frequent in the writings of other pious men; 
on which account we are authorized to consider their occurrence 
in this discourse (v. 18-21) as a mark of its historical character.” 

V. 22. dedeevos TO mveúuare, bound in the spirit, i. e. his own, 
in his mind, feelings (19, 21); constrained by an invincible 
impulse or sense of duty (Hnr. Kuin. De Wet. Rob.), so as to 
be indifferent to danger on the one hand (v. 23), and perhaps 
immovable under any remonstrance or appeal on the other 
(21, 13). The expression may be compared with our mode of 
speaking when we say “bound in good faith, in conscience,” and 
the like. Some understand mveúparı of the Holy Spirit: urged 
by his influence or command (Calv. Kypk. Wdsth.). But that 
meaning is the more doubtful here, becanse rò dywv in the next 
verse appears to be added to distinguish that mvedya from this. 
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The sense bound in the spirit, i. e. viewing himself as already in 
chains, a prisoner in imagination, though not yet in body (Chrys. 
Grot. Bng. Hws.), anticipates the sequel of the sentence, and is too 
artificial where all the rest is expressed with so much simplicity. 
Meyer's first explanation was bound on the Holy Spiri (Rom. 7, 2; 
1 Cor. 7, 27), i. e. dependent on him; but I am pleased to see that 
in his last edition he defends the first of the views given above. 

V. 23. ahi, se. eidvs, but knowing. — kara mòv, from city to 
city, as he pursued the present journey. —diamopriperai pou testifies 
fully to me, not by an inward revelation (for why should he 
have received that xara móàw?), but through the prophetic an- 
nouncement of others. Luke has not recorded the instances; 
they may have occurred at Philippi, at Troas, at Assos. He men- 
tions two such communications which were made to Paul after 
this; see 21,4. 11. The common text leaves out por, which be- 
longs after the verb. — pévovow, await me, not wherever he went, 
but at Jerusalem. opevopat eis “IepovoaAnu determines the place. 
— Paley compares this verse with Rom. 15, 30, which Epistle the 
apostle had just written at Corinth. He there entreats the Roman 
Christians “to strive together with him in their prayers to God 
for him, that he might be delivered from them who believed not 
in Judea.” The two passages, therefore, “without any resem- 
blance between them that could induce us to suspect that they 
were borrowed from one another, represent the state of Panl’s 
mind, with respect to the event of the journey, in terms of sub- 
stantial agreement. They both express his sense of danger in 
the approaching visit to Jerusalem; they both express the doubt 
which dwelt upon his thoughts concerning what might there be- 
fall him.” 

V. 24. otderds Adyov rowtpar, I make account of nothing, i. e. 
which I may be called to suffer. On the contrary, as he says in 
2 Cor. 12, 10: “I take pleasure in infirmities, in reproaches, in 
necessities, in persecutions, in distresses, for Christ’s sake.” An- 
other reading draws the two clauses of the common text into 
one: GAN’ ovderds Adyou rowtpor THY WoxyV Tiniay éwavTe, but of no 
account do I esteem my life worthy for myself. The construction is 
less simple than the other, and may have given place to it on 
that account (Tsch. Mey. Alf.).— òs reActHoat tov Spdpov pov, thus 
(i. e. with this aim, to wit) in order to finish my course. That he 
should shrink from no danger, that he should be willing to offer 
up his life for the sake of the gospel, he regarded as due to his 
office, as essential to his character as an approved minister of 
Christ. «ws strengthens merely the telic force of the construction 


43 
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It occurs with the infinitive here only (unless we add 17, 14), 
and in the phrase ws éros eireiv (Heb. 7,9). W.§44.1. Alford 
refers as to riiav, held not his life so precious as to finish, ete. 
But he must arbitrarily insert for that purpose the correlative 
“so,” and even then translates the common reading only and not 
the one received into his text.— Some critics (Lehm. Mey. Tsch.) 
omit merà xapas after dpduov pov. It is wanting in several impor- 
tant authorities. — dvapapripacdo:.... roð Jeod defines in what 
the dvxovia consisted. The infinitive may depend on the verbal 
idea involved in that noun (De Wet.) : (commanding or requiring) 
that I should testify fully, etc.; or it may follow as epexegetical. -— 
In the sublime language of this verse we hear distinctly the voice 
of the man who, on approaching the end of his career, could say: 
“Tam now ready to be offered, and the time of my departure 
is at hand. I have fought a good fight; I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith. Henceforth there is laid up for 
me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, 
shall give me at that day” (2 Tim. 4, 6-8). Compare also Phil. 
2, 17. 

V. 25. kai viv resumes the thought in v. 22. — oida expresses, 
not an apprehension or a presentiment, but a conviction. yàp 
oiða rodro (T. R.) has more against it than for it. Paul’s oida 
having been fulfilled, Zeller sees evidence of the post eventum 
character of the word in that agreement. — 6re oùkérų K. T. À. that 
ye shall see no more, etc. If Paul's Roman captivity closed with 
his death, he certainly never saw the Ephesian elders after this 
interview. “ Nor, if we suppose him to have been liberated, can 
any contradictory result be urged on that ground, since the tradi- 
tions of the fathers decide nothing in regard to the journeys of 
the apostle between his supposed liberation and his second cap- 
tivity.” (Mey.) It has been proposed to emphasize zayres, as 
if some of them at least might hope to renew their intercourse 
with him; but that qualification is inconsistent with v. 37. 38. — 
év ois OunAJov, among whom I went about, may intimate a wider 
circuit of labor than that furnished by a single city. The apostle 
either addressed those who had come from different churches in 
the region (see on v. 17), or at this point of the discourse recog- 
nized those before him as representatives of these churches. 
Some understand. 6jAJov to describe Paul’s labors in various parts 
of Ephesus, or the visits which he made to the houses of the 
presbyters. The expression favors the wider view, says Neander, 
but is not inconsistent with the other. 

V. 26. ó, therefore ; since it was proper for him to close his 
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ministry with such a testimony. — papripopa: = paprupew, I testify, 
declare as a witness, as in Gal. 5, 3, and Eph. 4, 17, and occasion- 
ally in the classics (Pape Lex., s. v.). It means properly odtes¢, 
call to witness, with the accusative of a person. — ort kaĴapòs, 
k. 7. À See on 18, 6. The expression is peculiar to Paul’s 
speeches. In this clause ept may have been displaced from the 
text (Grsb. Lach. Mey.). 

V. 27. od yàp, K.T. À For I shrunk not back (while among you) 
that I should not declare unto you. Compare on v. 20.—r7v BovAny 
tov Jeod, the plan of God as to the way of saving men, unfolded 
in the gospel. 

V. 28. mposéyere otv, x. T. A, Take heed, therefore, (since in fu- 
ture the responsibility will rest on you,) unto yourselves (that ye 
be faithful), and unto all the flock (that they be kept from error). 
Here Paul speaks just as he writes in 1 Tim. 4, 16.—é o, in 
= which, since the bishops made part of the flock, while they had 
the direction of it.—70 wvedua eero may refer to their having 
been chosen under the direction of the Spirit (13, 2; 14, 23), or 
to their having been qualified for their office by the Spirit (1 Cor. 
12, 8). — romaivew includes the idea not only of instruction, but 
of government and of supervision in general; comp. 1 Pet. 5, 2. 
See the note on 14, 23.—riv éxxAnoiav rod kvplov, or Jeod, the church 
of the Lord or God. The reading here is disputed. The exter- 
nal testimony preponderates in favor of xvpiov, and most of the 
recent critics accept that as the original word, as Griesbach, Lach- 
man, Bornemann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Tregelles, Some, as Ben- 
gel, Rinck, Scholz, Mill, Alford, decide for Jeot. The internal 
argument is claimed on both sides. Itis said that Jeod agrees best 
with the usage of Paul, since in his Epistles éxxAycia rod Jeod 
occurs eleven times, éxxAyncia rod Xpiorod once, but never éxxAynola 
Tov kupiov. It is replied to this, that the uncommon expression is 
more likely to have been exchanged for the ordinary one than 
the reverse.! Wordsworth inclines to Jeov, mainly for internal 
reasons. See Humphry’s note on the other side. The variations 
Tov Kuptov Jeov, ToD Jeov Kal Kupiov, and rod Kupiov kai Jeov are too 
slightly supported to require notice. — iv mepieroujoaro, which he 
(redeemed and thus) obtained for himself (as a possession) ; comp. 
iva AvTpwOCHTaAL HUas ard táons dvopias, Kal Kadapioyn EavT@O Aadv repiov- 


ovov (Tit. 2, 14); and Aads eis wepuroinow (1 Pet. 2, 9). — ù tov 


1 For a view of the testimonies in the case, see Davidson’s Lectures on Biblical 
Criticism, p. 175 sq. He adopts rot xvpfov as the probable reading. Green 
(p. 111) comes to the same conclusion. 
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idfov atparos represents the atonement as consisting preéminently 
in the sacrifice and death of Christ. See Matt. 20,28; Rom. 3, 
24; Eph. 1,7; 1 Tim. 2,6; Heb. 9, 12; 13, 12, ete. 

V. 29. otro gives prominence to the following clause; comp. 
9, 21. — eiceAevoovrat is said of those who should come to them 
from other places. — pera tiv ddugiv pov, not after my decease (De 
Wet.), but my departure. pera ryv ăméw (Ion. for adi) ri eis 
©ńßas occurs in Herod. 9. 17.—)AvKor Papeis, violent, rapacious, 
wolves, which represent here, not persecutors, but false teachers ; 
see v. 30, and Matt. 7,15. These men would be as far from cor- 
responding to their professed character as guardians of the flock, 
as fierce wolves are unlike the faithful shepherd. 

V. 30. è tpav aùrôv, from you yourselves, i. e. from their own 
community ; not necessarily from the number of those present. — 
That the danger which Paul announced was realized, we learn 
from the Epistles to Timothy (see especially 2 Tim. 2, 17) and 
from Rev. 2, 2. The latter passage shows that some of these 
false teachers, in order to strengthen their influence, laid claim to 
the authority of apostles. 

V. 31. 86 ypiyopetre, Therefore watch; since their vigilance 
should be equal to the dangers which threatened them. — prvnpo- 
vevovres, K. T. À remembering, etc. How they should watch, with 
what constancy and solicitude, they had been taught by his own 
example. — tpieriav, the space of three years, may be a proximate 
expression, but must come nearer to tree years than two. See 
the note on 19,10. In Rev. 2, 2. 3, we have an interesting proof 
that the apostle’s admonition was not in vain. “ Thou hast tried 
them,” it is said of the church at Ephesus, “who say that they 
are apostles and are not, and hast found them liars; .... and for 
my name’s sake hast labored and hast not fainted.” 

V. 32. waparidewat, x. T. A, I commend you to God and to the 
word of his grace, i. e. in this connection, to the power of this 
word as the instrumentality which God employs for the religious 
confirmation and security of his people.— dde\¢oi fails in so many 
copies as to be doubtful. — r6 ŝvrvapévo it is best to refer to Jed as 
the principal word (Calv. Bng. Mey. De Wet.); not to Adyw (Hnr. 
Kuin.).— érorxodopjoa, to build up further, is Pauline, but has less 
support here than oikodopjoa. “This term reminds us of Eph. 
2, 20, and can be taken only in the sense of that passage. Re- 
markable, also, is the expression KAnpovopia èv Tots yytacpevots TaCLW. 
Here rdávres gives prominence to the idea of a great company of 
the holy, and reminds us again of Eph. 3,18. The expression, 
‘an inheritance among the sanctified, 1. e. participation in the 
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spiritual blessings which exist among them, is likewise peculiarly 
Pauline, and occurs further only in the words of Paul in 26, 18 
and in Eph. 1, 18.” (Thol.) 

V. 33. He warns them against avarice, against a sordid spirit. 
— éredipinoa, coveted when he was with them; not perf. as in 
E. V.—iparicpod, raiment. The wealth of the Orientals consisted 
in part of costly garments; they trafficked in them or kept them 
in store for future use. See Ez. 2, 69; Neh. 7, 70; Job 27, 16; 
2 Kings 5, 26. This fact accounts for the allusion to the de- 
structive power of the moth, as well as rust, in Matt. 6, 19 and 
James 5, 2. 

V. 34. kal rots odot per uot is an instance of varied construc- 
tion: and to (the wants of) those with me. W.§ 63. II. 1. Those 
referred to here are Timothy, Erastus, Luke, and others, who 
traversed sea and land with the apostle, attached to him as per- 
sonal friends and still more as friends of the cause which they 
served. — ai xeipes abra, these hands, which we may suppose him 
to have held up to view as he spoke, and which may have been 
marked with traces of the toil to which they were inured. See 
the note on 17, 10 and 18, 3.— This allusion to the apostle’s 
habit of manual labor while he was at Ephesus accords remark- 
ably with 1 Cor. 4, 11. 12. Luke has said nothing of it in his 
narrative of Paul’s residence in that city (19, 1 sq.). But in the 
above-named passage of the Epistle, which Paul wrote just be- 
fore his departure from Ephesus, we find him saying: “Unto this 
present hour .... we labor, working with our own hands.” Nothing 
could be more undesigned than this agreement. “ It is manifest 
that, if the history in this passage had been taken from the Epis- 
tle, this circumstance, if it appeared at all, would have appeared 
in its place, that is, in the direct account of Paul’s transactions at 
Ephesus. The correspondence would not have been effected, as 
it is, by a kind of reflected stroke, that is, by a reference in a 
subsequent speech to what in the narrative was omitted. Nor is 
it likely, on the other hand, that a circumstance which is not ex- 
tant in the history of Paul at Ephesus, should have been made 
the subject of a fictitious allusion, in an Epistle purporting to be 
written by him from that place; not to mention that the allusion 
itself, especially in time, is too oblique and general to answer 
any purpose of forgery whatever.” Paley. 

V. 35. mdvra, not all things as the object of trédaga (E. V., 
Hmph.), but adverbial, in all ways, i. e. by doctrine and by ex- 
ample; comp. 1 Cor. 10,33; Eph. 4, 15. — otrw komiðvras, so labor- 
ing, viz. as I have done. — det dvriAapBaverdor tov doJevovvrav, that 
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you ought to assist the weak, feeble, i. e. the poor, whom this mode 
- of designation contrasts with the rich, who are strong, powerful 
(Chrys. Kuin. Olsh. De Wet. Rob. Hws.). The examples in 
Wetstein sanction this meaning of doJevoivrwy. See also Rob. 
Lex. s. v. But the stricter sense of the word (4, 9; 5, 15; Matt. 
25, 39, etc.) is entirely appropriate: the weak, i. e. those unabie 
in consequence of physical infirmity to labor for their own sup- 
port. The apostle would enforce here the duty of industry and 
self-denial, in order to procure the means of relieving those who 
are disabled by any cause from taking care of themselves. He 
holds up to them his own example, his diligence in labor, 
his disinterestedness, as worthy of their imitation. Compare 
2 Thess. 3, 7 sq.— Others understand doJevoivrwy of the weak 
in their religious faith or principles. The apostle’s object as they 
argue, was to exhort the elders to maintain themselves by their 
own labor, out of regard to those who would not appreciate their 
claim to support, who would take offence at the appearance of 
anything like a mercenary spirit in their teachers. So Calvin, 
Bengel, Neander, Meyer, Tholuck, and others. It is alleged that 
this interpretation is necessary, in order to make the cases paral- 
lel; that, as Paul labored for his own support, so the object of 
their labor must be the same. But ovrw xomavras does not require 
that sort of correspondence. Instead of the same application 
of the fruits of his industry, the ovrw may refer equally well to 
the manner and spirit of his labor, 1. e. to his assiduity in it, and 
his benevolence, which he would have them imitate, though the 
class of persons to be benefited in the two cases was different. 
The positive objections to this exegesis are first, that the lan- 
guage is too mild, as understood of such illiberality; secondly, 
that some word or the context should define doJevotytwry, qualified 
by ty riora in Rom. 14, 1 sq., and in effect by r) ovveadyoce in 
1 Cor. 8, 9 (compared with v. 7); and, thirdly, that it destroys 
the opposition between the giving of personal favors and the re- 
ception of them, as contemplated in the words of Christ. The 
use of rav doJevov in 1 Thess. 5, 14 weakens, it is true, the second 
objection. It may be added, that Paul, although he waived his 
own right to a maintenance from those to whom he preached, was 
remarkable for the decision with which he asserted that right in 
behalf of others; comp. Rom. 15. 27; 1 Cor. 9, 13. 14; Gal. 6, 6; 
1 Tim. 5, 17.18. See also the Saviour’s rule on this subject in 
Luke 10,7. Hence, if the explanation under remark were cor- 
rect, it would array the author of the speech against the Epistles. 
It would justify Zellers objection, that the true Paul after repre- 
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senting his own assumption of the expenses of his support (for 
example, in 1 Cor. 9, 1-27) as unprescriptive and voluntary, would 
not so forget himself as to impose his example in that respect 
upon the Ephesian teachers as one which they must follow. — 
őri aùrós, that he himself. Our English translation overlooks the 
emphasis. — paxdpiov ... . AapBavew, dt is more blessed to give, than 
to receive. The Evangelists have not recorded this saying of 
Christ. It comes down to us here as an interesting specimen of 
the many such words that fell from his lips and were treasured 
up in the memory of the first disciples, bnt which no similar ap- 
plication has rescued from oblivion. It will be noticed that Paul 
alludes to the remark as familiar to his hearers. — The best 
authorities read padAov diddvor instead of the inverse order. — 
Nothing is wanting to attest the Pauline origin of this Miletian 
speech. It agrees with Paul’s history, reflects Paul’s character, 
bears the stamp of Paul’s style. This last point deserves a fuller 
illustration. The following examples show the linguistic affinity 
between the discourse and the apostle’s writings. dovdAcdev To 
kupio, eG or Xpwr occurs in v. 19 above; six times in Paul, else- 
where only in Matt. 6, 24 and Luke 16, 13. ramewvodpooivy is 
found only in v. 19, five times in Paul, and once in Pet. 5, 5; 
trooréAXw in v. 20. 27, and in Gal. 2, 12; rò cvpdépov in v. 20, once 
in Heb. 12, 20, and three times in the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians; diaxovia in v. 24, and twenty-two times in Paul; paprv- 
popar in v. 26, and in Gal. 5, 3 and Eph. 4, 17; deédoua inv. 29, in | 
2 Pet. 2, 4, and seven times in Paul; vovderety in v. 31, and seven 
times in Paul; xomay in v. 35, in Paul on the contrary thirteen 
times; and the hortatory ypyyopetre in v. 31, elsewhere only in 
1 Cor. 16,13. See Lekebusch, Composition der Apostelgeschichte, © 
p. 339. 


VERSES 36-38. Paul prays with the Elders, and embarks again. 


V. 36. dels rà yóvara, having kneeled (7, 60; 9,40). This was 
the attitude in prayer which prevailed among the early Chris- 
tians, except on the Sabbath and during the seven weeks before 
Pentecost, when they generally stood. They regarded the latter 
posture as the more appropriate one for the expression of grati- 
tude, and adopted it, therefore, on joyful occasions (Hmph.). It 
cannot be shown that the distinction was observed at this early 
period. 

V. 37. The scene here is a touching one; the simplicity of 
Luke’s description heightens the effect of it. We feel instinc- 
tively that the eye must have seen what the pen has portrayed 
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in so natural a manner. — kat émurecdvres . . . . Haódov, and having 
fallen upon the neck of Paul. In the same manner Joseph mani- 
fested his strong affection for Benjamin his brother (Gen. 45, 14), 
and for Jacob his father (Gen. 46, 29), after their long separation 
from each other. It was in accordance with Oriental manners. 
— xatepirovr, kissed tenderly (compound) and (imperf.) again and 
again. The Evangelist uses this word to describe the affected 
earnestness of the traitor’s kiss (Matt. 26, 49). 

V. 38. © cipyxe, which he had spoken (pluperf.); dative by 
attraction.— drt is declarative. — Jewpetv—= Jedopor (Tittm. de Syn. 
p. 120), behold, contemplate. It suggests the idea of the interest 
and affection with which they looked upon that countenance for 
the last time. The writers tact in using this word of the Ephe- 
sians, but dWeode of Paul in v. 25, should be noticed. — rpoéreurorv, 
K. T. Ao they sent him forward, escorted him, unto the ship. See 
the note on 15, 3, and the illustration on 21, 5. It is implied that 
the roadstead where the vessel lay, was at some distance from 
the town. The site of Miletus, though originally on the coast, 
has gradually receded till it is now ten miles from the sea. It 
must have lost its maritime position long before the apostle’s 
time, though not so far inland then as at present. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Verses 1-6. They continue the Voyage to Tyre. 


V. 1. ds de êyévero, Kk. T. N, When now it came to pass that we 
put to sea. The construction is like that in v. 5. Luke certainly 
as one of the judas, Trophimus (21, 29), and Aristarchus (27, 2), 
accompanied Paul to Jerusalem. As the others who belonged to 
the company (20, 4) are not mentioned again, the probability is 
(ex silentio) that they proceeded no further. Some suppose that 
Timothy went at this time from Miletus to Ephesus, and assumed 
or resumed the oversight of the church there. — dérooracdévras àr 
aùrôv, having departed from them (De Wet. Rob.); less probably, 
having torn ourselves away (-Chrys. Kuin. Mey.). Usage weak- 
ened the etymological sense, and in Luke 22, 41 an emphasis 
appears to me out of place. —edJuspopynoavres, having run straight, 
shows that the wind was in their favor; see on 16, 11.— Kô is 
for Kôr, like "AvoAA® in 19, 1. Cos was about forty miles from 
Miletus; directly south, and could have been reached in six-hours. 
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It was one of the smaller islands of the Archipelago, on the 
Carian coast, between the promontories, on which stood Cnidus 
and Halicarnassus. Its present name is Stanchio, which has 
arisen from a slurred pronunciation of és trav Koy, like Stambul 
from és ràv 7éAw. — Having rounded Cape Crio, the ancient Tri- 
opium, they turned their prow eastward, and sailed along the 
southern shore of Asia Minor. Rhodes was at the entrance of 
the Ægean, on the coast of Caria. The celebrated colossus was 
prostrate at this time, having been overthrown by an eaythquake. 
— Patara was a coast-town of Lycia, at some distance from the 
left bank of the Xanthus. “Now its port is an inland marsh, 
generating poisonous malaria, and the mariner sailing along the 
coast would never guess that the sand-hills before him blocked 
up the harbor into which St. Paul sailed of old.” ! Patara was 
best known for its celebrated oracle of Apollo, which, in the 
height of its authority, had almost rivalled that of Delphos. How 
near to it in the person of these wayfaring men was now brought 
the power which was to subvert that great delusion of heathen- 
ism! How soon after this could it be said, in the words of Mil- 
ton’s Hymn on the Nativity of Christ: 


“The oracle’s are dumb, 
No voice or hideous hum | 
Runs through the arched roof in words deceiving. 
Apollo from his shrine 
Can no more divine, 
With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos leaving. 
No nightly trance or breathed spell 
Inspires the pale-eyed priest from the prophetic cell.” 


V.2. The party take now another vessel. We are not in- 
formed of the reason for this measure. The vessel which had 
brought them thus far may have been adapted only to sailing 
along the shore, or they may have engaged the use of it (see on 
20, 16) only until they should find an opportunity like the present. 
— diarepav, crossing over just as they arrived. This particularity 
is as graphic “as if taken from a journal written during the voy- 
age.” The present participle denotes often an appointed or ap- 
proaching act; comp. v. 3; 27,6. W. $45. 1. b. 

V. 3. àvapavévres è tv Kirpov, And having had a view of Cy- 
prus, lit. having had it brought up to sight, made visible to us above 
the horizon. The language is that of an eye-witness, and of one 
familiar with the phraseology of seamen, who are accustomed to 


1 Travels in Lycia by Spratt and Forbes, Vol. I. p. 31. 
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speak of ræsing the land when they approach it. The opposite 
expression is doxpimrew ynv; see Kriig. on Thucyd. 5. 65; Stalb. 
on Prot. 338. A. The corresponding Latin words, says Mr. Hum- 
phry, are aperire and abscondere (Virg. Ain. 3. 275, 291). Some 
render, being shown Cyprus, having it pointed out to us in the 
distance (Rob.); but the composite form indicates a more spe- 
cific sense. This verb, which in the active governs a dative and 
accusative, retains the latter in the passive. W. § 39.1; K. § 
281. 3.— Karadurovres airyv, having left it behind. — eiivepov, on the 
left, is an adjective, not an adverb. K. $ 264.3. a. They passed, 
therefore, to the south of the island. They must have had a fair 
wind to enable them to take that course. The view of Cyprus 
must have carried back the apostle’s mind to the days which he 
and Barnabas had spent there in the missionary work. — éAéomev 
cis Supiav, we sailed unto Syria, refers to the voyage to Tyre; for 
in the Roman age Syria included Phenicia (Win.), of which 
Tyre was the commercial emporium. For its present state, see 
Rob. Bibl. Res. III. p. 392 sq. The most important ruins he at 
present beneath the sea. It was with melancholy interest that 
I looked down upon them through the calm waters, in the long 
twilight which closed the tenth of May, 1852. — éxeioe yap, x. T. No 
is best taken as brachylogical: for having come thither the ship 
was unlading (i. e. about to unlade) the cargo. See W. § 45. 5. 
This use of the participle coincides essentially with that in v. 2; 
see further Matt. 26,28; Luke 22,19. Some understand éxeice of 
the conveyance of the freight from the ship to the town; for 
thither (after the arrival) was the ship unlading the cargo (Mey. 
De Wet.). The writer would not be likely to specify so minute 
a circumstance. ékxetoe is not to be confounded with éxet. The 
clause assigns the reason (yap) for their stopping at this port. The 
voyage from Patara to Tyre need not have exceeded two days, 
if the wind was fair and the vessel in a good condition. The 
distance is three hundred and forty geographical miles. 

V.4. Kal dvevpovres Tovs padnrdas, and having found out the dis- 
ciples who lived there; because being strangers they must make 
inquiry. The English version overlooks both the preposition and 
the article. The gospel had been preached here at an early 


1 The writer embarked at Beirut (on the coast to the north of Tyre) at half- 
past six o’clock, P. M.; the next day at ten o’clock, we arrived off against Lar- 
nica on the Island of Cyprus, and on the following night, at two o’clock, A. M., 
came to anchor in the harbor of Rhodes. This was very nearly the apostle’s 
track, except in the inverse order. An ancient vessel, under circumstances entirely 
favorable, would almost equal the speed of a Levant steamer. 
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period; see on 11, 19. The Saviour had performed some of his 
miracles in the vicinity of Tyre and Sidon; see Matt. 15, 21; 
Mark 7, 24. — èrepeivapev. See on 10, 48. — ýuépas érrá, seven 
days, may be indefinite, as was remarked on 20, 6. We cannot 
doubt that they occupied the time spent here in making known 
the word, and in consulting for the welfare of the Tyrian church. 
—olrwes.... cis Iepovoadnp, who said to Paul through the Spirit 
that he should not go up unto Jerusalem, i. e. if he had any regard 
to his own safety or personal welfare, or to their affectionate solic- 
itude on his account; comp. mapekañoduev, K. T. Ào in v. 12. They 
were informed by the Spirit that bonds and afflictions awaited 
the apostle at Jerusalem; but it was not revealed to them as the 
will of God that he should desist from his purpose to proceed 
thither. 

V. 5. őre... . aprisa See the first clause in v. 1.— ràs 
ýuépas, the days named in v. 4. — mporeuróvtov, K. T. À, all sending 
us forward, ete. See on 20, 38. — ews ew ris móňews, till out of the 
city, quite out of it, beyond the suburbs, where they could be 
alone and undisturbed. — ¿ri ròv alyiañóv, upon the beach. The 
word denotes a smooth shore as distinguished from one precipi- 
tous or rocky; comp. 27, 39. Luke manifests an autoptic ac- 
curacy here. A level, sandy beach extends for a considerable 
distance on both sides of the site of the ancient Tyre. — Modern 
missionary life presents its parallels to the scene so briefly 
sketched in this verse. The following extract occurs in the 
journal of a college friend, whose field of labor is in the region 
of Paul’s birth-place. Speaking of his departure with his fam- 
ily from Aimtab for a temporary absence, the missionary says: 
“ More than a hundred of the converts accompanied us out of the 
city; and there, near the spot where one of our number had once 
been stoned, we halted, and a prayer was offered amid tears. 
Between thirty and forty escorted us two hours further, on horses 
and mules, singing hymns as we proceeded on our way. Then 
another prayer was offered, and, with saddened countenances, 
and with weeping, they forcibly broke away from us. It really 
seemed as though they could not turn back.” 1 


Verses 7-16. From Tyre they proceed to Ptolemais, and thence 
to Cesarea and Jerusalem. 

V.7. pets... . eis Urodeuaida, Now we, completing (thereby) 

the voyage, came down from Tyre to Ptolemais. When the par- 


1 Rev. B. Schneider, in the Missionary Herald, Vol. xlviii. p. 201, (1852). 
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ticiple and the verb combined thus are both in the past tense, the 
act of the participle may be antecedent to that of the verb or 
simultaneous with it. The sense must decide this ambiguity. — 
do Tépov in this position belongs to the verb, not to wAody (E. V.). 
Their arrival at Ptolemais terminated the sea part of their jour- 
ney. The distance is a moderate day’s journey by land. A 
vessel with a good breeze would make the run in a few hours. 
This city was the ancient Accho (Judg. 1, 31), still called Akka 
by the Arabians, and Acre or St. Jean d’Acre by Europeans. 
It is on the Mediterranean, at the north angle of a bay which 
bears the same name, and sweeps in the form of a semicircle 
towards the south, as far as Mount Carmel. The graceful curve 
of the bay appears to great advantage from the top of that moun- 
tain. — roùs dbeAdois, the brethren who were there; see on v. 4. 

V.8. They now travelled by land. Issuing from the south- 
eastern gate, in ten minutes they would cross the Belus, now the 
Nahmen, then for three hours would proceed along the beach 
with the surf breaking at their feet, at the base of Carmel would 
ford the mouth of the Kishon (El-Mukatta), and turning that 
headland, follow the line of the coast to Cæsarea. The distance 
hither from Akka is about forty miles. — The received oi wept ròv 
IlatAov after éeASévres is untenable. A church reading began 
here, and a more definite subject than yeis was needed to sug- 
gest the connection. The gloss has passed into our English 
translation. — eis Katodpeov. This is the third time that Paul has 
been at Cæsarea. He was there on his journey from Jerusalem 
to Tarsus (9, 30), and again on his return to Antioch from his 
second missionary progress (18, 22).— ®iAirrov. See on 8, 40.— 
Tov ebayyehicrov. This title appears to have been given to those 
who had no stated pastoral charge, but travelled from place to 
place and preached as they had opportunity. See Eph. 4, 11; 
2 Tim. 4, 5.— ov ovros trav era, who was of the seven (E. V.), re- 
calls Philip as already known to us in another capacity; see 6, 5. 
But the best critics reject rod, and 6vros becomes then ambiguous: 
either causal, sence he was of the seven (De Wet. Alf), or simply 
historical as in the other case. See Green’s Gr. p. 190. It is 
improbable that the office merely influenced Paul, and so much 
the less, since according to this view it would be the inferior office 
which Philip no longer held and not his present one. ovros follows 
the tense of the other verbs, and is past. W. $45.1. Philip, as 
an Evangelist, had relinquished his service at Jerusalem; perhaps 
the occasion for it had been only temporary. 

V. 9. rovrw, k. T. À, Now this one had four daughters, etc. Luke 
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mentions the fact as remarkable, and not as related in any way to 
the history. Itis barely possible that they too (see v. 10) foretold 
the apostle’s approaching captivity. 

V. 10. éryevovrwy ńpépas Tmàeiovs, remaining several days (comp. 
13, 31; 27, 20), a longer time than in the other places on the 
way. Having travelled rapidly since he left Miletus, and being 
now within two days of Jerusalem, the apostle had no occasion 
to hasten his journey; see 20, 16. —”Ayaßos has been mentioned 
in 11,28. He cannot well be a different person, as some have 
thought; for not only his name, but office (mpopýrys), and resi- 
dence (àrò ris Iovôaías) are the same in both instances. Whether 
he had heard of Paul’s arrival and came to Cæsarea on that ac- 
count (Bmg.), must be left undecided. 

V. 11. dyoas....addas. The prophet performed the act on 
himself, not on Paul. The pronoun should be atrod, not adrod. 
Many of the best manuscripts read éavrot.— ovrw ... . ‘Iovdator, 
So shall bind at Jerusalem the Jews. 'The Romans put the apostle 
in chains, but they did it at the instigation of the Jews. — Agabus, 
like the ancient prophets, accompanied his prediction with a sym- 
bolic act, which served to place the event foretold more vividly 
before them; the scene, being thus acted out before their eyes, 
was rendered present, real, beyond what any mere verbal declar- 
ation could possibly have made it. 


“ Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus, et quee 
Ipse sibi tradit spectator.” 


Examples similar to this are frequent in the Old Testament; see 
1 Kings 22, 11; Is. 20, 1 sq.; Jer. 13, 1 sq.; Ezek. 4, 1 sq., ete. 

V. 12. ‘ets, we, viz. the writer, Trophimus, Aristarchus (see 
on 20,4), and possibly others. — oi évrdmot restricts itself to the 
Christians of the place. 

V. 13. rí rowire is the language of remonstrance: What are 
you doing that you weep, etc. The same mode of expression oc- 
curs in Mark 11, 5.— éyo yàp, k. r. A, Their opposition was not 
only painful to him (cvvdpimrovrés mov ri Kapdiav), but was use- 
less; for (yép) he was not to be shaken in his purpose (De Wet.) ; 
or, which agrees better with éroiuws eyo, their distress was un- 
necessary; for he deemed it a privilege, not a hardship, to suffer 
in the cause of Christ; comp. 5, 41. 

V. 15. The text fluctuates here, but émicxevacdpevor has decid- 
edly the best support: having packed up our baggage, having 
placed it upon the beasts of burden; comp. érioKxevacdmevor trro- 
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fiya in Xen. Hell. 7, 2.18. This is ever an important item in 
Eastern travelling, and it was natural that Luke, a companion of 
the journey, should mention it. If the alms which they were 
carrying to Jerusalem (24, 17) consisted in part of raiment or 
provisions, the loading and unloading would require more than 
ordinary attention. Another reading is érockevacapevot, having 
packed away our baggage, i. e. at Cæsarea, where they left it, or 
at least the superfluous part of it (Olsh.). The reason for such 
a step is not obvious. If it was their sea-luggage and unneces- 
sary for the rest of the way, it is surprising that they did not 
leave it at Ptolemais, where they ended the voyage. Some in- 
sist that, if we adopt this word rather than the other, we may 
obtain from it the same meaning: having packed our baggage 
away, i. e. from the place where they had stored it, in order to 
carry it with them (Mey. De Wet.): that appears to me a forced 
interpretation. apackevaccmevor and droragapevot are explanatory 
variations. — “ The English version,” says Mr. Humphry, “uses 
the word ‘carriage’ in the sense of ‘things carried, baggage, as 
in Judges 18, 21 and 1 Sam. 17, 22. Cranmer has ‘took up our 
burdens, and the Geneva version ‘trussed up our fardels.’” 
For the route “in going up” to Jerusalem, see on 23, 31. 

V. 16. ovvndJov, se. rwés, Which governs padyrév; comp. John 
16,17. W. § 64. 4.—dyovres....Mvdoww stands by attraction 
for dyovres rapa Mvdcwva rap o gerodouer, bringing us to Mnason 
with whom we should lodge (Olsh. Mey. De Wet.). His relation 
to them as their host was more important to them than his name, 
and presents itself first, therefore, in the order of statement. 
Mrvácov could depend possibly on dyovres, bringing us to Mnason 
(W. $ 31.5); but the construction is hard. Some render bringing 
Mnason, i. e. with them from Cesarea; which attributes to them 
an improbable act, while it leaves the dative equally irregular. — 
Gpxaio payr = padyry àr dpxjs, an ancient (not an aged) disciple, 
i. e. who had long been such. He may have been converted on 
the day of Pentecost (comp. êv àpxĝ in 11, 15), or have been a 
personal follower of Chnist. 


Verses 17-26. Paul assumes a Vow, to conciliate the Jewish 
Behevers. 


V.17. The apostle arrives now at Jerusalem for the fifth time 
since he left it on his persecuting errand to Damascus. It is the 
last recorded visit that he ever made to the Jewish capital. His 
present return could not have taken place later than the spring 
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of A. D. 59; since we must reserve two years for his imprison- 
ment at Cæsarea (24, 27), and two for his imprisonment at Rome, 
before we come to A. D. 64. See Introduction, $ 6. 5. If we fix 
upon this limitation on that side, we have then four years as the 
term of the apostle’s third missionary excursion, which we may 
distribute as follows. He left Antioch about the beginning of 
A. D. 55 (see on 18, 23), and reached Ephesus in the spring of 
that year. Here he spent about three years (20, 31), and pro- 
ceeded to Macedonia in the spring of A. D. 58 (see on 20, 1). 
He was occupied here and in other parts of Northern Greece 
during the summer and autumn of that year (see on 20, 2), and 
arrived at Corinth early in the following winter. Having spent 
the next three months in that city (20, 3), he returned to Mace- 
donia and ‘embarked for Syria in the spring of A. D. 59. Or, our 
scheme of chronology admits of a slightly different combination. If 
we suppose two years and six months or nine months to exhaust 
tperiay in 20, 31, we may assign Paul’s return to Jerusalem to the 
spring of the preceding year, viz. that of A. D. 58. The apostle 
may have left Antioch on his third tour sufficiently early in A. D. 
54 (see on 18, 22) to have spent several months at Ephesus be- 
fore Pentecost in A. D. 55; and he could then have completed 
the two remaining years of his residence in that city, at Pentecost 
in A. D. 57. The advantage of this computation would be, that 
it frees us from the necessity of crowding the two years of the 
apostles Roman captivity so near the year A. D. 64 —dopévus 
.... ddeAdoi, the brethren recewed us gladly. This may refer to 
the more private friendly greetings which preceded the interview 
on the next day. Luke may have been struck with this cordial- 
ity the more, because Paul and his friends as preachers to the 
heathen had reason to apprehend some coldness. See the note 
on 15, 4, and Rom. 15, 31. The interview would be likely to 
take place in the house of Mnason, but of ddeAdoi is too general 
to be understood merely of him and his family. 

V. 18. The notice here relates to a more public reception. — 
TH. ériovoy, on the following day after their arrival. — ov nutty, with 
us, viz. Luke and Paul’s other companions. It was now probably 
that the gifts of the foreign churches were delivered up to the 
almoners. —IdkwBov. This is James the Younger, who presided 
over the church at Jerusalem; comp. 12,17. As no one of the 
other apostles is mentioned in this part of the narrative, it is prob- 
able that they were either not living or were laboring in foreign 
lands. — mpeoBirepor. The pastor and the presbyters are named as 
the principal persons (see 15, 6), not as excluding others. 
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V.19. doracdpevos aùroús, having embraced them. He had per- 
formed the same act of courtesy on his preceding visit to theni; 
see 18, 22.—dia rs dtaxovias airov, through his ministry in the 
course of his recent journey. 

V. 20. móra prpiddes, how many myriads, stands for a large but 
indefinite number, what multitudes. Compare 1 Cor. 4, 15 and 
14, 19.—Lyrwral rod vouov, zealots for the law; an objective or 
causative genitive (comp. Gal. 1, 14). K. $ 265. 2. b. 

V. 21. 6re drooraciay Dackes, K. T. A that thou dost teach apos- 
tasy from Moses, etc. Neander presents the following just view of 
the transaction related here. “ This accusation against Paul was 
certainly false in the form in which it was alleged; for he opposed 
the external observance of Judaism only so far as the justification 
and sanctification of men were made to depend upon it. It was 
his principle, that no one should abandon the national and civil 
relations in which he stood at the time of his conversion, except 
for important reasons ; and in accordance with this principle he al- 
lowed the Jews to adhere to their peculiarities, among which was 
the observance of the Mosaic law (1 Cor. 7, 18). But it could 
not fail to happen that those who entered into Paul’s ideas of the 
relations of the law to the gospel, and were thus freed from their 
scrupulous regard for the former, would be led into a freer line 
of conduct in this respect, and individuals might carry this dis- 
position further than Paul desired. It may be that such instances 
gave occasion to the charge that he pursuaded the Jewish Chris- 
tians to release themselves from the law. It is indeed true, that, 
when it was once admitted that circumcision avails nothing as a 
means of obtaining an interest in the kingdom of God, this rite 
must, sooner or later, fall away of itself. But Paul would not 
hasten this result by any arbitrary or violent act; he would leave 
it to be the work of time, and would have no one break away 
capriciously from the relations in which he has been called to be 
a Christian. Hence, without deviating from the principles of 
strict sincerity, he could repel that accusation of the Jewish zeal- 
ots. He was far from entertaining the hatred against Judaism, 
and the ancient theocratic nation, with which his violent oppo- 
nents charged him. In conformity with the principle avowed in 
his Epistles, viz. that he became a Jew to the Jews, as he became 
a heathen to the heathen and weak to those who were weak, he 
declared himself ready to do what James proposed to him, in 
order to refute that accusation. He consented to refute it by 
taking part in the Jewish worship in a mode which was highly 
esteemed by pious Jews.” 
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V. 22. ri ow èstre; What, therefore, is it? viz. which the occa- 
sion requires; comp. 1 Cor. 14, 15. 16. — rávros . . . . cuvveAdeiv, It 
is entirely necessary (inevitable) that a multitude (viz. of the Jew- 
ish Christians) should come together, i. e. around Paul as he ap- 
peared in their public assemblies, in the temple and elsewhere, 
in order to watch his conduct and see whether their suspicions 
of him were just. Itis not meant that the church would assem- 
ble in a body for the purpose of consultation (Calv. Grot.); for 
with that idea we should have had ró before zAjIos (comp. 4, 32 ; 
15, 12. 30). Nor does the language intimate that Paul’s advisers 
apprehended any violent outbreak on the part of the Jewish 
Christians ( Kuin.) ; the subsequent riot which led to his appre- 
hension originated not with them, but with the unbelieving Jews 
(comp. v. 27). 

V. 23. 6 cot \éyopev, which we say to thee, viz. James and the el- 
ders; for the subject of this verb must be the same as that of eîrov 
in v.20. The narrative does not allow us to separate James from 
the others; as if he merely acquiesced in the proposal while the 
responsibility of suggesting it lay wholly with them (against 
Hws.).— The avdpes récoapes were certainly Jews, and may be 
supposed from the relation implied in cictv jyiv to have been also 
Jewish believers. — edyiy eyovres ef éavtdv, having a vow upon 
themselves, which as appears from every circumstance of the de- 
scription, must have been a Nazarite vow. This vow bound those 
who assumed it to let the hair grow, to abstain from intoxicating 
drink, and in other respects to maintain a life of ascetic rigor 
(Numb. 6, 2 sq.). It was left to their option how long they con- 
tinued such a vow; though it seems to have been customary 
among the Jews of this period to extend it at least to thirty days 
(Jos. Bell. Jud. 2. 15.1). “ When the time specified in the vow 
was completed, the Nazarite offered a ram of a year old fora 
burnt-offering, a sheep of the same age for a sin-offering, a ram 
for a thank-offering, a basket of unleavened cakes, and a libation 
of wine. His hair was shaven off at the gate of the sanctuary, 
and cast into the fire where the thank-offering was burning. He 
offered as a wave-offering to God, the shoulders of the thank- 
offering and two cakes, which were both given to the priest.” 
Jahn’s Archeol. § 395. 

V. 24. rtoúrovs rapaňaßov, these taking with thyself, as associates 
in the vow. — dyvicdnri ovv atrois, purify thyself with them ; enter 
upon the same course of abstinence and religious consecration. 
Howson understands dyviodyr of the ordinary ablutions before 
entering the temple; but in that case civ airois loses its signifi- 
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cance, since the apostle’s purification would have no more relation 
to them than to any other Jews.— kai dardvycov èr airots, and 
spend upon them, incur expense on their account. “ As, in some 
instances, the Nazarites had not sufficient property to enable them 
to meet the whole expense of the offerings, other persons who 
possessed more defrayed the expense for them, or shared it with 
them, and in this way were made parties to the vow.” The 
Jews looked upon it as an act of special merit to assist a Naza- 
rite in this manner. Josephus relates (Antt. 19. 6. 1) that Agrippa 
the First, on his arrival at Jerusalem after having obtained the 
sovereignty of Palestine, paid the expense of numerous indigent 
Nazarites who were waiting to be released from their vows. He 
intended it as a thank-offering for his good fortune. — kai yvó- 
covrat wavres, and all shall know by this act. yvaou and yvoowvrat, 
all may know (E. V.), are grammatical corrections, founded on the 
false view that this clause depends on iva.— kat ards, also thyself, 
as well as other Jews. 

V. 25. mep òè Trav memiorevkórov édvav, But (as we are both 
aware) in regard to the Gentiles who have believed, etc. — jets, we, 
i. e. the apostles and Christians at Jerusalem; for the adoption 
of the decree was properly their act (comp. 15, 22), and not that 
of Paul and the other delegates from Antioch who submitted to 
them the question which the decree settled (15, 1). The object 
of the reminiscent remark in this verse was to obviate any scru- 
ple that Paul might feel, lest the proposed measure should inter- 
fere with the liberty of the Gentile converts. — ei u) dudAdocer Jat, 
k. T. A. See the note on 15, 20. 

V. 26. mapañaßov refers to his connecting himself with the 
men (v. 24), while dyuoJeis defines the nature of the connection. 
— 7H éxomevn Hepa, on the following day after his interview with 
James, and the third since his arrival at Jerusalem (v. 18). — civ 
avrots belongs certainly to dyuoJes (see v. 24) and perhaps to 
cione; not, in the latter case, necessarily because he now took 
them to the temple in order to absolve them at once from their 
vow (Hws.), but because it may have been important that they 
should be present when he declared his intention to assume their 
expenses. — diayyéAAwy ... . dyviopod, announcing, viz. to the priests 
(cis rò iepóv suggests the persons) the completion (lit. filling out) 
of the days of the purification; in other words, making known 
the interval (viz. seven days) between this declaration and the 
end of the vow and the bringing of the necessary offerings. So 
essentially Stier, Kuinoel, De Wette, Meyer, Wordsworth, and 
others. roð before dyvcpod defines the purification as that referred 
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to in ov airots åyvioðeís; hence that of those associated in the 
act, not that of the men merely and not that of Paul merely 
(both mistakes have been made). The convenience of the priests 
may have required this notification to enable them to prepare for 
the concluding ceremony at the temple. Others (as Wiesl.) ex- 
plain éxrAjpwow of the actual expiration of the days during which 
the men’s vow was to continue. Such a view leaves no time for 
the apostle’s partnership with them, and thus conflicts both with 
ory abrois dyvuoteis, and with etpov pe yyvicpevov èv TH tepa in 24, 18. 
The apostle’s arrest (v. 27) was subsequent to his present appear- 
ance in the temple, and at the time of the arrest, as we see from 
the words just quoted, he was still observing his part of the vow. 
—éws ov, k. Te Ào until the offering (known as necessary) was 
brought. This clause depends naturally on diayyéAAwr, k. t. A, and 
as it formed a part of the notice which Paul gave in the temple 
(hence oratio directa) would have naturally the subjunctive (until 
it should be brought, as in 23, 12. 21; 25, 21), instead of the indica- 
tive. It may be an instance, as Meyer suggests, in which the direct 
form of the announcement glides over into the past of the narra- 
tive. See K. Ausfh. Gr. § 846. Some carry back the clause to 
eioyet eis TO iepóv as elliptical: went into the temple and staid there 
until the offering was brought. In that case we must pass over 
the nearer point of connection for a remoter one, and must even 
insert the word in the text which renders that connection possi- 
ble. Further, it is improbable that Paul lodged two or three days 
in the temple; and yet as he speaks of himself as there on the 
day of the riot, in order to bring the final offerings (24, 18), it 
would follow on this view of the subject that he had remained 
there from his first repairing to the temple till that time. The 
true emphasis of úrèp évos ékdørov lies in the fact that Paul was 
to be answerable for the expenses of the offering of each one ; 
not (as Hws.) that he would remain in the temple until each one’s 
offering was presented. 


VERSES 27-30. Paul ts seized by the Jews, and dragged from the 
| Temple. 


V. 27. ds dé euedAov, K. t. À, Now as the seven days were about 
to be completed, i. e. in all probability the seven days announced 
to the priests as the limit to which the vow of the Nazarites 
would extend, and as the period also of the apostle’s partnership 
in that consecration. This is the readiest explanation and the 
one to which most critics assent (Bng. Kuin. Olsh. Mey. De Wet. 
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Alf.). Neander’s idea is that their vow embraced only seven 
days in all, and that Paul joined them on the last of these 
days. Against that construction stands the inference from 
edynv éxovres ef éavTov in v. 23, that the vow had been resting on 
them for a considerable time before the apostle’s connection with 
them, and, also, that iva Evpyowvrat tyv Kepadnv (v. 24) would sig- 
nify very little if the ceremony was to take place at the expira- 
tion of a single week. — Wieseler (p. 105) has revived the opinion 
of some of the older interpreters, viz. that the seven days were 
those observed as the feast of Pentecost. His arguments are 
mainly two: first, as obviating an objection, that this meaning 
suggests itself readily enough after the information (20, 16) that 
Paul was hastening to keep the Pentecost at Jerusalem; and, 
secondly, that the reckoning of the twelve days between his 
arrival there and his subsequent trial at Cæsarea demands this 
explanation. Howson adopts the same view. But the article 
before èrrà jpépae recalls quite irresistibly the days of the puri- 
fication just spoken of, and the twelve days mentioned in 24, 11 
may be computed in different ways (see note there), and hence 
though compatible with that theory do not establish it. Above 
all, the assumption that the Jews observed Pentecost as a heb- 
domadal festival is too uncertain to be made the basis of an ex- 
planation. The law of its institution prescribed but one day 
though the later Jews, it would seem, added a second. Win. 
Realw. I. p. 243.— oi dad tis “Acias “lovdata, the Jews from Asia, 
i. e. the province of that name where Paul had resided so long 
(20, 31). Some of them may have been from Ephesus, who 
would recognize Trophimus (v. 29) as a fellow-townsman. The 
Jews here, the authors of this riot, were not believers and hence 
not of the class of Jews whom the apostle expected to conciliate. 

V. 28. Bondetre, help, i. e. to apprehend him, or to wreak ven- 
geance on him, — éri re kai, and further also; comp. 2, 26. It is 
one of Luke’s peculiar phrases. —"EAAyvas may be the plural of 
the class or category, because what Paul had done in the case of 
one, he might be said in point of principle to have done for 
many; or it may have been an exaggeration for the purpose of 
increasing the tumult. — «is rò tepov, into the temple, i. e. the part 
of it interdicted to foreigners. The outer court or inclosure was 
called the court of the Gentiles, and could be entered by them 
without profanation. The second court, or that of the Israelites, 
was surrounded with marble pillars, on which, as Philo states, 
was inscribed in Latin and Greek: “On penalty of death let no 
foreigner go further.” 
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V. 29. orav mpoewpaxdtes, had seen before, on some previous oc- 
casion ; or possibly, had seen away, at a distance (Mey.). In this 
compound the preposition refers elsewhere to the future (out of 
question here) or to space, not to past time (R. and P. Lex.). 
The retrospective sense lies so near to the use of zpé, and occurs 
so readily here, that we need not scruple to admit it. — For Tro- 
phimus, see on 20,4. He was a foreigner (Edécwv), and not a 
Jew from Ephesus.—ov évourov, K. T. `, whom they were supposing, 
etc. They had seen Trophimus in the city with him, and from 
that rushed to the conclusion that he had brought Greeks into the 


temple. “ Zelote putantes,” says Bengel, “ sepe errant.” 
V. 30. kov ... . iepov, they dragged him out of the temple, so 


as not to pollute it with blood (Olsh. Mey. De Wet.). They had 
determined already to kill him. Bengel conjectures (whom Bmg. 
follows) that they wished to prevent him from taking refuge at 
the altar. But the Mosaic law restricted the nght of asylum to 
those who had been guilty of accidental murder; see Ex. 21, 13. _ 
14. — ékreloSnoav at Ivpa, the doors (of the second court) were 
closed, probably by the Levites, who had the care of the temple; 
see the note on 4, 1. They may have feared that the crowd 
would return, or some new disturbance arise. 


Verses 31-40. The Roman Commander rescues Paul from the 
Hands of the Jews. 


V. 31. Gytowvrwv ðè aùròv daoxretvat, Now while they are seeking 
to kill him; they were beating him for that purpose (see v. 32). 
But as the onset had been sudden, and they were not furnished 
with weapons, some delay intervened. It was nothing in all hu- 
man appearance but that momentary delay, that saved now the 
life of the apostle. The Roman officer had time to appear and 
snatch him from impending death. — åvéßn, k. T. X., @ report went 
up to the chiharch of the cohort; see his name in 23, 26. It was 
but the work of a moment to convey to him the information. He 
had his station in the castle of Antonia, which was on a rock or 
hill at the northwest angle of the temple-area. The tower at the 
southeast corner of the castle “was seventy cubits high, and 
overlooked the whole temple with its courts. The fortress com- 
municated with the northern and western porticos of the temple- 
area, and had flights of stairs descending into both; by which 
the garrison could at any time enter the court of the temple and 
prevent tumults.” Bibl. Res. I. p. 432. During the festivals it 
was customary to keep the troops in readiness to suppress the 
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riots which were so liable to occur at such times (comp. on 10, 
37). See Jos. Antt. 20.5.3; Bell. Jud. 5. 5. 8.— The Turkish 
garrison stands at present very nearly on the site of the old 
castle. The traveller obtains his best view of the court of the 
Haram or mosque of Omar, the ancient temple-area, from the 
roof of this garrison. 

V. 32. éxarovrapyxovus, centurions, each with his proper comple- 
ment of men. The chiliarch ordered out a force sufficiently large 
to intimidate all opposition. — karéðpapev êr airovs, ran down upon 
them. To that despatch Paul was indebted for his escape; note 
also éfaurns. This verb corresponds to avéBy in v. 31 — ot ðè iðóv- 
res, K. T. Ào Now when they saw the chiliarch, ete. They knew the 
consequences too well to run the risk of a collision with the Ro- 
man troops. See on 19, 24. 

V. 33. delva drdvoeot duct, to be bound with two chains, i. e. to 
have his arms fastened to two soldiers, one on each side of him. 
The mode was described in the note on 12, 6.—ris àv etn, who he 
might be, since his name and rank were uncertain. — kai ri éore 
meromkós, and what he has done. The form of the inquiry presup- 
poses that he had committed some crime. W.§41.4.c. He put 
the question to the crowd, as the responsive clamor shows in the 
next verse. 

V. 34. cis rv wapeuPodrny, into the garrison or barracks ; not the 
castle as a whole (E. V.), but the part of it assigned to the sol- 
diers. 

V. 35. èri rods dvaBadpovs, upon the stairs which led up to the 
castle. On arriving here, the crowd pressed on Paul so as to 
awaken the fear of some outrage or treachery. Some think that 
he was lifted off his feet by the throng, and then taken and 
carried up the stairs. — ovveBy, K. T. À., t happened that he was 
borne (in their arms or on their shoulders) by the soldiers. ovvéßn 
is not superfluous. éSacrdZero alone would have pointed out less 
distinctly the peril of his situation, as evinced by their adopting 
such a precaution. 

V. 36. Now was heard again the shout which thirty years 
before surrounded the pretorium of Pilate, “Away with him, 
away with him” (Hws.). aipe is imperative present because 
nxovovsJe (imperf.) represents the cry as a continued one; sec 22, 
22. Compare dpov in John 19, 15, where the aorist precedes. 

V. 37. “EAAnuort ywookes; Dost thou know Greek? The ad- 
verb stands in the place of the object (comp. ovrw in 20, 13), and 
Aadety is not to be supplied (Kuin.); comp. rods Supiori êriorapévovs 
in Xen. Cyr. 7. 5. 31, and in Latin Grece nescire (Mey. De Wet.). 
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V. 38. oùk apa, x. T. A, Art thou not therefore the Egyptian? i. e. 
as I supposed. ov indicates an affirmative answer with reference 
to the speaker's former state of mind. W. $ 57.3. The com- 
mander, on being addressed in Greek, concludes that he is mis- 
taken; for it was notorious (it would seem) that the Egyptian 
was unable to speak that language. He could not have drawn 
that inference solely from his Egyptian origin, for the Greek was 
now spoken more or less in almost every country. — Of this 
Egyptian impostor, Josephus has given two different accounts 
which need to be reconciled with each other, as well as with 
Luke. In his Bell. Jud. 2. 13. 5, he relates that a juggler (yéys), 
whom he also denominates 6 Aiyórrios, having procured for him- 
self the reputation of a prophet, led a great multitude of about 
thirty. thousand men out of the desert to the Mount of Olives, 
and promised them that the. walls of Jerusalem would fall down 
at his command; but Felix fell upon them, the Egyptian fled per 
dAiywy, with a small number, most of his followers were slain or 
taken prisoners, and the rest of the crowd (rò Aourov rAnJos) dis- 
persed. In his Antt. 20. 7. 6 (he wrote this work later than his 
Jewish War), he states that this Egyptian came to Jerusalem, 
that he persuaded the populace to go out with him to the Mount 
of Olives, where he would exhibit to them the wonder before 
mentioned; and then he speaks of the attack of Felix, and in 
that connection says merely that four hundred of the Egyptian’s 
people were slain, and two hundred were taken captive, without 
any further addition. “ Here now,” says Tholuck (Glaubwiirdig- 
keit, p. 169), “Josephus has in all appearance contradicted him- 
self in the most glaring manner; for in one case the Egyptian 
brings the people from the desert to the Mount of Olives, in the 
other, from Jerusalem; in the one case the greater part of thirty 
thousand people are slain or taken prisoners; in the other, the 
number of the slain amounts to only four hundred, that of the 
prisoners to only two hundred. This example serves to illustrate 
an important rule of criticism, so often violated by sceptical writers 
in relation to the Bible; and that is, that, if the general credibil- 
ity of an historian be acknowledged, we are bound to reconcile 
an apparent difference by interpretation or combination. The 
application of this principle here enables us to view the matter 
thus. The man had at first a band of sicari, and a rabble had 
also attached themselves to him; these people he leaves behind 
on the Mount of Olives, and leads thither out of Jerusalem an 
additional crowd, so that the entire multitude might amount to 
about thirty thousand men. As usually happens in such cases, 
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curiosity merely had drawn together most of them. Only a smaller 
company belonged to the train of his followers, and among these 
were the sicari, the attack of the Romans was directed properly 
against these, of whom Felix slew four hundred, and made two 
hundred prisoners. With a small number, i. e. with the four thou- 
sand of whom Luke speaks, he escaped into the desert; the re- 
maining mass, i. e. ro wAjJos, of which the first passage of Jose- 
phus speaks, dispersed. In this, or in a similar way, the Jewish 
historian may be reconciled with himself, and with the writer of 
the Acts.” — eis tiv epypov, into the desert, viz. between Egypt and 
Palestine, as he came from that direction. — rods rerpaxicyidiovs, 
the four thousand. 'The event was so recent that the precise 
number was still known. The same Felix was procurator of 
Judea at this time; see 23, 24.—ouxapiwv, assassins, a Latinism. 
They received their name from the Roman sica, a curved dagger 
adapted by its form to be concealed beneath the clothes; they 
could use it for striking a fatal blow, in a crowd, without being 
observed. 

V.39. éa.... Tapoevs, as analyzed by Meyer, contains two 
clauses: Iam indeed (pev) not the Egyptian, but a Jew from Tar- 
sus. 6€ below can hardly be antithetic. — KiAuxias depends on 
moAews; not in apposition with an implied genitive in Tapcevs 
(E. V.).— oùk donpov, not unnoted ; on the contrary, says Josephus 
(Autt. 1. 6. 1), the most important city of all Cilicia. Many of 
the coins of Tarsus bear the title of Autonomous and Metropolis. 
See on 9, 30. 

V. 40. ILatAos éoras, k. r. A. “ What nobler spectacle,” ex- 
claims Chrysostom, “than that of Paul at this moment! There 
he stands bound with two chains, ready to make his defence to 
the people. The Roman commander sits by, to enforce order by 
his presence. An enraged populace look up to him from below. 
Yet in the midst of so many dangers, how self-possessed is he, 
how tranquil!” — r “EBpaids diaréxrw, in the Hebrew dialect, i. e. 
in the Syro-Chaldaic or Aramean, as in John 5, 2; 19,13. See 
on 6, 1. In that language, if he was not more intelligible to most 
of his hearers, he could at least “speak more directly to the 
hearts of the people.” | 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


Verses 1-21. Paul's Speech on the Stairs of the Castle. 


V.1. As we examined Luke’s account of Paul’s conversion 
(9, 1-18) in connection with this address, it will be sufficient for 
the most part to refer the student to the notes there, so far as the 
two narratives coincide. I subjoin Mr. Humphry’s introductory 
paragraph. “ Though the subject-matter of this speech has been 
related before, it assumes here a fresh interest from the manner 
in which it is adapted to the occasion and the audience. The 
apostle is suspected of disaffection to the Mosaic law. In order 
to refute this charge, he addresses them in Hebrew; he dwells on 
his Jewish education, and on his early zeal for the law; he shows 
how at his conversion he was guided by Ananias, a man devout 
according to the law, and of good report among the Jews at Da- 
mascus, and how he subsequently worshipped in the temple at 
Jerusalem, So far they listen to him; but he no sooner touches 
on the promulgation of the gospel among the heathen (v. 21) 
than he is interrupted, and his fate would probably have been 
the same as Stephen’s, had he not been under the protection of 
the Roman captain.” — For ddeAdot kat rarépes, see on 7, 2. Some 
of the rulers mingled with the crowd, whom Paul knew person- 
ally or recognized by some badge of office. Here too (1, 16) 
dvépes is complimentary and belongs with that force to both nouns. 
— pov depends not on dxovoare (comp. 1, 4), but on åroňoyías. 

V. 3. The common rule would place pév after yeyevynuevos. It 
stands out of its place now and then in the best writers. W. § 
61.5. The opposition lies evidently between Paul’s foreign birth 
and his education at Jerusalem. — KiAuxias depends not on róde 
understood, but on Tapo under the rule of possession. W. $ 30. 2. 
— Critics point this sentence differently. Many of the older com- 
mentators, whom Meyer follows, place the comma after Tapodma, 
instead of ravry, so as to bring a participle at the head of the 
several clauses. This division promotes the rhythm at the ex- 
pense of the sense. The comma should be put undoubtedly 
after rairn (Grsb. Lehm. De Wet.). Tischendorf follows this 
punctuation in his second edition. apa rovs móðas TauaMýà, at 
the feet of Gamaliel, is appropriate to zemadevpévos, but not to dava- 
reIpappevos; the latter having respect to his physical growth or 
progress to manhood, the former to his professional training. åva- 
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TeJpappévos ev TH Tõde TavTn, having been brought up in this city, 
forbids the supposition that Paul was an adult when he went to 
reside at Jerusalem. Compare, also, 26,4. He must have re- 
moved thither from Tarsus in his boyhood or early youth. It is 
surprising that Eichhorn and Hemsen should maintain, in opposi- 
tion to such evidence, that Paul did not enter the school of Ga- 
malhel until the thirtieth year of his age. See note on 7, 58. To 
be taught at one’s feet was a proverbial expression among the 
Jews, founded on the fact that in their schools the teachers, 
whether they stood or sat, occupied a higher place than the pu- 
pus. Schottg. Hor. Hebr. p. 477. — xara dxpiBeav = kara tiv axpt- 
Beorarny aipeow in 26,5. Paul had been a Pharisee, and in his 
zeal for Judaism had surpassed all the adherents of that sect 
who had been students with him under Gamaliel (see Gal. 1, 
13). — rarpwov vópov = vópov TvV Tarépwv; Comp. TH Tatpaw Jew 
in 24, 14. Jeov is like the genitive in 21, 20. 

V. 4. ravryv tiv ôðóv (19, 23), stands concisely for those of this 
way; comp. 9, 2. — dypt Javarov, unto death, not the aim merely 
(Grot. Mey.), but result of his persecution. The facts in the 
case justify the strongest sense of the expression; see v. 20 and 
26, 10. — dvépas, k. tr. AÀ. See on 8, 2. 

V. 5. ws Kat.... pot, as also the high-priest testifies ( =is wit- 
ness) for me; i. e. the dpyepeds at that time (see on 9, 1), who 
was known to be still living. Some construe the verb incorrectly 
as future.— pds rovs adeAdovs== pos tas cuvaywyds in 9, 2; i. e. 
unto the Jewish rulers of the synagogue whom Paul recognizes 
as brethren (as in v. 1), to show that he was not hostile to his 
countrymen or alienated from them (21, 28); comp. Rom. 9, 1 sq. 
— éropevdpnv, was journeying; not went (E. V.).—déwv .... ovras, 
in order to bring also those there, lit. thither, because the speakers 
mind passes from where he is to them; not the emigrants thither 
(Mey. Alf.), since the Jews had resided there too long to be viewed 
in that light. — iva ryswpyIoow, that they might be punished, viz. by 
imprisonment (v. 4; 8, 3), by stripes (v. 19; 26, 11), or by death 
(v.4; 8, 1). 

V. 6. éyevero, x. T. A., But it happened to me as I journeyed (the 
participle as imperfect) that, etc. — or mopevouévo is not an in- 
stance of the dative absolute, but depends on éyévero; comp. v. 17. 
W. $ 31. 2. R. 2.— repi peonuBpiav, about mid-day. See on 9, 3. 
That he should have had such a vision (pôs ikavóv) at such an 
hour made it the more impossible that he should be deceived. — 
For repi in repiaotpdiat repeated before ué, see on 3, 2. 

V.7. éreca, which is changed in some copies to ézegoy, is an 
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Alexandrian form; comp. Gal. 5,4. W. $13. 1.a.  Transcribers 
have probably altered this termination to the second aorist in 
some other passages, as John 6, 10; Heb. 3, 17; Rev. 7,11. For 
éreca in the classics, see K. $ 154. R. 2; B. $ 114. 

V. 9. ot obv uot dvres== oi cvvodedovtes aire in 9, 7 (comp. 26, 
14). So those might be described who happened to be travelling 
with Saul in the same caravan; but the common view is more 
correct, that they are the men who accompanied him as his as- 
sistants. He would need the aid of others to enable him to con- 
vey his prisoners in safety to Jerusalem (v. 5).— ri òè pwviv otk 
nxovoav, but the voice of him who spoke to me they understood not. 
For this translation, see the remarks on 9, 7. 

V.11. as ðè oùk e&véBAerov, As now I saw not, i. e. any thing; 
here only without an object. — dad rs dd€ns Tod pwros éexeivov, from 
the glory, splendor, of that light, which was “above the brightness 
of the sun;” see 26,13. “The history (9, 9) mentions simply 
the fact of his blindness, but the apostle states its cause, as an 
eye-witness would naturally do.” Birks, p. 328.1 

V. 12. cioeBys is the authorized word, not edAaBys. “ The his- 
torian (9, 10) calls Ananias a disciple; but the apostle ‘a devout 
man according to the law, having a good report of all the Jews 
who dwelt there. Such a description was admirably suited to 
his immediate object, to conciliate his audience in every lawful 
way. How consistent it was with the other account appears 
from 21, 20, in the words of James: ‘ Thou seest, brother, how 
many thousands of Jews there are who believe, and they are all 
zealous of the law.” Birks, p. 329. — xarotxovytwv, sc. év Aapacke. 
— érisrds, standing near,in order to place his hands upon him ; 
comp. 9, 17.— The recapitulation here omits the vision to Ana- 
nias, related so fully in the history (comp. 9, 10 sq.). The cir- 
cumstances of that event were unimportant to the apostle’s 
defence, and would have made his commission to the Gentiles 
needlessly prominent at this stage of the address. 

V. 13. dvéBdeWov, look up and see; and so in the next clause, 
aveBrea eis aùróv, I looked up upon him. We are to think of 
Paukas sitting there blind, and Ananias as standing before him 
(Mey ). The verb does not vary its meaning, but suggests in 
the first instance what it asserts in the second. The involved 
idea prevails over the direct one in such a use as that in 9, 12. 

V.14. 6 Jeds rév rarépov Huav, the God of our fathers, is another of 


1 Hore Apostolice, by the Rev. T. R. Birks, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge (London 1850). 
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“those conciliatory touches which mark a real discourse.” — rpo- 
exetpioato, K. T. À appointed (destined, as in 3,20) thee to know his 
will, not as to the way of saving men (i. e. BovAyy in 20, 27), but 
as to what he was to do and suffer in his future sphere of labor ; 
comp. 9, 15. 16.— kat iev. See the last remark on 9, 7. — rtòv 
dixaov, aS in 3, 14; 7, 52. 

V. 15. drt toyn.... dvdpwrovs, for thou shalt be a witness for him 
unto all men. This is the reason why Christ had revealed him- 
self to Paul; comp. Gal. 1,16. mávras àvłpórovs takes the place 
of édvév kal Baciréwv, vidv re IopayA in 9,15. The more guarded 
phraseology here evinces the tact of the speaker. Paul would 
keep back for the present the offensive eis édvy which when 
uttered at length (v. 21) was the last word that the bigoted Jews 
would bear from him. — The idea of our English “ martyr” was 
not attached to pdprup or paprvs till a later period. We see the 
word in its progress to that signification in v. 20 and Rev. 17, 6. 
Towards the close of the second century it had become so hon- 
orable a title, that the Christians at Lyons who had been con- 
demned to suffer torture or death, fearful that they might waver 
in the moment of extremity, refused to be called “martyrs.” 
“This name,” said they, “properly belongs only to the true and 
faithful Witness, the Prince of Life; or, at least, only to those 
whose testimony Christ has sealed by their constancy to the end. 
We are but poor, humble confessors, i. e. 6ucdAoyou.” (Euseb. 
Hist. 5. 2).— ôv instead of á, which the verb requires, arises from 
the suppressed éxeivwy after pdprvs. | 

V.16. dvacrds stands opposed to peédres, i. e. without delay ; 
see on 9, 18. — árra, be baptized, or, with a stricter adherence 
to the form, have thyself baptized (De Wet.). One of the uses of 
the middle is to express an act which a person procures another 
to perform for him. W. § 38.3; K. 250. R.2. This is the only 
instance in which the verb occurs in this voice, with reference to 
Christian baptism. In the analogous case (1 Cor. 10, 2) the read- 
ing is €Barricavro or ¢Barticdnoav.— kai drddrovea Tas åuaprias cov, 
and wash (bathe) away thy sins. This clause states a result of 
the baptism, in language derived from the nature of that ordi- 
nance. It answers to «is afeow dmaptiov in 2, 38, 1. e. submit to 
the rite in order to be forgiven. In both passages baptism is rep- 
resented as having this importance or efficacy, because it is the 
sign of the repentance and faith which are the conditions of salva- 
tion. Compare dzedovoacde in 1 Cor. 6,11. The sort of outward 
washing expressed by this verb has been noticed on 16, 33. 
Hence there can be no question as to the mode of baptism in 
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this instance; for if it be maintained that Barrio is uncertain 
in its meaning, a definition is added in dméAovoat which removes 
the doubt. — érixaderapevos Tò òvopa airod supplies essentially the 
place of rì rẹ òvóparı Tycot Xpıorod in 2, 38; see the note on 
that clause. rod kvpíov after õvopa has much less support than 
airov. The pronoun can refer only to Christ; comp. on 9, 14. 

V.17. For this journey to Jerusalem, see on 9, 10. — éyévero 
governs po. as in v. 6.—In zpocevyopevov pov the construction 
changes to the genitive absolute. On accountof this intervening 
clause, pe accompanies yéverda, though éyevéro has the same log- 
ical subject (see on 15, 23). W. $ 44. 3.— On éxordoa, see 10, 
10. Some, as Schott, Wieseler, and others, would identify this 
“ecstasy” with the vision to which Paul alludes in 2 Cor. 12, 2; 
and would establish by this coincidence the date of the composi- 
tion of that Epistle. Butas the apostle had so many similar reve- 
lations in the course of his life, and as the character of this vision 
is so unlike that described in 2 Cor. 12, 2, the conjecture that 
they are the same must be pronounced vague and improbable. 

V. 18. ey raye, quickly, accords with Gal. 1,18. On this first 
visit Paul remained at Jerusalem but fifteen days, and received 
this command probably on one of the last of them. In that pas- 
sage of the Epistle the apostle says nothing respecting this vision 
in the temple, as it was sufficient for his object to mention the 
reason for this journey thither and the brevity of his stay. — dre 

. . wept enor, because they (viz. his unconverted countrymen) well 
not receive thy testimony, i. e. although he should continue to de- 
clare it to them. See the note on 9, 30. 

V.19. eîrov, k. t. A. The apostle states the reason here why 
he supposed Jerusalem to be his proper field of labor. His his- 
tory as a converted blasphemer and persecutor was notorious in 
that city; the testimony of such aman might be expected to have 
more weight among those who had witnessed the change in his 
character, than among those to whom his previous life was un- 
known. 

V. 20. pdprupds cov, thy witness, not “martyr” (E. V.); see on 
v. 15.— Kat oùrós, then (see on 1, 10) Z myself. — In respect to 
cuvevdokav, see the note on 8, 1. r) dvapéoea airov the critical 
editions of the text omit, or put in brackets. It is probably an 
addition from 8, 1.— On ¢vAdoowy, K. T. A., see 7, 58. 

V. 21. opevov is present, because he was to obey at once. 
He proceeded to Syria and Cilicia (9, 30 and Gal. 1, 21), and 
remained there three or four years before his arrival at Antioch 
(see on 9, 30). As he was ordered to leave Jerusalem because 
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God would send him to the Gentiles, we may infer (though this 
is not the common opinion) that he preached to heathen as well 
as Jews during his sojourn in those regions. See note on 13, 3. 
—“ Paul relates this vision to show,” as Alford remarks, “ that his 
own inclination and prayer had been, that ke might preach the 
gospel to his own people; but that it was by the imperative com- 
mand of the Lord himself that he went to the Gentiles.” 


Verses 22-29. Paul pleads his Roman Citizenship, and escapes 
the Torture. 


V. 22. Ñkovov, continued to hear.— dypt rovrov tov Adyov, unto 
this word, viz. that God would send him to the heathen. — aîpe is 
present because it was a repeated cry; see on 21, 37. — For róv 
with rovodrov, the one such as he, see on 19, 25. — où yap kadhkev 
aùròv Ehv, for it was not fit he should hve ; imperfect because he had 
forfeited life long ago. W. $41.2. Meyer refers the past tense 
to the chiliarch’s interference ; he ought not to have rescued the 
man, but should have left him to his fate. Some copyists, stum- 
bling apparently at the imperfect, wrote kaJjK«ov or kałýket. 

V. 23. furrovvrwv tà iuára means, not throwing off their gar- 
ments as a preparation for‘stoning Paul (Grot. Mey.), for he was 
now in the custody of the Roman captain; but throwing them up, 
tossing them about, as a manifestation and an effect of their in- 
controllable rage. Their casting dust into the air was an act of the 
same character. This mode of demonstrating their feelings was 
suited also to inflame the populace still more, and to impress the 
tribune with the necessity of conceding something to their de- 
mands. Sir John Chardin, as quoted by Harmer,’ says that it is 
common for the peasants in Persia, when they have a complaint 
to lay before their governors, to repair to them by hundreds, or a 
thousand, at once; they place themselves near the gate of the 
palace, where they suppose they are most likely to be seen and 
heard, and there set up a horrid outcry, rend their garments, and 
throw dust into the air, at the same time demanding justice. 

V. 24. éxéXevoev, k. t. A. It is not surprising that the chiliarch 
gave this order. He had been unable to follow Paul’s address on 
account of his ignorance of the language; and witnessing now 
this renewed outburst of rage, he concludes that the prisoner 
must have given occasion for it by some flagrant offence, and 
determines, therefore, to extort a confession from him.—eirav.... 
avrov, directing that he should be examined by scourges. The plural 


1 Observations, Vol. IV. p. 203. 
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refers to the blows or lashes of the scourge. It was proposed to 
torture him into an acknowledgment of his supposed crime. — 
iva érvyva, that he might ascertain. — oŭrws éredavovv aire, were so 
crying out against him; not cried out (E. V.). 

V. 25. ws Õè mpoérewav aùròv rois iuâow has received two differ- 
ent explanations. Some, as De Wette, Meyer, Robinson, render : 
But as they (sc. the soldiers, see on v. 29) stretched him forth for 
the thongs, i. e. for the scourge, which consisted sometimes of two 
or more lashes or cords. They placed the apostle in an upright 
posture, so as to expose him more fully to the blows, or caused 
him to lean forward in order to receive them more effectually. 
The stripes, it will be remembered, were inflicted on the naked 
back (see 16, 22). Others translate, they stretched him forth with 
the thongs, against a block or pillar, i. e. bound him to it with 
them, preparatory to his being scourged. The article in this case 
would designate the thongs as those which it was customary to 
use on such occasions. Böttger (Schauplatz, p. 84), who advo- 
cates the view last stated, deduces a strong confirmation of it 
from v. 29. Itis said that the chiliarch feared when he ascer- 
tained that Paul was a Roman citizen, because he had bound him ; 
but that fear could not relate to the command in 21, 33, for he 
kept Paul in chains until the next day (v. 30), and Felix left him 
still in that condition at the expiration of his term of office (24, 
27). It was not contrary to the Roman laws for a magistrate to 
bind a criminal or suspected person for safe-keeping, although he 
was known to be a Roman citizen; and hence it is difficult to 
see what can be meant by dedexds in v. 29, unless it be the bind- 
ing connected with the scourging to which the commander had 
ordered Paul to be subjected. That was an outrage which was 
not to come near the person of a Roman even after condemna- 
tion; the infliction of it on the part of a judge or magistrate ex- 
posed him to the severest penalty. (Wdsth. concurs in this view.) 
Several critics (e. g. Kuin. Olsh.) render zpoérewar, delivered, con- 
signed, i. e. to the scourge, which is too vague for so specific a 
term. — rpòs tov érrôra ékaróvrapyov, unto the centurion standing 
there, having charge of the inquisition. It was the custom of the 
Romans to commit the execution of such punishments to that 
class of officers; comp. Mark 15, 39.— kal dxardxpirov, and (that 
too) uncondemned, without previous trial; see on 16, 37. 

V. 26. opa, rendered take heed in the English version, Gries- 
bach and others omit, after decisive authorities. It was added 
apparently to give more point to the caution. — 6 yap, K. T. N., for 
this manis a Roman. It may excite surprise that the centurion 
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believed Paul’s word so readily. We have the explanation of 
this in the fact, that a false claim of this nature was easily ex- 
posed, and liable to be punished with death. (Suet. Claud. c. 25.) 
It was almost an unprecedented thing that any one was so fool- 
hardy as to assert the privilege without being entitled to it. 

V. 27. déye pot, k. 7. A. He asks the question, not from any 
doubt of Paul’s veracity, but in order to have the report confirmed 
from his own lips, and at the same time to elicit an explanation 
of so unexpected a fact. The inquiry indicates his surprise that 
a man in Paul’s situation should possess a privilege which he 
himself had procured at such expense. 

V. 28. odXod kedhadaiov, for a great sum. It has been inferred 
from this circumstance, and from his name, that Lysias was a 
Greek. It was very common under the emperors to obtain the 
nights of citizenship in this way. Havercamp says in a note on 
Josephus (Antt. 1. p. 712), that a great many Jews in Asia Minor 
were Roman citizens at this time, who had purchased that rank. 
It did not always require great wealth to procure it. A few years 
earlier than this, in the reign of Claudius, “the rights of Roman 
citizenship were sold by Messallina and the freedmen, with 
shameless indifference, to any purchaser, and it was currently 
said that the Roman civitas (Dict. of Antt. s. v.) might be pur- 
chased for two cracked drinking-cups.” — kaí, also, connects the 
fact of his freedom with its origin. — yeyévyypa, Sc. “‘Pwpatos, i. e. 
he had inherited his rights as a Roman citizen. In what way the 
family of Paul acquired this distinction is unknown. Many of 
the older commentators assert that Tarsus enjoyed the full privi- 
leges of citizenship, and that Paul possessed them as a native 
of Tarsus. But that opinion (advanced still in some recent- 
works) is certainly erroneous. The passages in the ancient wri- 
ters which were supposed to confirm it are found to be inconclu- 
sive ; they prove that the Romans freed the inhabitants of Tarsus 
from taxation, allowed them to use their own laws, and declared 
their city the metropolis of Cilicia; but they afford no proof that 
the Romans conferred on them the birthright of Roman citizen- 
ship. Indeed, the opinion to that effect, could it be established, 
so far from supporting Luke’s credibility, would bring it into 
question; for it is difficult to believe that the chiliarch, after be- 
ing told that Paul was a citizen of Tarsus (21, 39), would have 
ordered him to be scourged, without any further inquiry as to his 
rank. It only remains, therefore, that Paul’s father, or some one 
of his ancestors, must have obtained Roman citizenship in some 
one of the different ways in which foreigners could obtain that 
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privilege. It was conferred often as a reward for fidelity to the 
Roman interest, or for distinguished military services ; it could be 
purchased, as was mentioned above; or it could be acquired by 
manumission, which, when executed with certain forms, secured 
the full immunities of freedom to the emancipated. In which 
of these modes the family of Paul became free can only be con- 
jectured. Some adopt one supposition, some another. Nothing 
is certain beyond the fact that Paul inherited his citizenship. 

V. 29. oi péàovres are soldiers who aided the centurion (v. 25). 
Luke does not mention the command of Lysias, which caused 
them to desist so promptly.— émeyvois dre “Pwpaids sru, having 
ascertained that he is a Roman. “Illa vox et imploratio, ‘ Civis 
Romanus sum,’ que sepe multis, in ultimis terris, opem inter 
barbaros et salutem tulit,”? proved itself effectual, also, in this 
instance. —ôri . . . . dedexas, because he had bound him. Those who 
understand this of his having ordered him to be chained in 21, 33, 
must suppose that his present fear was very transient. c\vcey 
in v. 30 shows that Paul was kept in chains during the night. 


Verse 30. Paul is examined before the Sanhedrim. 


V. 30. For the use of ró before the interrogative clause, see 
on V. 21.— rí Karyyopetrat rapa tov ‘lovdaiwy, why he is accused on 
the part of the Jews, not directly or formally, but, in point of fact, 
` by their persecution of him, their clamor for his death. apa is a 
more exact preposition for this sense (W. $ 47. p. 327) than is, 
which has taken its place in some manuscripts. Some have 
joined rapà rôv “Tovdaiwy with yvavar rò dodadés, as if it could not 
follow a passive verb. — é7d rôv decpov after <Avoevy expands the 
idea, and was added to the text probably for that purpose. Itis 
destitute of critical support. — xatrayayov tov Hadàov, having brought 
down Paul from his prison in the castle (see on 21, 31) to the 
lower place where the Sanhedrim assembled. According to Jew- 
ish tradition, that body transferred their sittings at length from 
Gazith, an apartment in the inner temple (see on 6, 13), to a 
room on Mount Zion, near the bridge over the Tyropwon. It 
was here probably that the council met at this time; for Lysias 
and his soldiers would not have presumed to enter the sacred 
part of the temple. The Romans conceded to the Jews the right 
of putting any foreigner to death who passed the forbidden limits; 
comp. on 21, 28. See Lewin, II. p. 672.? 


1 Cic. in Verr. Act. 2. 5. 57. 
* The Life and Epistles of St. Paul, by Thomas Lewin of Trinity College, 
Oxford (1851). 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


Verses 1-10. Pauls Speech before the Jewish Council. 


Vil. máon ovvadyjoe dyadh, with all good conscience; or, more 
strictly, consciousness, 1. e. of integrity and sincerity. See on 20, 
21.— rerodirevpat TO Jeo, L have lived unto God, i. e. for his service 
and glory; dative of the object (see Rom. 14, 18; Gal. 2, 19). 
The verb refers to his conduct in all respects; not specially to 
his political or civil relations. Compare d&iws rot ebayyeAiov moM- 
teveode in Phil. 1, 27.— dypt ravrys ris juepas, unto this day, from 
the time that he became a Christian. As his conduct before his 
defection from Judaism was not in question now, he had no oc- 
casion to speak of that part of his life, though he could claim in 
some sense to have acted conscientiously even then (see 26, 9). 

V. 2. 6 dpyepeds “Avavias. This Ananias is to be distinguished 
from the Annas, or Ananus, of whom we read in 4, 6; Luke 38, 2, 
and John 18,13. He is unquestionably, says Winer (Realw. I. p. 
57), the son of Nebedeeus, who obtained the office of high-priest 
under the procurator Tiberius Alexander, in the year A. D. 48, and 
was the immediate successor of Camydus or Camithus (Jos. Antt. 
20.5.2). He filled this office also under the procurator Cumanus, 
but, having been implicated in a dispute between the Jews and 
the Samaritans, he was sent by the Syrian propretor to Rome, 
in A. D. 52, in order to defend himself before the Emperor Clau- 
dius. The subsequent history of Ananias is obscure. He either 
lost his office in consequence of this journey, or, which is more 
probable (Jos. Antt. 20. 6. 3), he was acquitted, and continued to 
officiate as high-priest until he was superseded by Ismael, son of 
Phabi, just before the departure of Felix from Judea. In the 
latter case, says the same writer, he was the actual high-priest at 
the time of the occurrence‘related here, and is called dpyreped’s on 
that account, and not because he had formerly held the office, or 
because he occupied it during a vacancy. — Tots wapecraow aÙTO, 
those who stood near to him; not members of the council, or spec- 
tators, but the typéra, the servants in attendance; see on 4, 1. 
—rirrew airod rò crdpa, to strike his mouth. The mouth must be 
shut that uttered such a declaration. Jt was not to be endured 
that a man arraigned there as an apostate from the religion of his 
fathers should assert his innocence. This mode of enjoining 
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silence is practised in the East at the present day. “ As soon as 
the ambassador came,” says a traveller in Persia, “he punished 
the principal offenders by causing them to be beaten before him ; 
and those who had spoken their minds too freely, he smote upon 
the mouth with a shoe.” He relates another instance: “‘ Call 
the Ferasches,’ exclaimed the king; ‘let them beat the culprits 
until they die” The Ferasches appeared and beat them violent- 
ly; and when they attempted to say anything in their defence, 
they were struck on the mouth.” 1 

V.3. rimrev....6 deeds, God shall smite thee. The apostle 
declares in terms suggested by the outrage that God would punish 
the author of the brutal insult ; he does not imprecate vengeance 
on him, or predict that he would die by violence. As Ananias 
was killed by an assassin (Jos. Bell.Jud. 2. 17. 9), some have sup- 
posed Paul’s language to prefigure such an end. — rotye xexoviapeve, 
thou whited wall, i. e. hypocrite, because, as stated in the next 
clause, he did one thing while he professed another. For the 
origin of the expression, see Matt. 23, 27. The Jews painted 
their sepulchres white, so as not to defile themselves by coming 
unexpectedly in contact with them; hence they were fair to the 
eye while they were full of inward corruption. Jahn’s Archeol. 
§ 207. — kai od kady, And dost thou sit? etc. The verb is a later 
form for kidnoa. Lob. ad Phryn. p. 358. kaí conforms here to 
its use in questions designed to bring out the inconsistency of 
another’s views or conduct. Compare Mark 4, 13; Luke 10, 29. 
K. § 321. R. 1.—xpivov pe xara tov vópov, judging me according to 
the law, states what was true of him in theory, zapavopay, trans- 
gressing the law, what was true in point of fact. 

V. 5. ov« woe, I did not know at the moment, bear in mind 
(Bng. Wetst. Kuin. Olsh. Wdsth.). Compare the use of this 
verb in Eph. 6, 8; Col. 3,24. Some understand that Paul did 
not know, was ignorant, that Ananias was now the high-priest; a 
possible ignorance, certainly, since he had been absent from the 
country so long, and the high-priest was changed so frequently 
at that period. On the contrary, if the high-priest presided on 
such occasions or wore an official dress, Paul could tell at a glance 
who that dignitary was, from his position or his costume. But 
this view is liable to another objection; it renders the apostle’s 
apology for his remark irrelevant, since he must have perceived 
from the presence of Ananias that he was at least one of the 
rulers of the people, and entitled to respect on account of his 


1 Morier’s Second Journey through Persia, pp. 8, 94. 
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station. Others think that Paul spoke ironically, meaning that 
he did not know or acknowledge such a man as high-priest (Mey. 
Bmg.). The sarcasm so covertly expressed. would not have been 
readily understood, and the appeal to Scripture in that state of 
mind, becomes unmeaning, not to say irreverent. — yap yéyparrat 
connects itself with an implied thought: Otherwise I should not 
have so spoken ; for it tis written, viz. in Ex. 22, 28. The passage 
applies to any civil magistrate, as well as to the high-priest. Paul 
admits that he had been thrown off his guard; the insult had 
touched him to the quick, and he had spoken rashly. But what 
can surpass the grace with which he recovered his self-possession, 
the frankness with which he acknowledged his error? If his 
conduct in yielding to the momentary impulse was not that of 
Christ himself under a similar provocation (John 18, 22. 23), 
certainly the manner in which he atoned for his fault was Christ- 
lke. 

V. 6. yvoùs dé, k. T. À. Neander: “In order to secure the voice 
of the majority among his judges, Paul availed himself of a meas- 
ure for promoting the triumph of the truth which has been oftener 
employed against it, — the divide et impera in a good sense; in 
order to produce a division in the assembly, he addressed himself 
to the interest for the truth which a great part of his judges ac- 
knowledged, and by which they really approached nearer to him 
than the smaller number of those who denied it. He could say 
with truth that he stood there on trial because he had testified 
of the hope of Israel, and of the resurrection of the dead; for he 
had preached Jesus as the one through whom this hope was to 
be fulfilled. This declaration had the effect of uniting the Phar- 
isees present in his favor, and of involving them in a violent dis- 
pute with the Sadducees. The former could find no fault with 
him. If he said that the spirit of a deceased person, or that 
an angel, had appeared to him, no one could impute that to him 
as a crime; what he meant by this, and whether what he alleged 
was true or not, they did not trouble themselves to decide.” — 
mepi eAmidos, K. T. r., for hope’s sake and (that) a resurrection of the 
dead (Mey. De Wet.), i. e. by hendiadys, the hope of the resurrec- 
tion (Kuin. Olsh.). The first mode of stating it analyzes the 
grammatical figure. 

V. 7. éyevero ordos, there arose a dissention, difference of views 
respecting Paul’s case; see on 15, 2.— As the effect of this dif- 
ference, ¿exion rò rAnIos, the multitude was divided, took opposite 
sides. 

V. 8. py eivat .. . . mvedpa, that there is no resurrection, nor 
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angel or spirit. See Mark 12,18. pydé adds a second denial to 
the first, while pyre expands this denial into its parts. See W. $ 
55. 6. Josephus confirms this statement as to the belief of the 
Sadducees. In one place (Bell. Jud. 2. 8. 14) he says, that “ the 
Sadducees reject the permanence or existence of the soul after 
death, and the rewards and punishments of an invisible world ;” 
and in another place (Antt. 18. 1.4), that “the Sadducees hold 
that the souls of men perish with their bodies.” The Talmudists 
and other Jewish writers make the same representation. — rà 
apporepa, both, i. e. according to the above analysis, a resurrection 
and the reality of spiritual existences, whether angels or the 
souls of the departed. Josephus belonged to the sect of the 
Pharisees, and he represents their opinion to have been, “that 
souls have an immortal vigor, and are destined to be rewarded or 
punished in another state according to the life here, as it has 
been one of virtue or vice; that the good will be permitted to 
live again (i. e. in another body on the earth), and that the wicked 
will be consigned to an eternal prison.” (Antt. 18. 1.3.) “There 
was a variety of opinions concerning the resurrection,” says Bis- 
coe, “among the Pharisees, or traditionary Jews. In this account 
of it, which resembles the heathen idea of transmigration, Jose- 
phus, as I apprehend, has given us that which comes nearest to 
his own belief, or which he was inclined to have the Greek phi- 
losophers understand to be hisown. For he is accused by learned 
men, and certainly not without reason, of sometimes accommo- 
dating the Jewish revelation to the sentiments of the heathen, 
or bringing it as near to what was taught by them as might be.” 

V. 9. of ypappareis, x. T. À., the scribes of the party of the Pharti- 
sees contended, disputed violently. They appear as the champions 
of their party, because they were the men of learning, and ac- 
customed to such debates. — eè òè mvedua, x. T. À., but if a spirit 
spoke to him, or an angel ; undoubtedly, a designed apo- 
siopesis. A significant gesture or look towards the Sadducees 
expressed what was left unsaid: that is not an impossible thing, 
the matter then assumes importance, or something to that effect. 
See W. $ 64. II. For other examples of aposiopesis, see Luke 
19, 42 and 22,42. Some maintain that the sentence is incom- 
plete, because the remainder was unheard amid the tumult that 
now ensued. The common text supplies uù) Jeopaxydpey as the 
apodosis; but the testimonies require us to reject that addition. 
It was suggested, probably, by Jeoudyor in 5, 39. 

V. 10. pa dvacracdy ó Mados im aitrav, lest Paul should be 
pulled in pieces by them, as the parties struggled to obtain posses- 
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sion of him; their object being on the one side to protect him, 
and oii the other to maltreat or kill hin. — rò oTparevpa, the sol- 
diery, some of the troops stationed in the castle; see v. 27.— Ob- 
serve the collateral re after yew, since the rescue and the con- 
veyance to the garrison are parts of the same order. 


Verses 11-15. A Conspiracy of the Jews to slay Paul. 


V.11. 6 kúpos, i: e. Christ. — Japoe, be courageous still. The 
tense is present. Though he had not begun to despond, he was 
on the eve of trials which would expose him to that danger. — 
IladAe in the T. R., which the E. V. retains, is to be struck out. 
— cis ‘IepovoaAyjp and eis ‘Popy involve an ellipsis like that noticed 
on 8, 40.— dei, ts necessary, because such was the purpose of God; 
comp. 27,24. Paul had long cherished a desire to see Rome 
(19, 21; Rom. 1,13); but as far as we know, he was now as- 
sured for the first time that such was to be his destiny 

V. 12. momsavres ovorpopýv, having formed a combination (Mey. 
Rob.), which cvvwpooiav in v. 13 defines more precisely. — oi ‘Iov- 
dato, the Jews, since this party of them manifested the Jewish 
spirit; see the last remark on 4, 1. rweés rôv ‘Tovdaiwy is an unap- 
proved reading. 

V. 14. rots dpysepedor kal rots mpecBurépors, the chief-priests and 
the elders, i. e. those of these classes who were hostile to Paul, 
the Sadducee members of the council (Mey. De Wet.). This 
limitation suggests itself without remark, after the occurrence 
which has just been related. — dvedenaricapey éavrovs, we cursed 
ourselves. The expression points to some definite ratification of 
the atrocious oath. The reflexive of the third person (see v. 12) 
may follow a subject of the first or second person. K. $ 303. 8; 
B. § 127. n. 5. 

V. 15. otv r ovvedpiv, with the Sanhedrim, i. e. in the name 
of that body, as if it was their united request. — avpiov has been 
added to the text in some copies, because it occurs in v. 20. — 
axpiBéeorepov, more exactly than on the former trial. —mpò rod éyyioat 
aùróv, before he has come near, i. e. to the place of assembly. Their 
plan was to kill him on the way; see v. 21.— rod dvedciv depends 
on éroport as a genitive construction. W. § 44. 4.— It would be 
difficult to credit the account of such a proceeding, had Luke 
related it of any other people than the Jews. Here, as Lardner 
suggests (Credibility, I. p. 224), are more than forty men who 
enter into a conspiracy to take away Paul’s life in a clandestine 
manner; and they make no scruple to declare it to the council, 
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relying upon their approbation. It is clearly implied that these 
teachers of religion, these professed guardians of the law, gave 
their assent to the proposal; they had nothing to object, either to 
so infamous a design, or to the use of such means for accomplish- 
ing it. But, out of place as such a passage would be in any 
other history, it relates a transaction in perfect harmony with the 
Jewish opinions and practices of that age. A single testimony 
will illustrate this. Philo, in speaking of the course to be pur- 
sued towards a Jew who forsakes the worship of the true God, 
lays down the following principle: “It is highly proper that all 
who have a zeal for virtue should have a right to punish with 
their own hands, without delay, those who are guilty of this crime; 
not carrying them before a court of judicature, or the council, 
or, in short, before any magistrate ; but they should indulge the 
abhorrence of evil, the love of God, which they entertain, by 
inflicting immediate punishment on such impious apostates, re- 
garding themselves for the time as all things, senators, judges, 
pretors, sergeants, accusers, witnesses, the laws, the people; 
so that, hindered by nothing, they may without fear, and with all 
promptitude, espouse the cause of piety.” Josephus mentions a 
similar combination against the life of Herod into which a party 
of the Jews entered on account of the religious innovations which 
they charged him with introducing. (Antt. 15. 8. 1-4.) 


VERSES 16-22. The Plot ts disclosed to the Roman Commander. 


V.16. 6 vids ris ddeAdys, the son of his sister. Whether the 
family of this sister resided at Jerusalem, or the nephew only, 
does not appear from the narrative. His anxiety for the safety of 
Paul may have arisen from a stronger interest than that prompted 
by their relationship to each other. See the note on 9,30. He 
was not a bigoted Jew at all events; for in that case he would 
have allowed no tie of blood, no natural affection to interfere 
with the supposed claims of his religion. — ciceAduv, x. T. À., hav- 
ing entered wnto the castle, whence it appears that his friends, as 
afterward at Cæsarea (24, 23), had free access to him. Lysias 
may have been the more indulgent, because he would atone for 
his fault in having bound a Roman citizen. — rj èvéðpav, the am- 
bush which the Jews were preparing. 

V. 18. ó déopuos shows that Paul was still bound, i. e. by a 
chain to the arm of a soldier. — éyovra te AaAjoal cot, since he has 
something to say to thee; comp. eye yap, Kk. T. A., in v. 17. 

V. 21. évedpevovor, lie in wait, which they were doing inasmuch 
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as their plot was already so mature ; comp. êvéðpav ro.otvres in 25, 3. 
— TecoapdKovTa, SC. avdpGv, as in v. 13. — €romot eiot, SC. TOD dvedety 
aùróv; comp. v. 15. — mpoodeydpevoe Tv aro ood érayyeXiav, awaiting 
the (expected) promise from thee. éraryyedia has this constant 
sense in the New Testament. 

V. 22. Note the change to the direct style in drt ratra évedavt- 
cas mods pe. W. $ 63. II. 1. Compare Luke 5, 14. The opposite 
change occurs in v. 24. 


VersES 23-30. The Letter of Lysias to Felz. 


V. 23. dvo twas rôv Exarovrdpxwv, some two or three of the centu- 
rions ; not one or two (Hws.), from the nature of the expression 
and because less than two would be an inadequate command 
for so large a force. Though it is not said expressly, the infer-, 
ence is that these officers were to take charge of the expedition, 
as well as prepare for it. is joined with numerals renders them 
indefinite; comp. dvo0 twas rv patyrov in Luke 7,19. W. § 25. 
2.b; K. $ 303. 4.—orparwras, soldiers, who, as they are distin- 
guished from the other two classes named, must be the ordinary, 
heavy-armed legionaries. — deftokaBovs occurs only here and in 
two obscure writers of the iron age. “Its meaning,” says De 
Wette, “is a riddle.” The proposed explanations are these: rapa- 
dvdaxes, military lictors who guarded prisoners, so called from 
their taking the right-hand side (Suid. Bez. Kuin.); dancers (Vulg. 
E. V.); a species of light-armed troops (Mey.), since they are 
mentioned once in connection with archers and peltasts. Codex 
A reads defioBdrovs, jaculantes dextra (Syr.). See De Wette’s 
note here. — a6 tpitns apas, from the third hour, i. e. nine o'clock 
with us; it being implied that they were to march at that hour 
as well as be ready. 

V. 24. Krývy te wapaorncat, and that they should provide beasts 
of burden, as two or more would be needed for relays, or for the 
transportation of baggage. The discourse changes at this point 
from the direct to the indirect; comp. on 19, 27. — iva émPiBacav- 
TES, K. T. À, that having mounted Paul (on one of them) they might 
convey him in safety unto Felix. 8. in the verb refers to the in- 
termediate space, not to the dangers through which they were to 
pass; comp. 18, 27; 27, 44; 1 Pet. 3, 20.— Felz was the procu 
rator of Judea, having received this office from the Emperor 
Claudius, probably in the autumn of A. D. 52 (Win. Ang. Mey.). 
He was originally a slave, was a man of energy and talents, but 
avaricious, cruel, and licentious. Tacitus (Hist. 5. 9) has drawn 
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his character in a single line: “ Per omnem sævitiam ac libidinem 
jus regium servili ingenio exercuit.” See further, on 24, 3. 24. 

V. 25. ypdas belongs to the subject of eîrev in v. 23. — wepie- 
yovoav Tov TUrov ToUTOV, containing this outline, draught, i. e. a let- 
ter to this effect. The Roman law required that a subordinate 
officer, in sending a prisoner to the proper magistrate for trial, 
should draw up a written statement of the case. The technical 
name of such a communication was elogiwm. 

V. 26. xpariorw is an honorary epithet; see on 1, 1.— țyepóvi 
stands in the New Testament for the more specific érirpozos 
(comp. Matt. 27, 2).— yaipev. Compare the last remark on 15, 
23. 

V. 27. ov dvdpa is the object of égeAdunv, which aùróv repeats 
on account of the distance of the noun from the verb; comp. 
rovrov in 1, 22, — péAdovra àvapeio da, on the point of being killed ; 
not should have been (E. V.).— ow tr orparetpart, with the military 
(see v. 10).— pador dre “Pwaids éort, having learned that he is a 
Roman, which is stated as a reason why Lysias was so prompt 
to rescue him. It was not until after he had taken Paul into his 
custody that he ascertained his rank; but, as was not unnatural, 
he wished to gain as much credit as possible in the eyes of his 
superior. This deviation from truth, says Meyer, testifies to the 
genuineness of the letéer. Some resolve padov into kal giadov, 
as if he learned the fact that Paul was a Roman citizen after his 
apprehension. The Greek of the New Testament affords no in- 
stance of such a use of the participle. See W. $ 46. 2. Luke 
with his inquisitive habits (see his Gospel 1, 1) would find an 
opportunity to copy the letter during his abode of two years at 
Cæsarea. 

V. 28. Bovňópevos, x. T. N, Wishing to know or ascertain (yvôvar 
and érvyvovar are both found) the crime (not charge), of which at 
this stage of the affair Paul was supposed to be guilty. The 
weaker sense of airtay (Hws.) makes évekdàowv repetitious. — dr 
nv, K. T. Àp On account of which they were accusing him, not formally, 
but by their continued outcry, as Luke has related. — karýyayov 
avtov, I brought him down in person, as he must be present to 
gain the desired information ; see on 22, 30. 

V. 29. mepi Cyrnparwv rot vouov airav, concerning questions of 
their law. See the note on 18, 15.— As Javdrov and decpay de- 
noted the highest and lowest penalties of the law, the idea is 
that Paul had no crime alleged against him that required his 
detention or punishment (Böttg.). Every Roman magistrate be- 
fore whom the apostle is brought declares him innocent. 
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V. 30. The writer falls out of his construction here. He says 
pnverteions at the beginning of the sentence, as if he would have 
added ris pedAovons; but in the progress of the thought adds 
pée, as if he had commenced with pyvvoávrov .. . . émBovdry, 
k.t. À. The idea of the thing disclosed gives place to that of the 
persons who disclose it. W. $ 63. I — io ray ‘Tovdaiwy after éreo- 
Joe the recent editors omit (Tsch. De Wet. Mey.). — drepwa, I 
sent ; since the future act would be past on the reception of the 
letter (comp. Phil. 2,28; Philem. 11). W. $ 41. 5. 2.—ézi cod, 
before thee. 


Verses 31-35. Paul is sent to Feliz at Cesarea. 


V. 31. dvadaBdvres, having taken up, answers to émPiBacavres 
in V. 24.— 6a rs vukrós, during the night, which would include the 
hours from nine o’clock, P. M. (v. 23) to six, A. M.— eis ry Avti- 
matpioa, unto Antipatris, which was about thirty-eight miles from 
Jerusalem, on the route to Cesarea. It was built by Herod the 
Great, on the site of a place called Caphar Saba, and was named 
by him Antipatris, in honor of his father Antipater. See Jos. 
Antt. 16. 5. 2; Bell. Jud. 1. 21. 9. The modern Kefr Saba, about 
ten miles from Lud, the ancient Lydda, stands no doubt on the 
same spot.’ It is an instance, like Ptolemgis (21, 7), in which the 
original name regained its sway, on the decline of the power 
which imposed the foreign name. The Romans had two military 
roads from Jerusalem to Antipatris; a more southerly one by the 
way of Gibeon and Beth-horon, and a more northerly one by 
way of Gophna. Bibl. Res. II. p. 138. If Paul’s escort took 
the latter as the more direct course, they would arrive at Gophna 
about midnight, and at day-break would reach the last line of 
hills which overlooked the plain of Sharon. Antipatris lay on a 
slight eminence, at a little distance from the base of these hills. 
To perform this journey in the time allowed, would require them 


1 See the account of a visit to Kefr Saba by the late Dr. Smith, in the Biblio- 
theca Sacra, 1843, p. 478 sq. “It is a Muslim village, of considerable size, and 
wholly like the most common villages of the plain, being built entirely of mua. 
We saw but one stone building, which was apparently a mosque, but without a 
minaret. No old ruins, nor the least relic of antiquity, did we anywhere discover. 
A well by which we stopped, a few rods east of the houses, exhibits more signs 
of careful workmanship than anything else. It is walled with hewn stone, and is 
fifty-seven feet deep to the water. The village stands upon a slight circular emi- 
nence, near the western hills, from which it is actually separated, however, by a 
branch of the plain.” Raumer (Palästina, p. 132, 3d ed.) and Ritter (Erdkunde, 
XVI. p. 571) suppose Antipatris to have been at this place. 
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to proceed at the rate of about four miles an hour. As those who 
conducted Paul had a good road (traces of the old Roman pave- 
rhent are still visible), they could accomplish a forced march of 
that extent, in nine hours. Strabo says that an army, under or- 
dinary circumstances, could march from two hundred and fifty to 
three hundred stadia in a day, i.e. an average of about thirty 
miles. Forbiger (Handb. der Geog. p. 551) gives a table of the 
various distances of a day’s journey among the ancients. Some 
understand yyayov dua THs vuKrds to mean that they brought him by 
night, in distinction from the day; in which case they could have 
occupied two nights on the road. It is suggested that the escort 
may have proceeded to Nicopolis the first night, which was 
twenty-two Roman miles from Jerusalem, and, remaining there 
the next day, have arrived at Antipatris the night following. Bis- 
coe, Meyer,! Kuinoel, and others, adopt this opinion. In this case 
Tý) éravpov in v. 32 must denote the morrow after the arrival at 
Antipatris on the second night, instead of the morrow after leav- 
ing Jerusalem, as the text would more obviously suggest. If it 
be thought necessary, we may consider 84 rìs vuxrds as applying 
only to the greater part of the journey. It would be correct to 
speak of the journey, in general terms, as a journey by night, 
although it occupied two or three hours of the following day. 
This view, which Winer maintains (Realw. I. p. 65), allows us 
to assign twelve hours to the march, and the rate of travelling 
would then be a little more than three miles the hour. 

V. 32. édoavres, x. r. àe The remaining distance to Cæsarea 
was not more than twenty-five miles. They were now so far 
from the scene of danger that they could with safety reduce the 
escort. Whether they had orders to do this or acted on their 
own discretion, we are not told. They commenced their return 
to Jerusalem on the morrow, but after so hurried a march would 
travel leisurely, and may have occupied two days on the way. 

V. 34. ô ayeuesv appears in the common text, without sufficient 
reason — érepwrjcas, K. T. À having asked from what province he is. 
He makes the inquiry, perhaps, because the letter stated that 
Paul was a Roman citizen. 

V. 85. dsaxovcopai cov, J will hear thee fully. Observe the com- 
pound. The expression exhibits a singular conformity to the 
processes of Roman law. The rule was, Qui cwm elogio (see on 


1 J. A. G. Meyer in his Versuch einer Vertheidigung und Erläuterung der 
Geschichte Jesu und der Apostel aus Griechischen und Römischen Profanscriben- 
ten (p. 461). 
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v. 25) mittuntur, ex integro audiendi sunt. The governor of a 
province was not to give implicit credit to the document with 
which a prisoner was sent to him; he must institute an independ- 
ent examination of the case for himself. See Böttger, Beiträge, 
u. s. w., I. p. 8.— & T mparwpio rod Hpodov, in the pretorium of 
Herod, i. e. in the palace built by him at Cæsarea, and now occu- 
pied as the residence of the Roman procurators. Paul was con- 
fined in some apartment of this edifice, or within its precincts. 
See Win. Realw. II. p. 324. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Verses 1-9. Tertullus accuses Paul before Feliz. 


V.1. As to Ananias, see on 23, 2. — merà òè mévre Nuépas, Now 
after five days, i. e. in popular usage, on the fifth since Paul’s de- 
parture from Jerusalem (Kuin. Mey. De Wet.) ; not since his 
capture there, or since his arrival at Cæsarea. The escape from 
the Jewish conspiracy is nearest to the mind here after what has 
been related; and further, according to Roman usage, a case re- 
ferred like this should be tried on the third day, or as soon after 
that as might be possible (comp. 25, 17). See Böttger, II. p. 9. 
The reckoning in v. 11 admits of this decision. — pera rôv mpec- 
Burépwv, with the elders, 1. e. the Sanhedrists, represented by some 
of their number. rwôv is a gloss.— fyropos TepriAXov. As the 
people in the provinces were not acquainted with the forms of 
Roman law, they employed advocates to plead for them before 
the public tribunals. Tertullus was one of this class of men, and 
may have been a Roman ora Greek. It is not certain, that “the 
proceedings before Felix were conducted in Latin. In ancient 
times the Romans had attempted to enforce the use of Latin in 
all law courts, but the experiment failed. Under the Emperors 
trials were permitted in Greek, even in Rome itself, as well in 
the senate as in the forum, and it is unlikely that greater strict- 
ness should have been observed in a distant province.” Lewin, 
II. p. 684. — evepanoay, k. t. À, informed the governor against Paul, 
lodged their complaint. “ The beginning of any judicial action,” 
says Geib, “consisted in the formal declaration on the part of the 
accuser, that he wished to prosecute a particular person on ac- 
count of a certain crime.” } 


1 Geschichte des Romischen Criminal-processes, p. 115. 
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V. 2. KAnJevros atbrod, he having been called, after information of 
the case had been given (éveddvway), but before the charges 
against him were produced. The Roman law secured that 
privilege to the accused; see 25, 16. Nothing could be more 
unstudied than this conformity to the judicial rule. — ypgaro 
karņyopetv, proceeded to accuse. Tertullus insisted on three 
charges; viz. sedition (xwotvra ordcw), heresy (mpwrocrarny trav 
Nalwpaiwv), and profanation of the temple (és kai x. 7. A.); see 
on v. 5. 6. 

V.3. In this verse the participial clause forms the object of 
àmoðeyóueda ; COMP. edxaploTo TO Veo wavrwv ðv paddAov yAdooats 
AaAov in 1 Cor. 14,18. W.§46.1.a. Translate, That we enjoy 
much peace through thee, and (the benefit of) many (sc. roAdGv) 
excellent deeds performed for this nation by thy prudence, we ac- 
knowledge, with all gratitude. Most critics transfer the idea of 
Tos to Karopdwpatuv (De Wet. Mey. Rob.), which term refers 
to the general measures of his administration. The speaker 
employs the first person plural, because he identifies himself with 
his clients. — rdyry Te kal mavrayoð some join with yiwopevwv: both 
in every way and everywhere (Rob.); others with dmodeyoueta, and 
render, both always and everywhere; not merely now and here 
(De Wet. Mey.). The first is the surer sense of ravrn. The 
best editors write this word without iota subscript. W. § 5. 4. e. 
— The language of Tertullus is that of gross flattery. History 
ascribes to Felix a very different character. Both Josephus and 
Tacitus represent him as one of the most corrupt and oppressive 
rulers ever sent by the Romans into Judea. He deserved some 
praise for the vigor with which he suppressed the bands of rob- 
bers by which the country had been infested. The compliment 
had that basis, but no more. 

V.4. Wa.... eykérrw, But that [may not hinder, weary, thee too 
much, I will be brief, i.e. in what he proposes to advance. ént 
mActov refers, not to the few words of his preamble (Mey.), as if 
that was beginning to be tedious, but to his subsequent plea. — 
dxotoat Huey ovvropos, to hear us briefly, where the adverb qualifies 
the verb. It is unnecessary to supply Acfovrwy after juav. 

V.5. The sentence is irregular. We should have expected 
exparnoapev avrov at the beginning of the apodosis ; but instead of 
that the writer says ov kaí, influenced apparently by és kaí in the 
clause which precedes. W. $ 46. 2.— yap, namely: the case is 
as follows (comp. 1, 20). — àoruóv, pest, like our use of the word. 
—xkwwortvra.... lovdaiors, exciting disturbance unto all the Jews, i. e. 
among them and to their detriment. The latter idea occasions 
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the use of the dative. The charge is, that he set the Jews at 
variance with one another; not that he excited them to rebel 
against the Romans. — Na{wpaiwy occurs here only as a term of 
reproach (Olsh.); see on 2, 22. 

V.6. Os.... BeByrAdoa, who also attempted, ete. See 21, 28. 
— The entire passage kat kata .... èri cé (v. 6-8) is of doubtful 
authority. It is rejected by Griesbach, Bengel, Mill, Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, De Wette, and others. Manuscripts of the first 
class omit the words, and others contain them with different vari- 
ations. “If they are genuine,” says Meyer, “it is difficult to see 
why any one should have left them out; for kara rov Ĥpérepov 
vojLov nIeAncapev Kpivey Would be no more offensive in the mouth 
of the advocate who speaks in the name of his client, than the 
preceding éxparyoapev. The indirect complaint against Lysias in 
v. 7 was entirely natural to the relation of the Jews to this tri- 
bune, who had twice protected Paul against them.” It is urged 
for the words that their insertion answers no apparent object, and 
that they may have been dropped accidentally (Wdsth.). — 73A- 
Tape, K. T. À, we washed to Judge, etc. We obtain a very differ- 
ent view of their design from 21, 31; 26, 21. 

V.7. In perà roddjs Bias, with much violence. Tertullus mis- 
states the fact. The Jews released Paul without any struggle, 
on the appearance of Lysias; see 21, 32. — êri cé, before thee. 

V. 8. map ov would refer to Paul, if we exclude the uncertain 
text which precedes; but more naturally to Lysias, if we re- 
tain it (comp. v. 22). — dvaxpwas may be used of any judicial 
examination. It is impossible to think here of a tnal by tor- 
ture, since both Paul and Lysias were exempt from it in 
virtue of their rank as Roman citizens. It was illegal at all 
events to have recourse to this measure. See Howson’s note, 
II. p. 322. 

V. 9. cuverétevro, x. t. A, And the Jews also assailed him at the 
same time, viz. by asserting that the charges were true. This is 
a better reading than ovvévevro, assented, agreed, though we have 
that word in 23, 20. 


Verses 10-23. Pauls Defence before Feliz. 


V.10. èk moddGy èrâôv, since many years. As Felix became 
procurator probably in A. D. 52 (see on v.24), he had been in 
office six or seven years, which was comparatively a long time, 
at this period when the provincial magistrates were changed so 
rapidly. Some of them exceeded that term of service, but a 
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greater number of them fell short of it. Before his own appoint- 
ment as procurator, he had also governed Samaria for some years, 
under Cumanus, his predecessor. See Hertz. Encyel. IV. p. 354. 
—éJve. depends on xpirnv as dat. comm., judge for this nation, 
since the relation existed ideally for their benefit. B. § 133. 2.h; 
W. $381.2. Paul avoids the usual Aads and says éJvos, because 
he is speaking to a foreigner ; see, also, v. 17. — etduudrepov, more 
cheerfully (T. R.) ; or etdipws, cheerfully (Tsch.); the former more 
correct since the comparative as less obvious was liable to be dis- 
placed. 

V. 11. davapévov cov yvivat, since you are able to know, i. e. by 
inquiry ; or, érvyvavou (Tsch.), to ascertain. Paul adds this as an- 
other reason why he was encouraged to reply. The subject lay 
within a narrow compass. Felix could easily ascertain how the 
prisoner had been employed during the time in which he was 
said to have committed the crimes laid to his charge.— The com- 
mon text inserts 7 before dexadvo, which the later editions omit. 
See on 4, 22. The best mode of reckoning the twelve days is the 
following: First, the day of the arrival at Jerusalem (21, 17); 
second, the interview with James (21, 18); third, the assumption 
of the vow (21, 26); fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh, the vow 
continued, which was to have been kept seven days (being inter- 
rupted on the fifth); eighth, Paul before the Sanhedrim (22, 30; 
23, 1-10); ninth, the plot of the Jews and the journey by night 
to Antipatris (23, 12. 31); tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth, 
the days at Cæsarea (24, 1), on the last of which the trial was 
then taking place. The number of complete days, therefore, 
would be twelve; the day in progress at the time of speaking 
not being counted. The five days mentioned in v. 1 above agree 
with this computation, if, as suggested there, we reckon the day 
of leaving Jerusalem as the first of the five, and that of the arriv- 
al at Cæsarea as the last. So essentially Wetstein, Anger, Meyer, 
De Wette, and others. Some, as Kuinoel, Olshausen, would ex- 
clude the days spent at Cæsarea, and extend the time assigned 
to the continuation of the vow. But «ici pot (note the tense) 
evidently represents the days as reaching up to the present time. 
According to Wieseler’s hypothesis, that Paul was apprehended 
on the second day of the vow, the ai érrà juépar in 21, 27 form no 
part of the series. He distributes the time as follows: two days 
on the journey from Cæsarea to Jerusalem (21, 15); third, inter- 
view with James; fourth (mevrykosrý), seizure of Paul in the 
temple; fifth, the session of the Sanhedrim; sixth, the departure 
by night to Cæsarea; seventh, the arrival at Cæsarea; twelfth 
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(five days after that), the journey of Ananias from Jerusalem 
(24, 1); and thirteenth, his arrival at Cæsarea, and the trial of 
Paul. — dd s is abbreviated for årò tis ýuépas Hs. — mpocKvvycow, 
in order to worship, i. e. in the temple; which was an object en- 
tirely different from that imputed to him. For this use of the 
future participle, see B. $ 144. 3. 

V.12. The grammatical analysis here requires attention. The 
first oŭre extends to dyAo., and 7, or (not nor), connects merely the 
participial clauses, not ebpov expressed with that verb repeated. 
Before the second and third ovre we are to insert again eipov.... 
dxAou; so that both acts, the having disputed and the having ex- 
cited a tumult, are denied with reference to the temple, the syna- 
gogues, and the city. — The ĉadeyóuevov was not in itself censur- 
able, but in this instance he could urge that he had not even had 
any religious discussion during the few days in question. — êv rats 
ovvaywyais, în the synagogues at Jerusalem, where they were nu- 
merous; see on 6, 9.— karà ryv wodw, throughout the city, up and 
down the streets (Alf.); not excluding dvareyopevov, but refering 
especially to érucvoracw. 

V. 14. Having replied to what was falsely alleged, he states 
now (d€ adversative) what was true in the case. — drt kara ri óðòv, 
K. T. À, that according to (those of) the way (9, 2; 19, 9, etc.) which 
(not in which) they call a sect (aipeow, with a shade of reproach) 
so (i. e. after their mode) Z worship, etc. This appears to me 
more simple than to make ovrw prospective: so, viz. by believing all 
things, etc. (Mey. De Wet.).— kara rov vópov, throughout the law, 
in all the books of Moses; see on 13, 15. 

V.15. éAmiba.... Jedv, having a hope in reference to God, i. e. 
founded on him, since his word and his promise furnish the only 
basis of such a hope. — jv Kai, x. T. A., which also these themselves 
entertain, that it is appointed there shall be (see on 10, 28) a resur- 
rection of the dead, etc. airot otro. are the Jews present, viewed 
as representatives of the nation. Hence most of his accusers 
here were Pharisees, and the breach between them and the 
Sadducees (23, 7) had been speedily repaired. vexpdév in T. R. 
lacks the requisite support (Lehm. Tsch.). — diKxaiwyv re kaè ddikwv, 
not only of the just (those accepted as such by faith), but of the 
unjust. The resurrection of the wicked in order to be punished 
is as clearly taught here, as that of the nghteous to be rewarded. 
The apostle represents this hope as the prevalent Jewish faith. 
Comp. 26,7. “The Sadducees,” says Biscoe, (p. 68) “were so few 
in number, that they were not worthy of his notice by way of ex- 
ception. Josephus expressly tells us, ‘that they were a few men 
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only of the chief of the nation’ (Antt. 18. 1. 4); that they pre- 
vailed only with the rich to embrace their sentiments, and that 
the common people were all on the side of the Pharisees (Ib. 13. 
10. 6).” 

V. 16. êv rovrw, therefore (comp. John 16, 30), i. e. in anticipa- 
tion of such a day.—xai airds, also I myself, as well as others 
who exemplify the proper effect of this doctrine. It is impossi- 
ble, the apostle would argue, that he should entertain such a per- 
suasion, and yet be guilty of the crimes imputed to him. — acxa, 
I strwe, exert myself. — aérpéckomov, blameless, lit. not made to 
stumble, preserved from it, and hence unoffended. The term is 
passive here, as in Phil. 1, 10, but active in 1 Cor. 10, 32. 

V. 17. The defence here (8é metabatic) goes back to the spe- 
cification in v. 6.— dv érév màeóvov, after several years, i. e. of ab- 
sence. It was now A. D. 58 or 59. He had made his last visit 
to Jerusalem in the year A. D. 54 or 55. — &Aenpooivas roujowv, in 
order to bring alms which he had collected in the churches of 
Macedonia and Achaia, for the relief of the believers at Jerusa- 
lem; see Rom. 15, 25. 26; 1 Cor. 16, 1-4; 2 Cor. 8, 1-4. This 
allusion is very abrupt. It is the first and only intimation con- 
tained in the Acts, that Paul had been taking up contributions on 
so extensive a plan. The manner in which the Epistles supply 
this deficiency, as Paley has shown, furnishes an incontestable 
proof of the credibility of the New Testament writers. — zpoc- 
gopas depends loosely on zoujowv : and while there I was making 
or would have made, offerings ; which after the information in 
21, 26 we naturally understand of those that he engaged to bring 
in behalf of the Nazarites. They are not the oblations which 
were made during the feast of Pentecost; since no connection 
would exist then between zpoogopas and the purification spoken 
of in the next verse. 

V. 18. èv ois, tn which, the business of the offerings. For this 
use of the pronoun, comp. 26, 12.—cipov .... êv TÔ iepa, they, sc. 
the Jews, found me purified as a Nazarite in the temple. apyvicpe- 
vov must have this sense here, since it points back so evidently 
to 21, 24. 26.— où pera oydov, not with a mob, as Tertullus had 
given out (v. 5), but conducting himself altogether peaceably. — 
He now retorts this charge of a riot upon the true authors of it. 
ties è dro THs Acias ‘Tovéator, but certain Jews from Asia— it is they 
who excited a tumult, not I. The verb could be omitted (a true 
picture of the speakers earnestness) because it suggests itself 
so readily from JopvBov, and because the details of the affair have 
been related at such length (21, 27). The common text omits d€ 
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and makes rwés the subject of eipov. This is incorrect, as dé must 
be retained. Our English translation is founded on the omission 
of this particle. 

V.19. oùs ea, whom it became to be present; imperfect because 
they should have been there already (comp. xadjKey in 22, 22). 
The instigators of the riot were the persons to testify how it 
arose. — «i te exouev, if they might have anything; a possibility 
purely subjective, and hence optative. 

V. 20. % adrot otro, or (since the proper witnesses are not 
here) let these themselves (see v. 1. 15) say what crime they found. 
With e in the T. R. we must read if they found any, etc. (E. V.); 
but e is unauthorized. 

V. 21. Ñ wept mâs tavrys povis, No other offence than (that) con- 
cerning this one expression. The sentence is framed as if ri dào 
adicknua had preceded (Mey. De Wet.). The Sadducees might 
object to his avowal of a belief in the resurrection, but the rest 
of his countrymen would esteem that a merit and not a crime. — 
ns expata, which I cried; an attracted genitive, instead of the ac- 
cusative, which this verb would properly take as having a kin- 
dred sense. In Matt. 27, 50, and Mark 1, 26, dwvy after the same 
verb denotes the instrument of speech, not, as here, what was 
spoken. See W. $ 24. 1. | 

V. 22, aùroŭús, them, viz. both parties like úpâs just below. — 
axpiBéatepov eidws Ta mepi THs 6000, knowing the things in regard to 
the way (the Christian sect) more accurately, i. e. than to give a 
decision against Paul (comp. 25, 10), or than the complaint against 
him had taken for granted. “Since Felix,” says Meyer, “had 
been already procurator more than six years, and Christianity had 
spread itself, not only in all parts of Judea, but in Cæsarea itself, 
it is natural that he should have had a more correct knowledge 
of this religion than the Sanhedrists on this occasion had sought 
to give him; hence he did not condemn the accused, but left the 
matter in suspense.” Other explanations of the comparative are 
the following: knowing the case more accurately, i. e. as the result 
of the present trial (which would have been a reason for decid- 
ing it, instead of deferring it) ; knowing it more accurately than to 
postpone it, i. e. (a remark of Luke) Felix should have acquitted 
Paul at once (which brings a severe reflection on his conduct 
into too close connection with the account of his lenity in the 
next verse); and, finally, knowing the case more exactly, i. e. 
(joined with what follows) when I thus know it, after hearing 
the testimony of Lysias, judgment shall be given. This last 
sense is out of the question, because it disregards utterly the 
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order of the words, as well as the proper meaning of diayvecopar, 
Twill know fully, not will decide. 

V. 23. The ro before éxarovrapyn, designates the centurion as 
the one who had charge of Paul, and perhaps other prisoners (see 
27,1; 28,16); whether he belonged to Cesarea or had come from 
Jerusalem. This officer is not necessarily the one who had con- 
ducted the troops from Antipatris (23, 32) in distinction from the 
one who returned, since rẹ admits of the other explanation, and 
since vo twas in 23, 23 leaves the number indefinite. Hence as 
the article does not identify the centurion, the inference to that 
effect (Blunt,! p. 323 and Birks, p. 344) is not to be urged as a 
proof of the verity of the history. —rnpetcJor airov, not middle, 
to keep him (E. V.), but that he should be kept as a prisoner, be 
guarded. — dyew re aveow, and should have respite or alleviation, i. e. 
be treated with indulgence, and not subjected to a severe captiv- 
ity. One of the favors which he received is mentioned in the 
next clause.— The grammatical subject changes before kwàúew 
of which xel (note ré between the other verbs) admonishes the 
reader. — tryperety, serve him, minister to his wants. — 7 mpocé;- 
xeoJa is doubtful, and may be borrowed from 10, 28. 


VERSES 24-27. Paul testifies before Felix and Drusilla. 


V. 24. mapayevopevos, having come, not to Cæsarea, after a tem- 
porary absence, but to the place of audience; comp. 5, 21; 25, 23. 
—oiv ApovoihAyn .... Tovdaia, with Drusilla, his wife, being a 
Jewess, which would imply that she still adhered to the Jewish 
religion. This Drusilla was a younger daughter of Agrippa the 
First, who was mentioned in 12, 1 sq., and a sister of Agrippa the 
Second, who is mentioned in 25, 13. We turn to Josephus ( Antt. 
20. 7. 1 sq.) and read the following account of her: “ Agrippa 
gave his sister Drusilla in marriage to Azizus, king of the Eme- 
senes, who had consented to be circumcised for the sake of the 
alliance. But this marriage of Drusilla with Azizus was dis- 
solved in a short time after this manner. When Feliz was pro- 
curator for Judea, he saw her, and, being captivated by her beauty, 
persuaded her to desert her husband, transgress the laws of her 
country, and marry himself.” “Here,” as Paley observes, “the 
public station of Felix, the name of his wife, and the circum- 
stance of her religion, all appear in perfect conformity with the 


1 Undesigned Coincidences in the Writings of the Old and New Testaments 
by Rev. J. J. Blunt, London 1847, 
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sacred writer.” The fate of this woman was singular. She had 
a son by Felix, and both the mother and the son were among 
those who lost their lives by the eruption of Mount Vesuvius, 
in A. D.'79.— Luke does not inform us why Felix summoned 
Paul to this conference. We may infer from the presence of 
Drusilla, that it was on her account. In all probability it was to 
afford her an opportunity to see and hear so noted a leader of the 
Christian sect. 

V. 25. mep Sixascovvys, concerning justice, which the conduct 
of Felix had so outraged. Tacitus (Ann. 12. 54) draws this pic- 
ture of him as a magistrate: “ Relying upon the influence of his 
brother at court, the infamous Pallas, this man acted as if he had 
a license to commit every crime with impunity.” — kal éyxpareias, 
and self-control, especially continence, chastity. Here we have 
another and double proof of the apostle’s courage. At the side 
of Felix was sitting a victim of his libertinism, an adultress, as 
Paul discoursed of immorality and a judgment to come. The wo- 
man’s resentment was to be feared as well as that of the man. 
It was the implacable Herodias and not Herod, who demanded 
the head of John the Baptist. — éudoBos yevopuevos, having become 
alarmed. — 76 viv éxov, as to what is now, for the present (Kyp. 
De Wet. Mey.). The construction is that of an adverbial accu- 
sative. K. § 279. R. 10.— Place a comma or colon, not a period, 
at the end of the verse. 

V. 26. dua kal eArilwv, at the same time also (that he gave this 
answer) hoping. The participle connects itself with dexpidy 
(comp. 23, 25), and is not to be taken as a finite verb. — ore xph- 
para, K. T. À that money will be gwen to him by Paul, i. e. as an 
inducement to release him.— dws Avon aùróv (T. R.), that he 
might loose him (E. V.), suggests a correct idea, but is not genu- 
ine. Felix had conceived the hope that his prisoner would pay 
liberally for his freedom. He may have supposed him to have 
ample resources at his command. He knew that his friends 
were numerous, and had been informed (see v. 17) that they 
were not too poor or too selfish to assist one another. 

V. 27. Sterias è tANpweions, Two years now having been com- 
pleted, i. e. since Paul’s imprisonment at Cæsarea. — duBe diddoyov 
6 PAME dpxcov Pjorov, Feliz received Porcius Festus as successor. 
Luke wrote first, or we might suspect him of having copied Jose- 
phus who says, [lopxiov òè Porov diaddxou Púki weuhtévros (Antt. 
20. 8. 9). As to the year in which this change in the procurator- 
ship took place, see Introd. $ 6. 4. — Jedwv ... . rots “Tovdaious, and 
wishing to lay up favor for himself with the Jews, to make himself 
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popular among them; which was the more important at this time, 
as they had a right to follow him to Rome, and complain of his 
administration if they were dissatisfied with it. His policy was 
unsuccessful; see Introd. § 6. 4. An act like this, on leaving 
such an office, was not uncommon. Thus Albinus, another cor- 
rupt procurator of Judea, having heard that Gessius Florus had 
been appointed to succeed him, liberated most of the state pris- 
oners at Jerusalem, in order to conciliate the Jews. — xaréXure, 
x. T. Ào left Paul behind chained, still a prisoner, instead of setting 
him at liberty. I correct my former note here in view of Mr. 
Howson’s suggestion. As we are not to infer from aveow in 24, 
23 that Paul was freed from his chains, dedéuevov does not mean 
that he was rebound after a temporary release. Wieseler (p. 380) 
has shown that the custodia hbera was granted only to persons of 
rank, and hence Paul could not have enjoyed that favor, as is 
proved, also, by his subjection to the surveillance of the centu- 
rion. Meyer has changed the note in his last edition to agree 
with this view. According to De Wette, Felix loaded Paul again 
with the chains which he had removed. Lange (II. p. 326), 
speaks of the custodia libera as exchanged now for the custodia 
militaris. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Verses 1-5. Festus refuses to bring Paul to Jerusalem. 


V. 1. où, therefore, since he was the successor of Felix.—“ The 
new procurator,” says Mr. Lewin (II. p. 699), “had a straight- 
forward honesty about him, which forms a strong contrast to the 
mean rascality of his predecessor. He certainly did not do all 
the justice that he might have done; but allowing somewhat for 
the natural desire to ingratiate himself with the people of his 
government, his conduct, on the whole, was exemplary, and his 
firmness in resisting the unjust demands of the Jews cannot fail 
to elicit our admiration.” — perà rpeîs Ņuépas, after three days, i. e. 
on the third, which allows him one day for rest between his ar- 
rival at Cæsarea and his departure for Jerusalem. 

V.2. If ó dpyepe’ds (T. R.) be correct, this high-priest must 
have been Ismael, son of Phabi, who succeeded Ananias (Jos. 
Antt. 20. 8.8). Two years have elapsed since the trial before 
Felix (24, 1 sq.), at which Ananias was so active. Instead of 
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the singular, some read oi dpytepeis (Lchm. Tsch.), which was in- 
troduced probably to agree with v. 15 (De Wet. Alf.).— oi mpôrto, 
the first men, are the chief-priests and the elders in v. 15, except 
that the dpyepeds mentioned separately here would be one of the 
dpxiepeis there. — apexdAovy, as imperfect, shows their impor- 
tunity. 

V.3. atrovpevor yápw, x. T. A., asking for themselves a favor against 
him, viz. that he would send for him, etc. — évédpav morodvres, Mak- 
ing an ambush, arranging for it; see 23, 21. They anticipated 
no obstacle to their plan, and may have already hired their as- 
sassins and pointed out to them the cave or rock whence they 
were to rush forth upon their victim. Compare the note on 
v. 16. 

V.4.  diexpidn, answered, viz. to their second request (see note 
on v. 16).—rnpetoda, x. t. A, that Paul was kept as a prisoner at 
(lit. unto) Cæsarea, as the Jews were aware; and hence as the 
governor was about to proceed thither, it would be more conven- 
ient to have the trial at that place. The English version, viz. 
that Paul should be kept, conveys the idea of a too peremptory re- 
fusal. So decided a tone would have given needless offence. 
Typeto-tor announces a fact rather than a purpose. — eis Kaucdpecav 
(more correct than év with the dative) opposes tacitly his being 
kept back unto Cæsarea to his removal thence; not unlike eês 
’Actav in 19, 22. | 

V. 5. oi dwarot èv ipiv, the powerful among you, your chief men; 
not those who are able, who may find it easy or possible to perform 
the journey (Calv. Grot. E. V.). Their attendance at the trial 
was imperative, and the magistrate would not speak as if they 
were to consult their convenience merely in such a matter, 
Kuinoel has shown that ‘Tevéaiwy oi dvvarod was common among 
the Jews as a designation of their rulers; see Jos. Bell. Jud. 1. 
12.4; 2.14. 8 and elsewhere. Compare, also, 1 Cor. 1, 26 and 
Rev. 6, 15. Howson, after Meyer, renders those who are compe- 
tent, are authorized to act as prosecutors, but without offering any 
proof of that absolute use of the term. — ¢yoi should stand be- 
fore èv tpty, not after it (T. R.). 


Verses 6-12. Paul appeals from Festus to Cesar. 


V. 6. Siarpias, x. r. `, Having now spent not more than eight 
or ten days, i. e. having returned speedily, as he had intimated 
(êv raxye in v.4). Instead of où màeiovs ôxrò Ñ &éka (Grsb. Tsch. 


Mey.) as above, the received text (and so E. V.) reads mÀeiovs Ñ 
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déxa, more than ten days, as if Festus (ŝé adversative, but) had 
not fulfilled his word (v. 4). — tý èraúpiov = tý éģĵs in v. 17. 

V.7. mepiéoryoarv, stood around him, not the tribunal (Kuin.) ; 
comp. wept où oradévres in v. 18.— Most manuscripts omit xara rod 
IIavAov after dépovres. Tischendorf writes xatadépovres; but others 
defend the simple participle. — The heavy charges (Bapéa airi- 
wuara) as the defence of the apostle shows (v. 8), were heresy, 
impiety, and treason; comp. 24, 5. 6. 

V.9. exet.... êr pon, there to be judged (viz. by the Sanhe- 
drim) before me, i. e. in his presence, while he should preside 
(Mey. De Wet. Wiesl.), and perhaps confirm or reject the decis- 
ion. ‘There are two views as to the import of this proposal. One 
is, that Festus intended merely to transfer the trial from Cæsarea 
to Jerusalem; and the other is, that he wished to change the 
jurisdiction in the case, to surrender Paul to the Jews, and allow 
them to decide whether he was innocent or guilty. The expla- 
nation last stated agrees best with the intimations of the context. 
The reply of the apostle (rì rot Búýparos ... . kpiverJor in v. 10), 
and the fact that he proceeds at once to place himself beyond 
the power of Festus, would appear to show that he regarded the 
question (Jédas, k. 7. A.) as tantamount to being deprived of his 
rights as a Roman citizen. 

V.10. èm rod Byyaros, x. T. À., before the tribunal of Cesar am 1 
standing, am under Roman jurisdiction since Festus was the rep- 
resentative of the emperor. The answer of Festus, unto Cesar 
hast thou appealed, unto Cesar shalt thou go (v. 11), is founded on 
the apostles subsequent Kaicapa émixaAoduot, and is not proof 
( Wdsth.) that Paul viewed himself as “already standing in his 
own resolve before Cæsars judgment-seat.” — ot... . xpiver Jat, 
where I ought to be judged (present), to be having my trial; as 
matter of right (dc), not because it is God’s will (comp. v. 24 
and 24, 19). — ós Kal od «déAdov éreywooxes, as also thou perceivest 
better, i. e. than to make such a proposal; comp. 24, 22. W. § 
35. 4. Such a comparative is very convenient as suggesting 
something which it might be less courteous to express (Wdsth). 
After hearing the charges against Paul, and his reply to them, 
Festus knew that the prisoner was entitled to be set free, instead 
of giving him up to a tribunal where his accusers were to be his 
judges. The temporizing Roman confesses in v. 18 that Paul 
was right in imputing to him such a violation of his convic- 
tions. 

V.11. e ody bind, if therefore T am unjust, guilty, i. e. in conse- 
quence of past wrong-doing. The verb expresses here the result 
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of an act, stead of the act itself. See W. § 40. 2. c. yep in the 
common text (for in E. V.) is incorrect. The clause is illative 
with reference to the assumption (v. 9) that the Jews might find 
him guilty. Some combine the present and past in åŝwxô, and 
render 2f I have done and am doing wrong. See K.§ 255. R. 1.— 
kal agov.... 7 defines the degree of guilt. If it was such that 
he deserved to die, he was willing to die. — eè ot8& éorw ôv = eì 
ovoev È EOTL TOUTWV a. 

V. 12. ovddaAnoas perà rod ovpBovdiov, having spoken with the 
council, i. e. the assessors or judges (rdpedpor, consiliarii) who as- 
sisted him at the trial. It was customary for the proconsul, or his 
substitute, to choose a number of men whose office it was to aid 
him in the administration of justice. The proconsul himself pre- 
sided, but was bound to consult his assessors, and to decide in 
accordance with the views of the majority. See Geib’s Ge- 
schichte, p. 243 sq. The subject of consultation in this instance, 
doubtless, was whether the appeal should be allowed or refused. 
Writers on Roman law inform us that the provincial magistrates 
had a certain discretionary power in this respect. An appeal to 
the emperor was not granted in every case. It was necessary to 
consider the nature of the accusation, and also the amount of 
evidence which supported it. Some offences were held to be so 
enormous as to exclude the exercise of this right; and when the 
crime was not of this character, the evidence of guilt might be 
so palpable as to demand an immediate and final decision. — 
Kaicopa érixéxAnoas is declarative (not a question as in E. V.) and 
repeats Paul's last word before the consultation, for the purpose 
of attaching to it the verdict. — rì Kaicapa wopevoy, unto Cesar 
shalt thou go, be sent, announces the ready conclusion in regard 
to the present appeal. I perceive no severity in this answer 
(Bng.), beyond that of the abrupt official form. The prisoner is 
told that the government would carry out his appeal, and take 
measures to convey him to Rome; see on 27, 1. 


VERSES 13-22. Festus confers with Agrippa concerning Paul. 


V. 13. mspirv, K. T. À, certain days being past since the appeal. 
—Aypirras 6 Baciet’s. This Agrippa was a son of the Agrippa 
whose tragical end has been related in 12, 20-24. At his father’s 
death, as he was considered too young to succeed him on the 
throne, Judea was committed again to the government of procu- 
rators. He passed his early life at Rome. In A. D. 50, on the 
death of Herod, his uncle, he received the sovereignty of Chalcis, 
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and in A. D. 53 the dominions of Philip, and Lysanias (Luke 
3, 1), at which time he assumed the title of king. In the year 
A. D. 55 Nero added to his possessions a part of Galilea and 
Perea. He died, after a reign of nearly fifty years, in A. D. 100. 
It will be observed that, although Luke in this passage styles 
Agrippa a king, he does not style him king of Judea; whereas, 
in speaking of his father (12, 1 sq.), he not only applies to him 
this title, but mentions an instance of his exercise of the regal 
power at Jerusalem. The facts stated above show how perfectly 
this distinction conforms to the circumstances of the case.— 
Bepvixyn. Bernice was the eldest daughter of Agrippa the First, 
and a sister of Drusilla (24, 24). She was noted for her beauty 
and her profligacy. Luke’s accuracy in introducing her at this 
stage of the history is worthy of remark. After a brief marriage 
with her first husband, she became the wife of Herod, her uncle, 
king of Chalcis, and on his death remained for a time with Agrip- 
pa her brother. She was suspected of living with him in a erim- 
mal manner. Her third marriage with Polemon, king of Cilicia, 
she soon dissolved, and returned to her brother, not long before 
the death of the Emperor Claudius. She could have been with 
Agrippa, therefore, in the time of Festus, as Luke represents in 
our narrative. Her subsequent connection with Vespasian and 
Titus made her name familiar to the Roman writers. Several 
of them, as Tacitus, Suetonius, and Juvenal, either mention her 
expressly or allude to her. — domwaccpevot tov Pyorov, in order to 
salute Festus. It was their visit of congratulation. Agrippa, 
being a vassal of the Romans, came to pay his respects to this 
new representative of the power on which he was dependent. 

V.15. éveddvsay, informed, i. e. judicially, brought accusation ; 
comp. v. 2; 24, 1. — airoúpevoi ... . dixnv, asking for themselves 
justice against him. The idea of condemnation lies in”kar abrod, 
not in dikyv. Tischendorf decides against xaraðikyv. 

V. 16. Inv. 3 the request of the Jews was that Paul might 
be brought to Jerusalem; and in that case the accusers and the 
accused would have met face to face. Hence the reply of Fes- 
tus here, in order to warrant his objection, must relate to a differ- 
ent proposal, viz. that he would condemn Paul at once (see v. 
24) and in his absence. On his declaring that as a Roman mag- 
istrate he could not be guilty of such injustice, the Jews, as it 
would seem, changed their tactics. If it was so that the parties 
must confront each other, they asked then that he would sum- 
mon the prisoner to Jerusalem and have him tried there. But 
this second request was a mere pretence. They knew the weak- 
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ness of their cause too well to await the result of a trial, and 
wanted only to secure an opportunity to waylay and kill the apos- 
tle on the road. The two proposals may have been made at dif- 
ferent times; so that in the interval they could have begun the 
ambuscade (as intimated in v. 3), believing that though baffled 
in their first attempt they could not fail in the second. — ore 
.... Popaios, that it is not a custom for Romans, if it was for 
Jews. The article (E. V.) obscures the opposition. — àvłpwrov 
(as generic) declares the rule to be universal. The claim to this 
impartiality was a kuman right in the eye of the Roman law. — 
eis arwdeav after avdpwrov (T. R. and hence E. V.) is unapproved. 

V. 18. epi 08, around whom, belongs to oraSévres (comp. v. 7), 
not to érédepov, against whom (E. V.). The antecedent of oô is 
avopa, not the remoter Byyaros. — airiav, sc. rovrwv.— dv (=a by 
attraction) revóovv, which I was suspecting, i. e. some capital of- 
fence, as treason, murder, or the like. 

V. 19. mepi ris dias Secowdaipovias, concerning their own religion ; 
not superstition. Compare the note on decdaipoverrépovs in 17, 
22. Agrippa was known to be a zealous Jew, and Festus would 
not have been so uncourteous as to describe his faith by an offen- 
sive term. idéas refers not to the subordinate ov, his own, viz. 
Paul’s, but to xaryyopo, the leading subject. — epi twos “Inaod, 
K. T. À, concerning a certain. Jesus, etc. As to Luke’s candor in 
recording this contemptuous remark, see note on 18, 15. 

V. 20. daropoipevos, perplexed, uncertain, as Festus may have 
said with truth, but could not honestly assign as the motive for 
his proposal; see v. 9 above.—eis tHv wept roúrov Cyrnow, in regard 
to the dispute concerning this one, viz. Jesus (v. 19); not this mat- 
ter; as if it were neuter. But the best reading is mepi rovrwr, 
concerning these things, viz. in relation to their religion and the 
resurrection of Jesus. 7 

V. 21. rod dé WatAov, x. T. A, But Paul havivg appealed (and so 
demanded) that he should be kept in Roman custody, instead of 
being tried at Jerusalem. — cis riv rod SeBacrod Sudyvwow, with a 
view to the examination of Augustus. The Senate conferred this 
title on Octavius in the first instance ; but it was given also to 
his successors. — ékéAevoa .... aùróv, T commanded that he should 
still be kept (infinitive present) at Cæsarea. In rypydyva just 
before, the time is entirely subordinate to the act. — éws od méuyo 
airdv, until I shall send him (T. R.); but the surer word is dva- 
méuyo, shall send up (Lehm. Tsch. Mey.); comp. Luke 23, 7. 11. 
Festus would intimate that he was waiting only until a vessel 
should sail for Italy. 
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V. 22. eBovdrdunv kal otros, I myself also could wish, i. e. were 
it possible. The Greeks employed the imperfect indicative to 
express a present wish which the speaker regarded, or out of 
courtesy affected to regard, as one that could not be realized. 
Compare Rom. 9, 3; Gal. 4, 20. W. $ 41.2; S. § 138.3; K. $ 
259. R. 6. Itis less correct to understand the wish as one long 
entertained. 


VERSES 23-27. Paul is brought before Agrippa. 


V. 23, pera Tois dhavracias, with much pomp, display, which 
consisted. partly in their personal decorations (comp. 12, 21), and 
partly in the retinue which attended them. — eis rò dxpoaryptor, 
unto the place of audience, which the article represents as the cus- 
tomary one (Olsh.), or as the one to which they repaired on this 
occasion (Mey.). — ovv tois xiAudpxos, with the chiliarchs, the com- 
manders of the cohorts stationed at Cæsarea, which were five 
in number (Jos. Bell. Jud. 3. 4. 2). Compare the note on 27, 1. 

V. 24. The procurator could say wav rò rAnIos Trav ‘Tovdaiwv, all 
the multitude of the Jews, because he had reason to know that the 
Jewish rulers (v. 2. 15) who had demanded the death of Paul 
represented the popular feeling. Meyer suggests that a crowd 
may have gone with them to the procurator and enforced their 
application by clamoring for the same object. — évérvxov pot, inter- 
ceded (in its bad sense here) with me, against him. A genitive 
or dative may follow this verb. — Some manuscripts read Gv 
airév, and others airév Cv; and so, in the next verse, some read 
Sovdrov aùróv, and others ačròv Savérov. Such transpositions, 
which have no effect on the sense, show how unimportant are 
many of the various readings of the sacred text. — émPodrres, 
crying against him, etc.; see on v. 15.—ypyxér. A qualification 
like this in a negative sentence requires a compound, containing 
the uý or oùx which precedes. K. § 318.6; B. $ 148. 6.— &kpwa, 
I decided, viz. at the time of the trial when he appealed. The 
perfect (E. V.) is less accurate than the aorist. 

V. 26. mepi ov, x. T. À, Concerning whom I have nothing sure, 
definite, to write to the sovereign. In such cases of appeal it was 
necessary to transmit to the emperor a written account of the 
offence charged as having been committed, and also of all the 
judicial proceedings that may have taken place in relation to it. 
Documents of this description were called apostoh, or litere dimis- 
sorte. — kvpíw is the Greek for dominus. The writers accuracy 
should be remarked here. It would have been a mistake to have 
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applied this term to the emperor a few years earlier than this. 
Neither Augustus nor Tiberius would allow himself to be called 
dominus, because it implied the relation of master and slave. 
The appellation had now come into use as one of the imperial 
titles. — cx tı ypaww, may have what (future) I shall write ; not 
mu ypawa (T. R.), what to write (E. V.). Some repeat dodarés 
after re (Mey.), which is not necessary. Meyer leaves out the 
ellipsis in his new edition. 

V.27. ddoyov yáp pot doxet, For it appears to me absurd. It 
was illegal, too; but Festus thinks of the act as being a violation, 
not so much of the law, as of the propriety which dictated the 
law. — réurovrta, SC. Tivd, K. T. À that any one (De Wet.) sending a 
prisoner should not also signify the charges (not crimes) against 
him. Some would make zépurovra the subject of onpavar, without 
any ellipsis. K. § 238, R. 2. e. Some supply ¿ué as the subject. 
It is more forcible in such a case to state the general rule or prin- 
ciple which controls the particular instance.—Josephus (Bell. Jud. 
2.14.1) describes Festus as a reasonable man, who was not des- 
titute of a regard for justice and the laws, and who approved him- 
self to such of the Jews as were willing to submit to any foreign 
nue. What Luke relates of him shows him to be worthy of this 


encomium. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Verses 1-23. Paul's Speech before Agrippa. 


V.1. This speech of the apostle is similar to that which he 
delivered on the stairs of the castle (22, 1 sq.). The main topic 
is the same in each, viz. the wonderful circumstances of his con- 
version ; but in this instance he recounts them, not so much for 
the purpose of asserting his personal innocence, as of vindicating 
the divine origin of his commission, and the truth of the message 
proclaimed by him. So far from admitting that he had been un- 
faithful to Judaism, he claims that his Christian faith realized the 
true idea of the religion taught in the Old Testament. On the 
former occasion, “ he addressed the infuriated populace, and made 
his defence against the charges with which he was hotly pressed, 
of profaning the temple and apostatizing from the Mosaic law. 
He now passes by these accusations, and, addressing himself 
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to a more intelligent and dispassionate hearer, he takes the 
highest gronnd, and holds himself up as the apostle and messen- 
ger of God. With this view, therefore, he paints in more strik- 
ing colors the awful scene of his conversion, and repeats more 
minutely that heavenly call which was impossible for him to dis- 
obey (v. 19), and in obeying which, though he incurred the dis- 
pleasure of his countrymen (v. 21), he continued to receive the 
divine support (v. 22)” Humphry, p. 192. — émurpémerar . 
Aeyev. It is Agrippa who gives the permission to speak, because 
as he was the guest on this occasion and a king, he presides by 
right of courtesy ; comp. 21, 40.— éxreivas tyv xelpa, having stretched 
Sorth the hand, is the same as xaraccioas TH Kepi in 13, 16 (comp. 21, 
40), and xaraceioas tiv xetpa in 19,33. The gesture was the more 
courteous, because the attention asked for was certain from the 
known curiosity of the hearers. On the arm which Paul raised 
hung one of the chains, to which he alludes in v. 29. 

V. 2. tro “Iovdalwy, by Jews, without the article (comp. 22, 30) 
because he would represent the accusation as purely Jewish in its 
character. The best manuscripts omit rôv before the proper 
name. — pası. For Agrippa’s claim to the title, see on 25, 13. 
— Some copies place éri cov after paxdpuov, others after årooyeto- 
Jo. The first is the best position, because it secures a stronger 
emphasis to the pronoun (Grsb. Tsch.). — The object of mynpar is 
the same as the subject, but the latter, which is more prominent, 
controls the case of pé\Awv. This verb is perfect, have thought ; 
not think (E. V.). Paul distinguishes the tenses in Phil. 3, 
T. 8. 

V. 3. páħora, especially, rendered namely in the older versions 
(Tynd. Cran. Gen.) states why Paul was so eminently fortunate ; 
not how much Agrippa knew. — yrworny ovra ce, since thou art 
expert, lit. a knower. The accusative is anacoluthic, instead of 
the genitive (Mey. Win. Rob.). W. $32.7. Some explain it as 
an instance of the accusative absolute; but we have no clear 
example of that construction in the New Testament. 6 ¢Jadpovs 
in Eph. 1, 18, has been cited as an example of it, but stands 
really in apposition with mvedua, or depends on don. Beza’s un- 
authorized «idws (whence “ knowing” in E. V.) obviates the irreg- 
ularity. The Rabbinic writers! speak of Agrippa as having ex- 
celled in a knowledge of the law. As the tradition which they 
follow could not have flowed from this passage, it confirms the 
representation here by an unexpected agreement. — xara "Tovdal- 


1 Sepp gives the testimonies in his Das Leben Christi, Vol. IV. p. 138. 
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ovs, among Jews, of whom we are led to think as existing in dif- 
ferent places. W. $ 53. d.— di, therefore. In the presence of 
such a judge, he proposes to speak at length, and requests a 
patient hearing. 

V. 4. où, therefore, i. e. encouraged thus he will proceed. The 
apostle enters here on his defence —éx vedryros, from youth. See 
on 22, 3.— dr dpxis, from the beginning, refers to the same period 
of his life, but marks it more strongly as an early period. It will 
be observed that, while the apostle repeats this idea in the suc- 
cessive clauses, he brings forward in each case a new circum- 
stance in connection with it. He states, first, how long the Jews 
had known him; secondly, where they had known him so long 
(êv TG Ive pov èv ‘TlepocoAvpors) ; and, thirdly, what (ört xara ryv 
axpiBeararny aipecw, k. T. À.) they had known of him so long and 
in that place. , 

V. 5. apoywdokovrés pe, knowing me before (i. e. the present 
time). — àv JéAwot paprupetv, if they would be willing to testify, as 
he had not the confidence in their honesty to expect. — őrt xara 
THv akpiBerrarny aipect, that uccording to the strictest sect in regard 
both to doctrine and manner of life. See 22,3. Josephus de- 
scribes this peculiarity of the Pharisees in similar language: 
eboeBéorepov evar Tov dAAwVY Kat Tovs vópovs axpiBértepoy apyyetotat 
(Bell. Jud. 1. 5. 2). 67 reaches back to isas. 

V. 6. xat vov, and now, compares his present with his former 
position. If his rigor as a Pharisee had been a merit in the eyes 
of the Jews, his hope as a Christian was merely that of the true 
Israel, and should as little be imputed to him as a crime. — rijs 
mpòs Toùs matépas uav éerayyeAlas yevouerys, Of the promise (i. e. of a 
Messiah) made unto our fathers (Kuin. Olsh. De Wet. Mey.). 
The same expression occurs in Paul’s discourse at Antioch (13, 
32), where it is said that God fulfilled the promise, or showed it to 
be fulfilled, by raising up Jesus from the dead. See the note on 
that passage. Compare 28, 20. —eis qv, unto which, viz. the prom- 
ise, its accomplishment. This is the natural antecedent and not 
the remoter éAzidv.— dwdexadvdocy (= Tats dadexa dvdAats in James 
1, 1) exists only here, but is formed after the analogy of other 
compounds from dadexa. The Jewish nation consisted of those 
who were descended from the twelve tribes ; which fact justifies 
the expression historically, though the twelve tribes had now lost 
their separate existence. —— év éxreveia, with earnestness. See on 
exrevys in 12,5. The noun is a later Grecism. Lob. Phryn. p. 311. 
Such forms help us to fix the age of the New Testament writings. 
—vikta kal jpéepay Aatpevov, worshipping night and day. This was 
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a phrase which denoted habitual worship, especially as connected 
with fasting and prayer. See Luke 1, 75; 2,37; 18,1; 1 Thess. 
5,17; 1 Tim. 5, 5. 

V. 7. mepi is eAridos èykañodua, concerning which hope I am ac- 
cused. The apostle means to say, that he was accused of main- 
taining that this hope of a Messiah had been accomplished in 
Jesus, and had been accomplished in him because God raised him 
from the dead. The presence of the latter idea in the mind of 
the apostle leads to.the interrogation in the next verse. —‘Aypir7a 
after Bacı has decisive evidence against it — to ‘lovdaiwy, by 
Jews, is reserved to the end of the sentence, in order to state 
more strongly the inconsistency of such an accusation from such 
a source. Here, too, the article (E. V.) weakens the sense, and 
is incorrect. | 

V. 8. rí is printed in some editions as a separate question: 
What? Is ut judged incredible? Other editions connect rí with 
the verb: Why ıs it judged incredible? Griesbach, Kuinoel, De 
Wette, Howson, and others, prefer the first mode; Knapp, Hahn, 
Meyer, Tischendorf, and others, prefer the second mode. The 
latter appears to me more agreeable to the calm energy of the 
apostles manner. “It is decisive against the other view,” says 
Meyer in his last edition, “ that rí alone was not so used; the ex- 
pression would be ri ydp, ri oðv, or rí dé.” The examples of rí as 
interrogative in Rom. 3, 3.9; 6,15 and Phil. 1, 18 agree with this 
criticism. — ptv extends the inquiry to all who were present. 
The speaker uses the singular number when he addresses Agrip- 
pa personally; see v. 2. 3. 27.— «i 6 Jeòs, x. T. À Uf God raises the 
dead; where eè is not for or, but presents the assertion as one 
that the sceptic might controvert. — éyeipe is present because it 
expresses a characteristic act. The resurrection of Jesus was 
past, but illustrated a permanent attribute or power on the part 
of God. 

V. 9. This verse is illative, with reference to the preceding 
question. éyw èv oùv, I indeed, therefore, i. e. in consequence of 
a spirit of incredulity, like that of others. — bota éuavro, I seemed 
to myself, thought. ‘The pronoun opposes his own to another and 
higher judgment. This same act in which Paul gloried at the 
time, appeared to him as the crime of his life after he became a 
Christian. In 1 Cor. 15, 9 he declares that he “was the least of 
the apostles, that he was not meet to be called an apostle, be- 
cause he persecuted the church of God.” — zpds tò čvopa 'Inoo?, 
against the name of Jesus; comp. mpés in Luke 23, 12. — woAAd évay 
ria, many things hostile, 
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V. 10. o refers to the collective idea in moààà évavria.— kat 
connects ézoinoa with édo0ga.— kal moààoùs, x. T. A adds the facts 
in illustration of what was stated in general terms. — rôv dyiwv, 
the saints, is no doubt a chosen word here. It does not occur in 
Luke’s account of the apostle’s conversion (9, 1 sq.). Paul him- 
self avoids it in his speech to the Jews (22, 4 sq.) who were so 
sensitive in regard to any claim of merit in behalf of the Chris- 
tians. “ But here before Agrippa, where there was no such need 
of caution, the apostle indulges his own feelings, by giving them 
a title of honor which aggravates his own guilt.” Birks, p. 327. 
—éys, emphatic. The imprisoning was the speaker’s act.—The 
common text omits v before ¢vAakais, I shut up unto prisons, 
which would be an instance of the local dative sometimes found 
after verbs compounded with «ará. See Bernh. Synt. p. 243. 
But Griesbach, Tischendorf, and others, allege good authority for 
reading èv gdvAaxais, which would be the ordinary construction ; 
comp. Luke 3, 20.— apa rav dpxepewv. See the note on 9, 2.— 
dvatpoupevov .... Wypov, and as they (which refers to dyiwy as a 
class, not to all those imprisoned) were put to death, I brought or 
cast my vote against them, i. e. encouraged, approved the act (Bng. 
Kuin. De Wet. Mey.) ; comp. cvvevdoxov in 22, 20. Some insist 
on the literal sense of the phrase, and infer from it that Paul was 
a member of the Sanhedrim, and voted with the other judges to 
put the Christians to death. But the Jews required, as a general 
rule, that those who held this office should be men of years; and 
Paul at the time of Stephen’s martyrdom, could hardly have at- 
tained the proper age. It is said, too, on the authority of the 
later Jewish writers, that one of the necessary qualifications for 
being chosen into the Sanhedrim was that a man should be the 
father of a family, because he who is a parent may be expected 
to be merciful; a relation which, from the absence of any allusion 
to it in the apostle’s writings, we have every reason to believe 
that he never sustained. The expression itself affords but slight 
proof that Paul was a voter in the Sanhedrim. yidos, a stone 
used as a ballot, like our “suffrage,” signified also opinion, assent, 
and accompanied various verbs, as tévoe and xatapépe, as mean- 
ing to think, judge, sanction, with a figurative allusion only to the 
act of voting. Plato uses the term often in that sense. See R. 
and P. Lex., p. 2576. — airév agrees with the intimation of other 
passages (8, 3; 9,1; 22,4), that Stephen was not the only vic- 
tim whose blood was shed at this time. 

V.11. kal xara racas, K.T. À and punishing them often through- 
out all the synagogues in the different places where he pursued 
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his work of persecution. See 22,19. “The chief rulers of the 
synagogues,” says Biscoe (p. 81), “being also the judges of the 
people in many cases, especially those which regarded religion 
(comp. on 9, 2), chose to give sentence against offenders, and see 
their sentence executed in the synagogue. Persons were always 
scourged in the presence of the judges (Vitr. de Synag. Vett. p. 
177). For punishment being designed ‘in terrorem; what more 
likely to strike the mind with awe, and deter men from falling 
into the like errors, than to have it executed in their religious as- 
semblies, and in the face of the congregation? Our Lord fore- 
told that his disciples should be scourged in the synagogues 
(Matt. 10, 17; 23, 34), and we learn here that Paul was an in- 
strument in fulfilling this prediction, having beaten them that 
believed in every synagogue.” — nvdayxafov BAacpnyety, [ was con- 
straining them (i. e. urged them by threats and torture) to blas- 
pheme, viz. Jesus, or the gospel; comp. 13, 45; James 2,7. The 
imperfect states the object, not the result of the act. That, 
among the many who suffered this violence, every one preserved 
his fidelity, it would be unreasonable to affirm. We learn from 
Pliny’s letter to Trajan (Lib. X. 97), that heathen persecutors 
applied the same test which Saul adopted, for the purpose of as- 
certaining who were truly Christians. “ Propositus est libellus 
sine auctore, multorum nomina continens; qui negarent se esse 
Christianos aut fuisse, quum præeunte me deos appellarent et 
imagini tuæ (quam propter hoc jusseram cum simulacris numi- 
num adferri) thure ac vino supplicarent, præterea maledicerent 
Christo ; quorum nihil cogi posse dicuntur qui sunt revera Chris- 
tiani” — éws Kat eis Tas éw móe, as far as even unto foreign cities, 
as those would be called which were out of Judea. Among these 
Luke and Paul single out Damascus, because a train of such 
events followed the apostle’s expedition to that city. | 

V. 12. & ois kai, in which also, while intent on this object; 
comp. èv ois in 24, 18. «ai, so common in Luke after the rela- 
tive, some of the best copies omit here.— éfovcias and èrıirporis 
strengthen each other; he had ample power to execute his com- 
mission. | 

V. 13. ýpépas peons, at midday. “ wéon jpépa, pro meridie com- 
munis dialecti est, at pérov pépas, aut pernuBpia (22, 6) elegan- 
tiora.” See Lob. ad Phryn. p. 55.— xara rv óðóv, along the way 
(Mey. Rob.); not on the way (De Wet.).— For pe after wrepirdp- 
yav, see on 9, 3. — For rots avy émol mopevopévovs, those journeying 
with me, see on 22, 9. 

V. 14. advrov.... eis riv yiv, And we all having fallen down 

öl 
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upon the earth, from the effect of terror, not as an act of rever- 
ence; comp. 9, 4; 22, 17. In regard to the alleged inconsistency 
between this statement and eiorýkerav in 9, 7,see the note on 
‘that passage. — oxAnpdv cot mpòs kévrpa Aaxrilew, It 1s hard for thee 
to kick against goads. The meaning is, that his opposition to the 
cause and will of Christ must be unavailing; the continuance of 
it would only bring injury and ruin on himself. Wetstein has 
produced examples of this proverb from both Greek and Latin 
writers. Euripides (Bacch. v. 791) applies it as here: Jupov- 
pevos mpòs kévrpa AakriLoyu, Ivytos òv Jeo. Terence (Phorm. 1. 2. 
27) employs it thus: “Num que inscitia est, Advorsum stimu- 
lum calces?” Plautus (4. 2. 55) has it in this form: “ Si stimulos 
pugnis ceedis, manibus plus dolet.” The Scholiast on Pind. Pyth. 
2.173 explains the origin of the expression: ý 6& tpom7 amo Tov 
Body: rv yap ot drakror Kara THY yewpylav KevrpiCopevot DO TOU apodv- 
tos, Aaxrilovat TO kévrpov kal padAov wAyrrovratz. The same or a 
similar proverb must have been current among the Hebrews, 
though this is the only instance of it found in the Scriptures. 
The common plough in the East at present has but one handle. 
The same person, armed with a goad six or eight feet long, holds 
the plough and drives his team at the same time. As the driver 
follows the oxen, therefore, instead of being at their side as with 
us, and applies the goad from that position, a refractory animal of 
course would kick against the sharp iron when pierced with it. 
In early times the Greeks and Romans used a plough of the like 
construction. 

V. 16. «is rotro prepares the mind for what follows; see on 
9, 21.— yap shows that the command to arise was equivalent to 
assuring him that he had ‘no occasion for such alarm (v. 14); the 
object of the vision was to summon him to a new and exalted 
sphere of effort.— zpoyepicacJai oe tanpéerny, to appoint thee as a 
minister, call him to his destined work. The antecedent purpose 
must be sought in the nature of the act, rather than in the verb. 
See on 3, 20.— Understand roúrwv after pdprupa as the attracting 
antecedent of év.— dv re 6dIyoopuai cou is an unusual construction. 
The best solution is, that ôv stands for å, as a sort of explanatory 
accusative (K. $ 279.7): as to which, or = 8 &, on account of which 
(Mey.), I will appear unto thee. See W. $ 39.3.1. Many com- 
mentators assign an active sense to é6¢Ijcopar: which Iwill cause 
thee to see or know. This use of the verb has no warrant either 
in classic or Hellenistic Greek. 

V. 17. é£aipovpevos.... edvav, delivering thee from the people, 
i. e. of the Jews (see on 10, 2), and the heathen. For this sense 
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of the participle, see 7, 10; 12, 11; 23,27. Such a promise was 
conditional from the nature of the case. It pledged to him the 
security which he needed for the accomplishment of his work 
until his work was done. Some render éfa:povperds oe, selecting 
thee, so as to find here the idea of cxevos éxAoyns in 9, 15 (Kuin. 
Hnr. Rob. Hws.). This interpretation would suit rot Aaod, but, as 
De Wette and Meyer remark, it is inappropriate to trav édvav. 
Paul was not one of the heathen, and could not be said to be 
chosen from them. — eis ovs, unto whom, refers to both the nouns, 
which precede.— The correct text inserts éyw before cé, and 
omits viv.—dmooré\Aw is present, I send, because his ministry 
is to begin at once. l 

V. 18. It is important to obseve the relation of the different 
clauses to each other. dvotgar òġJaàpoùs aùrõv, to open their eyes, 
states the object of drooré\dw. — rod êmorpépa, that they may turn, 
derives its subject from airév. The verb is intransitive (see v. 
20; 14, 15); not active, in order to turn them (E. V.). This clause 
states the designed effect of the illumination which they should 
receive. —Tod afery, x. T. A, that they may obtain forgiveness of 
sins, expresses the direct object of the second infinitive and the 
ultimate object of the first. — For xAjpov èv rots tyyvacpevois, an in- 
heritance among the sanctified, see the note on 20, 32. — riore 77 
eis éné, by faith on me, our English translators and some others 
join with tyacpévors; but the words specify evidently the condi- 
tion by which believers obtain the pardon of sin and an interest 
in the heavenly inheritance. jjyacpévors is added merely to in- 
dicate the spiritual nature of the KAjpov. 

V. 19. odJev, whence, accordingly, i. e. having been so instructed, 
and in such a manner. — oùx éyevounv aredys, I proved not disobe- 
dient, affirms the alacrity of his response to the call more strongly 
than if the mode of expression had been positive, instead of neg- 
ative. dmeJys attaches itself to the personal idea of érracia, and 
demands that element in the meaning of the word. The service 
required of him and so promptly rendered evidently was that he 
should preach the gospel to Jews and Gentiles (v. 17). It is im- 
possible to reconcile such intimations with the idea that the 
apostle after this remained for years inactive in Arabia, or spent 
the time there in silent meditation and the gradual enlargment 
of his views of the Christian system. I cannot agree with Dr. 
Davidson, that “ Paul was not a preacher of the gospel in Arabia, 
but went through a process of training there, for the purpose of 
preaching it? See his Introduction, II. p. 80.— rt) otpaviw òrra- 
aia, the heavenly vision, manifestation of the Saviour’s person: 
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comp. Luke 1, 22; 24, 23; 2 Cor. 12, 1. See the note on 
Oi 

V. 20. trois èv Aapackd mparov, to those in Damascus first, as 
stated in 9, 20, and implied in Gal. 1, 17. — ‘Iepocoddjpous with èv 
repeated, ¿n Jerusalem, hardly unto as a direct dative (Mey.).— 
cls Tacoy, K. T. À, and unto (i. e. with a union of the local idea 
with the personal, the inhabitants of) all the region of Judea; 
comp. dmpyyeAar eis rýv tóv in Luke 8, 34. Meyer extends rots 
from the other clause into this: and unto those throughout all the 
regton. But in his last edition he gives up this analysis and ap- 
proves the other.— The apostle during his labors in Syria and 
Cilicia, after his first visit to Jerusalem, was as yet unknown in 
person to the churches of Judea. See Gal. 1, 22. Hence he 
must have preached there, as intimated in this passage, at a later 
period. He could have done so when he went thither at the 
time of the famine (see on 11, 30) or while he was at Jerusalem 
between his first and second mission to the heathen (18, 22). — 
agua TAS peravoias epya, deeds worthy of repentance, such as showed 
that they were changed in heart and life. Zeller charges that 
Paul would not have spoken so, because his doctrine was that of 
justification by faith alone. The answer is that in Paul’s sys- 
tem good works are the necessary evidence of such faith, and 
further, that riore ri «is ue above (v. 18) shows that he adhered 
fully on this occasion to his well-known doctrinal view. — zpdc- 
covras deserts the case of éJvecw and agrees with atrovs as the 
suppressed subject of the verbs. 

V. 22. émuxovpias.... Jeod, Having therefore obtained assistance 
from God; since exposed to such dangers in the fulfilment of 
his ministry (érepdvro diaxepioacdas in v. 21) he must otherwise 
have perished. The assistance was an inference (ov) from his 
present safety. — paprupdpevos puxpa Te Kal weyary, testifying to both 
small and great (Rev. 11, 18; 13, 16; 19,5); not young and old 
(8,10). The phrase admits either sense, but the more obvious 
distinction here is that of rank, not of age. The grace of God 
is impartial; the apostle declared it without respect of persons. 
It is uncertain whether this is the correct participal or the re- 
ceived paprupotpevos. The latter would mean attested, approved, 
both by small and great (Bretsch. Mey.) ; comp. 6, 3; 10, 22; 16, 2. 
It is objected that the sense with the latter reading is impossi- 
ble, because Paul was so notoriously despised and persecuted by 
-Jews and heathen (Alf.). But the meaning might be that though 
not openly approved he had received that verdict at the bar of 
their consciences; he had not failed to commend himself and his 
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doctrine to every man’s better judgment. The avowal would 
imply no more than Paul affirms to be true of all who preach 
faithfully the system of truth which he preached; see 2 Cor. 4, 2. 
Some render paprvpoúpevos as middie, bearing witness, instead 
of passive; but confessedly without any example of that use. 
Knapp, Hahn, Tischendorf, Baumgarten, and others, approve of 
paptupdpevos. It has no less support than the other word, and 
affords an easier explanation. 

V. 23. This part of the sentence attaches itself to Aéywy rather 
than to pedAdAdvrov yiverdo.— ei madyros 6 Xpiorós, if the Messiah 
can suffer (passibilis in Vulg.), not so much as a possibility of his 
nature, as one of the conditions of his office, i. e. would be ap- 
pointed or allowed to suffer, and so could be subject to infirmity, 
pain, death. Verbals in rós express possibility and correspond to 
Latin adjectives in zis. B. $ 103. N. 2. The apostle, as I under- 
stand, approaches the question on the Jewish side of it, not on 
the Christian; and that was, whether the Messiah, being such as 
many of the Jews expected, could suffer; not whether he must 
suffer, in order to fulfil the Scriptures. «i presents the points as 
questions which he was wont to discuss. Many of the Jews 
overlooked or denied the suffering character of the Messiah, and 
stumbled fatally at the gospel because (their oxdvdadov) it re- 
quired them to accept a crucified Redeemer. Some make e= 
õru that, i. e. the sign of a moderated assertion.— 6 Xptords, the 
Messiah as such; not a personal name here.— aparos é€ dvacra- 
gews vexpav = mpwrdtoKos k Tov vexpov in Col. 1, 18. If Moses 
and the prophets foretold that the Messiah would suffer, die, and 
rise from the dead, it followed that Jesus was the promised Sav- 
iour of men, and the author of eternal life to those who believe 
on him. The apodosis (wéAde xarayyedAew, x. T. A.) depends log- 
ically on the protasis (eè małyrós, e mpôros, x. T. d.). 


VersEs 24-29, The answer of Paul to Festus. 


V. 24 rara refers more especially to the words last spoken 
(Mey.), and not in the same degree to the entire speech (De 
Wet.). The idea of a resurrection, which excited the ridicule 
of the Athenians (17, 32), appeared equally absurd to the Roman 
Festus, and he could listen with patience no longer. It is evi- 
dent that rovrwy in v. 26 has reference to ¿§ dvacrdcews vekpðv in 
v. 23, and the intermediate ratra would not be likely to turn the 
mind to a different subject. — åroñoyovpévov may be present, be- 
cause Festus interposed before Paul had finished his defence 
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(Mey.).—peytdy ty povn. See on 14, 10. The “loud voice” 
was the effect of his surprise and astonishment. — paivy, thou art 
mad, which he says earnestly, not in jest (Olsh.), because it real- 
ly appeared to him that Raul was acting under an infatuation 
‘which could spring only from insanity (Neand. Mey. De Wet.). 
Bengel: “ Videbat Festus, naturam non agere in Paulo; gratiam 
non vidit.” — rà 7oAA& ypáppara admits of two senses: ae many 
writings which thou readest (Kuin. Mey. Hws.), or the much learn- 
ing which thou hast or art reputed to have (Neand. De Wet. 
Alf). The latter is the more natural idea (as Meyer now holds), 
and may have been suggested to the mind of Festus from his 
having heard that Paul was distinguished among the Jews for 
his scholarship. It is less probable that he was led to make the 
remark because he was struck with the evidence of superior 
knowledge evinced in Paul’s address. It was able and eloquent, 
but would not be characterized as learned in any very strict sense 
of the term. 

V. 25. où patvouo, x. T. À, [am not mad, etc. This reply of 
Paul is unsurpassed as a ipa of Christian courtesy and self- 
command. Doddridge takes occasion to say here, that, “if great 
and good men who meet with rude and insolent treatment in the 
defence of the gospel would learn to behave with such modera- 
tion, it would be a great accession of strength to the Christian 
cause.” — kpdriote, most excellent, as in 23, 26. — déAndelas, of truth, 
as opposed, not to falsehood (his veracity was not impeached), 
but to the fancies, hallucinations, of a disordered intellect. — 
cwdpocivys is the opposite of pavia, i. e. a sound mind. 

V. 26. énicrarat....6 Bacwred’s, For the king knows well con- 
cerning these things, viz. the death and resurrection of Christ. 
The apostle is assured that Agrippa has heard of the events con- 
nected with the origin of Christianity, and could not deny that 
they were supported by evidence too credible to make it reproach- 
ful to a man’s understanding to admit the reality of the facts. — 
mpos Ov Kal Trappyotalopevos AaAw, unto whom also (i. e. while he has 
this knowledge and on that account) I speak boldly, without fear 
of contradiction. — êv ywvia, in a corner, secretly (litotes) ; on the 
contrary, at Jerusalem, the capital of the nation. The expression 
was current in this sense (Wetst.).— rotro = rotrwv just before. 
The plural views the circumstances in detail, the singular as a 
whole. See the note on ð, 5. 

V. 27. moreves, K. T. 4. AS Agrippa professed to believe the 
Scriptures, which foretold that the Messiah would rise from the 
dead, he was bound to admit that there was nothing irrational or 
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improbable in the apostle’s testimony concerning an event which 
accomplished that prophecy. 

V. 28. èv ddiyw (Sc. ypóvo) .... yevéotar, In a little time (at 
this rate) you persuade me to become a Christian (Wetst. Raph. 
Kuin. Neand. De Wet. Rob.). It was not uncommon in Greek 
to omit xpdvos after this adjective. Wetstein, Raphel (Anott. II. 
p. 188), and others, have produced decisive examples of this ellip- 
sis. By taking êv òħíiyə as quantitative, instead of temporal, 
Meyer brings out this sense from the expression: With little, i. e. 
trouble, effort, you persuade me to become a Christian; in other 
words (said sarcastically), You appeal to me as if you thought 
me an easy convert to your faith. This would be, no doubt, the 
correct explanation, if, with Meyer, Tischendorf, and others, we 
adopt èv peydAw as the correct reading in Paul’s reply, instead of 
èv woAAo; but the testimony for the common text outweighs that 
against it (Neand. De Wet.). It is held, at present, to be unphi- 
lological to translate êv dAiyw, almost (Bez. Grot. E. V.). The 
Greek for that sense would have been 6éAcyou, òàíyov det, or map 
édiyov. The translation of the common version appears first in 
the Geneva version. Tyndale and Cranmer render: “Somewhat 
thou bringest me in mind for to become a Christian.” Agrippa 
appears to have been moved by the apostle’s earnest manner, 
but attempts to conceal his emotion under the form of a jest. 

V. 29. edéaipny àv TG Jeo, I could pray to God, i. e. if I obeyed 
the impulse of my own heart, though it may be unavailing. For 
àv with the optative, see W. § 41. 1.b; B.§ 139. m. 15.— kat èv 
éhiyw kal èv TOAG, both in a little and in much time. We may 
paraphrase the idea thus: “I could wish that you might become 
a Christian in a short time, as you say; and if not in a short time, 
in a long time. I should rejoice in such an event, could it ever 
take place, whether it were sooner or later.” If we read êv 
poeydAw, the words would then mean, whether by little effort or by 
great; whether he was to be converted with ease or difficulty. — 
mapektòs TOV decpav TovTwv, except these chains, which were hanging 
upon his arms as he made his defence. See note on 12, 6. 
Though separated from his keepers, he must wear still the 
badges of his condition. Hess writes (II. p. 459) as if the sol- 
diers were present and Paul was bound to them. Some have 
taken the language as figurative: except this state of captivity. 
The literal sense is not inconsistent with an occasional Roman 
usage. Tacitus mentions the following scene as having occurred 
in the Roman Senate (Ann. 4. 28): “ Reus pater, accusator filius 
(nomen utrique Vibius Serenus) in senatum inducti sunt. Ab 
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exilio retractus et tum catena vinctus, orante filio. At contra reus 
nihil infracto animo, obversus in filium quatere vincla, vocare ul- 
tores deos,” etc. 


VERSES 30-32. Agrippa pronounces Paul innocent. 


V. 30. The best authorities read dvécrn re without,kal rara 
eiróvros aùrod. — ó is repeated before BactWed’s and 7ycuwv, because 
they are the titles of different persons. — oi cvyxadyjpevor aùrots, 
those who sat with them, are the military officers and magistrates 
who were mentioned in 25, 23. The parties are named as rising 
and leaving the hall in the order of their rank. 

V. 31. dvaywpyoavres, having retired, withrawn from the place 
of audience (see 25, 23); not apart simply in the same room. — 
éAddovv mpos aAARAovs, talked with one another. The object of the 
conference was to ascertain Agrippa’s opinion in regard to the 
merits of the case. For otdév Javárov d&iov 7) decpav, nothing wor- 
thy of death, etc., see on 23, 29.—otdév zpaccea, does nothing in 
that he holds such opinions, pursues such a course. See W. 
§ 40. 2. c It is not an instance of the present for the perfect 
(Kuin.). 

V. 32. drodke\iotar édvvaro, could have been (not could be) re- 
leased, i. e. at any previous time since his apprehension, before 
his appeal to Cesar. It will be seen that both verbs are in the 
past tense. As the appeal had been accepted, it could not be 
withdrawn, even with the consent of the parties. The procura- 
tor had now lost the control of the case, and had no more power 
to acquit the prisoner than to condemn him (Bottg. Grot.).— One 
effect of Agrippa’s decision may have been that Festus modified 
his report, commended Paul to the clemency of the court at | 
Rome. See on 28, 16, 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Verses 1-5. Paul embarks at Cæsarea for Rome, and proceeds as 
Jfar as Myra. 


V. 1. os, as, presents éxpidn as immediately antecedent to 
Tapedioovv. — éexpidy relates to the time of departure, not to the 
original purpose that Paul should be sent; see 25, 21.—rov åror- 
Ney is a lax use of the telic infinitive; the conception being that 
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the decision took place with a view to the sailing. W. $ 44. 4. b. 
— as, us, includes the historian as one of the party; last used 
in 21, 18. — apedidovv, proceeded to deliver (imperfect as related to 
éexpidn), or, delivered, as a series of acts. The plural subject of 
the verb refers to those who acted in this case under the com- 
mand of the procurator. — érépovs, other, 1. e. additional, prisoners, 
not different in character from Paul, viz. heathen, as Meyer sup- 
poses. Luke uses that term and dAXos indiscriminately; see 15, 
35; 17, 34. — The statement here, that not only Paul, but certain 
other prisoners, were sent by the same ship into Italy, implies, as 
Paley remarks after Lardner, that the sending of persons from 
Judea to be tried at Rome was a common practice. Josephus 
confirms this intimation by a variety of instances. Among others, 
he mentions the following, which is the more pertinent as it took 
place about this time. “ Felix,’ he says (Life, § 3), “for some 
slight offence, bound and sent to kome several priests of his ac- 
quaintance, honorable and good men, to answer for themselves 
to Cæsar.” — oreipns S<Bacris, of the Augustan cohort. It is well 
established that several legions in the Roman army, certainly 
the 2d, 3d, and 8th, bore the above designation. No ancient wri- 
ter, however, mentions that any one of these was stationed in the 
East. Some critics suppose, notwithstanding the absence of any 
notice to this effect, that such may have been the fact, and that 
one of the cohorts belonging to this legion, and distinguished by 
the same name, had its quarters at Cesarea. The more approved 
opinion is, that it was an independent cohort, assigned to that 
particular service, and known as the Augustan or imperial, be- 
cause, with reference to its relation to the procurator, it corres- 
ponded in some sense to the emperor's life-guard at Rome.) It 
may have taken the place of the Italian cohort, which was men- 
tioned in 10, 1; or, very possibly, as Meyer suggests, may have 
been identical with it. The two names are not inconsistent with 
this latter opinion. Augustan may have been the honorary ap- 
pellation of the cohort, while it was called Italian by the people, 
because it consisted chiefly of Italians or Romans. The other 
four cohorts at Cæsarea, as stated by Josephus (Antt. 20. 8.7; 
19. 9.2), were composed principally of Cesareans, or Samaritans. 
Hence, again, some explain oveipys S<Bacrjs as meaning Sebas- 


1 Such exceptions to the general system occur under every military establish- 
ment. Speaking of that of England at a certain period, Mr. Macaulay says that 
“ a troop of dragoons, which did not form part of any regiment, was stationed 
near Berwick, for the purpose of keeping the peace among the moss-troopers of 
the border.” 
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tenean or Samaritan cohort, since the city of Samaria bore also 
the Greek name Xeßaorý in honor of the Emperor Augustus. 
But in that case, as Winer (Realw. II. p. 338), De Wette, Meyer, 
and others decide, we should have expected S<Baornvov, instead 
of S<Baorns, or an adjective equivalent in sense, formed like 
‘Trakixy in 10,1. Wieseler (p. 391) has proposed another view 
of the expression. It appears that Nero organized a body-guard, 
which he denominated Augustani (Suet. Ner. 20. 25) or Augus- 
tiani (Tac. Ann. 14.15). The critic just named thinks that Ju- 
lius may have been a centurion in that cohort, whose station of 
course was at Rome; and that, having been sent to the East for 
the execution of some public service, he was now returning to 
Italy with these prisoners under his charge. But that guard, as 
Wieseler himself mentions, was organized in the year A. D. 60; 
and, according to his own plan of chronology in the Acts, it was 
in that very year that Paul was sent from Cæsarea to Rome. 
This coincidence in point of time leaves room for a possibility 
that the centurion may have left his post of duty thus early, but 
encumbers the supposition with a strong improbability. Mr. How- 
son admits the force of this objection. The Roman discipline, 
says Meyer, would have given the procurator no claim to the 
service of such an officer. 

V. 2. mow “Adpaputrynved, a vessel of Adramyttium, which was 
a seaport of Mysia, on the eastern shore of the Ægean Sea, op- 
posite to Lesbos. It was on a bay of the same name, and was 
then a flourishing city. Pliny speaks of it as one of the most 
considerable towns in that vicinity. No antiquities have been 
found here except a few coins. — Some critics prefer péAAovri to 
the common péddAovres (Grsb. Mey. Tsch.), though it is doubtful 
whether the latter should be relinquished (De Wet.).—-7Acty rots 
Kata Tiv Aciay trórovs, to sail the places along (the coast of) Asia, 
i. e. touch at them here and there on the way to their port. This 
intransitive verb may govern an accusative, after the analogy of 
mwopeveodar óðóv and the like. K. 279. R. 5. See Kriig. Gr. $ 46. 
6.3. Some regard rórovs as the place whither (Win. De Wet.), 
which confounds the incidental delays with the end of the voy- 
age. A few copies have eis after wAciv, which was inserted, no 
doubt, to render the construction easier. As Myra was one of 
the places where the ship stopped, Asza here may denote Asia 
Minor. Luke’s prevalent use of the term restricts it to the west- 
ern countries washed by the Augean. — It would appear that they 
embarked in this Adramyttian ship because they had no oppor- 
tunity at this time to sail directly from Cesarea to Italy. “The 
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vessel was evidently bound for her own port, and her course from 
Cæsarea thither necessarily led her close past the principal sea- 
ports cf Asia. Now, this is also the course which a ship would 
take in making a voyage from Syria to Italy ; they would, there- 
fore, be so far on their voyage when they reached the coast of 
Asia, and in the great commercial marts on that coast they could 
not fail to find am opportunity for proceeding to their ulterior des- 
tination.”! The opportunity which they expected presented itself 
at Myra (v. 6).—‘Apiordpxov. This is the Aristarchus named in 
19,29; 20,4. Our English translators speak of him, very strange- 
ly, as “one Aristarchus,” as if he were otherwise unknown. That 
he accompanied Paul to Rome appears also from Philem. 24; 
Col. 4, 10; which Epistles the apostle wrote while in that city. 
In the latter passage he terms Aristarchus ocvvatyyddwros, which, 
if taken literally, would lead us to suppose that he too had been 
apprehended and was now sent as a prisoner to Rome. But in 
Philem. 24 he is called merely ovvepyds, and hence it is more prob- 
able that he went with the apostle of his own accord, and that 
he received the other appellation merely as a commendatory one, 
because by such devotion to him he had thus made Paul’s cap- 
tivity as it were his own. This is the general opinion of critics. 
We have every reason to suppose that Luke also went as the 
voluntary companion of the apostle. 

V. 3. Karnxdnpev cis Sudava, we landed at Sidon, the Hol 
Saida. This city had anciently one of the finest harbors in 
the East, and was celebrated at this time for its wealth and 
commerce. It was the rival of Tyre; see 21,3. The vessel 
stopped here perhaps for purposes of trade. They must have 
sailed quite near to the shore, and the views on land which 
passed under their notice were, first, the mountains of Samaria in 
the background, then the bold front of Carmel, the city of Ptole- 
mais with the adjacent plain of Esdrælon, the hills about Naza- 


t «<The Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul,” ete. By James Smith, Esq., of 
Jordanhill, F. R. S., ete. London, 1848 and 1856. I have availed myself freely 
of the illustrations of this valuable treatise in the commentary on this chapter and 
the next. No work has appeared for a long time that has thrown so much light upon 
any equal portion of the Scriptures. The author is entirely justified in expressing his 
belief, that the searching examination to which he has subjected the narrative has 
furnished a new and distinct argument for establishing the authenticity of the Acts. 
It would occasion too much repetition to quote this work in a formal manner. I 
am indebted to Mr. Smith for nearly all the quotations from English travellers 
and for most of the explanations which involve a knowledge of nautical mat- 
ters. 
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reth,! and perhaps the heads of Gilboa and Tabor, the white cliffs 
of Cape Blanco or Ras el-Abiad, Tyre with its crowded port, and 
the southern ridges of Lebanon. — Saida is now the seat of a 
flourishing mission from this country, with an outpost at Has- 
beiya near the foot of Mount Hermon.— The distance from 
Cæsarea to Sidon was sixty-seven geographical miles. As they 
performed the voyage in a single day, they must have had a fa- 
vorable wind. The prevailing winds now in that part of the 
Mediterranean, at the period of the year then arrived, are the 
westerly ;? and such a wind would have served their purpose. 
The coast line between the two places bears N. N. E. The sea- 
son of the year at which Paul commenced the voyage is known 
from v. 9. It must have been near the close of summer, or early 
in September. — durriavIpwrus .. . . xypyodmevos. It is interesting 
to observe that the centurion manifested the same friendly dispo- 
sition towards the apostle throughout the voyage. See v. 43; 
28, 16. Itis not impossible that he had been present on some 
of the occasions when Paul defended himself before his judges 
(see 24,1; 25, 23), and that he was not only convinced of his 
prisoner’s innocence, but had been led to feel a personal interest 
in his character and fortunes. — rots didovus, the friends, believers 
in that place. Sidon was a Phenician city; and, as we learn 
from 11, 19, the gospel had been preached in Pheenicia at an early 
period. See on 21,4. The narrative presupposes that Paul had 
informed the centurion that there were Christians here. — ropev- 
Jévra agrees with the suppressed subject of rvyetv; comp. 26, 20. 
K. § 307. R. 2. It is corrected in some manuscripts to mopevdévtu 
agreeing with aire, implied after ézérpee. 

V. 4. trerdedoopev, K. T. À, we sailed under Cyprus because the 
winds were contrary. It is evident from the next verse that they 
left this island on the left hand and passed to the north of it, m- 
stead of going to the south, which would have been their direct 


1 From Neby Ismail on the hill behind Nazareth, I could see distinctly Mount 
Carmel with its foot running out into the sea, the entire sweep of the bay from 
Carmel to Akka, the plain of Akka and the town itself, with glimpses of the 
Mediterranean at other points up and down the coast between the opening hills. It 
is not certain that Tabor can be made out at sea, though the sea can be distin- 
guished as a blue line along the edge of the horizon from the summit of Tabor. 

2 An English naval officer, at sea near Alexandria, under date of July 4th, 
1798, writes thus : “ The wind continues to the westward. I am sorry to find it 
almost as prevailing as the trade winds.” Again, on the 19th of the next month, 
he says: “ We have just gained sight of Cyprus, nearly the track we followed six 
weeks ago, so invariably do the westerly winds prevail at this season.” 
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course in proceeding from Sidon to Proconsular Asia. The rea- 
son assigned for this is, that the winds were adverse to them. 
Such would have been the effect of the westerly winds which, 
as before stated, prevail on that coast at this season, and which 
had favored their progress hitherto. It may be supposed, there- 
fore, that, these winds still continuing, they kept on their northern 
course after leaving Sidon, instead of turning towards the west. 
or northwest, as they would have done under favorable circum- 
stances. It is entirely consistent with this view that they are 
said to have sailed under Cyprus, if we adopt the meaning of this 
expression which some of the ablest authorities attach to it. 
Wetstein has stated what appears to be the true explanation as 
follows: “ Ubi navis vento contrario cogitur a rectu cursu dece- 
dere, ita ut tune insula sit interposita inter ventum et navem, 
dicitur ferri infra insulam.” (Nov. Test. II. p. 637.) According 
to this opinion, ró in the verb affirms merely that the ship was 
on that side of the island from which the wind was blowing, i. e. 
to use a sea phrase, on the lee side. It decides nothing of itself 
with respect to their vicinity to the island; though, from the na- 
ture of the case, it would not be natural to speak of sailing under 
a land, or being on the lee of it, unless the land was somewhere 
near, rather than remote. In this instance they passed within 
sight of Cyprus, since that island was visible from the Syrian 
coast. See the note on 13,4. Many commentators, on the other 
hand, render imerActioapev ryv Kúrpov, we sailed near Cyprus, as it 
were under its projecting shore. In this case they must have had 
a different wind from that supposed above, in order to enable 
them to cross from the coast of Palestine to that of Cyprus; but 
having gained that position, they must then have gone around to 
the north of that island, in accordance precisely with the other 
representation. 

V. 5. 76 weAayos tò Kata THY KuUixiay kai TlapdvdAtay, the sea along 
Cilicia and Pamphylia, i. e. the coast of those countries. The 
Cilician Sea extended so far south as to include even Cyprus. 
That pass the Greeks called also Aulon Cilicoum.1 The Pamphy- 
lian Sea lay directly west of the Cilician. Luke says nothing of 
any delay in these seas, and the presumption is that the voyage 
here was a prosperous one. This agrees perfectly with what 
would be expected under that coast at that season of the year. 
Instead of the westerly winds which had been opposed to them 
since their departure from Sidon, they would be favored now by 


1 Hoffmann’s Griechenland und die Griechen, Vol. II. p. 1385. 
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a land breeze? which prevails there during the summer months, 
as well as by a current which constantly runs to the westward 
along the coast of Asia Minor.? Their object in standing so far 
to the north was no doubt to take advantage of these circum- 
stances, which were well known to ancient mariners. — Mvpa ris 
Avkias. Myra was in the south of Lycia, two or three miles from 
the coast (Forbg. Handb. II. p. 256). The vicinity abounds still 
in magnificent ruins, though some of them, especially the rock 
tombs, denote a later age than that of the apostle? The ancient 
port of Myra was Andriaca, which was identified by Captain 
Beaufort at the bay of Andraki, “where the boats trading with 
the district still anchor, or find shelter in a deep river opening 
into it.” 


Verses 6-12. Incidents of the Voyage from Myra to Crete. 


V. 6. mdotov “ArcEavdpivoyv màéov, an Alexandrian ship about 
sailing. The participle describes a proximate future, as in 21, 2. 
ə, etc. This ship was bound directly for Italy, having a cargo of 
wheat, as we learn from v. 38. See the note there. Egypt at 
this time, it is well known, was one of the granaries of Rome; 
and the vessels employed for the transportation of corn from that 
country were equal in size to the largest merchant-vessels of 
modern times. Hence this ship was able to accommodate the 
centurion and his numerous party, in addition to its own crew 
and lading. Josephus states (Life, $ 3) that the ship in which he 


1 M. de Pagés, a French navigator, who was making a voyage from Syria to 
Marseilles, took the same course, for which he assigns also the reason which influ- 
enced probably the commander of Paul’s ship. “ The winds from the west,” he 
says, ‘and consequently contrary, which prevail in these places in the summer, 
forced us to run to the north. We made for the coast cf Caramania (Cilicia) in 
order to meet the northerly winds, and which we found accordingly.” 

2 «From Syria to the Archipelago, there is a constant current to the westward.” 

— Beaufort’s Description of the South Coast of Asia Minor, p. 39. Pococke 
found this current running so strong between Rhodes and the continent, that it 
broke into the cabin windows even in calm weather.— Description of the Kast, 
Vol. II. p. 236. 
8 “ The village of Dembra (the Turkish name of the modern Myra) occupies a 
small part of the site of the ancient city of Myra. The acropolis crowns the bold preci- 
pice above. — We commenced the ascent to the acropolis, at first exceedingly dif- 
ficult, until we found an ancient road cut out of the rock, with steps leading to the 
summit. The walls of the acropolis are entirely built of small stones with mortar. 
We saw no remains of any more substantially or solidly built structures; but it is 
evidently the hill alluded to by Strabo, upon which ‘Myra is said to have been 
situated.’ ” — Spratt and Forbes, Vol. I. p. 132. 
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was wrecked in his voyage to Italy contained six hundred per- 
sons. Myra was almost due north from Alexandria; and it is 
not improbable that the same westerly winds which forced the 
Adramyttian ship to the east of Cyprus drove the Alexandrian 
ship to Myra. The usual course from Alexandria to Italy was 
by the south of Crete; but when this was impracticable, vessels 
sailing from that port were accustomed to stand to the north till 
they reached the coast of Asia Minor, and then proceed to Italy 
through the southern part of the Ægean. See the proofs of this 
statement in Wetstein. The Alexandrian ship was not, there- 
fore, out of her course at Myra, even if she had no call to touch 
there for the purposes of commerce. It may be added, that “the 
land breeze on the Cilician coast appears to be quite local, and 
consequently might enable Paul’s ship to reach Myra, although 
the prevalent wind did not admit of the ships in that harbor pro- 
ceeding on their voyage.” — This vessel must have reached Myra 
in August or early in September, according to v. 9 below. That | 
an. Alexandrian wheat ship now should have been here, just at 
this time, suggests a coincidence which may be worth pointing 
out. At the present day, the active shipping season at Alexan- 
dria commences about the first of August. The rise of the Nile 
is then so far advanced that the produce of the interior can be 
brought to that city, where it is shipped at once and sent to dif- 
ferent parts of Europe. At the beginning of August in 1852, as 
I saw it stated in the circular of a commercial house at Alexan- 
dria, there were twelve vessels then taking on board grain car- 
goes, just received from Upper Egypt. Thus it appears that the 
Alexandrian ship mentioned by Luke may have left Egypt not 
only after the grain harvest of the year had been gathered (it is 
ripe at the end of March), but just at the time when cargoes or 
the earliest cargoes of that kind could be obtained there; and, 
further, that the ship would have had, after this, just about the 
time requisite for reaching Myra, when Paul’s ship arrived at the 
same place. — éveBiBacey pâs cis ard (a vor nautica), he put us on 
board of wt. It will be noticed that Luke employs such terms 
with great frequency, and with singular precision. He uses, for 
example, not less than thirteen different verbs which agree in this, 
that they mark in some way the progression of the ship, but which 
differ inasmuch as they indicate its distance from the land, rate 
of movement, direction of the wind, or some such circumstance. 
With the exception of three of them, they are all nautical ex- 
pressions. 

V.7. èv ikavais Òè juépats BpadvtAoodvres. The distance from 
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Myra to Cnidus is not more than a hundred and thirty geograph- 
ical miles. They occupied, therefore, “many days” in going a 
distance which with a decidedly fair wind they could have gone 
in asingle day. We must conclude from this, that they were re- 
tarded by an unfavorable wind. Such a wind would have been 
one from the northwest, and it is precisely such a wind, as we 
learn from the Sailing Directions for the Mediterranean, that pre- 
vails in that part of the Archipelago during the summer months. 
According to Pliny, it begins in August, and blows for forty days. 
Sailing vessels almost invariably experience more or less delay 
in proceeding to the west in this part of the Mediterranean at 
that season of the year. But with northwest winds, says Mr. 
Smith, the ship could work up from Myra to Cnidus; because, 
until she reached that point, she had the advantage of a weather 
shore, under the lee of which she would have smooth water, and, 
as formerly mentioned, a westerly current; but it would be slow- 
ly and with difficulty. póńs refers evidently to this laborious 
progress, and not (E. V.) to the fact of their having advanced 
barely so far.—Kvidov. Cnidus was the name both of a penin- 
sula on the Carian coast, between Cos on the north and Rhodes 
on the south, and of a town on the Triopian promontory which 
formed the end of this peninsula. It is the town that is intended 
here. It was situated partly on the mainland, and partly on an 
island, with which it was connected by a causeway, on each side 
of which was an artificial harbor (Forbg. Hand. II. p. 221). “The 
small one,” says Captain Beaufort, “has still a narrow entrance 
between high piers, and was evidently a closed basin for triremes. 
The southern and largest port is formed by two transverse moles; 
these noble works were carried into the sea at the depth of near- 
ly a hundred feet. One of them is almost perfect, the other, 
which is more exposed to the southwest swell, can only be seen 
under water.” !— u) tpoceovros Nas Tod åvépov, the wind not per- 
muting us unto it, i. e. to approach Cnidus, to take shelter in the 
harbor there, which would have been their first preference. They 
adopted, therefore, the only other alternative which was left to 
them. mposeádw does not occur in the classics. pds cannot well 
mean further, as some allege, since they would have had no mo- 
tive to continue the voyage in that direction, even if the weather 


1 Caramania, or a Brief Description of the South Coast of Asia Minor, p. 76. 
“ Few places bear more incontestable proofs of former magnificence. The whole 
area of the city is one promiscuous mass of ruins; among which may be traced 
streets and gateways, porticos and theatres.”’ 
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had not opposed it.! — trerAevoapey riv Kpyrnv xara Sadpavyv, we 
sailed under (i. e. to the leeward of) Crete against Salmone, a pro- 
montory which forms the eastern extremity of that island, and 
bears still the same name. An inspection of the map will show 
that their course hither from Cnidus must have been nearly south. 
The wind drove them in this direction. It has been said that 
they avoided the northern side of Crete, because it furnished no 
good ports; but such is not the fact. Soudra and Longa Spina 
are excellent harbors on that side of the island. Having passed 
around Salmone, they would find a northwest wind as much op- 
posed to them in navigating to the westward as it had been be- 
tween Myra and Cnidus; but, on the other hand, they would 
have for a time a similar advantage: the south side of Crete is 
a weather shore, and with a northwest wind they could advance 
along the coast, until they reached that part of it which turns de- 
cidedly towards the north. Here they would be obliged to seek 
a harbor, and wait until the wind changed. The course of move- 
ment indicated by Luke tallies exactly with these conditions. 

V. 8. podtts re mapaňeyópevoi aùrýv, and with difficulty coasting 
along wz, viz. Crete, not Salmone, since the former, though not so 
near, is the principal word. Besides, Salmone was not so much 
an extended shore as a single point, and at all events did not ex- 
tend so far as the place where they stopped. This participle is 
a nautical word.— eis rórov . . . . Amevas, unto a certain place called 
Fair Havens. No ancient writer mentions this harbor, but no one 
doubts that it is identical with the place known still under the 
same name, on the south of Crete, a few miles to the east of 
Cape Matala. This harbor consists of an open roadstead, or 
rather two roadsteads contiguous to each other, which may ac- 
count for the plural designation. It is adapted, also, by its situa- 
tion, to afford the shelter in northwest winds which the anchorage 
mentioned by Luke afforded to Paul’s vessel. Nautical authori- 
ties assure us, that this place is the farthest point to which an 
ancient ship could have attained with northwesterly winds, be- 
cause here the land turns suddenly to the north.—o.... Aacaia, 
near to which was the city Lasea. The vicinity of this place ap- 


1 Mr. Smith supposes that the winds did not permit their proceeding on their 
course, and in his second edition (p. 76) urges against me the authority of Admi- 
ral Penrose as maintaining the same view. It is not claimed that the Greek word 
is at all decisive, but that the nautical reason demands their interpretation. It does 
not become me to urge my opinion on such a point in opposition to that of expe- 
rienced navigators. One would say as a critic that mpoceéyros in such proximity 
to karà thy Kvlõoy would have naturally the same local direction. 


53 
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pears to be mentioned because it was better known than Fair 
Havens. In the first edition I wrote that all trace of Lasæa was 
supposed to be lost. Since then an English traveller in Crete 
reports that the name is applied by the natives to the site of an 
- ancient town on the coast, about five miles east of Fair Havens. 
Two white pillars, masses of masonry and other ruins occur on 
the spot! Here éyy’s governs » as an adverb. ñv, was, incorpo- 
rates the notice with the history without excluding the present. 
Compare 17, 21. 23. K. § 256. 4. a. 

V.9. kavo òè xpdvov dtayevopévov, Now a long time having 
elapsed, i. e. since the embarkation at Cæsarea. The expression 
is to be taken in a relative sense. On leaving Palestine they 
expected to reach Italy before the arrival of the stormy season, 
and would have accomplished their object had it not been for 
unforeseen delays. — évros Òn érirpadoids Tod mods, the navigation 
being now unsafe, i. e. at this particular period of the year. — màoós 
is a later Greek form for mod. W.§ 8.2. b; S. $ 22. 2.— dia 76 
kat, k. T. A., because also the fast was now past. ral adds this clause 
to the one immediately preceding, in order to fix more precisely 
the limits of the Ņòy there, by informing us how far the season 
was advanced. See W. $ 53. 3. c.— rv vyoreiay denotes the fast 
kar e€oynv, Which the Jews observed on the great day of expia- 
tion, which fell on the tenth of the month Tisri, about the time 
of the autumnal equinox. See Lev. 16, 29; 23, 27. Jahn’s 
Archeol. $ 357. Philo also says that no prudent man thought of 
putting to sea after this season of the year. The Greeks and 
Romans considered the period of safe navigation as closing in 
October, and recommencing about the middle of March. Luke’s 
familiarity with the Jewish designations of time rendered it en- 
tirely natural for him to describe the progress of the year in this 
manner. It was not on account of the storms merely that an- 
cient mariners dreaded so much a voyage in winter, but because 
the rains, prevailed then, and the clouds obscured the sun and 
stars on which they were so dependent for the direction of their 
course. See the note on v. 20. — rapýve, exhorted them, viz. to 
remain here and not continue the voyage. It is not stated in so 
many words that this was his object, but it may be inferred from 
the argument which he employs, and from the representation in 
the next two verses, that they renewed the voyage in opposition 
to his advice. See also v. 21. 


1 Mr. Smith inserts an interesting account of this discovery (p. 262) in his edi- 
tion of 1856. 
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V. 10. Jewod, I perceive, have reason to think. This verb ex- 
presses a judgment which he had formed in view of what they 
had already experienced, as well as the probabilities of the case, 
looking at the future. The revelation which he afterward re- 
ceived respecting their fate, he announces in very different terms; 
see v. 23. He may be understood as declaring his own personal 
conviction, that, if they now ventured to sea again, the ship would 
certainly be wrecked, and that among so many some of them at 
least would lose their lives. None lost their lives in fact, and 
hence Paul could not speak as a prophet here. The apostles 
were not infallible, except in their sphere as religious teachers.— 
In ore perà ùppews, k. r. À we have a union of two different modes 
of expression. The sentence begins as if pédet 6 màods was to 
follow, but on reaching that verb the construction changes to the 
infinitive with its subject, as if õre had not preceded. See W. $ 
63.2.c. Such variations are so common, even in the best writers, 
that they are hardly to be reckoned as anacoluthic. — pera tGpews 
kat TokAns Lypias, with violence (lit. insolence, i. e. of the winds and 
waves) and much loss. The second noun states an effect of the 
first, which is applied here in a sort of poetic way, like our “sport” 
or “riot” of the elements. Kuinoel quotes ró re kaua kat rH àmò 
Tov ouBpuv UBpw àropayóueva in Jos. Antt. 3. 6. 4, as showing this 
sense. Horace has the same idea in his “ventis debes ludibri- 
um” (Od. 1. 11. 14). To render the words injury and loss does 
violence to the first of them, and makes them tautological. 
Some have relied for this meaning on Pind. Pyth. I. 140; but the 
poet is speaking, says Professor Vomel,* not of a shipwreck, but 
a sea-ficht, and ùfpıs is used there in its strictest sense. Meyer 
understands it of the rashness, the presumption, which they would 
evince in committing themselves again to the deep. If we as- 
sume that meaning here, we are to retain it naturally in v. 21; 
and it would be there a term of reproach, which we should not 
expect the apostle to employ in such an address. 

V.11. ékarovrépyys. In regard to the termination, see on 10, 
1. — ró xuBepvyry, the steersman, whose authority in ancient ships 
corresponded very nearly with that of the captain in our vessels. 
— TỌ vav«dypy, the owner, to whom the ship belonged. The pro- 
prietor, instead of chartering his vessel to another, frequently 
went himself in her, and received as his share of the profit the 
money paid for carrying merchandise and passengers. The 


1 Of the Gymnasium at Frankfort on the Maine. In his Programme for 1850, 
he inserts a translation of this chapter of the Acts, with some critical remarks. 
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owners of the cargo hired the captain and the mariners. — rots 
rò rod Haúdov eyopévois changes the object of the verb (éeéJero) 
from that of a person to a thing. Compare 26, 20. 

V. 12. dvevtérav, not well situated, inconvenient. The harbor 
deserved its name undoubtedly (see v. 8), for many purposes, but 
in the judgment of those to whose opinion it was most natural 
that the centurion should defer, it was not considered a desirable 
place for wintering (zpos mapayeuaciav). The question was not 
whether they should attempt to proceed to Italy during the pres- 
ent season, but whether they should remain here in preference 
to seeking some other harbor where they might hope to be more 
secure. In this choice of evils, the advice of Paul was that they 
should remain here; and the event justified his discernment.t — 
oi màciovs, the majority. Their situation had become so critical, 
that a general consultation was held as to what should be done. 
—Kaxeider, also from there, as they had sailed previously from 
other places, see v. 4. 6; éketdey (Lchm.) is less correct. — eis 
Poivixca, unto Phenix, which must have been a town and harbor 
in the south of Crete, a little to the west of Fair Havens; comp. 
on v. 13. The palm-trees in that region are supposed to have 
given occasion to the name. Strabo mentions a harbor with this 
name on the south of Crete, and Ptolemy mentions a town called 
Phenix, with a port which he terms Pheenicus. On the contrary, 
Stephanus Byzantinus calls the town Pheenicus, which Hierocles, 
again, calls Phænice. See Hoffm. Griechenland, II. p. 1334. 
The best way to harmonize these notices is to suppose that the 
different names were, at times, applied promiscuously to the town 
and the harbor. It is uncertain with what modern port we are to 
identify the ancient Phenix. Anapolis, Lutro (unless the places 
differ merely as town and harbor), Sphakia, Franco Castello, 
Phineka, have each been supposed to be that port. — eizws dvvauvro, 
if by any means they might be able, etc. ‘Those who advise the step 
consider it perilous. — Muéva rhs Kpyres BA€rovra karà AtBa kat Kare 


1 Paul’s dissent from the general opinion has appeared to some very singular ; | 
for the bay at Fair Havens, open to nearly one-half of the compass, was ill adapted, 
it was thought, to furnish a permanent shelter. But recent and more exact obser- 
vations establish the interesting fact that “ Fair Havens is so well protected by 
islands and reefs, that though not equal to Lutro, it must be a very fair winter 
harbor; and that considering the suddenness, the frequency, and the violence with 
which gales of northerly wind spring up, and the certainty that if such a gale 
sprung up in the passage from Fair Havens to Lutro (Pheenix), the ship must be 
driven off to sea, the prudence of the advice given by the master and owner was 
extremely questionable, and that the advice given by St. Paul may possibly be 
supported even on nautical grounds.” Smith, p. 88 (1856). 
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Xôpov, a harbor looking towards Tipsand towards Corus,i.e.the points 
from which the winds so called blew, viz. the southwest and the 
northwest. The intermediate point between these winds is west; 
so that the harbor would have faced in that direction, while the 
opposite shores receded from each other towards the south and 
north. This mode of employing the names of the winds is a 
constant usage in the ancient writers to designate, as we say, the 
points of the compass. Such is the general view of the meaning 
of this expression, and there can be no doubt of its correctness. 
— Mr. Smith (p. 80) maintains that the Phenix of Luke is the 
present Lutro. That harbor, however, opens to the east. To 
reconcile Luke’s statement with this circumstance, he under- 
stands xara Apa kai kara Xôpov to mean according to the direction 
in which those winds blew, and not as is generally supposed, 
whence they blew. “Now this is exactly the description of Lutro, 
which looks or is open to the east; but having an island in front 
which shelters it, it has two entrances, one looking to the north- 
east, which is xara AéBa, and the other to the southeast, xara 
Xépov.” But itis unsafe to give up the common interpretation 
for the sake of such a coincidence; it rests upon a usage of the 
Greek too well established to justify such a departure from it. 
This mode of explaining xara Aipa involves, I think, two incon- 
gruities : first, it assigns opposite senses to the same term, viz. 
southwest as the name of a wind, and northeast as the name of a 
quarter of the heavens; and, secondly, it destroys the force of 
BAérovra, which implies certainly that the wind and the harbor 
confronted each other, and not that they were turned from each 
other. Mr. Smith adduces xarà kõpa «aì dvepov from Herod. 4. 
110; but the expression is not parallel as regards either the prep- 
osition or the noun. xara denotes there conformity of motion, 
and not of situation where the objects are at rest, and dveuos does 
not belong to the class of proper names, like Lips and Corus, 
which the Greeks employed in such geographical designations. 
«There is a passage in Arrian,” he says, “still more apposite to 
this point. In his Periplus of the Euxine, he tells us that, when 
navigating the south coast of that sea, towards the east, he ob- 
served during a calm a cloud suddenly arise, which was driven 
before the east wind. Here there can be no mistake; the cloud 
must have been driven to the west.” But to translate kar eùpov 
in that manner assumes the point in dispute. The context pre- 
sents no reason why we should not adopt the ordinary sense of 
such phrases; viz. towards the east, i. e. the cloud appeared in 
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that quarter. In this expression, therefore, Eurus would denote 
the point from which the east wind blows, and not whither.} 


Verses 13-16. A Storm rages, and drives the Vessel to Claude. 


V. 13. ùmrorveúrsavros 6€ Nórov, Now when a south wind blew 
moderately. After passing Cape Matala, the extreme southern 
point of Crete, and only four or five miles to the west of Fair 


1 The writer published some remarks on Mr. Smith’s explanation of kava Alfa 
kal karà X@pov in the Bibliotheca Sacra, 1850, p. 751. Mr. Smith has had the 
kindness to address to me a letter, stating some additional facts ascertained since 
the publication of his work on “ The Voyage and Shipwreck of Paul.” In this 
letter he reaffirms his view of the expression referred to, and calls my attention 
again to the passage in Arrian, as conclusive in support of his position. A distin- 
guished Hellenist (Professor Felton of the University at Cambridge) has favored 
me with the following remarks on that passage: — “It is true that the cloud of 
which Arrian speaks was borne towards the west; but that is not expressed by 
kar evpoy, but must be inferred from the circumstances of the case. The course 
of the voyage they were making was eastward ; after a calm, during which they 
used their oars alone, ‘suddenly a cloud springing up broke out nearly east of us’ 
(ŭpvw vepérn emavacrdca eteppayn Kar’ edpoy pdAiocra), and brought upon them a 
violent wind. The wind, of course, was an easterly wind, because it made their 
further progress towards the east slow and difficult. But the navigator in the 
phrase kar edpoy is speaking of the direction in which he saw the cloud, not in 
which the cloud was moving. If he had been simply describing the direction in 
which the cloud was moving, as Herodotus is describing the motion of the ship 
(and not the direction in which the ship is seen from another point), then kar 
edpoy would mean with the Eurus or before the Hurus...... If a person is floating 
on the wind, or driven by the wind, if he is in motion according to the wind, 
then of course his direction is determined by that of the wind. But if he is at 
rest, and looking according to the wind, he is looking where the wind is the most 
prominent object ; that is, he is facing the wind, as Arrian’s crew were facing the 
cloud and the wind, and not turning his back upon it.” — As this question has 
excited some interest, it may be well to mention how it is viewed in works pub- 
lished since the preceding note was written. Humphry (1854) says (p. 202) that 
Mr. Smith’s passages are not quite conclusive as to BAémovra karà AiBa. He sup- 
poses Phoenix to be the modern Phineka which opens to the west, and thus adopts 
the common explanation of the phrase. Alford (1852) agrees with Smith that 
karà AlBa and similar combinations denote whither and not whence the winds blow, 
but intimates a purpose to fortify his ground against objections in a future edi- 
tion. Howson (II. p. 400) would admit an instance of that usage in Jos. Antt. 
15. 9. 6 (sic), but says that the other alleged proofs are untenable or ambiguous. 
He mediates between the two opinions by suggesting that the point of view 
(BAérovra) is from the sea and not the land; so that xara Alga would have its 
usual meaning and yet the harbor open towards the east, like Lutro. Words- 
worth (p. 120) has a copious note on this question. He reviews the arguments on 
both sides, and sums up with the result that we should “not abandon the ancient 
interpretation ;” or, at all events, should “suspend our decision till we have more 
complete topographical details for forming it.” 
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Havens, the coast turns suddenly to the north; and hence, for 
the rest of the way up to Phenix, a south wind was as favorable 
a one as they could desire. — ddgavres rs mpoJéorews KexparyKevat, 
thinking to have gained their purpose, regarding it as already se- 
cured. It was somewhat less than forty miles from Fair Havens 
to Phænix. With a southern breeze, therefore, they could ex- 
pect to reach their destination in a few hours. —dpavres, SC. Tas 
àykúpas, having weighed.— docov mapedéyovro Tv Kpyrny, they coasted 
along Crete nearer, se. than usual, i. e. quite near. This clause, 
as we see from the next verse, describes their progress immedi- 
ately after their anchorage at Fair Havens. It applies, therefore, 
to the first few miles of their course. During this distance, as 
has been suggested already, the coast continues to stretch towards 
the west; and it was not until they had turned Cape Matala that 
they would have the full benefit of the southern breeze which 
had sprung up. With such a wind they would be able just to 
weather that point, provided they kept near to the shore. We 
have, therefore, a perfectly natural explanation of their proceed- 
ing in the manner that Luke has stated. 

V. 14. per où wort, After not long, shortly ; comp. 28, 6. The 
tempest, therefore, came upon them before they had advanced 
far from their recent anchorage. They were still much nearer to 
that place than they were to Phenix. It is important to observe 
this fact, because it shows what course the ship took in going 
from Crete to Claude. — eBare kar airs dveuos Tupwrixds, a typhonic 
wind struck against tt, i. e. the ship. «Gade may imply éavróv, or be 
intransitive. Luke employs airys, because the mental antece- 
dent is vats, which actually occurs in v. 41, though his ordinary 
word is wAotov. It would be quite accidental, which of the terms 
would shape the pronoun at this moment, as they were both so 
familiar. See W. $ 47. 5. k. xara takes the genitive, because the 
wind was unfriendly, hostile, as in the Attic phrase xara Kxopspys 
timrev. Bernh. Synt. p. 238. Some critics, as Kuinoel, De Wette, 
Meyer, refer airjs to Kpyryv, and render drove us or the ship 
against it. Similar is the Geneva version: “ There arose agaynste 
Candie a stormye wynd out of the northeast.” But how can we 
understand it in this way, when we are told in the next verse 
that they yielded to the force of the wind, and were driven by it 
towards Claude, which is southwest from Fair Havens? We 
must discard that view, unless we suppose that the wind in the 
course of a few minutes blew from precisely opposite quarters. 
Luther refers aùrĝs to tpodécews: struck against it, defeated their 
purpose. Tyndale lived for a time with the German Reformer, 
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at Wittenberg, and took his translation perhaps from that source: 
“ Anone after ther arose agaynste ther purpose a flawe of wynd 
out of the northeaste.” The Greek expression is awkward for 
such an idea and is unsupported by proper examples. Some re- 
cent commentators refer airjs as before to the island, but vary 
the preposition: struck down from it, viz. Crete, i. e. from its 
mountains, its lofty shores (Alf. Hws. Hmph. Wdsth.). xard ad- 
mits confessedly of this sense; but does the verb? Was it used 
of winds unless the object struck was added or implied after it ? 
And if the striking was in the writers mind here and led to the 
choice of this particular verb, how can xar airs (i. e. the ship) 
fail to be this object? It is questionable whether “to strike 
down” as said of a wind, and “to blow, come, rush down,” are 
convertible terms; and unless they are so, xare8y in Matt. 8, 23, 
èyévero in Matt. 7, 24, and yerat in Mark 4, 37 do nor bear 
specially on the case. In the Greek Thesaurus (Paris ed., II. 
p. 90) it is said of Bdew : “ Feriendi significatione dicitur de sole, 
luce, vento, voce et quovis sonitu ad corpus aliquod accedente.” 
é8adAov occurs of winds in Il. 23, 217, but with the accusative of 
the object struck.! — rvugwvixds describes the wind with reference 
to the whirling of the clouds occasioned by the meeting of oppo- 
site currents of the air. Pliny (2. 48), in speaking of sudden 
blasts, says that they cause a vortex which is called “typhoon ;” 
and Aulus Gellius (19. 1) mentions certain figures or appearances 
of the clouds in violent tempests, which it was customary to call 
“typhoons.” ‘This term is intended to give us an idea of the fury 
of the gale; and its name, EipaxvAwy as the word should most 
probably be written, denotes the point from which it came, i. e. 
Euroaquilo, as in the Vulgate, a northeast wind. This reading 
occurs in A and B, which are two of the oldest manuscripts, and 
in some other authorities. Itis approved by Grotius, Mill, Ben- 
gel, Bentley, De Wette, and others. Lachmann inserts it in his 
edition of the text. edpaxvAwv, says Green (p, 117), “which simply 
Grecises Euroaquilo, demands the preference among the various 
shapes of the name.” ‘The internal evidence favors that form 
of the word. A northeast storm accounts most perfectly for the 
course of the ship, and for the means employed to control it, 
mentioned or intimated in the sequel of the narrative. The other 
principal readings are EtpoxAvédwv (T. R., Tsch.), compounded of 
edpos and KAvdwv, Kurus fluctus excitans, or, as De Wette thinks 


! This criticism may not be useless if it should serve to elicit further inquiry 
before discarding the common view. My means do not allow me to treat the 
subject more fully at present. 
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more correct, fluctus Euro excitatus ; and Eùpvkàúðwv, from eùpús 
and kàúðwv, broad wave. It appears, therefore, that the gentle 
southern breeze with which they started changed suddenly to a 
violent north or northeast wind. Sucha sudden change is a very 
common occurrence in those seas. An English naval officer, in 
his Remarks on the Archipelago, says: “It is always safe to an- 
chor under the lee of an island with a northern wind, as it dies 
away gradually; but it would be extremely dangerous with south- 
erly winds, as they almost invariably shift to a violent northerly 
wind. 

V.15. cvvapractévtos, being seized, caught by the wind.— dvro- 
didarpetv, to look in the face, withstand. It is said that the ancients 
often painted an eye on each side of the prow of their ships. It 
may not be easy to determine whether the personification implied 
in this mode of speaking arose from that practice, or whether the 
practice arose from the personification. — émiddvres, SC. TÒ TAotov, 
giving up the vessel to the wind. Some supply éavrovs as the 
object of the participle, in anticipation of the next verb. The 
idea is the same in both cases. — édepdpeda, we were borne, not 
hither and thither, but at the mercy of the wind, the direction of 
which we know from the next verse. 

V.16. vyciov....KaAavdnv, Running under a certain small isl- 
and called Claude. This island Ptolemy calls Claudos. It bears 
now the name of Gozzo. As the gale commenced blowing soon 
after the departure from Fair Havens, the ship, in order to reach 
Claude, must have been driven to the southwest. Their course, 
had they been near Phoenix at the commencement of the storm, 
would have been due south. The effect which the wind pro- 
duced shows what the direction of the wind was; it must have 
been from the north or northeast, which agrees, as we have seen, 
with the probable import of the name which Luke has employed 
to designate the wind. ‘odpapdvres implies, first, that they went 
before the wind (see on 16, 11); and secondly, according to the 
view suggested on v. 4, that they passed Claude so as to have 
the wind between them and that island, that is, since the direc- 
tion of the wind has been already determined, they went to the 
southeast of it instead of the north. That they approached near 
to the island at the same time, may be inferred from their being 
able to accomplish the object mentioned in the next clause. 
Others infer their vicinity to the island from the preposition, 
which they take to mean wnder the coast; but as in the other 
case, they suppose that this was the southern coast, from the di- 
rection in which such a wind must have driven the ship. — ports 
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>. e e. THS oKadys, we Were able with difficulty to secure the boat. 
Luke includes himself, perhaps not from sympathy merely, but 
because he took part in this labor. The preservation of the boat 
was important, as affording the last means of escape; see v. 30. 
They may have begun already to have forebodings of the result. 
Those expert in maritime affairs say, that, while a vessel is scud- 
ding before a strong gale, her boat cannot be taken on board or 
lashed to the side of the vessel (see on v. 32) without extreme 
danger. Hence it is probable, that, when on the southern side 
of Claude, they were sheltered somewhat against the storm, and 
were able to arrest the progress of the ship sufficiently to enable 
them to accomplish this object. Yet the sea even here was still 
apparently so tempestuous as to render this a difficult operation. 
It may have added to the difficulty, that the boat, having been 
towed more than twenty miles through a raging sea, could hardly 
fail to have been filled with water. They had omitted this pre- 
caution at the outset because the weather was mild, and they 
had expected to be at sea but a few hours. It will be observed 
that Luke has not stated why they found it so difficult to secure 
the boat. We are left to conjecture the reasons. 


Verses 17-20. They undergird and lighten the ship, but despair 
of safety. 


V. 17, Bontetas éxpavro, they used helps, i. e. ropes, chains, and 
the like, for the purpose specified in the next clause, viz. that of 
undergirding the ship. Most scholars take this view of the mean- 
ing, and it is doubtless the correct one. De Wette would extend 
Pontecats So as to include other similar expedients : they used helps, 
of which trolwvvivres rò zActov Was an example. BonIelas cannot 
denote the services of the passengers, as some have said; for we 
have no such limiting term annexed as that sense of the expres- 
sion would require. The “helps” here are the trofouara, which 
Hesychius defines as “cables binding ships round the middle.” 
It is probable that ships were occasionally undergirded with 
planks ; but that could only be done in the harbor, and was a 
different thing from performing the process at sea. But how, the 
question arises next, were the cables applied so as to accomplish 
the proposed object? Falconer, in his Marine Dictionary, des- 
cribes the mode of undergirding ships, as practised in modern 
navigation, in the following terms: “ To frap a ship (ceintrer un 
vaisseau) is to pass four or five turns of a large cable-laid rope 
round the hull or frame of a ship, to support her in a great storm; 
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or otherwise, when it is apprehended that she is not strong enough 
to resist the violent efforts of the sea. This expedient, however, 
is rarely put in practice.” In ancient times it was not uncommon 
to resort to this process. The larger ships on their more extended 
voyages carried with them tofépara, or ropes for undergirding, so 
as to be prepared for any emergency which might require them. 
The Attic arsenals kept a supply of them always on hand for 
public use. This mode of strengthening a ship at sea, although 
not adopted so often as it was anciently, is not unknown in the 
experience of modern navigators. In 1815, Mr. Henry Hartley 
was employed to pilot the Russian fleet from England to the 
Baltic. One of the ships under his escort, the Jupiter, was frap- 
ped round the middle by three or four turns of a stream-cable. 
Sir George Back, on his return from his Arctic voyage in 1837, 
was forced, in consequence of the shattered and leaking condition 
of his ship, to undergird her. The Albion, a British frigate, in 
1846, encountered a hurricane on her voyage from India, and was 
under the necessity of frapping her hull together to prevent her 
from sinking. To these more recent instances many others of 
an earlier date might be added? The common representation in 
regard to the ancient mode of applying the hypozomata to a ship 
makes it different from the modern usage. Boeckh’s view is the 
one followed in most of the recent works. According to his in- 
vestigations, the ropes, instead of being passed under the bottom 
and fastened on deck, “ran in a horizontal direction around the 
ship from the stern to the prow. They ran round the vessel in 
several circles, and at certain distances from one another. The 
length of these tormenta, as they are called in Latin, varied ac- 
cordingly as they ran around the higher or lower part of the ship, 
the latter being naturally shorter than the former. Their number 
varied according to the size of the ship.”? Mr. Smith, in his Dis- 
sertation on the Ships of the Ancients (p. 173 sq.), controverts the 
foregoing opinion, as being founded on a misapprehension of the 
passages in the ancient writers which have been supposed to 


1 Some suppose that Horace alludes to this practice in Od. 1. 14. 6:—“ Sine 
funibus Vix durare carinæ Possint imperiosius Æquor.” I was once explaining 
this passage to a college class, according to that view, when one of the members 
who had been at sea stated that he himself had assisted in such an operation on 
board a vessel approaching our own coast. 

? This is quoted from the Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, Art. 
Ships. The account rests on Boeckh’s authority. The writer of the article on 
Navis in Pauly’s Real-Encycklopadie der classischen Alterthumswissenschaft, fol- 
lows the same authority. 
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prove it. He maintains that the cables, instead of being applied 
lengthways, were drawn around the middle at right angles to the 
ship, and not parallel to it The other mode, he says, “must 
have been as impracticable as it would have been unavailing for 
the purpose of strengthening the ship.” Luke states a fact sim- 
ply in relation to this matter; he does not describe the mode. 
The question, therefore, is one of archeological interest merely ; 
it does not affect the writers accuracy. — py eis riv Svprw èkré- 
cwo, lest they should be stranded upon the Syrtis. The verb literally 
means to fall out, i. e. from the sea or deep water upon the land 
or rocks; comp. v. 26.29. Syrtis Major is here meant, which was 
on the coast of Africa, southwest from Crete. This gulf was an 
object of great dread to mariners on account of its dangerous 
shoals. The other Syrtis was too far to the west to have been the 
one to which they would feel exposed in their present situation. 
Some have taken Svprw to denote a sand-bank near Claude; but 
as any stich bank there must have been comparatively unknown, 
the writer with that allusion would more naturally have left out 
the article. — yaàdoavres rò oxedos, having lowered the sail. oxetvtos 
is indefinite, and may be applied to almost any of the ship’s ap- 
purtenances, as sails, masts, anchors, and the like. Many have 
supposed it to refer here to the mast, or, if there was more than 
one in this case, to the principal mast; but it would seem to put 
that supposition out of the question, that according to all proba- 
bility the masts of the larger sailing ships among the ancients 
were not movable, like those of the smaller vessels, but were 
fixed in their position, and would require to be cut away; a mode 
of removal which the accompanying participle shows could not 
have been adopted in the present instance. The surprising opin- 
ion of some, that oxevos is the anchor, is contradicted by the fol- 
lowing oŭrws épépovro. Of the other applications of the word, the 
only one which the circumstances of the ship at this juncture 
naturally suggest is, that it refers to the sail. It is not certain 
how we are to take the article here. It leads us to think most 
directly perhaps of the large, square sail, which was attached to 
the principal mast. The ancients had vessels with one, two, and 
three masts.? ró would then point out that sail by way of emi- 


1 The mode of executing this manceuvre, as I am informed, or at least one 
mode, is to sink the ropes over the prow, and then draw them towards the mid- 
dle of the ship, fastening the ends on deck. 

2 See Pauly’s Real-Encyklopadie der classischen Alterthumswissenschaft, Vol. 
V. p. 463. l ; 
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nence. ‘The presumption is, that, if the ship carried other sails, 
as cannot well be doubted, they had taken them down before 
this; and now, having lowered the only one which they had con- 
tinued to use, they let the vessel “ scud under bare poles.” This 
is the general view of the meaning. It would follow from this, 
that the wind must have changed its direction before they were 
‘wrecked on Melita; for some thirteen days elapsed before that 
event, during which the storm continued to rage; and within that 
time, had they been constantly driven before a northeast wind, 
they must have realized their fear of being stranded on the Afri- 
can coast.— But an eastern gale in the Levant, at this season of 
the year, is apt to be lasting; the wind maintains itself, though 
with unequal violence, for a considerable time, in the same 
quarter. Professor Newman, of the London University, states 
the following fact! in his own experience: “ We sailed from 
Larnica in Cyprus in a small Neapolitan ship with a Turkish 
crew, on the 2d of December, 1830. We were bound for Latika, 
in Synia,—the course almost due east, — but were driven back 
and forced to take refuge in the port of Famagousta, the an- 
cient Salamis. Here we remained wind-bound for days. Owing 
to our frequent remonstrances, the captain sailed three times, but 
was always driven back, and once after encountering very heavy 
seas and no small danger. It was finally the first of January, if 
my memory does not deceive me, when we reached the Syrian 
coast.” It was probably such a gale which Paul’s ship encoun- 
tered, that is, a series of gales from the east, but not a constant 
hurricane; for the seamen were able to anchor and to let down 
their boat, and a part of the crew to attempt to escape in it to 
the shore. If, then, we assume that the wind blew from the 
same point during the continuance of the storm, we must sup- 
pose that they adopted some precaution against being driven 
upon the African coast, which Luke does not mention, although 
his narrative may imply it. The only such precaution, according 
to the opinion of nautical men, which they could have adopted 
in their circumstances, was to le-to, i. e. turn the head of the 
vessel as near to the wind as possible, and at the same time 
keep as much sail spread as they could carry in so severe a gale. 
For this purpose, they would need the principal sail; and the sail 
lowered is most likely to have been the sail above it, i. e. the 
topsail, or swpparum, as the Romans termed it. By the adoption 
of these means they would avoid the shore on which they were 


} Mentioned in Mr. Smith’s letter, alluded to on p. 422. 
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so fearful of being cast, and drift in the direction of the island 
on which they were finally wrecked. 7ó, according to this sup- 
position, would refer to the sail as definite in the conceptions of 
the writer, or as presumptively well known to the reader. — otrws 
éfpépovro, thus (i. e. with the ship undergirded, and with the main- 
sail lowered; or, it may be, with the topsail lowered and the 
stormsail set) they were borne on, at the mercy of the elements. 
Here closes the account of the first fearful day. 

V. 18. ododpis dé xewaLopevwv pôv, Now we being violently 
tempest-tost.— ty «Eqs, on the following day, i. e. after their at- 
tempt to reach the port of Phenix. The night brought to them 
no relief. The return of day disclosed to them new dangers. 
The precaution of undergirding had accomplished less than they 
hoped. It was evident that the ship must be lightened or foun- 
der at sea. ‘Their next step, therefore, was to try the effect of 
this measure. — éxBoAyv éxovodvto, proceeded to throw overboard, is 
one of the sea-phrases which Julius Pollux mentions as used by 
the ancients to denote the lightening of a ship at sea. The noun 
omits the article, because they cast aut only a part of what the 
vessel contained. We are not told what it was that they sacrificed 
at this time; it may have been their supernumerary spars and 
rigging, and some of the heavier and more accessible articles of 
merchandise with which the ship was laden. It appears from v. 
38 that the bulk of the cargo consisted of wheat, and they re- 
served that until the last. The seamen in the vessel in which 
Jonah embarked had recourse to the same expedient. “There 
was a mighty tempest in the sea, so that the ship was like to be 
broken. Then the mariners were afraid, and cried every man 
unto his god, and cast forth the wares that were in the ship into 
the sea, to lighten it of them” (Jon. 1, 4. 5). 

V.19. ry tpiry. The third day arrives and the storm has not 
abated. They are obliged to lighten the ship still more. This 
renewed necessity appears to indicate that the ship was in a 
leaking condition, and that the danger from this cause was becom- 
ing more and more imminent. It was one of the great perils to 
which ancient vessels were exposed. Their style of architecture 
was inferior to that of modern vessels; they were soon shattered 
in a storm, “sprang leaks” more easily, and had fewer means for 
repairing the injury. “In the accounts of shipwrecks that have 
come down to us from ancient times, the loss of the ship must, 
in a great number of instances, be ascribed to this cause. Jose- 
phus tells us that, on his voyage to Italy, the ship sunk in the 
midst of the Adriatic Sea (BarriJéros yap yay rod molov Kara 
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pécov rov Adpiov). He and some of his companions saved them- 
selves by swimming; the ship, therefore, did not go down dur- 
ing the gale, but in consequence of the damage she sustained 
during its continuance. One of St. Paul’s shipwrecks must have 
taken place under the same circumstances; for he tells us, a day 
and a night I have been in the deep (2 Cor. 11, 25), supported 
no doubt on spars or fragments of the wreck. In Virgil’s de- 
scription of the casualties of the ships of Æneas, some are driven 
on rocks, others on quicksands ; but 


‘laxis laterum compagibus omnes 
Accipiunt inimicum imbrem, rimisque fatiscunt.’ 


The fact, that the ships of the ancients were provided with hypo- 
zomata or cables ready fitted for undergirding, as a necessary part 
of their stores, proves how liable they were to such casualties.” 
It is easy to see, therefore, what must have been the fate of 
Paul’s ship had they not discovered land so providentiaily; she 
must have foundered at sea, and all on board have perished. — 
airoyepes . . . . eppiaper, we cast out with our hands the furniture 
of the ship, such as tables, beds, chests, and the like (Mey. De 
Wet. Lng. Alf. Wdsth.). The self-inflicted loss in this case 
(atroyeipes), which affected so much the personal convenience of 
each one, showed how urgent was the danger. Yet cxevyy is a 
very doubtful word. Some understand it of the masts, yards, 
sails, and other equipments of the ship similar to these. With 
this interpretation, we must regard the term as applying to that 
class of objects in a general way; for we see from v. 29 that they 
retained at least some of their anchors, and from v. 44 that, at 
the last moment, they had boards and spars at command to assist 
them in reaching the shore. According to some again, as Wet- 
stein, Kuinoel, Winer, okevýv denotes the baggage of the passen- 
gers. adrdéyeipes is more Significant with that sense, but wAotov as 
genitive of the container, the baggage on board the ship, is very 
harsh. riv oxedyv means, says Smith, “the mainyard, an immense 
spar, probably as long as the ship, and which would require the 
united efforts of passengers and crew to launch overboard. The 
relief which a ship would thus experience, would be of the same 
kind as in a modern ship, when the guns are thrown overboard.” 
— Some read épiiyaper, some epuvav. Tischendorf retains the 
former, as in T. R. Meyer is too positive that the first person 
betrays its origin in atroyetpes. 

V. 20. pire... . émixepevov, Now neither sun nor stars shining 
upon us for many days, and a storm not slight pressing upon us. 
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Observe the force of the compounds. The absence of the sun 
and stars increased their danger, since it deprived them of their 
only means of observation. The Greeks and Romans, in the 
most improved state of navigation among them, were reluctant 
to venture out to sea beyond the sight of land. During the day 
they kept the high lands on shore, or some island, in view, to 
direct them ; and at night depended for the same purpose on the 
position, the rising and setting of different stars. Dict. of Antt., 
Art. Ship. The many or several days include, probably, the three 
days which have been mentioned, but how many of the eleven 
days which followed (v. 27) before the final disaster is uncertain. 
We do not know how long the interval was between Paul’s ad- 
dress and that event. The expression would be inappropriate, 
however, unless it comprehended the greater part of them. — 
Aourdv, for the future, thenceforth. They relinquish now their last 
hope of escape; destruction seemed to be inevitable. In their 
condition they must have felt that their only resource was to run 
the vessel ashore. But the state of the weather rendered it im- 
possible for them to distinguish in what direction the shore lay; 
and thus they were unable to make the only further effort for 
their preservation which was left to them. In judging of the 
dangers which menaced them, we must take into account the 
state of the vessel, as well as the violence of the storm. — repi- 
petro means was utterly taken away.— Tov cwlecto depends on 
éAmis as a genitive construction ; comp. 14, 9. 


Verses 21-26. The Apostle cheers them with the Hope of De- 
liverance. 


V. 21. modis aourias denotes much abstinence as to time and 
degree, i. e. both long continued and severe, but not entire; see 
on v.33. This abstinence was not owing to their want of pro- 
visions (see v. 36), but was the effect, in part at least, of their 
fears and dejection of mind (see v. 22. 36); and in part, also, of 
the difficulty of preparing food under such circumstances, and of 
the constant requisition made upon them for labor. “ The hard- 
ships which the crew endured during a gale of such continuance, 
and their exhaustion from labor at the pumps, and hunger, may 
be imagined, but are not described.” — ce uèv, k. T. r., you ought 
(past as a violated duty) having obeyed me, because the counsel 
was wise, not authoritative as from an apostle. — dvdyecJar is 
present because they were still at sea. Note the aorist which 
follows.— Paul recalls to mind their former mistake in disregard- 
ing his advice, not to reproach them, but in order to show his 
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claim to their confidence with reference to the present communi- 
cation. pe is unattended here by any responding dé. — xepdjoat 
re THY UBpw Tavrnv Kal THY Cypiav, and to have escaped (lit. gained) this 
violence and loss; see on V. 10. Lucrari was used in the same 
manner. An evil shunned is a gain as well as a good secured. As 
vBpw refers to something actually suffered, it cannot mean harm 
to their persons (Hws.); for the exemption from such injury of 
which Paul assures them in the next verse and still more em- 
phatically in v. 34, applies undoubtedly to the whole voyage. 

V. 22. adv tod molov, There shall be no loss except of the 
ship. This limitation qualifies, not the entire clause which pre- 
cedes, but only årofoàù) otdenia éorar, which we are to repeat be- 
fore the words here. povov would have marked the connection 
more precisely. See W. $ 66. 1. e. As to the rest, compare the 
remarks on ewpe in v. 10. 

V. 23. wapéorn. Whether the angel appeared to the apostle in 
a vision or a dream, the mode of statement does not enable us to 
decide. See on 16, 9.—ravry rH vurr, this night just passed, or 
that which was passing. Most think it probable that Paul did 
not communicate the revelation to those in the ship until the re- 
turn of day. — ov eiu, whose I am, to whom I belong as his pro- 
perty ; in other words, whose servant I am. — ġ kai Aatpevw, whom 
also I worship, to whom I offer religious service and homage. This 
verb refers to external acts of worship, and not to a religious life 
in general, except as the latter may be a concomitant of the 
former. 

V. 24. Kaioapi ce dct rapacrnva, thou must stand before Cesar. 
See on 23,11: To remind the apostle of this still unfulfilled 
purpose of God, was the same thing as to assure him that he 
would escape the present danger. — keyápiorat . . . . cov, God has 
given to thee all those who sail with thee. They should be pre- 
served for his sake. No one supposes the declaration here to 
affirm less than this. Many think that it implies also that Paul 
had prayed for the safety of those in the ship with him; and 
that he receives now the assurance that his prayer in their be- 
half has prevailed. “For I hope,’ says Paul in Philem. v. 22, 
“that through your prayers I shall be given unto you.” Such is 
the view of Calvin, Bengel, Olshausen, De Wette, Lange, and 
others. Bengel remarks here: “ Facilius multi mali cum paucis 
piis servantur, quam unus pius cum multis reis perit. Navi huic 
similis mundus.” | 

V. 25. muorevw, k. r. À. It is evident from v. 32 that the apos- 
tle had acquired a strong ascendency over the minds of the pas- 
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sengers in the ship, if not of the others. He could very properly, 
therefore, urge his own confidence in God as a reason (ydp) why 
they should dismiss their fears (edJupeire), so far at least as the 
preservation of their lives was concerned. 

V. 26. eis vyodv twa, upon some island. More than this was 
not revealed to him. Paul was as ignorant of the name of the 
place where they were wrecked as the rest of them; see v. 39. 
— dé opposes what they must suffer to what they would escape. 
— de in such a communication may represent the event as not 
merely certain, but certain because it was fixed by the divine 
purpose. — éxzeceiv, be cast away. Se the remark on v. 17. 


VERSES 27-32. The Discovery of Land; and the frustrated At- 
tempt of the Mariners to desert the Ship. 


V. 27. recoapecxaidexary vig, the fourteenth night since their 
departure from Fair Havens. — diuadepopevoy tyav èv 7d “Adpia, as 
we were borne through (sc. the waters, comp. v. 5) in the Adriatic. 
They may have been driven hither and thither, or onward in one 
direction; the participle is indefinite. Mr. Smith’s calculation 
assumes a uniform drift towards Melita. It has been said that 
the modern Malta lies too far south to be embraced in the sea so 
designated. The statement is erroneous. In its restricted sense, 
the Adriatic was the sea between Italy and Greece; but in a 
wider sense it comprehended also the Ionian Sea around Sicily, 
near which was Melita. (Forbg. Handb. IL p. 19; Win. Realw. 
I. p. 23.) The later Greek and Roman writers, as Biscoe has 
_shown, gave the name to the entire sea as far south as Africa. — 
imevoow . . . . xöpav, the mariners suspected that some land was ap- 
proaching them. As Mr. Smith remarks, Luke uses here the 
graphic language of seamen, to whom the ship is the principal ob- 
ject, whilst the land rises and sinks, nears and recedes. The nar- 
rator does not state on what ground they suspected their vicinity 
to the land. It was, no doubt, the noise of the breakers. This is 
usually the first notice of their danger which mariners have in 
coming upon a coast in a dark night. This circumstance fur- 
nishes reason for believing that the traditionary scene of the 
shipwreck is the actual one. It is impossible to enter St. Paul’s 
Bay from the east without passing near the point of Koura; and 
while the land there, as navigators inform us, is too low to be 
seen in a stormy night, the breakers can be heard at a consider- 
able distance, and in a northeasterly gale are so violent as to form 
on charts the distinctive feature of that headland. On the 10th of 
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August, 1810, the British fngate Lively fell upon these breakers, 
in a dark night, and was lost. The quartermaster, who first ob- 
served them, stated, in his evidence at the court-martial, that at 
the distance of a quarter of a mile the land could not be seen, 
but that he saw the surf on the shore. — The distance from 
Claude to the point of Koura is 476.6 miles. Luke’s narrative 
allows a fraction over thirteen days for the performance of this 
voyage. It must have occupied a day, or the greater part of a 
day, to have reached Claude after they left Fair Havens (see v. 
13-16). According to the judgment of experienced seamen, “ the 
mean rate of drift of a ship circumstanced like that of Paul” 
(i. e. working its way in such a direction in a gale of moderate 
severity, against a northeast wind) would be thirty-six and a half 
miles in twenty-four hours. “ Hence, according to these calcula- 
tions,” says Mr. Smith (p. 122 sq.), “a ship starting late in the 
evening from Claude, would, by midnight on the fourteenth, be 
less than three miles from the entrance of St. Paul’s Bay. Iad- 
mit that a coincidence so very close as this is, is to a certain ex- 
tent accidental; but it is an accident which could not have hap- 
pened had there been any great inaccuracy on the part of the 
author of the narrative with regard to the numerous incidents 
upon which the calculations are founded, or had the ship been 
wrecked anywhere but at Malta.” 

V. 28. Bpayd ðè diactycavres. k. r. Aà. There was but a short 
distance, it will be observed, between the two soundings; and 
the rate of decrease in the depth of the water, viz. first, twenty 
fathoms, and then fifteen, is such as would not be found to exist on 
every coast. It is said that a vessel approaching Malta from the 
same direction finds the same soundings at the present day.— 
dpyuid, fathom, (from épéyw, to stretch,) onpaive ri éxracw Tov ye- 
pôv oùv TG TWAdTE TOD orýJovs. Etym. Magn. 

V. 29. «is tpayeis rórovs, upon rough, i. e. rocky, places. Their 
apprehension arose, not from what they saw, but from what they 
had reason to fear in a dark night on an unknown coast. The 
alarm was well founded; for “the fifteen fathom depth here is as 
nearly as possible a quarter of a mile only from the shore, which 
is girt with mural precipices, and upon which the sea must have 
been breaking with great violence.” — êk mpipmvys . . . . Técoapas, 
having cast out four anchors from the stern. “ To anchor success- 
fully in a gale of wind, on a lee shore, requires holding-ground 
of extraordinary tenacity. In St. Paul’s Bay, the traditionary 
locality of the shipwreck, the anchorage is thus described in the 
Sailing Directions :—‘ The harbor of St, Paul is open to easterly 
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and northeast winds. Tt is, notwithstanding, safe for small ships, 
the ground, generally, being very good; and while the cables 
hold there is no danger, as the anchors will never start?” The 
ancient vessels did not carry, in general, so large anchors as 
those which we employ; and hence they had often a greater 
number. Athenzus mentions a ship which had eight iron an- . 
chors. Paul’s ship, as we see from the next verse, had other an- 
chors besides those which were dropped from the stern. One 
object of anchoring in that way was to arrest the progress of the 
ship more speedily. No time was to be lost, as they knew not 
that they might not founder the next moment upon the shoals 
where the breakers were dashing. Had they anchored by the 
bow, we are told, there was reason for apprehending that the 
vessel would swing round and strike upon the rocks. The an- 
cient ships were so constructed that they could anchor readily by 
the prow or the stern, as circumstances might require. Another 
advantage of the course here taken was that the head of the 
vessel was turned towards the land, which was their best position 
for running her ashore. That purpose they had no doubt formed 
already. “ By cutting away the anchors (ras dyxvpas mepieňóvres), 
loosing the bands of the rudders (dvévres tas Cevxrypias), and hoist- 
ing the artemon (érdpayres Tov dpréuova), all of which could be 
done simultaneously, the ship was immediately under command, 
and could be directed with precision to any part of the shore which 
offered a prospect of safety.” — The English ships of war were 
anchored by the stern in the battle of Copenhagen and rendered 
very effective service in that position. Mr. Howson mentions 
the singular fact that Lord Nelson stated after the battle that he 
was led to adopt that plan, because he had just been reading this 
twenty-seventh chapter of the Acts. —yvyovro nugpay yevéoSau, they 
desired that day might come. The remark is full of significance. 
In the darkness of the night they could not tell the full extent 
of the dangers which surrounded them. They must have longed 
for returning day on that account. In the mean time it must 
have been difficult to preserve a vessel which had been so long 
tempest-tost from sinking. Their only chance of escape was to 
strand the ship as soon as the light enabled them to select a 
place which admitted of it. It is evident that every moment’s 
delay must have been one of fearful suspense, as well as of peril 
to them. 

V. 30. ray d€ vavrav, k. r. à. This ungenerous attempt of the 
seamen to escape confirms the remark before made, that the ship 
was probably in so shattered a state, as to render it uncertain 
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whether it could outride the storm until morning. They may 
have had another motive for the act. The shore might prove to 
be one on which they could not drive the vessel with any hope 
of safety; and they may have deemed it more prudent to trust 
themselves to the boat, than to remain and await the issue of 
that uncertainty. — yañasávrov tiv oxadyy, having lowered down the 
boat, which they had previously hoisted on board; see v. 16. 17. 
—éx mpwpas, from the prow, since it was nearer thence to the shore, 
and was there only that they could pretend to need anchors, the 
stern being already secure. — dyxipas éxreivew, not to cast out 
(E. V.), but stretch out anchors. The idea of extending the cables 
runs into that of carrying out and dropping the anchors. Favored 
by the darkness, and under color of the pretext assumed, they 
would have accomplished their object, had not Paul’s watchful 
eye penetrated their design. 

V. 31. elrey....orparwras. Paul addressed himself to the 
centurion and the soldiers, because the ofticers of the ship were 
implicated in the plot, or, in consequence of the general deser- 
tion, had no longer any power to enforce their orders. The sol- 
diers are those who had charge of the different prisoners (v. 1), 
subject probably to the command of the centurion who had the 
particular care of the apostle. — oro, these, viz. the mariners. — 
bpets cwdjvat od Sivacte, you cannot be saved. The pronoun is em- 
*phatic. The soldiers were destitute of the skill which the man- 
agement of the ship required. It could not be brought success- 
fully to land without the help of the mariners. This remark of 
Paul proves that the plan to abandon the vessel was not confined 
to a portion of the crew, but was a general one. 

V. 32. daéxofay Ta cxowia THs oKadys, cut off the ropes of the 
boat, which fastened it to the vessel; not those by which they 
were lowering it as that was already done (v. 30). The short 
sword of the soldiers furnished a ready instrument for the sum- 
mary blow. — elacay airy éxrecety, let ut fall off (i. e. from the side 
of the vessel), go adrift. The next bilow may have swamped 
the frail craft. l 


Verses 33-35. Paul assures them again that their Lives would be 
saved. 


V. 33. dypu.... yiveodat, Now until it should be day,i. e. in the 
interval between the midnight mentioned in v. 27 and the sub- 
sequent morning.—oyepov is appositional in sense with ýuépav. 
— mpocdokarvres, waiting for the cessation of the storm (De Wet.). 
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— doro diaredeire, ye continue fasting, where the adjective sup- 
plies the place of a participle. W. § 45. 4.— pydev rpocdaBopevot, 
having taken nothing, adequate to their proper nourishment, no 
regular food during all this time; see v.21. “Appian,” says Dod- 
ridge, “speaks of an army, which, for twenty days together, had 
neither food nor sleep; by which he must mean, that they neither 
made full meals nor slept whole nights together. The same in- 
terpretation must be given to this phrase.” The apostle’s lan- 
guage could not be mistaken by those to whom it was addressed. 
Compare v. 21. 

V. 34. rotro.... trdpyxet, for this (viz. that they should partake 
of food) ts important for your preservation. For mpós with this 
sense, see W. $ 47.5. f. They would have to submit to much 
fatigue and labor before they reached the shore, and needed, 
therefore, to recruit their strength. — otdevos . . . . wecetrat, For there 
shall not a hair fall, etc. This was a proverbial expression, em- 
ployed to convey an assurance of entire safety. See 1 Kings 1, 
52; Luke 21, 18. | 

V. 35. dprov, bread. This word, by a Hebraistic usage, often 
signifies food in the New Testament; but xAacas, which follows, 
appears to exclude that sense here. Yet the present meal had 
no doubt its other accompaniments; the bread only being men- 
tioned because that, according to the Hebrew custom, was broken 
and distributed among the guests after the giving of thanks. The 
apostle performed, on this occasion, the usual office of the head 
of a Hebrew family. Olshausen expresses the fanciful opinion, 
as it seems to me, that the Christians among them regarded this 
act as commemorative of the Lord’s Supper, though the others 
did not understand Paul’s design. The language employed here, 
it is true, more frequently describes that ordinance, but it is used 
also of an ordinary meal; see Luke 24, 30. 


Verses 36-38. They partake of Food and again lighten the Ship. 


V. 36. evSupior Òè yevopevor mávres, Having all now become cheer- 
Jul. Itis not accidental that the writer makes this remark in 
connection with mpoceAdBovro tpopyjs. In their despair they had 
lost their inclination to eat; but the return of hope brought with 
ita keener sense of their wants, and they could now think of sat- 
isfying their hunger. See on v. 21. 33.—xal aùroi, also themselves 
as well as he. The apostle had set them the example (jpéaro 
éoJiev), and they all followed it. 

V. 37. The emphatic rávres in v. 36 leads the writer to specify 
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the number. — ai macat yuxat, all the souls together. For this ad- 
verbial use of was, see the note on 19,7. For this use of puyxai, 
see on 2, 41.— diaxdorar EBdopyjxovra ef, two hundred and seventy- 
siz. The number of persons on board shows that the vessel must 
have been one of the larger size. In the reign of Commodus, one 
of the Alexandrian wheat ships was driven, by stress of weather, 
into the Piræus, and excited great curiosity on the part of the 
Athenians. Lucian visited this vessel, and has laid the scene of 
one of his Dialogues (mAotov 7 edxai) on board of her. From the 
information furnished by him it has been estimated that the keel 
of this ship was about one hundred feet in length, and that she 
would measure between eleven and twelve hundred tons. Her 
dimensions, therefore, although inferior to those of many modern 
vessels, “were quite equal to those of the largest class of modern 
merchantmen.” Luke’s ship was engaged in the same commerce 
(being, to use Lucian’s language, play rõv am ’Auyirtov eis “Iradiav 
oiraywyov); and we have no reason to be surprised at her con- 
taining such a number of men. See further, on v. 6. 

V. 38. éxovduov rò wAotov. Among the nautical terms of Julius 
Pollux, we find kovdicat tHv vatv; see on v. 18. Luke states 
merely the fact, that they lightened the ship again (it is the third 
time), but gives no explanation of it. The object may have been 
to diminish the depth of water which the ship drew, so as to en- 
able them to approach nearer to the shore before striking. It has 
been conjectured, also, that the vessel may have been leaking so 
fast that the measure was necessary in order to keep her from 
sinking. — éxBadddpevot Tov atrov, casting out the wheat or grain, corn, 
since the term has frequently that wider sense. As suggested 
on v. 18, we are to understand here that they threw into the sea 
the grain which constituted the cargo, or the bulk of the cargo, 
which the ship carried. The fact that the ship belonged to Alex- 
andria is presumptive proof that she was loaded with grain, since 
that was the principal commodity exported from Egypt to Italy. 
The explicit notice here, that they lightened the ship by throw- 
‘ing the grain into the sea, harmonizes with that presumption, and 
tends to confirm it. Some have thought that sirov may denote 
the ship’s provisions ; but these would have consisted of various 
different articles, and would not naturally be descnbed by so spe- 
cific a term as this. The connection, which has been said to favor 
the opinion last stated, agrees equally well with the other. Hav- 
ing their hopes revived by the spectacle of Paul’s undisturbed 
serenity, and by his animating address, and being reinvigorated 
after so long a fast by the food of which they had partaken, they 
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were now in a condition both of mind and body to address them- 
selves to the labors which their safety required. This view, 
therefore, places their lightening of the ship in a perfectly natural 
connection with the circumstances related just before. In addi- 
tion to this,as Hemsen urges, their remaining stock of provisions, 
after so protracted a voyage, must have been already so reduced 
that it could have had little or no effect on the ship, whether they 
were thrown away or retained. — Mr. Blunt (p. 326) has very prop- 
erly called attention to the manner in which the narrative dis- 
closes to us the nature of the ship’s cargo. In the fifth verse we 
are informed that the vessel “into which the centurion removed 
Paul and the other prisoners at Myra belonged to Alexandria, and 
was satling into Italy. From the tenth verse we learn that it was 
a merchant-vessel, for mention is made of its lading, but the na- 
ture of the lading is not directly stated. In this verse, at a dis- 
tance of some thirty verses from the last, we find, by the merest 
chance, of what its cargo consisted. The freight was naturally 
enough kept till it could be kept no longer, and then we discover 
for the first time that it was wheat; the very article which such 
vessels were accustomed to carry from Egypt to Italy. These 
notices, so detached from each other, tell a continuous story, but 
it is not perceived till they are brought together. The circum- 
stances drop out one by one in the course of the narrative, unar- 
ranged, unpremeditated, thoroughly incidental; so that the chap- 
ter might be read twenty times, and their agreement with one 
another and with contempory history be still overlooked.” 


Verses 39-44. The Shipwreck. Those on board escape to the 
Shore by swimming, or on Fragments of the Vessel. 


V.39. ri ynv oùk ézeyivwoxov, they recognized not the land, 
within view. The day has dawned, and they could now distin- 
guish it. It has appeared to some surprising that none of those 
on board should have known a place with which those at least 
who were accustomed to the sea might be expected to have been 
so well acquainted. The answer is, that the scene of the ship- 
wreck was remote from the principal harbor, and, as those who 
have been on the spot testify, distinguished by no marked fea- 
ture which would render it known even to a native, if he came 
unexpectedly upon it. The Bay, so justly known as St. Paul’s 
Bay, is at the northwest extremity of the island, and is formed 
by the main shore on the south, and the island of Salmonetta on 
the north. It extends from east to west, two miles long and one 
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broad at the entrance, and at the inner end is nearly land-locked 
on three sides. It is several miles north of Valetta, the famous 
rock-bound harbor of Malta.!— kóàrov .. . . aiywaddv, they perceived 
a certain inlet, creek, having a shore, one open or smooth (see on 
21,5), on which they could run the ship with a hope of saving 
their lives. “ Luke uses here the correct hydrographical term.” 
The remark imphes that the coast generally was unsafe for such 
an attempt. The present conformation of the coast on that side 
of Malta confirms Luke’s accuracy in this particular. The shore 
there presents an unbroken chain of rocks, interrupted at only 
two points. — «is ðv . . . . wAotov, into which they determined, if they 
could, to thrust forth (i. e. from the sea), to drive ashore, the skip. 
For ¿éra from éfoJéw, see W.§ 15; K. $ 165. 7. The wind must 
have forced them to the west side of the bay, which is rocky, but 
has two creeks. One of these, Mestara Valley, has a shore. The 
other has no longer a sandy beach, but must have had one for- 
merly, which has evidently been worn away by the action of the 
sea. The vessel grounded (v. 41) before they reached the point 
on shore at which they aimed, though they may have entered the 
creek. 

V.40. kat ras dykipas.... Jédaccav, and having entirely cut 
away the anchors they abandoned them unto the sea. On this force 
of the preposition in mepieàóvres, comp. wepiypetro in v. 20. It has 
been referred to the position of the anchors as being around the 
ship; but they had all been dropped from the stern (v. 29), and 
as the strain would be mainly in one direction, they would not be 
likely to be found on different sides of the vessel. Our English 
translators followed the Vulgate in their inaccurate version of 
this clause. — dua ....aydadinv, at the same time having unfas- 
tened the bands of the rudders. Most of the ancient vessels were 
furnished with two rudders. No sea-going vessel had less than 
two, although small boats and river craft, such as those on the 
Nile, were sometimes steered by one. The aydd\ta were more 
like oars or paddles than our modern helm. They were attached 
to the stern, one on each quarter, distinguished as the right and 
the left rudder. In the larger ships the extremities of the rud- 
ders were joined by a pole, which was moved by one man and 
kept the rudders always parallel. See Dict. of Antt., Art. Guber- 


1 Smith’s chart of St. Paul’s Bay is copied in Howson, with the necessary ex- 
planations. 1 had the gratification of a hurried visit to this locality on my way 
to Alexandria. It appeared to me to fulfil every condition of the narrative, as 
the scene of the apostle’s shipwreck. 

56 
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naculum. When a vessel was anchored by the stern, as was the 
case here, it would be necessary to lift the rudders out of the 
water and to secure them by bands. These bands it would be 
necessary to unfasten when the ship was again got under weigh. 
dvevres 18 the second aorist participle in the active from avin. 
K. § 180. See on 16, 26.-—érdpavres ....779 mveovoy, SC. apa, 
having hoisted the foresail to the wind. dpréuwv has been taken by 
different writers as the name of almost every sail which a vessel 
carries, e. g. mainsail, topsail, jib, etc. We have no ancient de- 
finition of the term which throws any certain light upon its mean- 
ing. It passed into some of the modern languages, where it is 
variously applied, but occurs in no ancient Greek author out of 
Luke’s account of this voyage. Most commentators, without 
any attempt to substantiate their opinion, put it down as the 
“mainsail.” The nautical argument is said to be in favor of the 
foresail, i. e. the sail attached to the mast nearest the prow; or 
if there was but one mast, fixed to a spar or yard near the prow. 
“As the ancients depended for speed chiefly upon one principal 
sail, an appendage or additional sail at the bow of the ship 
was required for the purpose of directing the vessel when in 
the act of putting about; for, although there could be no diffi- 
culty in bringing the ship’s head to the wind with the great 
sail alone, a small sail at the bow would be indispensable for 
making her ‘ pay off; that is, bringing her head round; otherwise 
she would acquire stern-way, and thereby endanger the rudders, 
if not the ship itself.” The vessels on coins and in other ancient 
representations exhibit a sail of this description. With this sail 
raised, it is said that a ship situated like that of Paul would move 
towards the shore with more precision and velocity than with any 
other. “ A sailor will at once see that the foresail was the best 
possible sail that could be set under the circumstances.” 

V.41. mepurecdvres ðè eis rómov diIdAaccov, having fallen into a 
place having two seas. This has been supposed by many com- 
mentators to have been a concealed shoal or sand-bank, formed 
by the action of two opposite currents. In the course of time 
such a bank, as is frequently the case at the mouth of rivers or 
near the shore, may have been worn away, so that the absence 
of any such obstruction there at the present time decides nothing 
against that supposition. It has also been understood to have 
been a tongue of land or promontory, against the shores of which 


1 For examples of this, see Lyell’s Principles of Geology, p. 285 sq. (8th ed., 
1850). 
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the sea beat strongly from opposite quarters. It is not stated that 
any projection exists there now, to which Luke’s description, if 
explained in that manner, would apply. Mr. Smith is of the 
opinion that róros duadacoos may refer to the channel, not more 
than a hundred yards in breadth, which separates the small isl- 
and Salmonetta from Malta; and which might very properly be 
- called a place where “two seas meet,” on account of the commu- 
nication which it forms between the sea in the interior of the 
bay and the sea outside. He would place the scene of the ship- 
wreck near that channel, and, according to the representation on 
his map, a little to the north of the place to which tradition has 
generally assigned it. The creek near here, at present without 
a beach (see v. 39), may be the one which they attempted to 
enter. The final shock now ensues.— kat 7 pev mpdpa, Ke Te Às 
And the prow, sticking fast, remained immovable, but the stern was 
broken by the violence of the waves. “This is a remarkable cir- 
cumstance, which, but for the peculiar nature of the bottom of 
St. Paul’s Bay, it would be difficult to account for. The rocks 
of Malta disintegrate into extremely minute particles of sand 
and clay, which, when acted upon by the currents, or surface 
agitation, form a deposit of tenacious clay; but in still water, 
where these causes do not act, mud is formed; but it is only in 
the creeks where are no currents, and at such a depth as to be 
undisturbed by the waves, that the mud occurs. In Captain 
Smyth’s chart of the bay, the nearest soundings to the mud in- 
dicate a depth of about three fathoms, which is about what a 
large ship would draw. A ship, therefore, impelled by the force 
of a gale into a creek with a bottom such as has been described, 
would strike a bottom of mud into which the fore part would fix 
itself and be held fast, whilst the stern was exposed to the force 
of the waves.’ — Meyer defends rév kvudrov with good reason 
against Tischendorf and others. 

V.42. Itis the soldiers who initiate this scheme; since they 
only and not the mariners were interested in the fate of the pris- 
oners. — Bovdn, plan, resolution, not counsel merely; comp. Bovàý- 
paros below. — iva tovs decporas adroxtetvwcr, that they should kill the 
prisoners, defines BovAy, and circumscribes the declarative or sup- 
plementary infinitive. W. § 44.8; S.§ 162. 3. 2. Meyer after 
Fritzsche never admits this use, but insists on iva as telic even 
here.— Of the rigor with which those were liable to be punished 
who were charged with the custody of prisoners, if the latter 
escaped from them in any way, we have had proof in 12, 19 and 
16, 27. 
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V. 43. It will be recollected that, according to the Roman 
custom, each of the prisoners was chained to a particular soldier, 
who was his keeper. As to the relation of these soldiers to the 
centurion, see on v. 31. — éxwAvoe aùÙroùs rod PovAnparos, restrained 
them from their purpose. Thus it happened again (see v. 24) that 
Pauľs companions were indebted to their connection with him 
for the preservation of their lives. ré connects this clause with 
the next, because of their co-ordinate relation to Bovàóuevos. — 
avoppipavras has a reciprocal sense. — èééva,, to go forth, not from 
the ship, which is the force of àró in the participle just before, 
but from the sea èrm tiv yiv. 

V. 44, rots Aourovs is the subject of èéévan repeated from the 
preceding clause. — émt cavicw, upon boards, such probably as 
were in use about the ship, but not parts of it, which would con- 
found this clause with the next.— én rwwv rév dd rod rAotov, upon 
some of the preces from the ship, which they themselves tore away 
or which the surge had broken off. Most critics distinguish the 
two expressions in this manner. Kuinoel renders caviow, tables. 
A few understand that term of the permanent parts of the vessel, 
and rivwv årò Tov màolov of such things as seats, barrels, and the 
like which were floating away from the wreck. But articles of 
this description they would be likely to have lost, or to have 
thrown into the sea before this time. — oŭros, thus, i. e. in the two 
ways that have been mentioned. — diacwdjvar, were saved. This 
was not the first peril of the kind from which the apostle had 
been delivered. In 2 Cor. 11, 25, he says, “thrice I suffered 
shipwreck, a night and a day have I spent in the deep ;” and he 
recorded that statement several years before the present disaster. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Verses 1-10. Their Abode during the Winter at Melita. 


V. 1. éréyucay, x. t. À, they ascertained (by intercourse prob- 
ably with the inhabitants) that the island is called Melita. That 
this was the modern Malta cannot well be doubted. An island 
with the same name, now Meleda, lies up the Adriatic en the 
coast of Dalmatia, which some have maintained to be the one 
where Paul was wrecked. Bryant defended that opinion. It is 
advocated still in Valpy’s Notes on the New Testament. The 
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argument for that opinion founded on the name Adriatic has been 
already refuted in the remarks on 27,27. It has also been al- 
leged for it, that no poisonous serpents are found at present on 
Malta. Mr. Smith mentions Coleridge (Table Talk, p. 185) as 
urging that difficulty. The more populous and cultivated state 
of the island accounts for the disappearance of such reptiles. 
Naturalists inform us that these animals become extinct or dis- 
appear as the aboriginal forests of a country are cleared up, or 
as the soil is otherwise brought under cultivation. See note on 
v. 3. It would be difficult to find a surface of equal extent in so 
artificial a state as that of Malta at the present day. The posi- 
tive reasons for the common belief as to the place of the ship- 
wreck are, that the traditional evidence sustains it; that Malta 
lies in the track of a vessel driven by a northeast wind; that the 
reputed locality of the wreck agrees with Luke’s account; that 
the Alexandrian ship in which they reémbarked would very natu- 
rally winter there, but not at Meleda; and that the subsequent 
course of the voyage to Puteoli is that which a vessel would pur- 
sue in going from Malta, but not from the other place. Malta is 
sixty miles from Cape Passeyro, the southern point of Sicily, and 
two hundred miles from the African coast. It is farther from the 
main land than any other island in the Mediterranean. It is sev- 
enteen miles in length, nine miles in its greatest breadth, and 
sixty miles in circumference. It is nearly equi-distant between 
the two ends of the Mediterranean. Its highest point is said to 
be six hundred feet above the level of the sea. 

V.2. of òè BapBapo. The inhabitants are called barbarians 
with reference to their language, which was not that either of 
the Greeks or Romans; not because they were rude and degrad- 
ed. Itis strange that Coleridge should say that the Meliteans 
cannot be meant here because they were highly civilized. These 
islanders belonged to the Pheenician race, and spoke a Semitic 
dialect, most probably the Punic, i. e. the Phenician as spoken 
by the people of Carthage. “The Hebrew language,” in its 
widest extent, says Hupfeld, “was the language not merely of 
the Hebrews, but of the other nations that inhabited Canaan, or 
Palestina, especially of the Phoenicians, so renowned as a com- 
mercial people in the ancient world, and of the Carthaginians 
descended from them. This is proved especially by the proper 
names of the. Canaanites in the Bible, and of the Phenicians 
and Carthaginians in the classic writers, which are all formed in 
the Hebrew manner, and also by the remains of the Pheenician 
and the Punic language on Phenician monuments and in the 
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classics, so far as these have been as yet deciphered.”! The 
Greeks and Romans who settled on the island at different times 
never introduced to any great extent their language or customs. 
— où TH Tvxotcav. See on 19, 11.—~apoceAdBovro, received to them- 
selves, or to their regard; comp. Rom. 14, 1 (De Wet.) ; not to 
their fire (Mey.).— dia rov terov tov èpeorôra, on account of the 
rain which came upon us (De Wet. Rob.); the present rain 
(Wetst. E. V.). They would suffer the more from this inclem- 
ent weather after so much exposure and fatigue. This remark 
in regard to the rain and cold disproves the assumption of some 
critics that it was a Sirocco wind, i. e. from the southeast, which 
Paul’s ship encountered. That wind does not continue to blow 
more than two or three days, and is hot and sultry even as late 
as the month of November. 

V. 3. cvotpéWavros .... rAnJos, Now Paul having collected a 
great number (a heap) of dry sticks, such as would naturally be 
found among the rocks around the shore. — éyéva, a viper. The 
Greeks applied this term to that reptile in distinction from other 
serpents, as is evident from Aristot. Lib. I. c. 6: GAN’ of pev ardor 
@otoKkovow deus, Y Ò exiova povovy Cworoket. Vipers are the only vi- 
viparous serpents in Europe. It was remarked above that the 
viper is unknown in Malta at the present day. “No person,” 
says Mr. Smith, “who has studied the changes which the opera- 
tions of man have produced on the Fauna (animals) of any coun- 
try, will be surprised that a particular species of reptiles should 
have disappeared from that of Malta. My friend, the Rev. Mr. 
Landsborough, in his interesting excursions in Arran, has repeat- 
edly noticed the gradual disappearance of the viper from that 
island since it has become more frequented. Mr. Lyell,? in quot- 


1 It has been frequently asserted that the ancient Punic is the basis of the lan- 
guage spoken by the native Maltese of the present day. That opinion is incor- 
rect. Malta, at the time of the Saracen irruption, was overrun by Arabs, from 
whom the common people of the island derive their origin. The dialect spoken 
by them is a corrupt Arabic, agreeing essentially with that of the Moors, but in- 
termixed to a greater extent with words from the Italian, Spanish, and other 
European languages. The Maltese language approaches so nearly to the Arabic 
that the islanders are readily understood in all the ports of Africa and Syria. Gese- 
nius first investigated thoroughly this dialect in his Versuch über die maltesische 
Sprache, etc. (Leipzig 1810). He has given the results of this investigation in 
his Article on Arabien in Ersch and Gruber’s Encyklopadie. In his History of 
the Hebrew Language, he remarks that, although the ancestral pride of the Mal- 
tese themselves may dispose them to trace back their language to the old Punic, 
yet it contains nothing which is not explained far more naturally out of the 
modern Arabic, than as the product of so ancient a tongue. 

2 Principles of Geology (7th ed.), p. 655. 
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ing the travels of Spix and Martius in Brazil, observes: ‘ They 
speak of the dangers to which they were exposed from the jaguar, 
the poisonous serpents, crocodiles, scorpions, centipedes, and spi- 
ders. But with the increasing population and cultivation of the 
country, say these naturalists, these evils will gradually diminish ; 
when the inhabitants have cut down the woods, drained the 
marshes, made roads in all directions, and founded villages and 
towns, man will, by degrees, triumph over the rank vegetation 
and the noxious animals.’” —ék ris Jépuns, from the heat, the 
effect of it (De Wet.) ; or (less appropriate to the noun) from the 
place of it, as explained by Winer (§ 47. 5. b.) and others. But 
the best manuscripts read àró (Lchm. Tsch. Mey.), and the sense 
then is (comp. 20, 9; Luke 19, 3), on account of the heat. The 
viper had evidently been taken up among the sticks which Paul 
had gathered; and, as may be inferred from émutévros mi ri 
aupav, had been thrown with them into the fire. This latter sup- 
position is required by the local sense of ék ris Jépuns, and is en- 
tirely consistent with the causal sense. The viper was probably 
in a torpid state, and was suddenly restored to activity by the 
heat. It was now cold, in consequence both of the storm and 
the lateness of the season (v. 2); and such reptiles become tor- 
pid as soon as the temperature falls sensibly below the mean 
temperature of the place which they inhabit. Vipers, too, lurk 
in rocky places, and that is the character of the region where the 
incident occurred. They are accustomed, also, to dart at their 
enemies, sometimes several feet at a bound; and hence the one 
mentioned here could have reached the hand of Paul as he stood 
in the vicinity of the fire.! — Instead of ée\Jotca (T. R.), having 
come forth, the more descriptive duefeAJovoa (Tsch. Mey.), repre- 
sents the viper as having come forth (from the fire) through the 
sticks among which it was taken up. — xadnwe, fastened itself, in 
the sense of the middle. This reflexive use of the active oc- 
curs only here, which accounts for kałņyaro, as read in some 
copies. 

V. 4. os 68, «x. 7. Ao Now as the barbarians saw the animal hang- 
ing from his hand, to which it clung by the mouth. Aristotle also 
uses Jypiov of the viper. That it was “venomous” (E. V.) re- 
sults, not from this mode of designation, but from gudva. Luke 
does not say expressly that Paul was bitten; but the nature of 
the reptile, the leap, the clinging to his hand, leave us to infer that 


* For the information in this note concerning the habits of the viper, I am 
indebted chiefly to Professor Agassiz of Cambridge. 
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with almost entire certainty. Those who stood near and wit- 
nessed the occurrence supposed evidently that such was the fact. 
That he should have escaped being bitten under such circum- 
stances would have been hardly less miraculous than that the 
ordinary effect of the poison should have been counteracted. We 
seem to be justified, according to either view, in regarding his 
preservation as a fulfilment of the promise of Christ in Mark 16, 
17. 18. On the form of kpeudpevov, see K. § 179. 5.— hovets.... 
ovtos, this man ts a murderer. They perceived from his chain, per- 
haps, or some other indication, that Paul was a prisoner. The 
attack of the viper proved to them that he must have committed 
some atrocious crime. doves points, not to a specific offence, but 
to the class of offenders to which they supposed he might be- 
long. — ý iky Eñv ovk ciacev, Justice suffered not to live. Observe 
the past tense. They consider his doom as sealed. Vengeance, 
in their view, had already smitten its victim. 

V. 5. ératev oùðèv kaxóv, suffered no evil. This statement agrees 
with the supposition either that he had not been bitten, or that 
the poison had produced no effect upon him. 

V. 6. aùròv peAdav ripmpacda, that he would be inflamed (lit. 
burn), since inflammation is attended with heat. — xaramimrew 
advw vexpov, that he would suddenly fall down dead. Sudden col- 
lapse and death ensue often from the bite of serpents. Shak- 
Speare speaks as a naturalist when he says of the asp-bitten 
Cleopatra, 


“ Trembling she stood, and on the sudden dropped.” _ 


—pndoev arorov, nothing bad, injurious; in a moral sense, in Luke 
23, 41. — peraBadrAduevo. may take after it rv yvouyv or omit it. — 
Jev aùròv eiva, that he was a god. Bengel: “ Aut latro, inquiunt, 
aut deus; sic modo tauri, modo lapides (14, 13. 19). Datur ter- 
tum; homo Dex.” 

V. 7. mepi tov rórov éxetvov, around that place, the one where 
they were wrecked. ‘Tradition places the residence of Publius 
at Citta Vecchia, the Medina of the Saracens ; which, though in 
the centre of Malta, is but a few miles from the coast (see 
on v. 1).—70 zpdére ris vnoov. There can be no doubt that 
Publius is called the first (or chief) of the island because he 
was the Roman governor. Melita was first conquered by the 
Romans during the Punic wars, and in the time of Cicero (4 Ver. 
c. 18) was annexed to the pretorship of Sicily. The prætor of 
that island would naturally have a legate or deputy at this place. 
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The title rpôros, under which he is mentioned here, has been 
justly cited by apologetic writers, as Tholuck, Ebrard, Krabbe, 
Baumgarten, Lardner, Paley, Howson, as a striking proof of 
Luke’s accuracy. No other ancient writer happens to have given 
his official designation; but two inscriptions, one in Greek and 
the other in Latin, have been discovered in Malta, in which we 
meet with the same title employed by Luke in this passage.’ It 
is impossible to believe that Publius, or any other single individ- 
ual, would be called the first man in the island, except by way 
of official eminence. It will be observed that the father of Pub- 
lius was still living, and during his lifetime he would naturally 
have taken precedence of the son, had the distinction in this 
case been one which belonged to the family.?— nas éencer, 


1 « The one in Greek is supposed to form a votive inscription by a Roman 
knight, named Aulus Castricius, ‘first of the Melitans’ (mpôros MeArraiwr), to 
the emperor. The Latin inscription, on the pedestal of a column, was discov- 
ered at Citta Vecchia, in excavating the foundation of the Casa del Magistrato, 
in 1747.” 

2 I have allowed this note to remain as it stood in the other edition, as it rep- 
resents the general opinion of scholars respecting the official rank of Publius. 
Yet it is possible that they have erred in assigning this precise import to the 
title. I insert with thanks for the suggestion the following criticism of President 
Woolsey on this point: “ The best information which we can obtain respecting 
the situation of Malta at the time of Paul’s visit, renders it doubtful, to say the 
least, whether the interpreters are in the right as it regards the station of Publius. 
Ina Greek inscription of an earlier date we find mention made of two persons 
holding the office of archon or magistrate in the island. A later inscription of 
the times of the Emperors may be translated as follows: ‘Lucius Pudens, son of 
Claudius, of the tribe Quirina, a Roman eques, first |mp@ros, as in Acts] and 
patron of the Melitaeans, after being magistrate and having held the post of 
flamen to Augustus, erected this.” Here it appears that the person named was 
still chief man of the island, although his magistracy had expired. From this 
inscription and others in Latin found at Gozzo, it is probable that the inhabitants 
of both islands had received the privilege of Roman citizenship, and were enrolled 
in the tribe Quirina. The magistracy was, no doubt, that of the Duumvirs, the 
usual municipal chief officers. The other titles correspond with titles to be met 
with on marbles relating to towns in Italy. Thus the title of chief corresponds 
to that of princeps in the colony of Pisa, and is probably no more a name of 
office than the title of patron. For no such officer is known to have existed in 
the colonies or in the municipia, and the princeps colonie of Pisa is mentioned at a 
time when it is said that owing to a contention between candidates there were no 
magistrates.” — The difference does not affect the value of the alleged proof of 
the narrator’s accuracy; for in either case the term is a Roman title, and is ap- 
plied by Luke to a person who bears it at the right time and in the right place. 
Indeed, the appellation of prince or patron would be more striking than that of 
magistrate, inasmuch as the range of its application is narrower, and a writer who 
was not stating the truth would be more liable to imioguge it under circum- 
stances that would render it inadmissible. 
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entertained us, viz. Luke, Paul, Aristarchus (27, 2), and no doubt 
the noble-hearted Julius; not the entire two hundred and sev- 
enty-six (Bmg.), as so indiscriminate a hospitality would be un- 
called for and without any sufficient motive. 

V.8. muperoîs. The plural has been supposed to describe the 
fever with reference to its recurrent attacks or paroxysms. This 
is one of those expressions in Luke’s writings that have been 
supposed to indicate his professional training as a physician. 
See also 12, 23; 13, 11; and especially the comparison (6 idpas 
aitod doe IpduBor aiparos xataPaivovres) in his Gospel (22, 44). 
It is correct to attach to them that significancy. No other writer 
of the New Testament exhibits this sort of technical precision 
in speaking of diseases. The disorder with which the father of 
Publius was affected was dysentery combined with fever. It 
was formerly asserted that a dry climate, like that of Malta, would 
not produce such a disorder; but we have now the testimony of 
physicians resident in that island, that it is by no means uncom- 
mon there at the present day. 

V. 10. ot xa‘, who also, on their part, i. e. while they came and 
were healed of their maladies. — rodats tyais ériunoav juas, hon- 
ored us (viz. Paul and his companions) with many honors, courte- 
sies. They were entertained with a generous hospitality, and 
distinguished by marks of special regard and kindness. Some 
render tiyuais rewards or presents; but the next clause appears to 
limit their reception of the favors in question to the time of their 
departure and to the relief of their necessary wants. It is cer- 
tain that they did not, even then, accept the gifts which were 
proffered to them as a reward for their services; for that would 
have been at variance with the command of Christ in Matt. 10, 8. 


Verses 11-16. Prosecution of the Journey to Rome. 


V. 11. perà tpets pnvas. The three months are the time that 
they remained on the island. They were probably the months 
of November, December, and January. The season may have 
admitted of their putting to sea earlier than usual. The arrival 
at Melita could not have been later than October, for a brief in- 
terval only lay between the fast (27, 9) and the beginning of the 
storm (27, 27).—év moiy mapakeyeuakórıe Luke does not state 
why this vessel had wintered here. It is a circumstance which 
shows the consistency of the narrative. The storm which occa- 
sioned the wreck of Paul’s vessel had delayed this one so long, 
that it was necessary on reaching Melita to suspend the voyage 
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until spring. This vessel had been during the winter at Valetta, 
which must always have been the principal harbor of Malta. — 
maparýpw Atockovpos, with the sign Dioscuri, or distinguished by 
Dioscuri, i. e. having images of Castor and Pollux painted or 
carved on the prow, from which images the vessel may have been 
named. ‘This use of figure-heads on ancient ships was very com- 
mon. See Dict. of Antt., Art. Insigne. Castor and Pollux were 
the favorite gods of seamen, the winds and waves being supposed 
to be specially subject to their control. It is of them that Horace 
says (Od. 1. 12. 27-32): 


“ Quorum simul alba nautis 
Stella refulsit, 
Defluit saxis agitatus humor ; 
Concidunt venti, fugiuntque nubes, 
Et minax, (quod sic voluere) ponto 
Unda recumbit.” 


See, also, Od. 1. 3. 2. mapacýuo may be a noun or an adjective. 
The former appears to have been most common in this applica- 
tion. The other construction is easier as regards the dative, and 
is preferred by De Wette. 

V. 12. upaxoticas, Syracuse. This city, the capital of Sicily, 
on the southeastern coast of that island, was about eighty miles 
north from Melita. It was built partly on the adjacent island of 
Ortygia, and from that circumstance, or as others say because it 
inzluded at length several villages, may have received its plural 
name. The modern Siracusa or Siragossa occupies only a part 
of the ancient city, viz. Ortygia (Forbg.). — èrepeivapev. They 
may have stopped here for trade, or in the hope of a better 
wind. 

V. 13. epieADovres, having come around or about. The sense 
of the preposition it is impossible to determine with certainty. 
One supposition is, that it refers to their frequent alteration of 
the ship’s course; in other words, to their tacking, because the 
wind was unfavorable. So Smith, Howson, and others, explain 
the word. Mr. Lewin thinks that “as the wind was westerly, 
and they were under the shelter of the high mountainous range 
of Etna, they were obliged to stand out to sea in order to fill 
their sails, and so come to Rhegium by a circuitous sweep.’ 1 
Another view is, that they were compelled by the wind to follow 


1 « I was informed by a friend many years ago, that when he made the voyage 
himself from Syracuse to Rhegium, the vessel in which he sailed took a similar 
circuit for a similar reason.” Lewin, II. p. 736. 
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closely the sinuosities of the coast, to proceed circuitously. De 
Wette says, which is much less probable, that they may have 
gone around Sicily, or the southern extremity of Italy. — eis ‘Py- 
yov, unto Rhegium, now Reggio, which was an Italian seaport, 
opposite to the northeastern point of Sicily. Here they remained 
a day, when the wind, which had been adverse since their leav- 
ing Syracuse, became fair, and they resumed the voyage. The 
steamers between Naples and Malta touch at Messina, and Reg- 
gio appears in full view on the Italian side. If Paul passed here 
in February (v. 11 above), the mountains on the island and on 
the main land were still covered with snow, and presented to 
the eye a dreary aspect. — érvyevopévou vorov, a south wind having 
arisen on then; comp. the compound participle in v. 2, and in 27, 
20. The dative of the person is often expressed after éxi with 
this force ; see Herod. 8. 13. — devrepator, on the second day; comp. 
John 11, 39. This adverbial use of the ordinals is classical. K. $ 
264. 3. b.— eis TlorwdAovs. Puteoli, now Pozzuoli, was eight miles 
southwest from Neapolis, the modern Naples. It derived its 
name from the springs (putet) which abound there, or from the 
odor of the waters (a putendo).1 Its earlier Greek name was 
Aixauipxea. It was the principal port south of Rome. Nearly 
all the Alexandrian and a great part of the Spanish trade with 
Italy was brought hither. The seventy-seventh Letter of Seneca 
gives a lively description of the interest which the arrival of the 
corn-ships from Egypt was accustomed to excite among the inhab- 
itants of that town. A mole with twenty-five arches stretched 
itself into the sea, at the entrance of this bay, alongside of which 
the vessels as they arrived cast anchor for the delivery of their 
freight and passengers. Thirteen of the piers which upheld this 
immense structure, show their forms still above the water, and 
point out to us as it were the very footsteps of the apostle as he 
passed from the ship to the land.— The voyage from Rhegium 
to Puteoli, which the Castor and Pollux accomplished in less than 
two days, was about one hundred and eighty miles. The pas- 
sage, therefore, was a rapid one; but as examples of the ancient 
rate of sailing show, not unprecedented. Herodotus states that 
a ship could sail seven hundred stadia in a day, and six hundred 
in a night, i. e. thirteen hundred in twenty-four hours, which 
would be at the rate of about one hundred and fifty English miles 
aday. Strabo says, that a voyage could be made from Sammo- 


1 As examples, travellers will recollect the Grotto del Cane near Cuma, and 
the Baths of Nero at Baia. 
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nium to Egypt in four days, reckoning the distance at five thou- 
sand stadia, or about five hundred and seventy-three miles. This 
would be sailing one hundred and forty-three miles in twenty- 
four hours, or six miles an hour. Pliny mentions several voyages 
which would be considered very good in modern times. He says 
that the prefects Galerius and Babilius arrived at Alexandria, the 
former on the seventh, the latter on the sixth day, after leaving 
the Straits of Messina. He states, also, that passages were made, 
under favorable circumstances, from the Straits of Hercules to 
Ostia, in seven days; from the nearest port of Spain, in four; 
from the province of Narbonne, in three; and from Africa, in two. 
Probably the most rapid run mentioned by any ancient writer is 
that of Arrian, in his Periplus of the Euxine, who says that 
“they got under way about daybreak,” and that by midday they 
had come more than five hundred stadia; that is, more than fifty 
geographical miles, which is at least eight miles an hour? The 
mean of the foregoing examples is seven miles an hour; and if 
we suppose that the Castor and Polux sailed at that rate, the 
passage would have required only about twenty-six hours. This 
result agrees perfectly with Luke’s account; for he states that 
they left Rhegium on one day and arrived at Puteoli on the next. 
Their course, it will be observed, was nearly due north, and they 
were favored with a south wind. 

V.14. èr aùrois, with (lit. upon) them; comp. 21,4. The local 
idea blends itself with the personal. See W. $ 48. c. — ýuépas 
éxrd, a week; see on 20, 6. They had an opportunity to spend a 
Sabbath with the Christians there. The centurion granted this 
delay, not improbably, in order to gratify the wishes of Paul. 
After such events, the prisoner would have a power over his 
keeper well nigh unbounded. In the mean time, the news of 
the apostle’s arrival would. travel to Rome, and thus prepare the 
way for what we read in the next verse. — Kal otrtws, K. T. r., and 
so, after the interval thus spent, we went unto Rome; not came 
unless the remark be proleptic. The incidents in v. 15 occur on 
the way thither. On leaving Puteoli, Julius and his party would 
proceed naturally to Capua, about twelve miles, the nearest point 
for intersecting the Appian Way. The distance from Capua 
to Rome by this road was about one hundred and twenty-five 
miles.? 


1 I have relied for these statements, partly on Forbiger, and partly on Biscoe 
and Smith. 

2 Mr. Howson’s map of this journey to the city will enable the reader to follow 
the apostle’s course very distinctly. 
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V. 15. Two companies of the Christians at Rome went forth 
to meet the apostle ; but separately and at different times. Hence 
the advanced party reached Appii Forum, about forty miles from 
Rome, before Paul appeared; the later party met him at Tres 
Taberne, which was thirty miles from Rome. (Itiner. Antonin.) 
Other estimates (Itiner. Hieros.) place Appii Forum a few miles 
nearer to Rome. ‘This town was named from Appius Claudius 
Cecus, who built the Appian Way. It lay on the northern bor- 
der of the Pontine Marshes, at the end of the canal which ex- 
tended thither from a point a few miles above Anxur or Terra- 
cina. Horace (Sat. 1. 5. 4) speaks of Appii Forum as “full of 
boatmen,” who were engaged in forwarding passengers over this 
canal, a distance of twenty miles. The Appian Way ran near 
the canal, and it would depend on circumstances unknown to us, 
whether the centurion travelled in one mode or the other. Strabo 
mentions that night-travellers (as in the case of Horace) usually 
preferred the boat. The present Locanda di Foro Appio, a 
wretched inn, marks probably the site of Appi Forum. It is 
almost the only human shelter in the midst of a solitude enliv- 
ened once by incessant commerce and travel.— Tres Taberne, 
as appears from one of Cicero’s letters to Atticus (2.12), must 
have been near where the cross-road from Antium fell into the 
Appian Way. Itis thought to have been not far from the mod- 
ern Cisterna, the bulk of which hes on the travellers left in 
going from Rome to Naples, under the shadow of the Volscian 
Hills. — ots... . Japoos, whom Paul seeing gave thanks to God and 
took courage. He may have met a few of the Roman Christians 
in foreign lands, but was a stranger to nearly all of them except 
in name, and would approach the city with the natural anxiety 
of one who had yet to learn what feelings they entertained tow- 
ards him. Such a cordial reception, such impatience to see him 
and welcome him to their hearts, would scatter all his doubts, 
and thrill his bosom with gratitude and joy. The church at Rome 
contained heathen converts as well as Jewish. The apostle of 
the Gentiles would see a special cause for encouragement and 
thanksgiving, in the presence of such witnesses of the success 
of the gospel in the great metropolis. 

V.16. As Paul travelled on the Appian Way, he must have 
entered Rome through the Capenian Gate, not far from the mod- 
ern Porta San Sebastiano. —é éxardvrapyos ... . orparoredapxn, the 
centurion delivered the prisoners to the commander of the camp, i. e. 
the preetorian camp, where the emperors body-guard was quar- 
tered. See Phil. 1,13. This camp or garrison had been built 
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by Sejanus, the favorite of Tiberius, in the vicinity of the Porta 
Nomentana (Win.). The exact spot is known to be that within 
the projection, at the northeast corner of the present city-wall. 
Nearly all critics at present, as Olshausen, Anger, De Wette, 
Meyer, Wieseler, suppose this officer, 1. e. the preefecitus pretorio, 
to be meant here. The prisoners who were sent to Rome from 
the provinces were committed to his custody. There is a differ- 
ence of opinion in regard to the article. The command of the 
pretorian guard was originally divided between two prefects, but 
during the reign of Claudius, Burrus Afranius, a distinguished 
Roman general, was appointed sole prefectus pretorio, and re- 
tained this office as late certainly as the beginning of A. D. 62. 
On his death the command was committed again to two prefects, 
as it had been at first, and this continued to be the arrangement 
until a late period of the empire. The time of Paul’s arrival at 
Rome could not have been far from A. D. 62, as admits of being 
shown by an independent calculation (see Introd. $ 6.5). Wie- 
seler (p. 86) supposes T orparoreddpyy to refer to Burrus, as sole 
prefect at that time, and he urges the expression as a reason for 
assigning the apostle’s arrival to A. D. 62, or the year preceding. 
It is very possible that this view is the correct one. It would 
furnish a striking coincidence between Luke’s narrative and the 
history of the times. Yet, in speaking of the prefect, the writer 
may have meant the one who acted in this particular case, the 
one who took into his charge the prisoners whom the centurion 
transferred to him, whether he was sole prefect or had a colleague 
with him; comp. 24, 23. De Wette assents to Meyer in this ex- 
planation of the article. The expression, as so understood, does 
not affirm that there was but one prefect, or deny it. — r òè Iav- 
do, k. T. A, But tt was permitted to Paul (i. e. by the prefect to whom 
he had been consigned) to dwell by himself, instead of being con- 
fined with the other prisoners. This was a favor which the Ro- 
man laws often granted to those who were not suspected of any 
very serious offence. The centurion, who had already shown 
himself so friendly to the apostle, may have interceded for him; 
or the terms in which Festus had reported the case (see on 26, 
32) may have conciliated the prefect. In the use of this liberty, 
Paul repaired first to the house of some friend (v. 23), and after- 
wards rented an appartment for his own use (v. 30).—otv ro 
pvàdosovti aùròv otpariiry, with the soldier who guarded him, and 
to whom he was fastened bya chain. Different soldiers relieved 
each other in the performance of this office. Hence, as Paul 
states in Phil. 1, 13, he became, in the course of time, personally 
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known to a great number of the pretorian soldiers, and through 
them to their comrades. The notoriety which he thus acquired 
served to make his character as a prisoner for the sake of the 
gospel more widely known, and thus to aid him in his efforts to 
extend the knowledge of Christ. To this result the apostle re- 
fers in Phil. 1, 12 sq. 


Verses 17-22. Paul has an Interview with the chief Men of the 
Jews at Rome. 


V. 17. perà ġuépas tpels, after three days, on the third from his 
arrival; comp. 25, 1. The apostle’s untiring activity is manifest 
to the last. —véyv ‘Tovdaiwy are the unbelieving Jews, not the Jewish 
Christians. Their first men would be the rulers of the synagogue, 
or would include them. — évavriov governs the dative here, as in 
1 Thess. 2, 15; comp. 26, 9.— rocas, though I had done. — é& 
‘TepoooAtpor, from Jerusalem, whence he had been sent to Cesa- 
rea.— eis Tas xelpas trav “Pwpaiwy, into the hands of the Romans, 
viz. Felix and Festus, who represented their countrymen. The 
remark refers to them, as is evident from dvaxpivayres in the next 
verse. 

V. 19. dvrreydvres, objecting, describes very mildly the opposi- 
tion of the Jews to the apostle’s acquital. ddeAdoi, Aad, rarpdots, 
Topańà, which follow so rapidly breathe the same conciliatory 
spirit. Such expressions show how self-forgetting Paul was, how 
ready to acknowledge what was common to his opponents and 
himself. —jvaykdoInv émxadécacdo. Kaicapa, I was compelled to 
appeal unto Cesar; as his only resort in order to save himself 
from assassination or judicial murder; comp. 25, 9 sq. — ovy as, 
k. T. Ào not as having (i. e. because I had) anything (as the mo- 
tive for this appeal) to charge against my nation, viz. before the 
emperor. The apostle would repel a suspicion which he sup- 
posed it not unnatural for the Roman Jews to entertain; or, pos- 
sibly, would deny an imputation with which the Jews in Pales- 
tine had actually aspersed him (Wiesl.). Paul says my nation 
(€dvovs pov) and not people (see haw above), because Kaicapa 
just before distinguishes the Romans and the Jews from each 
other. 

V. 20. da raúryv oty riv airiav, On this account, therefore, viz. 
that his feelings towards the Jews were so friendly. — wapexddeoa 
ipas idetvy, I called, invited, you that I might see you. Some sup- 
ply éué as the object of idetv, which destroys the unity of the sen- 
tence. — dvexey.... Iapand, for on account of the hope of Israel 
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i. e. the hope of a Messiah which the nation entertained ; comp. 
26,6. This clause is codrdinate with the one which precedes. 
It states an additional reasén why he had sought the present in- 
terview. — tiv dAvow raityvy mepixear, I am compassed with this 
chain, have my arm bound with it. So, also, when the apostle 
wrote in Phil. 4, 4, “ Rejoice in the Lord always; and, again, I 
say, rejoice,’ he was manacled as a felon, and was liable at any 
moment to be condemned to the wild beasts or the block. The 
construction is similar to that of the accusative after passive verbs ; 
comp. mepikeirat doJéverav in Heb. 5, 2. 

—V~ 21. pets ovre ypaypara, x. t. N, We received neither letters, 
etc. This statement refers to their having received no official 
information, either written or oral, in regard to the circumstances 
under which Paul had been sent to Rome. Some have supposed 
the Jews to be insincere in this declaration, as if it was improb- 
able that they should have been uninformed in regard to so im- 
portant an event. But we have no sufficient reason for calling 
in question their veracity. The Palestine Jews could hardly have 
foreseen the issue to which the case was so suddenly brought ; 
and hence, before the apostle’s appeal, would have deemed it 
unnecessary to apprise the Jews at Rome of the progress of the 
trial. Itis barely possible that they could have forwarded intelli- 
gence since the appeal had taken place. Paul departed for Italy 
evidently soon after he had appealed, and must have availed 
himself of one of the last opportunities for such a voyage which 
the season of the year allowed. Having spent the winter at 
Melita, he had proceeded to Rome at the earliest moment in the 
spring ; so that in the ordinary course of things he must have 
arrived there in advance of any ship that might have left Pales- 
tine after the reopening of navigation. — Repeat àrò ris “Tovdaias 
after rapayevóuevas. — tis Tov ddeApdv, any one of the brethren, of our 
countrymen, i. e. as a special messenger, as a complainant. 

V. 22. d&otpev è rapa cod éxotca, But (though in the absence 
of such information we offer no complaint) we deem it proper 
(Mey. Rob.) to hear from thee; comp. 15, 38. The verb may also 
mean we desire (De Wet. E. V.), but is less common in that 
Sense. — rept pev yap THs alpécews tavrys, for concerning this sect of 
which Paul was known to be an adherent; and as that circum- 
stance (yap) was not in his favor, they intimate that he was 
bound to vindicate himself from the reproach of such a connec- 
tion. The Jews, it will be observed, in their reply to the apostle, 
abstain from any allusion to the Christians at Rome; indeed, 
they might have expressed themselves in the same manner had 
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no church existed there at this time, or had they been entirely 
ignorant of its existence. To understand them, however, as af- 
firming that they had heard of the sect only by report, that they 
possessed no personal knowledge of any who were connected 
with it, is certainly unauthorized. Baur?! proceeds on this false 
assumption, and then represents the passage as inconsistent with 
the Epistle to the Romans, which was written several years be- 
fore this, and exhibits to us a flourishing church in the Roman 
metropolis. Zeller says the same thing. The peculiarity in the 
case 1s not by any means that the Jews denied that they were 
acquainted with those who held the Christian faith, but that they 
avoided so carefully any reference to the fact; what they knew 
was matter of general notoriety (wavraxod àvriñéyerar) ; they de- 
cline the responsibility of asserting anything on the ground of 
their own personal knowledge. Various explanations have been 
given of this reserve on the part of the Jews. Olshausen’s 
hypothesis is, that the opposition between the Jewish Christians 
and the Jews had become such, before Claudius banished the 
latter from Rome, as to separate them entirely from each other; 
and consequently that the Christians there remained in fact un- 
known to the Jews who returned to Rome after the decree of 
banishment ceased to be in force. This view is improbable, and 
has found no supporters. The opinion of many of the older 
critics, to which Tholuck? also has returned, is that the rpôrot 
Tov Iovdaiwy affected to be thus ignorant in regard to the Roman 
Christians ; that they wished to deceive the apostle, and uttered 
a direct falsehood when they told him that they had received no 
information concerning him from the Palestine Jews. The best 
account of this peculiarity, it appears to me, is that which Phi- 
lippi has suggested in his recent Commentary on the Epistle to 
the Romans. The situation of the Jews at Rome, after their 
recent banishment by Claudius, was still critical and insecure. It 
was very important for them to avoid the displeasure of the gov- 
ernment; to abstain from any act or attitude that would revive 
the old charge against them of being quarrelsome or factious. 
They saw that Paul was regarded with evident favor by the 
Roman officers; they had heard from him that the procurator 
would have acquitted him, but the obstinate Jews had compelled 


1 Paulus, der Apostel, sein Leben und Wirken, seine Briefe und seine Lehre, 
p. 368 sq. 

2 Commentar zum Briefe Pauli an die Romer (1842), p. 14. 

3 Commentar über den Brief Pauli an die Romer, von Friedrich A. Philippi 
(1848), p. xv. 
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him to appeal to Cesar. Having had no intelligence from Judea, 
they might fear that their countrymen there had gone too far, and 
had placed it in the power of Paul to use the circumstance to 
the disadvantage of the Jewish cause at Rome. Hence they 
considered it advisable for. the present to conciliate the apostle, 
to treat him mildly, to keep out of sight their own relations to 
the Christian sect. They say what was true. No special and 
express information had been forwarded to them respecting his 
person and the occurrence mentioned by him, and they knew 
that the sect had everywhere an evil name. But they suppress 
their own view in regard to the Christian faith, as something 
they do not consider it necessary and expedient to avow, and, 
out of fear of the Roman magistrates, would draw as little at- 
tention as possible to their hostile position towards the Chris- 
tians. 


VERSES 23-29. MMs Second Interview with the Jews. 


V. 23. ragapevor 8¢ aùrô uépav, Now having appointed for him a 
day, at his own suggestion perhaps, since by leaving it to them 
to designate the time he would be more sure of their presence. 
— es tiv Seviav, unto his lodging. The term implies (Hesych.) 
that it was a place where he was entertained as a guest (comp. 
Philem. 22); and those critics are nght who distinguish it from 
the “hired house” mentioned in v. 30. The apostle, at first, 
as would be natural, was received into some one of the Chris- 
tian families at Rome; but after a time, for the sake of greater 
convenience or independence, he removed to apartments which 
would be more entirely subject to his own control. That Aquila 
(Rom. 16, 3) became his host again as he had been at Corinth 
(18, 3) is not impossible. — wActoves, more than on the former oc- 
casion. —meiJuov .... Inood, i. e. and persuading them of the things 
concerning Jesus. For the double accusative, see on 19,8. Here, 
too, the act of the participle refers to the speaker's aim or object, 
without including the result. It may be inferred from what fol- 
lows, that the greater part of those whom Paul addressed with- 
stood his efforts to win them to the truth; comp. v. 25. 

V. 24. of pe and ot d€ distribute the Jews into opposite par- 
ties. The proportion which the convinced bore to the unbeliev- 
ing we must gather from the drift of the narrative. 

V. 25. dovpdwvor de ovres mpòs GAAHovs, And being discordant 
among one another. This variance they may be supposed to have 
evinced by an open declaration of their different views, by the 
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expression of dissent and objection on the part of those who dis- 
believed. — eirévros rot TlavAov fina ev, Paul having said one word, 
at the time of their departure (De Wet.) ; not as the occasion of 
it (Mey.). It was one final, significant word, as opposed to many 
words; comp. Luke 20, 3.— da “Hoaiov, through Isaiah. Sée on 
2, 16. 

V. 26. Aéyov, viz. Isa. 6, 9 sq., cited according to the Seventy. 
The passage is quoted also in Matt. 13, 14 sq. and John 12, 40.— 
For the Hebraistic dxoy dxovoere, see the note on 4, 17.—- où py 
cuvyre may express the future result with more certainty than the 
future indicative. See on 13, 41.— For Brérovres BAdbere, see on 
7, 34. . 

V. 28. oĉv, therefore, i. e. since they are so hardened and in- 
corrigible. — dre... . corýpiov, that to the Gentiles the salvation was 
sent, 1. e. by God in the coming of the apostle to Rome. —airof, 
they (emphatic), although they are heathen. — kal dxovcovrat, also 
wil hear it, viz. the message of this salvation. The object of the 
verb is implied in dreordAyn. kaí connects the reception with the 
offer of the gospel.— Our eyes trace here the last words in 
Luke’s record, which fell from the lips of Paul. It is remarkable 
that they are precisely such words. The apostle of the Gentiles 
points again to his commission to preach to all nations, and de- 
clares that the heathen, to whom he was sent shall accept the 
Saviour whom the Jews disowned. 

V. 29. This verse in the common text repeats what has been 
said in the eighteenth verse. It appears to be not genuine. Its 
principal witnesses are G H, the Ethiopic, and some of the 
later fathers. It is wanting in A B E, the Syriac, and the best 
Latin authorities. Leading critics, as Mill, Lachmann, Tischen- 
dorf, Green, reject the verse. 


Verses 30. 31. The Condition of the Apostle during his Captivity. 


V. 30. čuewe dueriay dAnv, remained two whole years, i. e. in the 
state mentioned, with the evident implication that at the end of 
that time his condition changed. Some critics deny the correct- 
ness of this inference; but the better opinion affirms it. Had 
the apostle been still in confinement, the writer would have em- 
ployed more naturally the present tense or the perfect (remains 
or has remained) instead of the aorist. The readers conclusion 
is, that the two years completed the term of the apostle’s cap- 
tivity, and that when Luke penned the sentence, the prisoner 
was either at liberty or else was no longer living. Lekebusch 
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(p. 415) pronounces this view an inevitable one. See on next 
verse. — The dveriay 6Anv would bring the narrative down to A. D. 
64. Some months lay between the commencement of this year 
and the outbreak of Nero’s persecution. See Introd., p. 27.— 
êv idiw picdoparr, in his own hired house, i. e. hired at his own ex- 
pense. In the bosom of a Christian church, the apostle could 
not have been destitute of the means of providing for such an 
expense. We learn, also, from Phil. 4, 14. 18, that during this 
captivity Paul received supplies from the church at Philippi. — 
dred€xero, in its special sense, received gladly, because it afforded 
him such joy to preach the Gospel; comp. 15, 4; 18, 27. 

V. 31. dddcKwv, Sc. avrovs. The construction is similar to that 
in v. 23. — dxwrtTws, without molestation on the part of the Roman 
government. According to the Roman laws, a citizen under 
arrest, in ordinary cases, could give security or bail, and thus 
enjoy his personal liberty until he was brought to trial. The 
freedom granted to Paul was so ample, that one might almost 
suppose that he was permitted to exercise that right; but it is 
rendered certain by Phil. 1, 13. 16, that he continued to be 
guarded by a Roman soldier.— Among the friends with Paul 
during this confinement who have been mentioned in our narra- 
tive, were Luke, Timothy, Epaphras, Mark, Aristarchus, and 
Tychicus. The interruption of his personal intercourse with the 


1 Agrippa the First was imprisoned in early life, at Rome. The account of 
his captivity confirms so entirely Luke’s account of the manner in which Paul 
was treated as a Roman prisoner, (so unlike our modern usages,) that it may not 
be amiss to mention some of the circumstances. We obtain the information 
from Josephus (Antt. 18. 6. 5sq.). Agrippa, on being arrested, was committed 
to Macro, the pretorian prefect, and confined in the pretorian camp. He was 
there kept under a guard of soldiers, to one of whom he was chained (called his 
ovvSerés). A particular centurion had the oversight of the prisoner and the sol- 
diers who guarded him. But the condition of those confined in this manner de- 
pended very much on the character of those who had the immediate charge of 
them. The soldiers who watched Agrippa treated him, at first, with great sever- 
ity. Hence Antonia, a sister-in-law of Tiberius and a friend of Agrippa, inter- 
ceded with Macro and induced him to appoint a guard known to be of a milder 
disposition. The situation of Agrippa was now improved. His friends who had 
been excluded from him, were permitted to visit him and to supply his necessary 
wants (comp. 24, 23). But during this time, about six months, he was still con- 
fined in the pretorian camp. On the death of Tiberius the mode of his cap- 
tivity was changed again. Caligula ordered him to be removed from the præto- 
rium to the house which he had occupied before he was bound. Here he was 
still guarded as a prisoner, but was subject to so much less restraint that his con- 
dition was one of comparative liberty. His captivity, in this last form of it, was 
doubtless like that of Paul during the two years that he “dwelt in his own hired 
house ” at Rome. 
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churches caused the apostle to address them by letter, and thus 
the restraint on his liberty proved the means of opening to him a 
sphere of activity, which has given him access to all nations, 
which makes him the contemporary of every age. As nearly all 
critics allow, he wrote during this captivity his Epistles to the 
Ephesians, the Colossians, the Philippians, and Philemon. — It 
must suffice to allude merely to the subsequent history of the 
great apostle. I cannot hesitate to agree with those who believe 
that Paul on being brought to trial under his appeal to the empe- 
ror was acquitted, and, casting aside his chains, went forth to la- 
bor again for the spread of the gospel. We see from his letters 
written while he was a captive that he was expecting to regain 
his liberty. See, for example, Phil. 1, 25; 2, 23. 24; Philem. v. 
22. Even if Paul entertained this belief as a matter of judg- 
ment merely, and not in the exercise of a faith warranted by a 
special revelation, we must allow at all events that he had good 
means for forming a correct opinion of his prospects, and should 
be supposed, therefore, to have realized his hope, and not to have 
been condemned, contrary to such manifest intimations of a dif- 
ferent result. The journeys and labors indicated in the Pastoral 
Epistles make the supposition of an interval between a first and 
second imprisonment important if not indispensable as a means 
of reconciling Luke’s account with this part of the apostle’s cor- 
respondence. The facts mentioned in the letters to Titus and 
Timothy have no natural place in the portion of Paul’s history 
recorded in the Acts. The style, too, and the circle of ideas in 
these Epistles indicate a later period in the life of the writer and 
in the progress of the churches, than that of the conclusion of 
Luke’s narrative. Finally, the historical testimony, as derived 
from the earliest sources, asserts a second Roman captivity in the 
most explicit manner. Clemens, the disciple and companion of 
Paul, affirms that the apostle before his martyrdom travelled “ to 
the boundary of the West,” an expression which the Roman wri- 
ters in that age applied to the Trans-Alpine countries ; and the 
Canon of Muratori (A. D. 170) represents “a journey into Spain,” 
as a well-known event in Paul’s history. Eusebius states the 
common belief of the early churches, in these words: “ After 
defending himself successfully it is currently reported that the 
apostle again went forth to proclaim the gospel, and afterwards 
came to Rome a second time, and was martyred under Nero.” — 
Hints in the Epistles and traditions supply all that is known or 
conjectured respecting this last stage of the apostle’s ministry. 
It is supposed, that on being liberated (writers do not agree as to 
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the precise order), he visited again parts of Asia Minor and 
Greece; went to Crete and founded or more probably strength- 
ened the churches there; made his long-contemplated journey to 
Spain; wrote his First Epistle to Timothy, and his Epistle to 
Titus; after several years of effective labor, was apprehended again 
as a leader of the Christian sect; was brought a second time as a 
prisoner of Christ to Rome; was tried there and condemned to 
suffer death. His Roman citizenship exempted him from the 
ignominy of crucifixion, and hence, according to the universal tra- 
dition, he was beheaded by the axe of the lictor. The same tes- 
timony places his martyrdom in the year A. D. 68, the last year 
of Nero’s reign. . It was in the daily expectation of this event 
that he wrote the last of his Epistles, the second to Timothy. Tt 
is in that Epistle, written as the aged servant of Christ looked 
back to his trials all surmounted, forward to the hour when he 
should soon “be forever with the Lord,” yet amid his own joy 
still mindful of the welfare of others, that we hear his exultant 
voice: “I am now ready to be offered, and the time of my de- 
parture is at hand. I have fought a good fight, I have finished 
my course, I have kept the faith. Henceforth there is laid up 
for me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous 
judge, shall give me at that day; and not to me only, but unto 
all them also that love his appearing.” 
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NAMES OF WRITERS ABBREVIATED IN THE NOTES. 


Tur works of those referred to in the following list are mostly Commen- 
taries, and may be presumed to be well known. The titles of some of those 
which are less common have been given at the foot of the page where they 


occur for the first time. 


Alf. Alford. Hnr. Heinrichs. 
Ang. Anger. Hws. Howson. 
Bez. Beza. Krüg Krüger. 
Blmf. Bloomfield. Kuin. Kuinoel. 
Bmg. Baumgarten. Kyp. Kypke. 
Bng. Bengel. Lehm Lachmann. 
Böttg. Böttger. Light Lightfoot. 
Bretsch. Bretschneider. Lng. Lange. 
Brud. Bruder. - Mey. Meyer. 
Calv. Calvin. Neand. Neander. 
Chryst. Chrysostom. Olsh. Olshausen. 
De Wet. De Wette. Raph. Raphael. 
Doddr. Doddridge. Rob. Robinson 
Ebr. Ebrard. Schotig. Schottgen. 
Forbg. Forbiger. Str. Stier. 
Frtz. Fritzsche. Suid. Suidas. 
Gesen. Gesenius. Thol. Tholuck. 
Grot. Grotius. Tsch. Tischendorf. 
Grsb. Griesbach. | Vitr. Vitringa. 
Hems. Hemsen. Wetst. Wetstein. 
Heng. Hengstenberg. Wasth. Wordsworth. 
Hertz. Hertzog. Whi. Wahl. 
Hesych. Hesychius. Wiesl. Wieseler. 
Hmph. Humphry. Win. W iner. 


OTHER ABBREVIATIONS. 


Cranm. Cranmer’s Version of N. T. T. R. 


E. V. Common English Version. Vulg. 


Received Greek Text. 
Vulgate N. Testament. 
Genv. Geneva Version. Wicl. Wiclif’s Version. 


Tynd. Tyndale’s Version. 
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INDEX I. 


The following Index is intended to exhibit the contents of the Notes as distin- 
guished for the most part from the contents of the History. 


A. obscure, 39 sq.; gave the law, 142; 
were supposed to be the guardians of 
Abraham, not the oldest son of Terah,| men, 200. 


125. Anointing, its import as a symbol, 95. 
Aceldama, 45. Antioch in Syria, by whom built, the 
Achaia, how applied by Luke, 296; inter-| seat of missionary operations, 190; its 

changed with Hellas, 327. harbor, 206 sq.; visited by Paul four 
Acropolis of Athens and Corinth, 296. times, 306. 


Acts of the Apostles, by whom written, 11| Antioch in Pisidia, on the central table- 
sq.; authenticity of the book, 16 sq.; its} land of Asia Minor, 213; discourse of 
object and plan, 19 sq. ; when and where} Paul in the synagogue, 213 sq.; may 
written, 20 sq. ; why closed so abruptly,| have been visited on the apostle’s sec- 
21 sq. ; its relation to Luke’s Gospel, 33.| ond missionary tour, 254. 

Adramyttium, its situation and its present |Antipatris, supposed to be the modern 


state, 410. Kefr Saba, 378; night journey thither, 
Adriatic, how extensively applied, 434. 379. 
Agabus, 193, 349. Antonia, castle of, 357; Paul’s sp3ech 


Agrippa the First, year of his death, 23;| from the stairs, 361 sq. 
his family, 195; his character, 196 ; | Aorist, peculiar form, 63; mistranslated 
circumstances of his death, 202 sq.;} often, 93,136,395; epistolary use, 378. 
account of his imprisonment at Rome, | Apollonia, on the way from Philippi to 
46l. Thessalonica, 271. 

Agrippa the Second, his history, 392 sq.;| Apollos, at Ephesus, 306; his talents, 307 ; 
object of his visit to Cæsarea, 393;| at Corinth, 308. 
turns off Paul’s appeal with a jest, 407. | Aposzopesis, instances of, 373. 


Ain Haniyeh, Philip’s fountain, 157. Apostates, how treated by the Jews, 370, 
Akerman, Numismatic Illustrations, 174,| 375. 

275. Apostles, what was necessary to their of- 
Akka, 348. fice, 36, 38; main point of their testi- 
Alexander, of whom the apologist, 321. mony, 47; not limited to twelve, 50; 
Alexandrian corn-ships, 452. were not ignorant that the gospel was 
Alms-distributors, cause of their appoint-; to be preached to the heathen, 69; re- 

ment, 114; not called deacons, 116. linquished the Jewish rites by degrees, 
Amphipolis, on the military road through| 74; acknowledged a higher law than 

the north of Greece, 271. that of men, 92, 107, sq., 264; did not 
Ananias, nature of his crime, 99; why| insist on a community of goods, 99; 
punished with such severity, 102. were empowered to confer the Spirit, 


Ananias, (high-priest,) to be distinguished| 149; aimed in their missionary policy 
from Annas, 370; was the actual high-| to secure the chief towns, 254, 296; 
priest, 370. how far they were infallible, 419. 

Andriaca, port of Myra, 414. Appeal judicial, how limited, 392. 

Angels, import of their address in 1, 11! Appian Way, 454. 
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„Appii Forum, 454. 

Appointed unto life, 224. 

Aquila, where he was converted, 296 ; 
his frequent change of residence, 296 ; 
why mentioned after Priscilla, 303 ; his 
connection with Apollos, 307. 

Aramaean, 45, 360. 

Aratus, a poet, 293. 
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companies the apostle in his first mis- 
sionary tour, 204; why he was called 
Jupiter at Lystra, 230; went as a dele- 
gate to Jerusalem, 238 sq.; his disa- 
greement with Paul, and their subse- 
quent relations to each other, 251; the 
letter ascribed to him not genuine, 251. 
Baths of Nero, 452. 


Areiopagus, in what part of Athens, 269| Baumgarten, his theory of the design of 


sq.; Paul not tried before the court of 


the Acts, 34. 


this name, 280; outline of. his speech | Bernice, facts in her history, 393. 


there, 282 sq. 
Aretas, took possession of Damascus, 22 


8q.; 
168. 


Berea, its distance from Thessalonica, 
on what river, present name, 275. 


assisted the Jews to capture Paul,| bethany, the scene of the Ascension, 40 


5 


q. 
Aristarchus accompanied Paul to Jerusa-| Beth-horon, 378. 
lem, 328; in what sense his “fellow-| Bethzur, fountain there, 157. 


prisoner,” 411. 

Artemon, what sail intended, 442 ; its ef- 
fect on a vessel, 442. 

Article, with proper names, 35; before 
partitives, 104 ; Middleton’s rule, 150 ; 
force of, 85, 187, 387, 455; disregarded 
in E. V., 173, 187; for the pronoun, 
293; wrong in E. V., 397, 399. 

Ashdod, its present site, 159. 

Asia, how much it included, in the Acts, 

~- 55; rapid extension of the gospel there, 
312; may denote Asia Minor, 410. 

Asiarchs, their office, and occasion of 
their friendship for Paul, 320. 

Assos, its situation, 332; why Paul went 
thither on foot, 333. 

Astrology, among the Orientals, 208. 

Athens, how far from Bereea, 276; extent 
of its idolatry, 277; had but one agora, 
277; character of its inhabitants, 278 
sq.; origin of its altar “to an un- 
known god,” 286 sq.; visited by the 
apostle but once, 295. 

Attaleia, distance from Perga, 212; its 
site described by Beaufort, 237. 

Augustan cohort, 409. 


B. 


Bähr’s Symbolik, 95. 

Baptism, administered in the name of 
Christ, 68 ; that of Cornelius and other 
heathen, 187; that of Lydia and her 
household, 259 sq.; how it was per- 
formed in the jail at Philippi, 268; 
words relating to, 268; how that of 
John differed from that of the apos- 
tles, 307 ; was repeated in the case of 
certain disciples at Ephesus, 310 sq. ; 
mode of, 364 ; was the sign of repent- 
ance and faith, 364. . 

Barbarian, how applied, 445. 

Barnabas, signification of his name, 98; 
his influence at Jerusalem, 169 ; his in- 
terview with Paul at Tarsus, 192; ac- 


Birks, his Horae Apostolicae, 363. 

Biscoe, on the Acts, 131. 

Bishops, the same as presbyters, 236. 
Bithynia, not entered by Paul, 254; the 
persecution there under Trajan, 401. 

Blasphemy, 118. 

Blunt, his Undesigned Coincidences, ete., 
387. 

Boeckh on the mode of undergirding an- 
cient ships, 427. 

Body, with which Christ rose, 36, 163. 

Bolingbroke, remark of, 156. 

Brethren, in what sense, 166; how con- 
structed, 217; conciliatory use, 78, 135, 
362, 456. 

Burial, hastened in the East, 101, 

Burrus, prefect at Rome, 455. 


C. 


Cæsarea, its importance in Jewish history, 
159; the seaport of Judea, 305; how 
often Paul was there, 348. 

Calf, why worshipped by the Hebrews, 
138. 

anal, through the Pontine Marshes, 454. 

Candace, mentioned in the classics, 154; 
the name of a dynasty, 154. 

Candor of the sacred writers, 185 sq., 
301, 394. 

Canon of Muratori, 462. 

Capenian Crate, 454, 

Captain of the temple, 85. 

Captivity, Paul’s second at Rome, 462. 

Capua, how far from Rome, 453. 

Carriage, sense of in N. T., 350. 

Castor and Pollux, name of a ship, 451, 
453. 

Cayster, a river, 304. 

Cemetery, signification of the word, 145; 
first used by Christians, 145. 

Centurions, always mentioned favorably, 

. 175. 

Chains, how fastened to prisoners, 197, 

Charran, in Mesopotamia, 124. 
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‘Chios, an island in the Ægean, 333. 

Chrestus, an instigator of the Jews at 
Rome, 297. 

Christ made his resurrection certain to his 
disciples, 835; was omniscient, 48 ; in 
what capacity he reigns as Mediator, 
67; miracles were wrought in his name, 
75, 89, 174; is the author of natural 
and spiritual life, 77; his final coming 
described as near, because near to a 
true Christian consciousness, 80 sq.; 
was worshipped by the first disciples, 
145, 165, 180; is the final Judge of 
men, 186, 294; fulfilled the prophe- 
cies, 216, 272; was destined to suffer, 
405. . 

Chios, now Scio, 333. 

‘Cicero, his letters, 304, 454, 

Citta Vecchia, in Malta, 448. 

Christians, origin and import of the name, 
192 sq. 

Chronology, why that of the Acts still dif- 
ficult, 22; dates that may be estab- 
lished, 22 sq.; computed by the Jews 
in different ways, 127; on what prin- 
ciple we are to judge of the accuracy 
of chronological designations, 214 sq. 

Cilicia, why named always after Syria, 
170. 

Citizenship Roman, immunities which it 
secured, 269; seldom claimed falsely, 
367 ; how acquired by foreigners, 368. 

Claude, now Gozzo, 425; distance from 
the point of Koura, 435. 

Claudius, the famine in his reign, 194; 
his banishment of the Jews, 296; re- 
stored Achaia to the Senate, 301. 

Clemens, his letter, 462. 

Clergy, origin of the term, 43. 

Climate in Palestine, 106. 
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Community of goods, in the first church, 
96, sq. 

Conspiracy against Paul, 374. 

Copenhagen, battle of, 436. 

Corinth, how far distant from Athens, 
276; how long Paul remained there, 
300; made a second journey thither 
which is not recorded, 325; his third 
journey, 326. 

Corinthians, Epistle to, 315, 326. 

Cornelius, not a Jewish proselyte, 175 ; 
nature of the homage which he offered 
to Peter, 179; time of his conversion, 
189; in what sense he was the first 
convert from heathenism, 241. 

Cos or Co, its situation, 8344; why now 
called Stanchio, 345. 

Council at Jerusalem, 241. ° 

Council of Trent, decree of, 311. 

Crete, 417 ; has good harbors on the north 
side, 417. . 

Crispus, bishop of Ægina, 299. 

Custodia libera, 389. 

Cydnus, a river, 170. 

Cyprus, visited by Paul on his first tour, 
207 ; traversed by a good road, 209 ; 
governed by a proconsul, 209 ; left to 
the windward on Paul’s voyage to 
Rome, 412 sq. 


D. 


Damascus, its situation, 160; labors of 
Paul there, 167. 

David, his tomb, 65; was inspired, 67; 
‘would build the temple, 141. 

Davidson, his Introduction to the New 
Testament cited,13,17,131; his Lect- 
ures on Biblical Criticism, 339. 

Day, commenced early in the East, 106. 


Cnidos, name of a town and promontory, | Death, as viewed by Christians, 145. 


416; ruins which exist there, 416. 


Dembra, modern name of Myra, 414. 


Coincidences between ther Acts and the} Demetrius, his occupation, 317; his artful 


Epistles, 227, 232, 234 sq., 247, 315, 
316, 326, 337, 338, 339, 340, 341. 365, 
385; between the Acts and Josephus, 
111, 124, 181, 196, 202, 373, 381, 387, 
388, 389, 409; between the Acts and 
Philo, 124, 143, 875; between the Acts 
and the classical writers, 154, 209, 259, 
269, 277, 282, 285 sq., 296 sq., 300 sq., 
$12, 388, 395 sq., 407. 

Coins still extant, of Cyprus, 209; of 
Philippi, 258 ; of Bercea, 275; of Ephe- 
sus, 322,323; of Tarsus, 360; of Ad- 
ramyttium, 410. 

Coleridge, his singular opinion, 445. 

Colonnade at Damascus, 164, 

Colosse, whether visited by Paul, 255. 


speech, 319. 

Demons, their testimony to Christ, 147. 

Derbe, near the base of the Black Moun- 
tain, 228; remarkable ruins still found 
there, 228; why not mentioned in the 
Second Epistle to Timothy, 234; why 
named before Lystra, 252. 

Diana, use made of her shrines, 317; 
how extensively worshipped, 319; re- 
peating her name a religious act, 321; 
tradition as to the origin of her image, 
323. 

Dioscuri, an image and a name, 451. 

Dispolitans, an Egyptian dynasty, 132. 

Dominus, its Roman use, 396. 

Drachm, Attic, its value, 315. 


Coming, final of Christ, 40, 81; when ex-| Drusilla, her family, and facts in her his- 


pected, 82. 


tory, 387. 


-Communion, when first used of the Lord’s| Dust thrown into the air, 366. 


Supper, 71. 


Duumviri, 449. 
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Egyptian impostor, referred to by Lysias, 
359 ; how Luke’s account of him may 
be reconciled with that of Josephus, 
309 sq. 

Egyptian history obscure, 132. 

Elam or Elamais, where situated, 55. 

Elders. See Presbyters. 

Elymas, the Magian, introduced so as 
to present a true -picture of the times, 
208; origin of his name, 210. 

Ephesus, Paul’s first visit there, 304; his 
return, 309 ; residence of the proconsul, 
323. 

Epicureans, the “ minute philosophers of 
their day,” 278 ; their principles, 278. 

Epistles of Paul, when and where written : 
those which he sent from Rome, 30, 462; 
the First and Second to the Thessalon- 
ians, 303; that to the Galatians, 312 ; the 
First to the Corinthians, 315; the Sec- 
ond to the Corinthians, 325; that to 
the Romans, 327. 

Erastus, 317. 

Esdud, 159. 

Ethiopia, of what country the name, 154; 
the gospel preached there at an early 
period, 158. 

Ethiopian eunuch, his country and rank, 
154; why he was reading the prophe- 
cies, 155; traditional scene of his bap- 
tism, 157; his reputed name, 158. 

Eucharist, how observed, 71. 

Eunuch, where baptzied, 157. 

Euroclydon, 424. 

Hutychus, whether restored to life, 332. 

Evangelist, application of this term, 348. 

Exorcism at Ephesus, 313 sq. 


F. 


Faith, an act of divine power, 78, 308 ; its 
purifying efficacy, 242; the condition 
of pardon, 403; proved by the life, 
404. 

Fair Havens, on the south of Crete, 417 ; 
the council held there, 420. 

Famine, foretold by Agabus, 193; how 
extensive, and when it occurred, 194. 
Felix, when recalled from office, 24 ; his 

character, 376, 377, 381 ; how long he 
was procurator, 382; attempted to 
- bribe Paul, 388. 

Felton, Prof., his opinion on a passage in 
Arrian, 422. 

Ferasches, their office, 371. 

Festus, when appointed procurator, 25; 
his character, 389; why he wished to 
send Paul to Jerusalem, 391; why he 


INDEX. 


Foreknowledge of God, as related to hig 
purpose, 63, 402. 


G. 


Gaius, different persons of this name, 
320, 328. 

Galatia, not visited on Paul’s first mis- 
sion, 228; when the gospel was first 
preached there, 255; why named be- 
fore Phrygia, 306. 

Galatians, Epistle to, 312. 

Gall, of what the figure, 152. 

Gallio, his character correctly drawn, 
300; carried his impartiality too far, 302. 

Gamaliel, how described in the Talmud, 
109 ; alleged anachronism in his speech, 
110 sq.; singular character of his ad- 
vice, 112. 

Gangas, a stream near Philippi, 257. 

Garlands, used in sacrifice, 231. 

Garrison, Roman at Jerusalem, 357; 
Turkish, 358; at Rome, 455. 

Gate, the Beautiful, its situation, 74 sq. ; 
Capenian, through which Paul entered 
Rome, 454’; Nomentana, near the pre- 
fect’s camp, 455. 

Gates, Cilician, 234. 

Gaza, when destroyed by the Romans, 
153; the roads which lead thither, 153 sq. 

Gazith, ball of council, 369. 

Gehenna, how understood by the Jews, 
49, 

Geib, on Roman law, 380. 

Genitive of relationship, 41. 

Gentiles, their acceptance of the gospel 
foretold by the prophets, 69, 244. 

Gesenius, his view of the Maltese lan- 
guage, 446, 

Gift of tongues, how conferred on the day 
of Pentecost, 51; object of the endow- 
ment, 52; the miracle unquestionable, 
53; why described so concisely, 187. 

Gophna, 378. 

Gospel, universality of its design, 184; 
first preached to the heathen, 191 ; 
characterized as a system of grace, 223 ; 
why subverted by the Jewish attach- 
ment to circumcision, 239. l 

Gozzo, an island, 425. 

Green, his Developed Criticism, 95. 

Greek Language, used with great purity 
by Luke, 14; spoken extensively in 
Palestine, 123 ; furnished a medium of 
intercourse between different nations, 
230, 359, 

Grotto del Cane, 452. 


H. 


conferred with his council, 392 ; Luke | Hades, personified, 65. 
describes him in accordance with his-| Haliacmon, a river at whose mouth Paul 


tory, 395 sq. 


embarked for Athens, 276. 
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Harvest, when ripe in Egypt, 415. 
Hauran, east of the Jordan, 160. 
Heathen, described as those “afar off,” 

69; have sufficient light to create obli- 

gation, 232, 292; acknowledged blind- J. 

ly the existence of God, 288; have no 

excuse for their idolatry, 292; must|Jacob, where buried, 130; the number of 

repent to be prepared for the judgment,| his family on his descent into Egypt, 

293. 129 sq.; his bridge over the Jordan, 
Heathenism, its immorality, 245. 160. 

Hebraisms, 39, 40, 83, 99, 108, 134, 136, |Jailor at Philippi, how we may view the 

137, 165, 244, etc. circumstances of his conversion, 266 sq. 
Hebrews, Epistle to, 30. James the Elder, 196. 

Hebron, whether confounded by Stephen |James the Younger, pastor at Jerusalem, 

with Sychem, 131. 351; his advice to Paul, 353. 
Hellenists, how distinguished from Greeks, | Jerusalem, destruction of, a type, 61; how 

114,191; why Paul labored specially} often visited by Paul after his conver- 

for them, 169. sion, 305, 350 sq. ; why supposed to be 
Herod Antipas, his war with Aretas, 22 ;| his proper field of labor, 365. 

his exile on the banks of the Rhone, | Jest, that.of Agrippa, 407. 

205. Jews; desired to die at Jerusalem, 53; 
Hess, his History of the Apostles, 54. could not inflict capital punishment, 
Holy Spirit, why expressed often without} 144; numerous in Cyprus, 207; way 

the article, 35; inspired those who} in which they instigated the heathen 


stationed at Cæsarea, 175; may be 
identical with the Augustan, 409 sq. 


wrote the Scriptures, 43; his agency 
characteristic of the new economy, 60; 
bestowed on the apostles, 96, 99; re- 
sisted by the Jews, 142; in what sense 
unknown to John’s disciples, 309 ; qual- 
ified religious teachers for their office, 
258, 339; peculiar sphere of in Acts, 
255. 

Horace, quoted, 349, 427, 451. 


against the Christians, 225, 227; en- 
joyed religious toleration, 263, 301; 
expelled from Rome, 296; were hated 
by the Greeks, 302; held that the end 
justifies the means, 375; their singular 
reserve in the interview with Paul at 
Rome, 457. 


Joel, his prophecy (3, 1—5) explained, 


58 sq. 


Horeb, why interchanged with Sinai as an|John the Baptist, his disciples, 309 sq.; 


equivalent designation, 135. 
Humiliation of Christ, 156. 
Humphrey, his Commentary on the Acts, 
34. 

Hupfeld, on the prevalence of the He- 
brew language, 445. 


I. 


Iconium, how far from Antioch, 226; de- 
_ scribed by Leake, 226. 

Illiterate in the Jewish sense, 91. 
Illyricum, when visited by Paul, 326. 
Imperative, dehortatory use, 145, 178. 
Impluvium in ancient houses, 268. 
Indich, name of the Eunuch, 158. 

Infant Baptism, founded on no sure proof- 
text in N. T., 260; opinion of schol- 





his confessed inferiority to Christ, 216 ; 
nature of his baptism, 307; by whom 
slain, 388. 


Joppa, how far from Lydda, 172; its 


present name, 173. 


Josephus, his shipwreck in the Adriatic, 


430. 


| Judas the Galilean, the place of his birth, 


111; ground of his opposition to the 
Roman government, 112. 


Judas the traitor, his end well known 


at Jerusalem, 43; no inconsistency 
in the different accounts of his death, 


44. 
Judgment, day of, 80 sq.; to be universal, 


186, 294; for the righteous and the 
wicked, 384; moral effect of looking 
for, 385. 


Julius, his kindness to Paul, 412. 


ars concerning, 259 sq.; confessed to| Justin Martyr, his testimony concerning 


be not scriptural, 260. 

Infinitive, as used with the article, 74 ; 
not pleonastic, 75; how constructed, 
327. 

Inscriptions that corroborate Luke’s his- 
tory: one given by Gruter, 174; one 


the Sabbath, 330. 
K. 


Kefr Saba, the supposed site of Antipa- 


tris, 378. 


found at Thyatira, 259; two in Malta, | Kingdom of God, sense of the phrase, 235. 


449, 
Italian cohort, why so named, 174; why 


Kingdom of Christ as Mediator, tempo- 


rary, 68. 
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Kirchhofer, his work on the New Testa-| Malta, 445. 


ment Canon, 11. Maltese language, 446. 
Kishon, river near Carmel, 348. Manaen, in what sense “brought up with 
Knobel, his Volkertafel, 124. Herod,” 205. 
Konieh, 226. M Marches, how rapidly performed by 


Koura, a point at the entrance of St.| ancient armies, 378 sq. 
Paul’s Bay, 434; the scene of a mod- | Mark, his relationship to Barnabas, 204 ; 


ern shipwreck, 434 sq. in what capacity he attended Paul, 

Kurtz, his article on “ The Angel of the} 208; his abrupt return from the mis- 

Lord,” 136. sion, 212; regained the apostles’ con- 
fidence, 259. 

L. Markets, the resort of loungers, 273; 


courts held in them, 273, 323. 
Laity, denied the cup by Catholics, 71. | Martyr, how distinguished in sense from 


Lange, his Leben Jesu, 329. witness, 364. 
Laodicea, whether visited by Paul, 355. | Matala, cape of, 422. 
Lasæa, its site identified, 417 sq. Medina, 448. 
Latin, not used in the courts, 380. Meleda, not the island where Paul was 
Lutinisms in the Greek of the New Testa-| wrecked, 444 sq. 

ment, 193, 313, 360. Melita, why not recognized by the marin- 
Law, the higher, 107. ers, 440; the island where Paul was 


Laying on of hands, its significance, 116.| wrecked, 445 ; its extent, 445; annexed 
Levites, as a temple-guard, 85 ; their; to the preetorship of Sicily, 448. 
right of property, 98. Mestara Valley, 441. 
Lewin, his Life and Epistles of Paul, 369. | Middle voice, how used, 364. 
Liberality of the first Christians, 72; of | Miletian speech, attested as genuine, 343. 
the believers at Antioch for those in| Miletus, how far from Ephesus, 333; ad- 


Judea, 194; true rule of, 194. dress of Paul there to the Ephesian 
Libertines, who they were, 117. elders, 334 ; how far from the sea, 344. 
Lie-to, a sea phrase, 429. Milton, 293, 345. 

Lucian, his account of the ship driven | Miracles, how designated, and import of 
into the Piræus, 439. the terms, 62 sq.; what rendered those 


Luke, the writer of the Acts, 11; peculi-| at Ephesus remarkable, 313. 

- arities of his style, 13; sketch of his|Mitylene, 333. 
life, 14 sq.; value of his testimony as|Mohammedan monks, 322. 
a physician, 15; examples of his ac-| Mole at Pozzuoli, 452. 
curacy as an historian, 174, 196, 209,| Moloch, how to be understood in Steph- 
268, 272, 277, 300, 379,449; has not] en’s speech, 139. 
shown himself ignorant of Jewish cus-|Morier, his Travels, 371. 
toms, 181; his first connection with| Moses, how a mediator like Christ, 83; 
Paul, 256; writes as an eyewitness,| his age, 1385; his eloquence, 137; how 
264, 331, 345; abounds in the use of | regarded by Stephen, 137. 
nautical terms, 415 ; traces of his medi-| Mosque of Omar, 358. 


cal profession, 450. - |Movers, his explanation of Remphan, 
Luthardt, his review of Meyer, 215. 140. 
Lutro, perhaps Phoenix in Crete, 420. Myra, its situation, the ruins found 
Lycaonia, its extent, 228. there, 414. 
Lycaonian dialect, what is known of it, 

230. N. 
Lydia, her name, 259; members of 

her household, 259. Name of the Lord, meaning of, 62, 68. 


Lysias, why he favored Paul, 375; his| Names used among the Jews, 210; of 
letter, 376; his misrepresentation, 377.; places, permanent, 375. 
Lystra, its bearing from Iconium, 228 ; its| Navigation, in what part of the year com- 
exact position not fixed, 228. menced and closed by the ancients, 
418; how regulated at a distance from 
the land, 432. 


M. Nazarene, how applied to Christ, 62, 75, 
89. 
Macedonia, how applied by the Greeks, | Nazarites, rules to which they were sub- 
257; its Roman signification, 298. ject, 304, 353; their expenses defrayed 
Macro, the prefect, 461. often by others, 353. 


Madiam or Midian, where situated, 135. | Nazoreans, 310. 
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Neapolis, whether Paul landed there, 257. 
Neby Dauid, a mosque, 65; that of Is- 
- mail, view from, 412. 
Negatives, not confounded, 164. 
Nicopolis, 379. 
Numerals, how constructed, 74, 332; in- 
definite use of, 376. 


O. 


Obedience to God, the first law, 107. 

Olivet, origin of the name, 40. 

Omissions in the Acts show the history to 
be independent of the Epistles, 264. 

Oracles abolished, 345. 

Ordination of Timothy, 253. 

Oriental Customs, laying gifts at the feet 
of kings, 97; imposition of hands, 116 ; 
uncovering the feet, 1386; shaking off 
the dust of the feet, 225; rending the 
garments, 231; throwing dust into the 
air, 366; silence enjoined by striking 
on the mouth, 370 sq. 

Orontes connected Antioch with the sea, 
206 sq. 

Ortygia, 451. 

Overseer, same as bishop, 334. 
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323 ; his unrecorded visit to Corinth, 
325; characteristic of him that he re- 
fers so often to his own example, 336 ; 
duration of his third missionary tour, 
351 ; his attempt to conciliate the Jew- 
ish believers justifiable, 352; at what 
age he entered the school of Gamaliel, 
362; his zeal as a Pharisee, 362; how 
he acquired his, Roman citizenship, 
368; noble-minded confession of his 
error, 372; how he viewed his perse- 
cution of the church, 399; was not a 
member of the Sanhedrim, 400; when 
he preached in Judea, 404; manner in 
which he replied to the charge of in- 
sanity, 406; his accuraey vindicated, 
420; his calmness amid the tempest, 
433; his ascendency over others, 433, 
453 ; how he felt on approaching 
Rome, 454; how he became known to 
the Preetorians, 456; his. last words 
recorded by Luke, 460; his condition 
while he was a prisoner at Rome, 461 ; 
his companions at that time, 461; 
whether he was released, 462; his sub- 
sequent labors, 462 sq.; his joy in the 
prospect of death, 463. 

Pentecost, of what commemorative, 50; 
how long it continued, 356. 

Perga, Paul’s course thither, 212 ; its site 
described by Sir C. Fellows, 212. 


Paphos, what place of this name intended,! Periplus, of Arrian, 421, 422. 


208. 

Paronomasia, a striking case, 155. 

Participle past with a past verb, 348. 

Parthia, its boundaries, 55. 

Pastoral Epistles, when written, 462, 463. 

Paul, year of his conversion, 22 ; how old 
then, 144; early life and training, 145; 
how long he remained in Arabia, 167 ; 
his first journey to Jerusalem, 169; 
mode of his journey from Cesarea to 
Tarsus, 170; how long he remained in 
Syria and Cilicia, 170; why he says 
nothing of his alms-visit to Jerusa- 


Peter, an affinity between his speeches 
and his Epistles, 17; why he repre- 
sented the pardon of Simon as doubt- 
ful, 151; had not the ordinary Jewish 
prejudices, 174; how he regarded the 
homage of Cornelius, 180; devolved 
baptism on his assistants, 188 ; manner 
in which he was chained, 197; his 
journey to Rome, 200; posture in 
which he was crucified, 201; in what 
‘sense he first preached to the heathen, 
241; his last recorded act, 243; at 
what time he arrived at Antioch, 306. 


lem, 195; in what year he made his| Peutinger’s Table, 208. 
second journey to Jerusalem, 204 ; why| Pharaoh, his policy towards the Hebrews, 


his name. was changed from Saul to 


132 sq. 


Paul, 210; encountered “perils of | Pharisees, their opinions, 373 ;trepresented 


rivers ” and “perils of robbers ” in the 


as strict by Josephus, 398. 


Pisidian highlands, 213; how long he| Philip, in what city of Samaria he 


was absent on his first mission, 238 ; 
his relation to Barnabas after their se- 
paration, 251; year in which he de- 
parted on his second mission, 251; on 


what principle he circumcised Timo- 


thy, 253; why he neglected to plead his 
Roman citizenship at Philippi, 269 sq.; 


whether he was tried before the court 
of the Areiopagus, 280 sq.; the trade 
at which he wrought, 297; how long 
he was absent on his second tour, 305 


preached, 147; his residence at Ceesa- 
rea, 159; why he was called an Evan- 
gelist, 348. 

Philippi, its port, 257 ; its rank as a city, 
257; few Jews reside there, 258; why 
its magistrates were called pretors, 
263; character of the church there, 
271. 

Philippi, Prof., his mode of accounting 
for the silence of the Jews in regard to 
the Roman Christians, 458. 


sq. ; his mode of preaching at Ephesus, | Philippians, Epistle to, 462. 
60 
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Phineka, 422. Q. 
Phenicia, how extensive, 190. 
Phenix, its situation, 420; direction in| Quaternion, 197. 

which its harbor opened, 421; Mr.| Quatuorvirit, where found, 263. 


Smith’s view untenable, 421. Queen, Candace, 154; of Adiabene, 194. 
Phrygia, how bounded, 56; little known, | Qui facit, &c., a law phrase, 44, 

255. Quirina, a Roman tribe, 449. 
Pliny, his letters, 312, 401. Quotations from the Old Testament, how 
Plough, used in the East, 402. applied sometimes in the New, 46; 
Politarchs, accurately used, 274. with what degree of verbal accuracy 
Pools, around Jerusalem, 70. made, 58, 79 sq. 140, 222, 244; why 


Porta Nomentana, 455; San Sebastiano,} conformed to the Septuagint, 244. 
454. 


Portress, among the Jews, 199. R 
Possession, demoniac, distinguished from ' 
~ ordinary disease, 104, 147 sq. Ras-el-Abiad, a cape, 412. 
Potter's Field, its situation, 46. Readings, various, occur in the Acts, 55, 
Pozzuoli, 452. 7 84, 158, 161, 249, 339, 348, 382, 424; 
Preetorium, at Cæsarea, 380; at Rome,| many of them unimportant, 395. 

455. Recorder, at Ephesus, 322; his speech 


Prayer, at what hours offered by the| adroit, 324. 
Jews, 58, 73; was addressed to Christ | Redemption, effected chiefly by the death 
by the first disciples, 48, 165; a part} of Christ, 339 sq. 
of the preacher’s work, 115; whether} Refreshing, times of, 80. 
uttered in concert, 94; the attitude in| Remphan, 139. 
which it was offered, 343; was the| Repentance, a divine gift, 108, 190, 259; 
means of saving Paul’s companions in| required of those who received baptism, 
the ship, 433. 216. 
Precipices, south of Jerusalem, 45. Reservoirs, how used in the East, 70. 
Presbyters, how elected, 235 sq.; Nean-| Restoration, what intended by, 82. 
der’s view, 235 sq.; origin of the term, | Resurrection, that of Christ ascertained 
236 sq.; same as bishops, 334. confidently by his disciples, 36 ; proved 
Priests, divided into classes, 85 ; distin-| the Saviour’s mission, 47; denied by 
guished from Levites, 98; many con-| the Sadducces, 86; excited the ridi- 
verted, 116. cule of the Athenians, 294; an article 
Prisoners, in what manner they were| of the Jewish belief, 373; effect of the 
chained, 197; were subject to different| belief of, on the mind of Paul, 384. 
degrees of rigor, 387,388,460 sq.some-| Reuss, his Histoire de la Theologie, 255. 
times wore their chains when on trial,| Revealer, under the ancient dispensation, 
407 ; were often sent to Rome from the| identical with the Logos, 156. 
provinces, 409; were committed to the} Revelation, important law of, 52. 


pretorian prefect, 461. Rhegium, now Reggio, 452; distance to 
Proconsuls, how distinguished from pro-| Puteoli, 452. 

pretors, 209. Rheims translation, whence made, 323. 
Prodigies, how precursors of calamity, 61.| Rhodes, 345 ; journey thither from Beirut, 
Prophesying, Scripture sense of, 59. 346, | 
Prophets, how related to teachers, 204. |Road between Bethlehem and Hebron, 
Proseucha, at Philippi, 258. 157, 
Protestants, their view of the gospel, 116.| Roads from Jerusalem to Gaza, 153. 
Proverbs, examples of, 362, 402, 438. Robinson, his description of Mars’ Hill, 
Provinces divided into imperial and sena-| 279 sq.; of the castle of Antonia, 357. 

torian, 209. Roofs, how built, 176. 


Psalms explained (69, 25,) 46 sq.; (109,| Romans, Epistle to, 327. 
8), 47; (16, 8—11), 64; (118, 22),| Rudders, in ancient vessels, 441. 
90; (2, 1. 2), 94. 
Ptolemais, situation and modern name, 
348. S. 
Publius, his title confirmed by inscrip- 
tions lately found, 449; a question as| Sabbath, Christian traces of its observ- 
to his rank, 449. ance in the New Testament, 329 ; rests 
Purpose of God in saving men, 244. on apostolic institution, 330, 
Puteoli, its situation, 452; entry-port of| Sacarii, 360. 
the wheat ships, 452. Sacrifices, their typical import, 73. 
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Sadducees, their principles, 86, 373. 

Salamis, the scenery there, 207. 

Salmone, the eastern promontory of Crete, 
417. 
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Stier, on the discourses of the Apostles, 87° 

Stoics, the tendency of their philosophy, 
278. 

Straight, the street so called, 164. 


Salmonetta, an island in St. Paul’s Bay,| Striking, as said of winds, 424. 


440. 

Salvation gratuitous, 239. 

Samaritan Codex, its critical value, 126. 

Samothrace, 256 sq. 

Sanhedrim, its organization, 87; its pro- 
ceedings public, 88, 91 ; place of ses- 
sion, 119; different modes of designa- 
tion, 94,160; extent of its power, 160; 

ualifications of its members, 400. 

Schneider, B. Rev., extract from his jour- 
nal, 347. 

Scorpion, a peculiar scourge, 113. 

Scribes, the Jewish scholars, 373. 

Seleucia, the great seaport of northern Sy- 
ria, 206 sq.; appearance of the coun- 
try from the bay, 207. 

Sepp, his Leben Jesu, 168, 397.. 

Sergius Paulus, his office, 209; his title 
confirmed as correct, 209. 

Servant, a title of the Messiah, 77. 

Shekinah, what it was, 123. 

Ships, ancient, their size, 414 sq., 438, 
sq.; how they were undergirded, 426 
sq.; were easily shattered, 480; could 
anchor by the stern, 435 sq.; were 
steered with two rudders, 441; de- 
pended for speed chiefly on one sail, 
442; had figure-heads, 251; how rap- 
idly they could sail, 452. 

Shipwreck, scene of Paul’s, 443. 

Sidon, its harbor, its distance from Casa- 
rea, 412. 

Simon, the Magian, character of his pre- 
tensions, 148; exposure of his hypoc- 
risy, 150; whether indentical with a 
certain other Simon, 152. 

Simony, how the word arose, 150. 

Smith, E., his visit to Antipatris, 378. 

Smith, J., his work on “ The Voyage and 
Shipwreck of St. Paul,” 411. 

Solomon’s Porch, why so called, 76. 

Sonntag, his explanation of the difficulty 
in regard to Theudas, 110 sq. 

Spain, Paul’s journey to, 462. 

Spirit, see Holy Spirit. 

St. Paul’s Bay, described, 440; visit to, 441; 
place of the apostle’s shipwreck, 443. 

St. Philip’s Fountain, 157. 

Stephanas, his family, 260. 

Stephen, his doctrines, 118; nature of the 
accusation against him, 119; analy- 
sis of his speech, 120 sq.; Neander’s 
analysis, 121; that of Luger and Baur, 
122; was probably a Hellenist, 123; 
difficulties in his discourse examined, 
125, 127, 129, 130 sq., 139 sq.; his dy- 
ing prayer, 145; not the only witness 
whose blood was shed, 400. 


Stuart, Prof., his Interpretation of the six- 
teenth Psalm, 64; his view of Christ 
as Mediator, 67. 

Sun, darkening of, a prophetic symbol, 61. 

Synagogues, how numerous at Jerusalem, 
117 sq.; their officers, 160; punish- 
ment inflicted in them, 401. 

Syracuse, how far from Melita, 386. 


a 


Tabor, sea visible there, 412. 

Tarsus, its literary eminence, 170; its 
political importance, 360; did not pos- 
sess the rights of Roman citizenship, 368. 

Tell ell-Hasey, 158. 

Temple, how its services were performed, 
85 ; its destruction foretold by Stephen, 
119; constructed so as to shadow forth 
spiritual truths, 140; regarded with ex- 
cessive veneration by the Jews, 142; 
portion of it interdicted to foreigners, 
356. 

Temple-sweeper, 322. 

Terracina, 454. 

Tertullus, his gross flattery, 381. 

Testament Old, as divided by the Jews, 
213. 

Theatres, used among the Greeks for pub- 
lic business, 202 sq., 319. 

Theophilus, a representative of those for 
whom Luke wrote, 19; his rank and 
country, 33. 

Thessalonians, Epistles to, 303. 

Thessalonica, its distance from Philippi, 
272; result of Paul’s labors there, 272 
sq.; how long he remained, 274. 

Theudas, why not mentioned by Josephus, 
110; may have been referred to under 
a different name, 111. 

Tholuck, on the influence of heathenism, 
245; on Paul’s speeches as compared 
with his Epistles, 335; his mode of rec- 
onciling Luke’s account of the Egyp- 
tian imposter with that of Josephus, 
359. 

Timothy, was a native of Lystra, 252; 
why required to be circumcised, 253 ; 
whether he rejoined Paul at Athens, 
276; why he was sent from Ephesus 
into Macedonia, 316; could not have 
written any part of the Acts, 329; 
Epistles to, 463 

Titus, Epistle to, 463 

Toleration, granted by the Romans to the 
Jews, 369. 

Traditions, among the Jews sanctioned as 
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true:—in regard to Abraham’s first 
call, 125; in regard to the tomb of the 
patriarchs, 130 sq.; in regard to the age 
of Moses, 135; the giving of the law 
by the agency of angels, 142 sq.; the 
length of Saul’s reign, 216. l 

Tres Tabernæ, 454. 

Troas, correctly distinguished from Mysia, 
255. 

Trogyllium, name of a town or an island, 
333. 

Tyndale, at Wittenberg, 423. 

Tyre, the emporium of Pheenicia, 346 ; 
its ruins beneath the Sea, 346; the 
gospel preached there at an early pe- 
riod, 347 sq. 

Tyropeon, 369. 


U. 


Undergirding of vessels, how performed, 
426. l 

Unity of the human race, asserted by 
Paul, 289 sq. 

Unknown God, at Athens, 285. 

Upper Room, its use, 41, 331. 

Ur of the Chaldees, 124. 

Urfa, a modern city, 125. 

Usher, his chronology, 125. 


V. 


Valetta, 451. 

Validity of the choice of Matthias as an 

- apostle, 48. 

Valpy, Notes on N. T., 444. 

Vengeance, not imprecated on Simon by 
the apostles, 150. 

Verbals in ilis, 405. 

Via Appia, 454. 

View from the Acropolis at Corinth, 296; 
of ruins at Tyre, 346 ; from Nazareth, 
‘412. 

Vintage, time of in Palestine, 57. 

Viper, why extinct in Malta, 446 ; its hab- 
its, 447. 

Virgil, on the dangers of the sea, 431. 

Vizier, Joseph’s office in Egypt, 129. 

Volscian Hills, 454. . 

Vémel, his translation of the twenty-sev- 
enth chapter, 419. 

Vow, whether that mentioned in 18, 18 


INDEX. 


W. 


Wailing, oriental mode of, 146. 

Walch, his Dissertationes, ete., 91. 

Way Appian, 454. 

Way, those of the, 161, 384. 

Wiclif, source of his translation, 328. 

Wieseler, his view of the duration of Pen 
tecost, 8356; his mode of reckoning the 
twelve days, 383. 

Windows, how made in Eastern houses. 
331. 

Winds, which prevail in the Mediterra- 
nean near the end of summer, 412; 
which blow off the land on the coast 
of Cicilia, 414; as denoting points of 
the compass, 421; change suddenly 
from the south to the north, 423 sq.; 
those from the east apt to be lasting, 
429; at what rate they would drive a 
ship situated like that of Paul on the 
voyage to Rome, 435. 

Winer, limits assigned by him to Pro- 
consular Asia, 55; his opinion of the 
night-journey to Antipatris, 379. 

Witness inward, of the Spirit, 109. 

Women, heathen, converts to Judaism, 
225. 

Woolsey, President, suggestions of, 274, 
449. 

Wordsworth, his Notes on the Acts, 191. 

Worship, began at dawn in the temple, 
105 ; nature of Sabaism, 189; that 
of the temple emblematical, 140; per- 
formed at the river-side by the Jews, 
258. 


X 


Year of Paul’s conversion, 22. 
Yoke, Jewish, 242. 
Young man, as said of Saul, 144. 


Z. 


Zabians held that John was the Messiah, 
310. 

Zealots unknown as a sect till after the 
time of Christ, 42; designated those 
in the church who contended for Jew- 
ish rites, 352. 


was Paul’s or Aquila’s, 303; how long} Zeal of Paul as a Pharisee, 362. 


that of a Nazarite continued, 353, 


Zeller, nature of his objections, 87. 


Voyages, how rapidly made in ancient Zion Mount, a burial place, 65. 


times, 453. 
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. Page 
Relation of the Acts to the Gospel of Luke, - - - - 33 
Promise of the Saviour to send the Spirit, - - ~ - 36 
His last Interview with the Disciples, and His Ascension, - 37 
Return of the Disciples to Jerusalem, - - - - - 40 
Address of Peter on the Choice of anew Apostle, - - -42 
Appointment of Matthias as an Apostle, - - - - 48 
Descent of the Holy Spirit, - = = = = = = 50 
Impression of the Miracle on the Multitude, - - - 53 
The Discourse of Peter, - - - - - - - - 57 
Effect of the Discourse in the Conversion of three Thousand, 68 


43-47 | Benevolence of the First Christians; their Joy, their Increase, 71 
1-10 | Healing of the lame Man by Peter and John, - - - 7 
11-26 | Testimony of Peter after the Miracle, - - - - - 76 

1-4 | The Imprisonment of Peter and John, - - - - 85 
5-7 | Their Arraignment before the Sanhedrim, - - - - 87 
8-12 | Testimony of Peter before the Council, - - - os 89 
13-18 | Decision of the Sanhedrim, - - - - - - - 91 
19-22 | The Answer of Peter and John, - - - - - - 92 
23-31 | The Apostles return to the Disciples, and unite with them in 
Prayer and Praise, - - + - = - -= - - 93 
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54-60; The Death of Stephen, - =- - © è e >æ = 4143 
1-3 | The Burial of Stephen, - -« è e è æ > «145 
4-8 | The Gospel is preached in Samaria, - = = © «© 147 
9-13 | Simon the Sorcerer, and his Professed Belief, e œ - 148 
14-17 | Peter and John are sent to Samaria, - - è ə > 149 
18-24 | The Hypocrisy of Simon, and its Exposure, -+ =- = ~- 150 
25-35 | Conversion of the Ethiopian, =- =- © eee 158 
36-40 | Baptism of the Eunuch, -~ =- = = æ œ -157 
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21-30 | Barnabas and Saul are sent with Alms to Jerusalem, - - 198 
1-2 | Renewed Persecution at Jerusalem, and Death of James, - 195 
3-5| The Imprisonment of Peter, - - ee e x - 196 
6-11 | Miraculous Liberation of Peter, - =- - - = =- 197 
12-17 | Peter repairs to the house of Mary, where the Disciples are 
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18, 19 | Trial and Execution of the Soldiers, - - - + - 201 
20-24 | Death of Herod Agrippa at Cæsarea, - = =- = -2 
25| Barnabas and Saul return to Antioch, - - - = = 204 
1-3 | Barnabas and Saul are sent to preach to the Heathen, - = 204 
4-12| The Journey to Cyprus, and its Results, - - = = 206 
13-15 | They proceed to Perga, and thence to Antioch in Pisidia, - 212 
16-41 | Discourse of Paul at Antioch, -~ = = ee 213 
42-49 | They preach a second time at Antioch, - =- = «- -2983 
50-52 | They are persecuted, and depart to Iconium, - = =- 225 
1-7 | They preach at Inconium, but are persecuted and flee to Lys- 
tra, - - - - - - - - - - - - 226 
8-13 | Paul heals a lame Man at Lystra, - - - < - «= 299 
14-18 | Speech of Paul to the Lystrians, ~ = = = =- -231 
19-28 | They proceed to Derbe; and then retrace their way to Anti- 
och in Syria, ~ ee 8833 
1-5 | Paul and Barnabas are sent as Delegates to Jerusalem, - - 238 
6-12 | Speech of Peter in the Assembly, - - = - = - 41 
13-21 | Speech of the Apostle James, - =- < - = - 2243 
22-29 | They appoint Messengers to the Churches, and send a Letter 
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30-35 | Paul and Barnabas return to Antioch, =-  - n - 2949 
26-41 | Paul and Barnabas resume their Work in different Fields of 
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Paul and Silas revisit the Churches and Deliver the Decrees, 


They prosecute their Journey to Troas, a ee 
Paul and his Associates arrive in Europe, and preach at Phi- 
lippi, - ee o 
Healing of a Demoniac Woman, - =- =- - = - 
Imprisonment of Paul and Silas, - - = - = =- 
An Earthquake shakes the Prison, =- 6 = =- o 
Conversion of the Jailer and his Family, E 2. 2 


They are set at Liberty, and depart from Philippi, - - 

They proceed to Thessalonica, and preach there, - =- = 
The Jews accuse Paul and Silas before the Magistrates, 
Paul and Silas proceed to Beroea, =- =% = «a e = 


t 


Paul advances to Athens, =- = = č = + a œ 
How he is affected by the Idolatry there, - - - - 
Paul repairs to Mars’ Hill to explain his Doctrine, - - 

Speech of Paul on Mars’ Hill, -— kb So & oe 


Paul is interrupted, and leaves the Assembly, =- = -= 
Arrival of the Apostle at Corinth, and his Labors there, - 


Paul is arraigned before Gallio, - - = - - -œ 
Paul proceeds by the way of Ephesus and Cæsarea to Jerusa- 
lem, and thence to Antioch, e = = eee 
Departure of Paul on his Third Missionary Tour, - - 
Apollos comes to Ephesus, and is more fully instructed in the 
Gospel, -0 æ e = e = = = = o» 
Paul comes to Ephesus, and re-baptizes certain Disciples of 
John, - - - č æ = ~ = = = = 
: Paul preaches at Ephesus, and confirms the Word by Miracles, 
The Defeat of certain Jewish Exorcists, - - - - 
Many are converted, and confess their Sins, -  - - -= 
The Apostle proposes to leave Ephesus, - - - - 
Demetrius excites a Tumult at Ephesus, - -= - - 
The Mob seize two of Paul’s Companions and rush to the 
Theatre, - ee - 


Speech of the City-Recorder, who quells the Uproar and dis- 
_perses the Multitude, - - - - - - «+. -= 


Paul proceeds a second time to Greece, and returns from there 
to Troas, = = - - = «© = = = « 
Paul preaches at Troas, and administers the Sacrament, - 

He and his companions advance to Miletus, =- = = 

Address of Paul to the Ephesian Elders at Miletus, - =- 
| He prays with the Elders, and embarks again, - - - 

They continue the Voyage to Tyre, - - =- - = -= 


From Tyre they proceed to Ptolemais, and thence to Cæsarea 
and Jerusalem, - - - -= - - - - - 
Paul assumes a Vow, to conciliate the Jewish Believers, - 

He is seized by the Jews, and dragged from the Temple, - 


! The Roman Commander rescues Paul from the hands of the 


Jews, - - - - - - - - - - - 
Paul’s Speech on the Stairs of the Castle, - = = > 
He pleads his Roman Citizenship, and escapes the Torture, 
He is examined before the Sanhedrim, - - - - 
Paul’s Speech before the Jewish Council, Ie e ye o og 
A Conspiracy of the Jews to slay him, =- e =. =» 
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The Plot is made known to the Roman Commander, 


The Letter of Lysias to Felix, - = -= > - æ 
Paul is sent to Felix at Cæsarea, ee ee ee ee 
Tertullus accuses Paul before Felix, - =- =o -  -« 
The Apostle’s Defence before Felix, T ee ee ee 
Paul testifies before Felix and Drusilla, - - . 2 
Festus refuses to bring Paul to Jerusalem, - =- < - 
Paul appeals from Festus to Cæsar, =- - - = - 
Festus confers with Agrippa concerning Paul, - - - 
Paul is brought before Agrippa, -+ =- =<- č = =æ = 
His Speech before Agrippa, =- = = >= = a. <2 
Answer of Paul to Festus, - - - -«© - - = 
Agrippa pronounces him innocent, - - - = 3 
Paul embarks at Cæsarea for Rome, and proceeds as far as 
Myra, - - - - >= =- -= E" te 
Incidents of the Voyage from Myra to Crete, - - - 


A Storm rages and drives the vessel to Claude, =- - -~ 
They undergird and lighten the ship, but despair of safety, - 
The Apostle cheers them with the hope of Deliverance, - 
The Discovery of Land, and frustrated Attempt of the Mari- 
ners to desert the Ship, ee ee ee ee g E 


Paul renews his Assurance that their Lives would be saved, 
The Shipwreck. Those on board escape to the Shore, - -~ 
Their Abode during the Winter at Melita, - =- =- - 
Prosecution of the Journey to Rome, - - -a - 
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JOSHUA LINCOLN. 


8G G. & L. would call attention to their extensive list of publications, embraciag valuable works in THEOLOGY, Sct- 
ENCE, LITERATURE, AND ART, TEXT BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, and MISCELLANEOUS, etc. in large variety, the pro. 
ductions of some of the ablest writers and most scientific men of the age, among which will be found those of Chambers, 
Hugh Miller, Agassiz, Gould, Guyot, Marcou, Dr. Harris, Dr. Wayland, Dr. Williams, Dr. Ripley, Dr. Kitto, Dr. Kru- 
macher, Bayne, Dr. Tweedie, Dr. Choules, Drs. Sprague, Newcomb, Banvard, ‘‘ Walter Aimwell,’’ Bungener, Miall, 


Archdeacon Hare and others of like standing and popularity, and to this list they are constantly adding. 


their late publications are the following, viz ,— 


Modern Atheism; Under its forms of Pantheism, Ma- 
terialism, Secularism, Development, and Natural Laws. 
By James BUCHANAN, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 


The author of this work is the successor of Dr. Chal- 
mers in the Chair of Divinity in the New College, Edin- 
burgh, and the intellectual leader of the Scottish Free 
Church. 


‘¢ The work is one of the most readable and solid which 
we have ever perused.’’—Hugh Miller. 


The Mission of the Comforter ; with copious Notes. 
By Juuivs Cartes Hare. Notes translated for the 


American edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Footsteps of our Forefathers; What they suffered 

and what they Sought. Describing Localities, and 
Portraying Personages and Events conspicuous in the 
Struggles for Religious Liberty. By James G. MIALL. 
With Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1. 


Memorials of Early Christianity 


raphic, compact, and popular form, M 
Į ) pact, pop ) 


Presenting in a 
emorable Events 


of Early Ecclesiastical History, ete. By Rev. J. G. 
Mrart. With lustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1. 
Sermons. By Francis WAYLAND, D.D.,12mo, clo., $1. 


Sacred Rhetoric; or, Composition and Delivery of 
Sermons. By H. J. Riprey, D.D., Prof. in Newton 
Theo. Inst. With Dr. WARE`S Hints on EXTEMPORANE- 
OUS PREACHING. 12mo, cloth, 75 cts. 


The Preacher and the King; or, Bourdaloue in the 
Court of Louis XIV. Being an account of the Pulpit 
Eloquence of that distinguished era. From the French 
of L. F. BUNGENER, Paris. Introduction by the Rev. 
GEORGE Potts, D.D. A new improved edition, with a 
fine Likeness and a Biographical Sketch of the Author. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The Priest and the Huguenot; or, Persecution in 
the age of Louis XV. From the French of L. F. Bune- 


ENER. Two vols., 12mo, cloth, $2.25. 
gar This is a work of thrilling interest—no fiction 
could exceed it. 


Heaven. By James Wirum Kivpart. With an ele- 
gant Vignette title page. 12mo, cloth, $1. 


God Revealed in Nature and in Christ; Includ- 
ing a Refutation of the Development Theory contained 
in the *‘ Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation.” 
By Rey. JAMES B. WALKER, Author of ‘‘ THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF THE PLAN OF SALVATION.” 12mo, cloth, $1. 


Yahveh Christ; or, The Memorial Name. By ALEX- 
ANDER MACWHORTER. With an Introductory Letter by 
Narta’ W. Taytor, D.D., Dwight Professor of Didactic 
Theology in Yale Theo. Sem. 16mo, cloth, 60 cts. 


‘The argument is altogether new and original. If the 
view here taken is erroneous, it is too plausible to be 
passed over with indifference by the friends of truth ; if 
true, it is of unmeasured importance to the Church and 
to the World.”’—Dr. Taylor’s Introductory Letter. 


The Suffering Saviour}; or, Meditations on the Last 
Days of Christ. By Frep. W. KrumMacuer, D.D., Au- 
thor of Elijah the Tishbite, etc. Translated under 
the sancticn of the Author, by SAMUEL Jackson. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


«The narrative is given with thrilling vividness and 
pathos, and beauty.” ’—News of the Churches (Scottish). 


Among 


Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation; By an 


AMERICAN Crezen. Introductory Essay by CALVIN E. 
STOWE, D.D. B&F New improved and enlarged edition. 
12mo, cloth, 75 cts 


A Wreath around the Cross; or, Scripture Truths 
Ilustrated. By the Rev. A. MORTON Brown, D.D. 
With Recommendatory Preface, by JOHN ANGELL JAMES. 
A beautiful Frontispiece. 16mo, cloth, 60 cts. 


The School of Christ; or, Christianity Viewed in its 
Leading Aspects. By the Rev. A. L. R. Foote. Author 
of Incidents in the Life of our Saviour, etc. 16mo, 
cloth, 50 cts. 


The Imitation of Christ; By Tomas A’Kemris. 
With an Introductory Essay, by THOMAS CHALMERS, 
D.D. Edited by Howarp Marcom, D.D. A new edi- 
tion with the Life of THomas A’Kempis. By Dr. C. 
ULLMANN, Author of Reformers before the Reformation, 
12mo, cloth, 85 cts. 

This may safely be pronounced the best Protestant 
edition extant, of this ancient and celebrated work. 

The Christian’s Daily Treasury; a Religious Ex- 
ercise for every Day in the Year. By Rev. E. TEMPLE. 
A new edition. 12mo, cloth, $1. 

BGS~ The best Volume of ‘t SKELETON SERMONS ” extant. 

It is indeed a ‘‘ Treasury”? of good things, a book for 

every Christian. 


The Better Land; or, the Believer’s Journey and 
Future Home. By the Rev. A. C. Taompson. 12mo, 
cloth, 85 cts. 


The Christian World Unmasked, By Jony Ber- 
RIDGE. With a Life of the Author, by THOMAS GUTHRIE, 
D.D., Edinburgh. 16mo, cloth, 50 cts. , 


Mothers of the Wise and Good. By Jasez Burns, 
D.D. 16mo, cloth, 74 cts. 


BaF A sketch of the mothers of many of the most emi- 
nent men of the world, and showing how much they were 
indebted to maternal influence for their greatness and ex- 
cellence of character. 


My Mother; or, Recollections of Maternal Influence. 
By a New England Clergyman. With a beautiful 
Frontispiece. 12mo, cloth, 75 cts. 

One of the most charming books that have issued from 
the press for a long period. 


The Religions of the World, and their Relations to 
Christianity. By FRED. D. MAURICE, A.M., Professor in 
King’s College, London. 16mo, cloth, 60 cts. 


Guido and Julius. THe DOCTRINE or SIN AND THE 
PROPITIATOR ; or, the True Consecration of the Doubter. 
Exhibited in the Correspondence of Two Friends. By 
FREDERIC AUGUSTUS O. THOLUCK, D.D. Translated from 
the German, by JONATHAN EDWARDS RYLAND. With an 
Introduction by Joux Pye Situ, D.D. 16mo, cloth, 
60 cts. 

The Evidences of Christianity, as exhibited in the 
writings of its Apologists, down to Augustine, by W. J. 
Botton, of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 
12mo, cloth, 80 cts. 


The Signet Ring, and Its Heavenly Motto, Trans- 
lated from the German. Illustrated. lJ6mo, Cloth, 


Bl cts. 
8a This little work is a polished gem of sparkling 
brilliancy. 
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GOULD AND LINCOLN’S WORKS. 





Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. 5o 
classified and arranged as to facilitate the expression 
of ideas, and assist in literary composition. New and 
improved edition. By PETER Mark Rocer. Revised 
and Edited, with a List of Foreign words defined in 
English, and other additions, by B. Sears, D.D., Pres. 
of Brown University. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

A work which enables a writer to seize upon just 
the right word for his purpose. 


Visits to European Celebrities. 

SPRAGUE, D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1. 

A Series of graphic and life-like Personal Sketches of 
many of the most distinguished men and women of Eu- 
rope ; and the novel attraction of a fac-simile of the signa- 
ture of each of the persons introduced. 


The Plurality of Worlds. A New Epon. WITH a 
SUPPLEMENTARY DIALOGUE, in which the Author’s Re- 
viewers are reviewed. 12mo, cloth, $1. 


This masterly production will now have an increased 
attraction in the addition of the Supplement, in which 
the author’s reviewers are triumphantly reviewed. 


Macaulay on Scotland. A Critique from the “ Wit- 
ness,” edited by HUGH MILER. 12mo. 25 cts. 


Chambers’ Cyclopedia of English Literature. 
The choicest productions of English Authors, from the 
earliest to the present time. Connected by a Critical 
and Biographical History. Two octavo vols. of 700 
pages each, with upward of 300 elegant Illustrations. 
Embossed cloth, $5. * 


Let the reader open where he will, he can not fail to 
find matter for profit and delight. The selections are 
gems,—infinite riches in a little room : in the language 
of another, “ A whole English Library fused into one 
Cheap Book.’? 


Chambers’ Home Book; or, Pocket Miscellany. Con- 
taining a Choice Selection of Interesting and Instruct- 
ive Reading, for the Old and Young. Six volumes, 
16mo, cloth, $38. 


This is fully equal, and in some respects superior, to 
either of the Chambers’ other works. 


Chambers’ Miscellany of Useful and Entertain“ 
ing Knowledge, With Elegant Illustrative Engrav- 
ings. ‘ten volumes. Cloth, $7.50. 


Cyclopedia of Anecdotes of Literature and the 
Fine Arts, A Choice Selection of Anecdotes of the 


various forms of Literature, of the Arts, of Architec- 
ture, Engraving, Music, Poetry, Painting, and Sculp- 
ture, and of the most celebrated Literary Characters 
and Artists of different Countries and Ages,etc. By 
KAZLITI ARVINE. Numerous Illustrations. 725 pages, 
octavo, cloth, $3. 


The choicest collection of anecdotes ever published. 
It contains 3040 anecdotes, 350 fine illustrations, and 
such is the wonderful variety, as to afford an inexhaust- 
ible fund of interest for every class of readers. 


The Hallig ; or, the Sheepfold in the Waters. A Tale 
of Humble Life on the Coast of Schleswig. From the 
German of Biernatzski, by Mrs. GEORGE P. MARSH. 
12mo, cloth, $1. 


The Excellent Woman. as described in the Book of 
Proverbs. With an Introduction by Rev. W. B. SPRAGUE, 
D.D., containing twenty-four splendid Illustrations. 
12mo, cloth, $1; cloth, gilt, $1.75; extra Turkey, 
$2.50. 


By Wum B. 


Knowledge is Power. A View of the Productive 
Forces of Modern Society, and the Results of Labor, 
Capital, and Skill. By Cuas. Kxicur. Numerous Il- 
lustrations. American Edition. Revised, with Addi- 
tions. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
kG This is emphatically a book for the people. Ft 

contains an immense amount of important information, 

which everybody ought to possess. 


Works of John Harris, D.D. 
THE GREAT TEACHER, 8dcts. 
THE GREAT COMMISSION, $1. 
Tue Pre-ADAMITE EARTH, $1. 
MAN PRIMEVAL, $1 25. 
PATRIARCHY ; OR, THE FAMILY, $1.25, 
SERMONS ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS, $1. 


` Works of Hugh Miller. 


My SCHOOLS AND SCHOULMASTERS, $1.25, 
OLD RED Sanpsroxe, $1. 

FOOTPRINTS OF THE CREATOR, $1. 

First IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND, $1. 
TESTIMONY OF THE Rocks, $1.25. 


Works of William R. Williams, D.D. 
LECTURES ON THE LORD’S PRAYER, 85 cts. 
RELIGIOUS PROGRESS, 85 cts. 
MISCELLANIES, $1.25. 
Works of Peter Bayne. 
CHRISTIAN LIFE, SOCIAL AND INDIVIDUAL, $1.25. 
Essays IN BIOGRAPHY AND Criticism, Isr SERIES, $1.25. 
‘$ s « 2ND SERIES, 1.25. 


Works of W. K. Tweedie, D.D. 
GLAD TIDINGS, 63 cts. 
A LAMP TO THE PATH, 68 cts. 
SEED TIME AND HARVEST, 63 cts. 


Works of John Angel James. 
THE MARRIAGE RING, 75 cts. 
THE CHURCH MEMBER’S GUIDE, 38 cts. 
THE CHURCH IN EARNEST, 40 cts. 
CHRISTIAN PROGRESS, 31 cts. 


Philip Doddridge; his Life and Labors, By Joun 
STOUGHTON, D.V., author of Spiritual Heroes, etc., and 
an INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER by Rev. JAMES G. MILL, 
author of Footsteps of our Forefathers, etc. With beau- 
tiful IHumined Title Page, Frontispiece. etc. 16mo, 
cloth, 60 cts. 


Life and Character of James Montgomery. 
Abridged from the recent London Edition. By Mrs. 
H. C. Kyicur, author of Lady Huntington and her 
Friends. Fine Likeness and beautifully illustrated 
title page. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

This is an original biography prepared from the abun- 
dant, but ill-digested materials contained in the seven oc- 
tavo volumes of the London edition. 


Extracts from the Diary and Correspondence of 
the late Amos Lawrence. Edited by his son WM. 
R. LAWRENCE, M.D. With elegant portraits of Amos 
and Abbot Lawrence, an engraving of their Birthplace, 
and an Autograph page of Handwriting. One large 
octavo volume, cloth, $1.50 ; also, royal 12mo edition, 
cloth, $1. 


Dr. Grant and the Mountain Nestorians. By 
Rev. THOMAS LAURIE, his surviving associate in that 


Mission. With a Likeness, Map of the Country, and 

numerous Illustrations. Third edition revised and im- 

proved. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

BaF A most interesting memoir of a most remarkable 
man. 


Ge In addition to works published by themselves, they keep an extensive assortment of works in all departments 


of trade, which they supply at Publishers’ prices. æ They particularly invite the attention of Booksellers, Tra- 
veling Agents, Teachers, School Committees, Librarians, Clergymen, and professional men generally, to whom a lib- 
eral discount is uniformly made, to their extensive stock. ga To persons wishing copies of Text-books for exam- 
ination, they will be forwarded, per mail or otherwise, on the reception of one half the price of the work desired. 
gF- Orders from any part of the countrv attended to with faithfulness and dispatch. 
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IMPORTANT WORKS. 


ANALYTICAL CONCORDANCE OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES ; or, The Bible presented 
under Distinct and Classified Heads or Topics. By Joux Eapm, D.D., LL.D., author of Biblical Cyclopedia ; 
Dictionary of the Bible, ete., etc. One Volume, royal octavo, 886 pp. Cloth, $3; Sheep, $3.50. Just Published. 


The publishers would call the special attention of Clergymen and others, to some of the peculiar features of this 
great work. 


1. It is a concordance of subjects, not of words. In this it differs from the common concordance, which, of course, 
it does not supersede. Both are necessary to the Biblical student. 

2. It embraces all the topics, both secular and religious, which are naturally suggested by the entire contents of 
the Bible. In this it differs from the Scripture Manuals and Topical Text-books, which are confined to religious or 
doctrinal topics. 

3. It contains the whole of the Bible without abridgment, differing in no respect from the Bible in common use, 
except in the classification of its contents. 

4. It contains a synopsis, separate from the concordance, presenting, within the compass of a few pages, a 
bird’s-eye view of the whole contents. 

5. It contains a table of contents, embracing nearly two thousand heads, arranged in alphabetical order. 

6. It is much superior to the only other work in the language, prepared on the same general plan, and is offered 
to the public at much less cost. 


7. The purchaser gets not only a Concordance, but also a Bible, in this volume. The superior convenience arising 
out of this fact,—saving, as it does, the necessity of having two books at hand, and of making two references, 
instead of one,—will be readily apparent. 

The general subjects (under each of which there are a vast number of sub-divisions) are arranged as follows, 
viz. :— Agriculture—Animals—Architecture—Army—Arms—Body—Canaan—Convent—Diet and Dress—Disease 
and Death—Earth—Family—Genealogy—God—Heaven—Idolatry—Idols—Jesus Christ-—Jews—Laws—Magistrates 
—Man—Marriage—Metals and Minerals—Ministers of Religion—Miracles—Occupations—Ordinances—Parables and 
Emblems—Persecution—Praise and Prayer—Prophecy—Providence—Redemption—Sabbaths and Holy Days— 
Sacrifice—Scriptures—Speech—Spirits—Tabernacle and Temple—Vineyard and Orchard—Visions and Dreams— 
War— Water. 


MENTAL PHILOSOPHY ; including the Intellect, Sensibilities, and Will. By Josery 
Haven, Professor of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, Amherst College. Royal 12mo., cloth $1.50. 


Prof. Park, of Andover, having examined a large portion of the work in manuscript, says, ‘‘ It is DISTINGUISHED 
) ) ro) d Pp , y ? 

for its clearness of style, perspicuity of method, candor of spirit, acumen, and comprehensiveness of thought. I 

have been heartily interested in it.” 


“ As a text book, it is possessed of rare merit.” —N. Y. Evangelist. 


ka Immediately on its publication, this work was adopted as a text book in Brown University, Mt. Holyoke 
Seminary, Amherst College, Spingler Institute, N. Y. Worcester Female College, and others. 


THE GREYSON LETTERS; Correspondence of R. E. M. Greyson, Esq Edited by 

Hevry Rogers, author of Eclipse of Faith, etc. 12mo., cloth, $1.25. 

Mr. ‘¢ Greyson’’ and Mr. ROGERS are one and the same person. ‘“The Zetters are intellectual gems, radiant 
with beauty and the lights of genius.’’—Phila. Chris. Obs. “ A book, not for one hour but for all hours—to 
think over, to dream over, to laugh over.’’—Boston Jour. ‘‘ Containing a great many wise, true, and original 
reflections, and written in an attractive style.’’—Boston Courter. “Full of entertainment, and full of food for 
thought.” —Phila. Presbyterian. 


HISTORY OF CHURCH MUSIC IN AMERICA. Treating of its peculiarities at different 
periods ; its legitimate use and its abuse ; with Criticisms, Cursory Remarks, and Notices relating to Composers, 
Teachers, Schools, Choirs, Societies, Conventions, Books, ete By NATHANIEL D. Goutp, Author of Social 
Harmony ; Church Harmony ; Sacred Minstrel, etc. 12mo., cloth, 75 cents. 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN FOSTER. Author of Decision of 


Character, Essays, etc. Edited by J. E. Ryraxp, with notices of Mr. FOSTER, as a Preacher and Companion. 
By JOHN SHEPPARD. A new edition, two volumes in one, 700 pages. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


MALCOM’S (NEW) BIBLE DICTIONARY of the most important Names, Objects, and 


Terms, found in the Holy Scriptures ; intended principally for Sabbath School Teachers and Bible Classes By 
Rev. Howarp Matcom, D.D., President of Lewisburg College, Pa. 16mo, cloth, 60 cts. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE ORIGINAL TEXT OF THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 
By Horatio B. Hackett, D.D., Prof. of Biblical Literature and Interpretation, in the Newton Theo. Institution. 
gy This most important and very popular work, has been thoroughly revised (some parts being entirely 

rewritten), and considerably enlarged by the introduction of important new matter, the result of the Author’s 


continued laborious investigations, since the publication of the first edition, aided by the more recent published 
criticisms by other distinguished Biblical Scholars, in this country and in Europe. 


CRUDEN’S CONDENSED CONCORDANCE; a New and Complete Concordance to the 
Holy Scriptures. By ALEXANDER CRUDEN Revised and Re-edited by the Rev. Davip Kane, LL.D. Octavo, cloth 
backs, $1.25. 


The principal variation from the larger book, consists in the exclusion of the Bible Dictionary (which has always 
been an incumbrance), the condensation of the quotations of Scripture, arranged under their most obvious heads, 
which, while it diminishes the bulk of the work, greatly facilitates the finding of any required passage. 


We have, in this edition of Cruden, the best made better ; that is, the present is better adapted to the purposes 
of a Concordance, by the erasure of superfluous references, the omission of unnecessary explanations, and the 
contraction of quotations, ete. It is better as a manual, and better adapted by its price, to the means of many who 
need and ought to possess such a work, than the former large and expensive edition.—Puritan Recorder. 


GOULD & LINCOLN, Publishers, Boston. 
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IMPORTANT WORKS. 


KITTO’S POPULAR CYCLOPASDIA OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE. Condensed from 


the larger work. By the Author, Joan Kirro, D.D., author of Pictorial Bible; History of Palestine ; Scripture 
Daily Readings, etc. Assisted by James Taytor, D.D., of Glasgow. With over five hundred Illustrations. 
One volume, octavo, 812 pp., cloth, $3. 


This CYCLOPÆDIA is designed to furnish a DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, while at the same time it answers the place of 
a COMMENTARY, embodying the products of the best and most recent researches in biblical literature, in which the 
scholars of Europe and America have been engaged. The work, the result of immense labor and research, is, by 
universal consent, pronounced the best work of its class extant. It is not only intended for ministers and theological 
students, but is also particularly adapted to parents, Sabbath-school teachers, and the great body of the religious public. 


A condensed view of the various branches of Biblical Science comprehended in the work. 


1. BUCAL CrimcisM.—Embracing the History of the Bible Languages ; Canon of Scripture; Literary History 
and Peculiarities of the Sacred Books ; Formation and History of Scripture Texts. . 

2. Hisrory.—Proper Names of Persons ; Biographical Sketches of prominent Characters ; Detailed Accounts of 
important events recorded in Scripture ; Chronology and Genealogy of Scripture. 

3. GEOGRAPHY.—Names of Places ; Description of Scenery ; Boundaries and Mutual Relations of the Countries 
mentioned in Scripture, so far as necessary to illustrate the Sacred Text. 

4. ARCHAOLOGY.—Manners and Customs of the Jews and other nations mentioned in Scripture ; their Sacred 
Institutions, Military Affairs, Political Arrangements, Literary, and Scientific Pursuits. 

5, PaysicaL Sclence.—Scripture Cosmogony and Astronomy, Zoology, Mineralogy, Botany, Meteorology. 


In addition to numerous flattering notices and reviews, personal letters from more than fifty of the most distin- 
guished Ministers and Laymen of different religious denominations in the country have been received, highly 
commending this work as admirably adapted to ministers, Sabbath-school teachers, heads of families, and all 
Bible students. 


The following extract of a letter is a fair specimen of individual letters received from each of the gentlemen 
whose names are given below :— 


« I have examined it with special and unalloyed satisfaction. It has the rare merit of being all that it professes 
to be ; and very few, I am sure, who may consult it, will deny that, in richness and fulness of detail, it surpasses 
their expectation. Many ministers will find it a valuable auxiliary ; but its chief excellence is, that it furnishes 
just the facilities which are needed by the thousands in families and Sabbath-schools who are engaged in the im- 
portant business of biblical education. It is, in itself, a library of reliable information.’’ 


W. B. Sprague, D.D., Pastor of Second Presbyterian Church, Albany, N. Y.—J. J. Carruthers, D.D., Pastor of 
Second Parish Congregational Church, Portland, Me.—Joel Hawes, D.D., Pastor of First Congregational Church, 
Hartford, Ct.—Daniel Sharp, D.D., late Pastor of Third Baptist Church, Boston.—N. L. Frothingham, D.D., late 
Pastor of First Congregational Church (Unitarian), Boston.—Ephraim Peabody, D.D., Pastor of Stone Chapel Con- 
gregational Church (Unitarian), Boston.—A. L. Stone, Pastor of Park Street Congregational Church, Boston.— 
John S. Stone, D.D., Rector of Christ Church (Episcopal), Brooklyn, N. Y.—J. B. Waterbury, D.D., Pastor of 
Bowdoin Street Church (Congregational), Boston.—Baron Stow, D.D., Pastor of Rowe Street Baptist Church, Boston. 
—Thomas H. Skinner, D.D., Pastor of Carmine Street Presbyterian Church, N. Y.—Samuel M. Worcester, D.D., Pastor 
of the Tabernacle Church (Congregational) , Salem.—Horace Bushnell, D.D., Pastor of Third Congregational Church, 
Hartford, Ct.—Right Reverend J. M. Wainwright, D.D., Trinity Church (Episcopal), N. ¥Y.—Gardner Spring, D.D., 
Pastor of the Brick Church Chapel, Presbyterian Church, N. Y.—W. T. Dwight, D.D., Pastor of Third Congregational 
Church, Portland, Me.—E. N. Kirk, Pastor of Mount Vernon Congregational Church, Boston.—Prof. George Bush, 
author of Notes on the Scriptures, N. Y.—Howard Malcom, D.D., author of Bible Dictionary, and President of 
Lewisburg University.—Henry J. Ripley, D.D., author of Notes on the Scriptures, and Prof. in Newton Theo. 
Ins.—N. Porter, Prof. in Yale College, New Haven, Ct.—Jared Sparks, Edward Everett, Theodore Frelinghuysen, 
Robert C. Winthrop, John McLean, Simon Greenleaf, Thomas 8. Williams,—and a large number of others of like 
character and standing of the above, whose names can not here appear. 


HISTORY OF PALESTINE, from the Patriarchal Age to the Present Time; with Intro- 
ductory Chapters on the Geography and Natural History of the Country, and on the Customs and Institutions of 
the Hebrews. By Joun Kirro, D.D. With upward of two hundred Illustrations. 12mo. cloth, $1.25. 


A very full compendium of the geography and history of Palestine, from the earliest era mentioned in Scripture, 
to the present day ; not merely a dry record of boundaries, and the succession of rulers, but an intelligible account 
of the agriculture, habits of life, literature, science, and art, with the religious, political, and judicial institutions 
of the inhabitants of the Holy Land in allages. The descriptive portions of the work are increased in value by 
numerous wood-cuts. A more useful and instructive book has rarely been published._-V. Y. Commercial. 


Whoever will read this book till he has possessed himself thoroughly of its contents, will, we venture to say, read 
the Bible with far more intelligence and satisfaction during all the rest of his life.—Puritan Recorder. 

Beyond all dispute, this is the best historical compendium of the Holy Land, from the days of Abraham to those 
of the late Pasha of Egypt, Mehemet Ali.—Hdinburgh Review. 


4s In the numerous notices and reviews the work has been strongly recommended, as not only admirably 
adapted to the family, but also as a text book for Sabbath and week-day schools. 


A TREATISE ON BIBLICAL CRITICISM ; Exhibiting a Systematic View of that Science. 


By SamMvuEL Davipson, D.D., of the University of Halle. Revised and enlarged edition, two elegant octavo 
volumes, cloth, $5. 


These volumes contain a statement of the sources of criticism, such as the MSS. of the Hebrew Bible and Greek 
Testament, the principal versions of both, quotations from them in early writers, parallels —every thing, in short, 


is discussed, which properly belongs to the criticism of the text, comprehending all that comes under the title of 
General Introduction, in Introductions to the Old and New Testaments. 


GOULD & LINCOLN, Publishers, Boston. 
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